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FOREWORD 


The  junior  high  school,  consisting  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  years,  occupies  a  position  between  the  elementary  school  below 
(when  it  stops  at  the  sixth  year)  and  the  high  school  above.  In  the 
elementary  school  all  pupils  take  the  same  subjects,  while  in  the 
high  school  many  subjects  are  offered  from  among  which  the 
students  make  their  choices  under  competent  guidance  of  parents 
and  teachers.  The  growth  in  the  number  of  junior  high  schools  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  past  few  years  is  striking 
evidence  of  the  approval  which  their  work  has  gained. 

The  courses  of  study  for  the  San  Francisco  junior  high  schools 
herewith  presented  have  been  in  process  of  development  over  a 
period  of  three  years.  During  the  school  year  1924-25,  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  then  State  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Olney,  committees  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  materials  and  organizing 
them  into  courses  of  study.  The  tentative  courses  which  were  the 
outcomes  of  their  efforts  were  put  in  operation  in  the  junior  high 
schools  of  the  city  for  the  following  two  years. 

From  such  use  it  became  apparent  that  certain  revisions  might 
well  be  made.  This  work  was  then  undertaken,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Walter  C.  Xolan,  who  associated 
with  him  Professors  John  Guy  Fowlkes  and  Giles  Ruch  as  consult- 
ants. Committees  of  teachers  again  aided  in  the  work  of  revision. 
The  result  of  these  manifold  labors  is  now  set  forth  in  print  as 
the  San  Francisco  Junior  High  School  Courses  of  Study. 

In  most  cases  the  courses  have  been  made  rather  complete  in 
outline  and  suggestion.  We  trust,  however,  that  this  plan  will  not 
conflict  either  with  the  needed  elasticity  in  the  program  or  the 
expression  of  the  teacher's  individuality.  Nor  do  we  deem  this 
production  to  be  the  final  word  in  the  junior  high  school  curriculum; 
on  the  other  hand  we  anticipate  that  the  junior  high  school  courses 
will  undergo  continuous  revision  as  experience  justifies. 

Finally,  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  several  com- 
mittees for  their  efficient  service  and  to  the  many  teachers  who 
have  made  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  subject  matter 
and  organization  of  these  courses. 

J.  M.  GWIXX, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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Time  Allotments  by  Periods  of  Junior  High  School  Subjects 


7th  8th  9th 


English    5  5  5 

Social  Science   5  5  5 

Mathematics    4  4  0 

Assembly — Clubs   —   Ill 

Prevocational-Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science   3  3  3 

General  Science   2  2  2 

Music    2  2  0 

Drawing    2  0  0 

Physical  Education    2  2  2 

Electives   4  6  12 


30  30  30 


Note:   General  Language — four  periods  required  in  Low  Seventh  Grade. 


Electives 

High  Seventh  Grade 

Spanish    4     Home-Making    4 

French    4     Mechanic  Arts   4 

English    4     Drawing    4 

Latin   4     Music    4 


Low  and  High  Eighth  Grade 


Spanish    3 

French    3 

English   3 

Latin    3 

Home-Making   3 


Mechanic  Arts   3 

Drawing    3 

Music    3 

Printing    3 

Typewriting    3 


Junior  Business  Training,  3  (High  Eighth  Grade  only). 


Low  and  High    Ninth  Grade 

The  above  electives  plus  Mathematics  4  periods  per  week 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Committees  selected  to  draft  the  following  courses  of  study 
in  the  Industrial  Arts  for  the  Junior  High  Schools  of  San  Francisco 
have  not  attempted  to  formulate  exhaustive  courses  of  study  in  the 
various  crafts.  They  feel  that  the  following  courses  are  sufficiently 
wide  in  scope,  to  meet  the  Junior  High  School  objectives. 

The  purpose  of  giving  the  varying  forms  of  Industrial  Arts,  as 
taught  in  the  Junior  High  Schools  is  not  primarily,  for  vocational 
purposes,  but  rather  with  a  broad  cultural  objective.  The  aim  is 
to  develop  a  sense  of  appreciation  of  a  good  product,  rather  than  to 
make  experts  of  the  students  in  the  various  industries.  The  direct 
contact  with  some  of  this  work  gives  the  student  an  experience 
which  forms  part  of  the  foundation  of  his  education.  The  basic 
processes,  and  tool  manipulations  which  are  actually  done,  give 
the  student  an  understanding  which  carries  over  into  after  life.  With 
this  contact  in  the  different  industries  an  idea  of  the  close  connec- 
tion between  these  industries,  is  impressed  upon  the  student.  In 
this  way  the  student  realizes  the  dependence  of  one  industry  upon 
another.  The  actual  doing  of  the  work  by  the  student  impresses 
him  with  the  necessity  for  labor,  thus  helping  in  forming  right  habits 
and  in  developing  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  work  and  social 
obligations. 

With  this  course  of  study,  the  use  of  reference  books  and  maga- 
zines will  be  required,  and  we  feel  that  if  an  interest  and  desire  are 
created  for  good  books  and  magazines  in  this  type  of  work,  we  have 
accomplished  something  of  great  value  to  the  student.  Their  vision 
will  be  developed  so  that  even  if  they  do  forget  some  of  the  facts 
concerning  the  work,  they  will  know  where  to  find  them  when 
needed.  With  this  vision  they  will  be  able  to  grasp  new  facts  quicker 
and  understand  old  facts  better.  This  mental  development  together 
with  the  training  of  the  hands  should  be  a  great  asset  in  the 
student's  life. 
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The  Committee  wishes  to  ac- 
knowledge the  assistance  and 
support  extended  to  us  in  the  In- 
dustrial Art  Section  of  the  Course 
of  Study  by  our  Director,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Carniglia. 


PART  ONE 

WOODWORKING  COURSE 

Grade:  Seventh 


L     GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  give  pupils  a  general  knowledge  of  materials,  processes,  and  devices 
used  in  certain  basic  modern  industries,  and  some  experience  in 
manipulating  the  several  hand  tools  and  machines  used  in  those  in- 
dustries. 

11.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Fundamental  Mechanical  Drawing,  Supplementary  to  shop 

work  for  beginners.     (Thirty  hours) 
Unit  Two — Hand  Tool  processes  in  Wood  Work.    (Twenty-five  hours) 
Unit  Three — Wood  finishes.     (Five  hours) 

UNIT  ONE — FUNDAMENTAL  MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

Supplementary  to  shop  work  for  beginners.     (Thirty  hours) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  use  drawing  board,  T  square,  triangles,  drawing" 
pencil  and  compass,  with  regard  to  working  drawings. 

2.  Ability  to  make  letters  and  figures  for  working  drawings. 

3.  Ability  to  interpret  and  apply  the  language  of  conventional 
lines. 

4.  Appreciation  of  accuracy  in  measurement. 

5.  Appreciation  of  the  important  relation  between  "the  draw- 
ing" and  "the  work." 

6.  Cultivation   of   the   habit   of   accurate   observation,  and 
honesty. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Fundamental  Mechanical  Drawing 
Supplementary  to  shop  work  for 
beginners. 


Plate  I.   Straight  line  exercise. 

a.  Horizontal,  vertical,  inclined 
and  parallel  lines. 

b.  Spacing  of  lines  to  various 
distances,  by  measurement. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
1.  Readings: 

French  and  Svenson,  Mechanical 
Drawing  for  High  Schools,  pp.  1-10. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Explanation  of  the  proper  position 
of  T  square  and  triangles  on  draw- 
ing board  and  methods  of  making 
the  different  lines  with  pencil, 
using  T  square  and  triangles  as 
guides.    Explain  the  use  of  rule. 

2.  Explanation  of  different  points 
used  on  pencil. 

Project: 

Draw  the  horizontal,  vertical,  in- 
clined and  parallel  lines  on  draw- 
ing paper  using  T  square  and  tri- 
angles as  guides. 


2.  Plate  II. 

Lettering  and  conventional 
lines. 

a.  Single  stroke  vertical  and  in- 
clined free  hand  lettering  and 
figures. 

b.  Firm  solid  lines,  dotted  lines, 
dot  and  dash,  light  lines,  ar- 
row-headed lines,  light  lines 
drawn  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees, border  lines. 


3.   Plate  III. 

Orthographic  Projections. 

a.  Right   angle  and  concentric 
arc  method. 

b.  Conventional  lines. 

c.  Placing  of  dimensions. 

d.  One-quarter,  one-half  and  full 
size  scale. 


2.  Readings: 

French  and  Svensen,  Mechanical 
Drawing  for  High  Schools,  pp.  15-20. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Method  of  making  different  types 
of  letters  and  figures. 

2.  Ways  in  which  the  different  con- 
ventional lines  are  drawn. 

Projects: 

1.  Demonstrate  two  types  of  letter- 
ing  and   figures    on  blackboard. 

2.  Draw  conventional  lines  on  black- 
board explaining  their  meaning. 

3.  Readings: 

French  and  Svensen,  Mechanical 
Drawing  for  High  Schools,  pp.  20-25. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  right  angle  and 
concentric  arc  method  of  ortho- 
graphic projection,  emphasizing 
the  necessity  for  the  method  of 
orthographic  projection. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  an  orthographic  projection 
of  a  block  of  wood  by  the  two 
methods,  on  blackboard: 

2.  Make,  on  blackboard,  a  perspec- 
tive sketch  of  the  same  block 
showing  the  difference  between 
the  two  methods. 

3.  Make  on  blackboard  orthographic 
projections  of  several  of  most 
common  joints,  such  as  the  butt, 
rabbet,  dado,  end  half  lap,  cross 
half  lap,  dowel,  and  mortise  and 
tennon. 

4.  Emphasize  the  necessity  of  ortho- 
graphic projection. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I.  References  for  pupils'  reading: 
A.    Weick,  C.  W. 

Wyatt,  E.  M. 

II.  References  for  teachers'  reading: 

A.  French,  T.  E. 

B.  Bennett,  C.  A. 


Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Blue  Print  Reading;  Bruce  Publishing 
Co. 

Manual  of  Engineering  Drawing,  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Co.,  pp.  1-31,  52-72. 

Problems    in    Mechanical  Drawing, 
Manual  Arts  Press. 


MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  UNIT  ONE 

Materials  and  Supplies  furnished  by  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 
12"xl8"  drawing  paper. 

One  3H  drawing  pencil  and  compass,  for  each  student. 
One  pencil  eraser,  for  each  student. 

One  work  bench  for  each  student  in  room  with  good  light  and  ventilation. 
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UNIT  TWO — HAXD  TOOL  PROCESSES  IN  WOODWORK 

Twenty-five  hours.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Working  knowledge  of  essentials  of  wood  joinery. 

2.  Direct  training  in  the  use  of  some  of  the  hand  tools  used 
in  woodworking. 

3.  Appreciation  of  acctiracy  in  measurement. 

4.  Appreciation  of  r.  good  product,  and  ability  to  make  repairs 
about  the  home. 

5.  Cultivation  of  the  habit  of  accurate  observation,  and  hon- 
esty. (XOTE)  Drawing  of  project  required  before  student 
does  any  woodwork. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 
Content 

A.  Tool  Processes  in  Woodwork. 

1.   Squaring  up  process  with 

a.  Jack  plane. 

b.  Try  square. 

c.  Back  saw. 

d.  Knife. 

e.  Rule. 


2.   Squaring  up  process  continued. 

a.  Jack  plane. 

b.  Try  square. 

c.  Back  saw. 

d.  Marking  gauge. 

e.  Block  plane. 

f.  T  bevel. 

g.  Knife. 

h.  Rule. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

1.  Readings: 

Griffith,    essentials    of  Woodwork- 
ing,   pp.  31-46,  25-26,  9-13,  205. 
Demonstration : 

1.  Explanation  of  parts  adjustments, 
and  proper  uses  of  jack  plane.  Use 
of  try  square,  back  saw,  knife  and 
rule. 

Project: 

1.  Make  a  sandpaper  block  %"x2"x3" 
by  planing  the  edges  parallel  to 
the  grain  of  wood  with  jack  plane. 
Mark  the  ends  square  with  knife 
using  try  square  as  guide,  and  cut 
the  ends  to  the  line  with  the  back 
saw. 

2.  Readings: 

Griffith,  Essentials  of  Wood-work- 
ing, pp.  9-20,  13-17,  25-26,  31-50. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Explanation  of  parts,  adjustments 
and  proper  use  of  jack  plane.  Use 
of  try  square,  back  saw.  marking 
gauge.  T  bevel,  knife  and  rule. 

Project: 

1.  Make  a  tea  mat — V2"x5"x5"  using 
marking  gauge  to  lay  out  lines 
along  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and 
try  square  and  knife  to  lay  out 
lines  across  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
Use  jack  plane  to  plane  edges 
parallel  to  grain  of  wood.  Cut 
ends  about  ^s"  from  line  with 
back  saw.  Plane  to  line  with 
block  plane.  Use  try  square  to  lay 
off  ^"  bevel  on  top  edges  of  mat 
across  grain,  and  marking  gauge 
parallel  to  grain  of  wood.  L'se 
block  plane  to  plane  this  bevel. 
Test  the  bevel  with  T  bevel. 
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3.   Squaring  up  process  continued  witti 
addition  of  the  boring  process. 

a.  Jack  plane. 

b.  Try  square. 

c.  Back  saw. 

d.  Marking  gauge. 

e.  Block  plane. 

f.  T  bevel. 

g.  Brace  and  bit, 

h.  Depth  gauge. 

i.  Knife, 
j.  Rule. 


Squaring  up  process  continued  with 
the  boring  process. 

a.  Jack  plane. 

b.  Try  square. 

c.  Back  saw. 

d.  Marking  gauge. 

e.  Block  plane. 

f.  T  bevel. 

g.  Brace  and  bit. 

h.  Depth  gauge. 

i.  Knife, 
j.  Rale. 


3.  Readings: 

Griffith,  Essentials  of  Wood-work- 
ing, pp.  9-20,  25-26,  31-59. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Explanation  of  adjustments  and 
proper  uses  of  jack  plane,  block 
plane,  try  square,  back  saw,  mark- 
ing gauge,  T  bevel,  brace  and  bit, 
depth  gauge,  knife  and  rule. 

Project: 

1.  Make  a  game  board  by  cutting  a 
block  of  wood  into  the  dimensions 
%"x5"x5"  using  the  marking 
gauge  to  lay  off  the  lines  parallel 
to  the  grain  of  wood,  and  try 
square  and  knife  to  lay  off  lines 
across  the  grain  of  the  wood.  Use 
jack  plane  to  plane  edges  parallel 
to  grain  of  wood.  Cut  end  about 
from  line  and  plane  down  to 
line  with  block  plane.  Lay  off 
centers  for  holes  in  block  with  try 
square  and  marking  gauge.  Lay 
off  M."  bevel  with  try  square  on 
top  edges,  of  block  and  plane  with 
block  plane.  With  brace  and  ^f^" 
bit,  with  depth  gauge  atttached, 
bore  holes  deep  on  centers. 
Cut  twenty,  one-inch  lengths  from 
1/4"  dowel  and  sandpaper  slightly, 
so  they  will  fit  the  holes. 

4.  Readings: 

Griffith,  Essentials  of  Woodworking, 
pp.  9-20,  22-27,  31-59,  76-78. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  proper  use  of  jack 
plane,  try  square,  back  saw,  mark- 
ing gauge,  block  plane,  T  bevel, 
brace  and  two  types  of  bits,  knife 
and  rule. 

Project: 

1.  Make  a  ring  toss  by  cutting  a 
block  of  wood  into  the  dimensions, 
%"x5"x5"  using  marking  gauge  to 
lay  off  lines  parallel  to  grain  of 
wood,  and  try  sqaare  and  knife  to 
lay  off  lines  across  the  grain  of 
wood.  Use  Jack  plane  to  plane 
edges,  parallel  to  grain  of  wood. 
Cut  ends  about  from  line  and 
plane  down  to  line  with  block 
plane.  Find  center  of  block  by 
means  of  diagonals.  Bore  V2"  hole 
into  the  block  using  the 
depth  gauge  Lay  off  bevel  on 
top  edges  of  block  with  try  square 
and  plane  with  block  plane.  Make 
a  round  peg  from  a  piece  %"x%" 
x6".  Apply  glue  to  end  of  peg  and 
insert  in  hole  in  block.  Smooth 
peg  with  sandpaper. 
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5.  Squaring  up  process  and  boring 
process  continued  with  addition  of 
method  of  fastening  two  pieces  of 
wood  together  with  screws,  and 
means  used  to  cut  a  board  parallel 
to  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

a.  Jack  plane. 

b.  Try  square. 

c.  Back  saw. 

d.  Marking  gauge. 

e.  Block  plane. 

f.  Brace  and  bit. 

g.  Screw  driver. 

h.  Countersink. 

i.  Rip-saw. 
j.  Knife, 
k.  Rule. 


6.  Squaring  up  process  continued,  de- 
veloping into  laying  out  and  work- 
ing symmetrical  shapes  that  are 
not  square;  method  of  fastening 
butt  joint  together  with  screws. 

a.  Jack  plane. 

b.  Try  square. 

c.  Back  saw. 

d.  Marking  gauge. 

e.  Block  plane. 

f.  Hand  drill  and  Vs"  drill. 

g.  Coping  saw. 

h.  Rip  saw. 

i.  Screw  driver, 
j.  Knife. 

k.  Rule. 

1.  Compass. 

NOTE — At  this  point,  organization  of 
this  course,  should  be  followed  to 
conform  to  the  building  program  of 
this  City. 

7.  Laying  out  and  cutting  a  shape 
other  than  straight  lines. 

a.  String  and  pin  method  of  laying 
out  an  ellipse. 

b.  Turning  saw. 

c.  Spoke  shave. 


5.  Readings: 

Griffith,  Essentials  of  Woodwork- 
ing, pp.  9-20,  22-27,  31-59,  90-92. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Explanation  of  proper  use  of  jack 
plane,  block  plane,  try  square, 
back  saw,  marking  gauge,  brace 
and  bit,  screw  driver,  countersink, 
rip  saw,  knife  and  rule. 

2.  Explanation  of  method  of  joining 
pieces  of  wood  together  with  glue 
and  screws. 

Project: 

1.  Make  one  end  of  a  bench  hook  by 
ripp.ng  out  the  bottom  piece  and 
block,  with  rip  saw  and  squaring 
it  up  to  dimensions  with  former 
tools.  Bore  holes  with  brace  and 
bit  tor  screws,  then  use  counter- 
sink. Apply  glue  and  fasten  with 
screws. 

6.  Readings: 

Griffith,  Essentials  of  Woodwork- 
ing, pp.  9-20,  22-27,  31-59. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  proper  use  of  jack 
plane,  block  plane,  try  square,  back 
saw,  marking  gauge,  hand  drill, 
coping  saw,  rip  saw,  screw  driver, 
knife  and  rule. 

2.  Explanation  of  butt  joint. 

3.  Explanation  of  applying  possible 
ornament. 

4.  Explanation  of  how  and  why  sand- 
paper is  used. 

Project: 

1.  Lay  out  front,  bottom  and  back 
of  stationery  holder  to  dimensions. 
Cut  corners  and  feet  with  coping 
saw.  Make  holes  for  screws  with 
hand  drill.  Fasten  front  and  back 
to  bottom  with  screws.  Sandpaper 
to  obtain  final  smoothness. 

7.  Readings: 

Griffith,  Essentials  of  Woodwork- 
ing, pp.  27,  7S-S0,  207. 

Demonstrations: 

L  Explanation  of  string  and  pin 
method  of  laying  out  an  ellipse 
and  proper  use  of  turning  saw  and 
spoke  shave. 

2.  Explanation  of  how  and  why  sand- 
paper is  used. 

Project: 

1.  After  laying  out.  make  an  elliptical 

catting  board  by  using  the  turning 
saw  and  spoke  shave.  Finish  with 
sandpaper. 
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(a)  Squaring  up  process;  boring 
process,  beveling  of  corners, 
and  method  of  fastening  two 
pieces  of  wood  together  with 
brads  and  glue. 

a.  Jack  plane. 

b.  Block  plane. 

c.  Back  saw. 

d.  Try  square. 

e.  Marking  gauge. 

f.  Brace  and  bit. 

g.  Rip-saw. 

h.  No.  13  hammer. 

i.  T^^"  nail  set. 
j.  T  bevel. 

k.  Knife. 
1.  Rule. 


(b)  Squaring  up  process,  beveling 
of  corners,  possibility  of  chip 
carving,  and  method  of  fasten- 
ing three  pieces  of  wood  to- 
gether with  brads,  screws,  and 
glue. 

a.  Jack  plane, 
b:  Block  plane. 

c.  Back  saw. 

d.  Try  square. 

e.  Marking  gauge. 

f.  Brace  and  bit. 

g.  Rip-saw. 

h.  No.  13  hammer. 


i. 

j. 

k. 

1. 


tV"  nail  set. 


T  bevel. 

Knife. 

Rule. 


Squaring  up  process,  boring  process, 
beveling  process,  method  of  fasten- 
ing butt  joint  with  brads,  and  lay- 
ing out  of  symmetrical  figure  from 
vertical  center  axis. 

a.  Jack  plane. 

b.  Block  plane. 

c.  Back  saw. 

d.  Try  square. 

e.  Marking  gauge. 

f.  Brace  and  bit. 


8.   (a)  Readings: 

Griffiths,  Essentials  of  Wood- 
working, pp.  14-15,  53-55,  90-91. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  proper  use  of 
jack  plane,  block  plane,  back 
saw,  try  square,  marking  gauge, 
brace  and  bit,  rip  saw,  hammer, 
nail  set,  knife,  T  bevel  and  rule. 

2  Explanation  of  laying  out  and 
beveling  corners,  how  brads 
and  hanging  devices  are  used. 

3.  Explanation  of  how  necktie 
rack  is  assembled. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  a  necktie  rack,  dowel 
pattern,  using  the  tools  just 
described.  For  demonstration 
purpose,  instructor  can  make 
one  side  only. 

8.  (b)  Readings: 

Griffith,  Essentials  of  Wood- 
working, pp.  14-15,  56-57,  61-65. 
90-91.  ' 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  proper  ase  of 
jack  plane,  block  plane,  back 
saw,  try  square,  marking  gauge, 
brace  and  bit,  rip  saw,  hammer, 
nail  set,  knife  and  rule. 

2.  Explanation  of  laying  out  and 
beveling  corners,  method  of 
mounting  bar  parallel  to  back, 
how  brads  and  hanging  devices 
are  used,  and  how  wood  chisel 
is  used  for  chip  carving. 

3.  Explanation  of  method  of  as- 
sembling necktie  rack. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  a  necktie  rack,  bar  pat- 
tern, with  tools  just  described. 
For  demonstration  purposes, 
instructor  can  make  about  two 
inches  of  chip  carving.  Pieces 
for  assembling  should  be  made 
before  class  period  and  then 
these  pieces  could  be  assembled 
before  class  with  accompanying 
instructions. 

9.  Readings: 

Griffith,  Essentials  of  Woodwork- 
working,  pp.  56-57,  90. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  tools  properly  used 
in  squaring  up  process,  boring 
process,  and  beveling  process. 

2.  Explanation  of  proper  use  of  ham- 
mer and  nail  set,  brad  awl,  knife 
and  rule. 
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g.  Rip  saw. 

h.  No.  13  hammer. 

i.  tV"  nail  set. 
j.  Brad  awl. 

k.  Knife. 
1.  Rule. 


10.  Squaring  up  process,  beveling  of 
corners. 

a.  Jack  plane. 

b.  Block  plane. 

c.  Back  saw. 

d.  Try  square. 

e.  Marking  gauge. 

f.  Gimlet. 

g.  Rip  saw. 

h.  Hammer. 

i.  tV"  nail  set. 
j.  Knife. 

k.  Rule. 


11.  Surfacing  and  squaring  up  rough 
stock,  boring  process  and  laying 
out  symmetrical  figure  from  hori- 


zontal  center  axis. 

a. 

Jack  plane. 

b. 

Block  plane. 

c. 

Cross  cut  saw. 

d. 

Try  square. 

e. 

Marking  gauge. 

f. 

Brace  and  bit. 

a:. 

Rip  saw. 

h. 

Screw  driver. 

i. 

T  bevel. 

j- 

Brace  and  screw  driver  bit. 

k. 

Dividers.  V. 

1. 

Spoke  shave. 

m. 

Counter  sink. 

n. 

Jig  saw. 

0. 

Knife. 

p. 

Rule. 

12.  Squaring  up  process,  continued, 
method  of  laying  out  an  octagon 
from  square  with  dividers  and  rule, 
method  of  making  cross  half  lap 
joint  with  back  saw  and  chisel. 

a.  Jack  plane. 

b.  Block  plane. 


3.  Explanation  of  laying  out  a  sym- 
metrical figure  from  vertical  cen- 
ter axis,  and  laying  out  and  con- 
structing a  trefoil  for  ornament. 

4.  Explanation  of  assembling  whisk 
broom  holder. 

Project: 

Make  front,  back  and  sides  to  di- 
mensions. Lay  out  and  bore  trefoil 
on  front,  for  ornament.  Bore  hole  in 
proper  positions  in  back,  to  hang 
up  holder.  Assemble  holder  with 
brads. 

10.  Readings: 

Noyes.  Handwork  on  Wood,  pp.  179, 
185-186. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  uses  of  tools  in 
squaring  up  and  beveling  process. 

2.  Explanation  of  assembling  and 
hanging  of  small  shelf. 

Project: 

1.  Make  a  small  wall  shelf  with  the 
approximate  dimensions  of  4%"x 
314 "x8".  The  design  of  this  shelf 
is  optional. 

11.  Readings: 

Griffith,  Essentials  of  Woodwork- 
ing, pp.  18,  27,  53-55  and  78. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  proper  use  of  jack 
plane  in  surfacing  rough  wood. 

2.  Explanation  of  tools,  in  squaring 
up  process. 

3.  Explanation  of  proper  use  of  divid- 
ers in  laying  out  symmetrical 
shape. 

4.  Explanation  of  proper  use  of 
spoke  shave,  screw  driver,  brace 
and  bit,  brace  and  screw  driver 
bit,  counter  sink,  jig  saw,  T  bevel 
and  rule. 

5.  Explanation  of  assembling  sleeve 
board. 

Project: 

1.  Square  up  a  rough  board  to  di- 
mensions for  bottom.  Lay  out  and 
cut  the  top  board  to  dimensions. 
Cut  out  the  block  with  jig  saw 
and  then  show  how  and  where 
screws  are  used  to  fasten  block 
to  top  and  bottom. 

12.  Readings: 

Griffith,  Essentials  of  Woodwork- 
ing, pp.  27,  61,  63,  67,  73,  102,  104,  207. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  method  of  laying 
out  an  octagon  from  a  square. 
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c.  Back  saw. 

d.  Try  square. 

e.  Marking  gauge. 

f.  Wood  chisel. 

g.  Foot  power  jig  saw  or  coping 
saw. 

li.  T  bevel. 

i.   6"  dividers. 

j.  Rip  saw. 

k.  No.  13  hammer. 

1.   Vtt"  nail  set. 

m.  Knife. 

n.  Rule. 


13.  Squaring  up  process,  beveling 
process,  method  of  fastening  butt 
joint  with  brads,  and  method  of 
fastening  two  pieces  of  wood  to- 
gether with  screws. 

a.  Jack  plane. 

b.  Block  plane. 

c.  Back  saw. 

d.  Try  saw. 

e.  Marking  gauge. 

f.  T  bevel. 

g.  Rip  saw. 

h.  Hand  drill. 

i.  Brace  and  countersink, 
j.   Screw  driver. 

k.  No.  13  hammer.  . 
1.   tV"  nail  set. 
m.  Brad  awl. 
n.  Knife, 
o.  Rule. 


14.  Squaring  up  process,  method  of 
making  a  rabbet  joint,  and  method 
ot  setting  hinges. 

a.  Jack  plane. 

b.  Block  plane. 

c.  Rabbet  plane, 

d.  Back  saw. 

e.  Try  square. 

f.  Marking  gauge. 

g.  T  bevel. 

h.  Brad  awl. 

i.  Rip  saw. 

j.   3"  screw  driver, 
k.  No.  13  hammer. 
1.   t^r"  nail  set. 
m.  Knife, 
n.  Rule. 


2.  Explanation  of  laying  out  and 
proper  use  of  tools  in  making  a 
cross  lap  joint. 

3.  Explanation  of  use  of  coping  saw 
or  jig  saw,  T  bevel  and  rule. 

4.  Explanation  of  method  of  fasten- 
ing legs  to  top  of  stand. 

5.  Explanation  of  possibilities  of 
applying  ornament  to  top  of  flower 
stand. 

Projects: 

1.  Lay  out  and  make  cross  lap  joint 
for  legs  of  flower  stand. 

2.  Lay  out  and  make  an  octagon 
top  from  square  piece. 

3.  Fasten  top  to  legs  with  glue  and 
brads. 

13.  Readings: 

Noyes,  Handwork  in  Wood,  pp.  188- 
192. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Check  up  on  necessity  of  squaring 
up  process. 

2.  Explanation  of  construction  of  top 
in  two  pieces,  with  grain  of  wood 
running  at  right  angles. 

3.  Explanations  of  proper  use  of 
tools  in  squaring  up,  beveling,  and 
boring  process. 

4.  Explanation  of  assembling  hand- 
kerchief box  and  method  of  fasten- 
ing together  the  two  pieces  of 
wood  in  the  top. 

5.  Explanation  of  possibilities  of  ap- 
plying ornament  to  top  of  box. 

Project : 

1.  This  stock  should  be  cut  out  to 
dimensions  before  class  period,  to 
save  time,  and,  then  assembled 
during  demonstration  period, 
There  is  no  new  process  involved, 
it  is  a  check  up  on  the  previous 
learning. 

14.  Readings: 

Noyes,  Handwork  in  Wood,  pp.  79, 
131-133. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  proper  use  of  tools 
in  squaring  up  process. 

2.  Explanation  of  use  of  rabbet  plane. 

3.  Explanation  of  use  of  glue  and 
brads  in  rabbet  joint. 

4.  Explanation  of  setting  and  attach- 
ing hinges. 

5.  Explanation  of  assembling  glove 
box;  box  to  be  made  solid  and 
cover  cut  out,  across  the  box, 
lengthwise. 
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6.  Explanation  of  possibilities  of  ap- 
plying ornament. 

Project: 

1.  This  stock  should  be  cut  out  to 
dimensions  before  class  period,  to 
save  time,  and  then  assembled 
during  demonstration  period. 
After  the  box  is  assembled  the 
cover  is  cut  off,  the  hings  are  set 
and  attached.  This  project  is  a 
check  up  on  the  previous  learning 
with  the  addition  of  knowledge  of 
hinges. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I.  Reference  for  Pupils'  Reading: 

A.  Griffith,  I.  S.  Essentials   of  Woodworking,  Manual 

Arts  Press,  pp.  9-104. 

B.  Noyes,  W.  Handwork    in    Wood,    Manual  Arts 

Press,  pp.  79,  131-133,  179-192. 

II.  Reference  for  Teachers'  Reading: 

A.  Wheeler,  C.  G.  Woodworl^ing,     The  Knickerbocker 

Press,  1924. 

B.  Noyes,  W.  Design   and    Construction   in  Wood, 

Manual  Arts  Press. 

MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  UNIT  TWO 
Materials  and  Supplies  furnished  by  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 
S2S.  White  pine,  white  cedar,  poplar  and  red  gum. 
1"  rough  white  pine,  and  redwood. 
2"x6"  rough  white  pine. 
%"x4  round  head  blued  screws. 
I%"x6  round  head  blued  screws. 
No.  113  screw  eyes. 
1^"  and  %"  dowels. 

%"  and  18  brads,  %x20  brads.    I"xl8  brads,  l"x20  brads. 
Glue.    Small  hinges  with  brads. 

Work  bench  for  each  student  in  a  well  lighted  and  ventilated  room. 

UNIT  THREE — WOOD  FINISHES  (Five  hours.) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Working  knowledge  of  oil,  wax,  oil  and  water  stain,  paint, 
shellac  and  varnish. 

2.  Direct  training  in  applying  oil,  wax,  oil  and  water  stain, 
paint,  shellac  and  varnish. 

3.  Appreciation  of  good  product. 

4.  Cultivation  of  habit  of  accurate  observation  and  honesty. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

NOTE:  For  some  of  the  projects,  the  finish  is  optional  with  student.  The 
finish  is  applied  after  the  tool  work  is  completed.  The  explanation 
concerning  finishing  is  given  at  this  time.  The  idea  is  to  start  with 
the  simple  finish,  and  progress  to  fine  varnish  finish. 

A.  Wood  Finishes.  Readings: 

1.  Preparation  of  wood  before  finish  Griffith,   Essentials   of  Woodwork- 
is  applied.  pp  175.189. 

2.  Content  of  some  of  the  finishes. 

3.  Method  of  applying  oil,  wax,  oil  and  Demonstrations: 

water  stain,  paint,  shellac  and  var-  1.  Explanation  of  how  and  why  sand- 

nish-  papering  is  done. 
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2.  Explanation  of  uses  and  reasons 
for  applying  oil,  wax,  oil  and  water 
stain,  paint,  shellac  and  varnish. 

Projects: 

1.  Sandpaper  first,  then  water  stain 
the  tea  mat. 

2.  Sandpaper  first  then  water  stain 
and  wax  game  board. 

3.  Sand  first,  then  oil  stain  and  wax 
ring  toss. 

4.  Sandpaper  first,  then  apply  lin- 
seed oil,  and  shellac  to  stationery 
holder. 

5.  Sandpaper  first,  then  apply  linseed 
oil,  shellac  and  varnish  to  neck- 
tie rack. 

6.  Sandpaper  first,  then  apply  lin- 
seed oil,  and  wax,  or  shellac  and 
varnish  to  whisk  broom  holder. 

7.  Sandpaper  first,  then  apply  oil  or 
water  stain  and  shellac  to  shelf,  or 
apply  paint. 

8.  Sandpaper  first,  then  apply  shellac 
and  varnish. 

9.  Sandpaper  first,  then  apply  linseed 
oil,  shellac,  and  varnish  to  hand- 
kerchief and  glove  box.  Sandpaper 
lightly  between  each  different  coat 
and  rub  finish. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I.  References  for  Pupils'  Readings: 

A.  Noyes  W.  Hand  work  in  Wood.  Manual  Arts  Press,  pp.  209-223. 

II.  References  for  Teachers'  Readings: 

A.  McGee,  R.  A.,  and  Brown,  A.  G.    Instructional  Units  in  Wood  Fin- 
ishing.   The  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  1927. 

MATERIAL  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  UNIT  THREE 

Materials  and  Supplies  furnished  by  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 

1.  Linseed  oil,  with  some  soft  cloth. 

2.  Floor  wax,  with  some  soft  cloth. 

3.  Oil  and  water  stain,  with  brushes. 

4.  Orange  and  white  shellac,  with  brushes. 

5.  Furniture  varnish,  with  brushes. 

6.  Sandpaper,  medium  and  fine. 

7.  Pumice  stone,  rotten  stone,  and  water. 

^.  Staining  table  with  zinc  top,  in  a  well  ventilated  and  dust  proof  room. 

WOODWORK  SHOP  EQUIPMENT — GRADE:  SEVENTH 

2  22  in.  Jointer  Planes.    Smooth  Bottom  Bailey  No.  7. 
24  14  in.  Jack  Planes.    Smooth  Bottom  Bailey  No.  5. 

3  9  in.  Smooth  Planes.  Bailey  No.  4. 
24  Adj.  Block  Planes.    Bailey  No.  9  . 

1     Combination.    Stanley  No.  45. 
1     Rabbet.    Stanley  No.  78. 

1  Router.    Stanley  No.  71 1/^  . 

12     Spoke  Shaves.     Stanley  No.  64. 

2  Spoke  Shaves.     Stanley  No.  63. 

1     Round  Shave.    Millers  Falls  No.  1. 

6     Hand  Scrapers,  3x5  in.    Stanley  No.  0. 

1     Scraper  Handle,  complete.    Stanley  No.  80. 
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2  4  6  in.  Marking  Gauges.    Stanley  No.  65. 

1  6  in.  Mortise  Gauge.    Stanley  No.  77. 
24  6  in.  Try  tfquares.     Stanley  No.  12. 

2  12  in.  Try  Squares.     Stanley  No.  12. 

2  16x2  4  Framing  Squares.    Stanley  No.  3.    White  Markings. 

3  8  in.  Slide  T  Bevels.     Stanley  No.  25. 

24  12  in.  Boxwood  Bench  Rules.    Stanley  No.  34i^. 

1  6  in.  Yankee  Spring  Dividers.    Starret  No.  84. 

1  8  in.  Yankee  Spring  Dividers.    Starret  No.  84. 

1  4  in.  Center  Punch.     Starret  No.  117A. 

1  61/^  in.  Hurwood  Scratch  Awl.    Stanley  No.  7. 

1  2  4  in.  Disston  Cross-cut  Saw,  8  pts. 

2  22  in,  Disston  Cross-cut  Saws,  9  pts. 

2  22  in.  Disston  Cross-cut  Saws,  10  pts. 

1  2  6  in.  Disston  Rip  Saw,  6  pts. 

2  2  4  in.  Disston  Rip  Saws,  7  pts. 

1  22  in.  Disston  Rip  Saw,  8  pts. 
24  10  in.  Disston  Back  Saws,  No.  4. 

2  16  in.  Millers  Falls  Turning  Saws. 

1  Stanley  Miter  Box,  No.  3  5  8.    Saw,  2  8x5  in. 

4  6  in.  F.M.P.  Coping  Saw  Frames. 

1  10  in.  Adj.  Hack  Saw  Frames.    Starret  No.  141. 

1  W.  F.  &  J.  Barnes,  Jig  Saw,  Velocipede,  No.  2. 

1  Disston  Nest  of  Saws,  No.  3. 

1  Goodell-Pratt  Bench  Grinder,  No.  485. 

2  India  Oil  Stones,  in  Wood  Box,  7"x2"xl"  (1  fine,  1  medium). 
1  India  Slip  Stone,  No.  14.  ^ 

1  India  Slip  Stone,  No.  22i^  fine. 

2  Bronzed  Steel  Oilers,       pt.,  3  in.  Nozzle. 

1  Oval  Scraper  Burnisher:  Ham,  Schlom  Co.,  No.  1. 

1  Huntington  Emery  Wheel  Dresser,  No.  3. 

2  12  in.  Nicholson  Bastard  Files  with  Handles. 

2  10  in.  Nicholson  Half  Round  Files  with  Handles. 

2  12  in.  Nicholson  Round  Bastard  Files  with  Handles. 

1  10  in.  Nicholson  Mill  Bastard  File  with  Handle. 
6  6  in.  Nicholson  Sav/  Files,  extra  slim  taper. 

2  Nicholson's  File  Card  and  Brush. 

1  8  in.  Draw  Knife:  Sargent  No.  10  or  Witherby  No.  115. 

1  4  in.  Bench  Hatchet.    Hammond  No.  12  0,  or  Hunt. 
12  Sloyd  Knives.    Dexter  No.  A. 

1  6  in.  P.S.W.  Side-cutting  Pliers. 

1  8  in.  P.S.W.  End-cutting  Nippers. 

1  6  in.  P.S.W.  Round-nose  Pliers. 

1  6  in.  Hargrave  Washer  Cutter. 

1  "Red  Devil"  Glass  Cutter. 

1  11/^  in  Chisel.     "Everlasting"  No.  4  0,  beveled. 

2  114  in.  Chisel.     "Everlasting"  No.  40,  beveled. 
4  1  in.  Chisel.     "Everlasting"  No.  40,  beveled. 

6  34  in.  Chisel.     "Everlasting"  No.  40,  beveled. 

6  Vz  in.  Chisel.     "Everlasting"  No.  40,  beveled. 

6  %  in.  Chisel.     "Everlasting"  No.  4  0,  beveled. 

6  14  in.  Chisel.     "Everlasting"  No.  4  0,  beveled. 

2  Vs  in.  Buck  Bros.  Socket  Firmer  Chisels,  beveled. 

1  1/4  in.  Buck  Bros.  Socket  Firmer  Chisel,  beveled. 

1  %  in.  Buck  Bros.  Socket  Firmer  Chisel,  beveled. 

1  %  in.  Buck  Bros.  Socket  Firmer  Chisel,  beveled. 

2  1  in.  Buck  Bros.  Socket  Firmer  Gouges,  outside  ground. 
1  %  in.  Buck  Bros.  Socket  Firmer  Gouge,  outside  ground. 
1  %  in.  Buck  Bros.  Socket  Firmer  Gouge,  outside  ground. 
1  %  in.  Buck  Bros.  Socket  Firmer  Gouge,  outside  ground. 
1  %  in.  Buck  Bros.  Socket  Firmer  Gouge,  outside  ground. 
1  %  in.  Cold  Chisel,  best  quality. 

1  31/^  in.  Cut,  P.  S.  &  W.  Tinner's  Snips,  "Hercules." 
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1  12  in.  Scissors.    Keen  Kutter  or  Weiss. 

24  Black  Bristle  Counter  Brushes.    Baker  &  Hamilton  No.  92. 

4  6  in.  Jorgensen  "Peerless"  Hand  Screws. 

4  10  in.  Jorgensen  "Peerless"  Hand  Screws. 

2  12  in.  Jorgensen  "Peerless"  Hand  Screws. 

4  6  in.  Carriage  Maker's  Clamps.    P.  S.  &  W. 

4  8  in.  Carriage  Maker's  Clamps.     P.  S.  &  W. 

2  3  ft.  Stearns  Steel  Bar  Clamps. 

4  4  ft.  Stearns  Steel  Bar  Clamps. 

2  5  ft.  Stearns  Steel  Bar  Clamps. 

4  "Maydole"  Hail  Hammers,  Adz  Eye,  Bell  Face,  No.  12  (13  oz.). 

8  "Maydole"  Hail  Hammers,  Adz  Eye,  Bell  Face,  No.  13  (17  oz.). 

2  1/16  in.  point,  Nail  Sets.    Starret  No.  116. 

2  3/32  in.  Nail  Sets     Starret  No.  116. 

12  Hickory  Mallets,  3x5  in..  Mortised  Handle. 

2  3  in.  "Hurwood"  Screw  Drivers. 

2  5  in.  "Hurwood"  Screw  Drivers. 
1  6  in.  "Hurwood"  Screw  Driver. 
1  8  in.  "Hurwood"  Screw  Driver. 

1  Screw  Driver  Bit.    Russell  Jennings  No.  100. 

1  Screw  Driver  Bit.    Russell  Jennings  No.  200. 

1  Screw  Driver  Bit.    Russell  Jennings  No.  300. 

1  10  in.  Coes  Monkey  Wrench. 

1  10  in.  Stillson  Pipe  Wrench. 

1  Machinist's  Vise,  4  in.  jaw.    Athol  No.  145,  with  pipe  attachment. 

1  Disston  Saw  Clamp,  No.  3.  > 

1  Stanley  Saw  Set,  No.  42.  , 

1  Stanley  Doweling  Jig,  No.  59. 

1  18  in.  Bit  Extension.    Millers  Falls  No.  1,  improved. 

1  Set  Russell  Jennings  Auger  Bits,       to  1  in.,  in  hardwood  case. 

3  %  in.  Russell  Jennings  Augur  Bits. 
3  %  in.  Russell  Jennings  Auger  Bits. 
3  1/4  in.  Russell  Jennings  Auger  Bits. 

2  Each — Vs,  3/16,  i/4  in.  Syracuse  Drill  Bits,  square  shank. 
1  Clark's  Expansive  Bit,  No.  3. 

1  y2  in.  Shop  Auger  or  Car  Bit,  18  in.  long,  unthreaded. 

1  Each — %,  Vz,  %,  1  in.  Fostner  Bits. 

1  Octagonal  Reamer.    H.  S.  B.  Co. 

3  %  in.  Stevens  Countersinks. 

1  Goodell-Pratt  Hand  Drill,  No.  5  2. 

4  Bit  Braces,  Millers  Falls,  No.  12,  8  in.  sweep. 

2  Bit  Braces,  Ratchet,  Millers  Falls,  No.  732,  10  in.  sweep. 

1  Stanley  Dowel  Pointer,  No.  22. 
6  Stanley  Peg  Awl  Hafts,  No.  16. 

2  Stanley  Bit  Gauges,  No.  49. 
1  Hargrave  Plug  Cutter. 

24  BENCHES. 

Sheldon  Pattern  Omaha  Model,  all  Maple  Manual  Training  Benches; 
52  in.  long,  22  in.  wide,  32  in.  high.  Top  2  i/t  in.  thick,  standard  strip 
construction,  glued  and  bolted.  Tool  recess  7  in.  wide  with  standard 
tool  rack.  Each  bench  to  be  fitted  with  side  and  tail  vise.  Side  vise 
to  be  "Wilcox"  No.  430,  rapid  acting;  jaws  maple  lined;  one  steel 
dog  for  each  bench.  Vises  to  have  adjustable  metal  dog  in  movable 
jaw.  Tail  vise  to  be  "concealed  type,"  Sheldon  Model,  continuous 
screw.    No  drawers. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING  EQUIPMENT. 

24     Basswood  Drawing  Boards,  hardwood  edges,  16x22  in. 
24     Bearwood  T  Squares,  24  in.  blade,  fixed  head. 

2     Pearwood  T  Squares,  3  6  in.  blade,  fixed  head. 
24     8  in.  Celluloid-Amber  Triangles,  45  degrees. 
24     10  in.  Celluloid-Amber  Triangles,  30-60  degrepa. 
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WOODWORKING  COURSE 

Grade:  Eighth 


I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES. 

To  give  pupils  a  general  knowledge  of  materials,  processes,  and  devices 
used  in  certain  basic  modern  industries,  and  some  experience  in 
manipulating  the  several  hand  tools  and  power  machines  used  in 
those  industries. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Geometrical  Drawing.    (Three  hours) 

Unit  Two — Kinds  of  Wood  for  building  and  furniture  construction. 
(One  hour) 

Unit  Three — Tool  Processes  in  Woodwork,  hand  and  power.  (Fifty- 
hours) 

Unit  Four — Wood  Finishes.     (Six  hours) 

UNIT  ONE — GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING 

(Three  Hours) 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  use  drawing  board,  T  square,  triangles,  drawing 
pencil  and  compass  with  regard  to  geometrical  problems. 

2.  Appreciation  of  accuracy  in  measurement,  and  habits  of 
honesty. 

3.  More  practice  in  either  single  stroke  vertical  or  inclined 
free  hand  lettering. 

4.  Slight  knowledge  and  experience  in  field  of  most  common 
geometrical  problems. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedure  and  Materials 

A.  Geometrical  Drawing.  1.  Readings: 

1.  Bisections  of  lines  and  angles.  Faunce,  "Mechanical  Drawing,"  pp. 

2.  Erection  of  perpendicular  lines.  17-2S. 

3.  Construction    of    triangles,        _  ,  .. 
 ^„„„  ,   J  Demonstrations: 


squares,  hexagons  and  circles. 


1.  Explanation  of  the  proper  position 
and  use  of  T  square  and  triangles 
on  drawing  board. 

2.  Explanation  of  the  proper  use  of 
pencil  and  compass  in  construct- 
ing the  geometrical  figures. 

3.  Explanation  of  the  method  of  con- 
structing the  several  geometrical 
problems. 

Projects : 

1.  Bisect  a  line  and  angle  on  black- 
board. 

2.  Erect  a  perpendicular  to  a  line  on 
blackboard. 

3.  Construct  a  triangle,  square,  hex- 
agon and  circle  on  blackboard. 

4.  Demonstrate  the  single  stroke 
vertical  and  inclined  free  hand 
lettering  on  blackboard. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I.  Reference  for  Pupils'  Reading: 

French  and  Svensen.    McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.    pp.  3-20,  105-110. 

II.  Reference  for  Teachers'  Reading: 

French — Manual  of  Engineering  Drawing.    McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 
pp.  34-72. 

MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  UNIT  ONE 
Materials  and  Supplies  furnished  by  San  Francisco  School  Department 
12"xl8:  drawing  paper. 

3H  and  HB,  drawing  pencils  and  compass  for  each  student. 
Pencil,  eraser  Cor  each  student. 

Work  bench  for  each  student  in  room,  with  good  light  and  ventilation. 

UNIT  TWO — KINDS  OF  WOOD  FOR  BUILDING  AND  FURNITURE 

CONSTRUCTION  (One  hour) 
L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  distinguish  the  most  common  local  woods  used 
for  building  purposes. 

2.  Ability  to  distinguish  local  woods  used  for  furniture  and 
cabinet  work. 

3.  Ability  to  distinguish  foreign  woods  used  for  furniture  and 
cabinet  work. 

4.  Slight  knowledge  of  characteristics  of  the  different  woods 
commonly  used  in  shop. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  Kinds  of  Wood. 

1.  Fir. 

2.  White  pine. 

3.  Redwood. 

4.  Poplar. 

5.  White  cedar. 

6.  Gum. 

7.  Mahogany. 

8.  Oak. 

9.  Walnut. 

10.  Red  cedar. 

11.  Birch. 

12.  Maple. 


Readings: 

Roth,  F.,  Timber  Bulletin  No.  10  of 
the  Forestry  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Griffith,  Essentials  of  Woodwork- 
ing, pp.  136-174. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  the  classification 
of  woods,  such  as  hard  wood,  and 
soft  wood. 

2.  Explanation  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  woods  used  in 
shop. 

3.  Short  explanation  of  how  trees 
are  made  into  lumber. 

Projects: 

1.  Take  several  pieces  of  different 
woods  and  compare  their  color  and 
odor. 

2.  Make  a  test  of  several  of  the 
woods  showing  how  some  are  open 
grained  and  others  are  close 
grained. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Reference  for  Pupils'  Reading: 

Handwork  in  Wood,  Manual  Arts 
Press,  pp.  13-20. 


A.    Noyes,  W. 


II.  Reference  for  Teachers'  Reading: 

A.  Noyes,  W. 

B.  Noyes,  W. 


Design    and    Construction   in  Wood, 

Manual  Arts  Press,  pp.  13-20. 
Wood  and  Forest.  Manual  Arts  Press. 
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MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  UNIT  TWO 
Small  pieces  of— 

1.  Fir.  7.  Mahogany. 

2.  White  Pine.  ,                       8.  Oak. 
Redwood.  9.  Walnut. 
Poplar.  10.  Red  Cedar. 
White  Cedar.  11.  Birch. 


Gum. 


12.  Maple. 


UNIT  THREE — TOOL  PROCESSES  IX  WOODWORK,  HAXD  AXD  POWER 

(Fifty  hours) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

.1.   Working  knowledge  of  essentials  of  woodjoinery. 

•   ,    2..:,  Direct  training  in  the  use  of  some  of  the  hand  tools  and 
:  ;  •     .  power  machines  used  in  woodworking. 

3.  A  greater  appreciation  of  accuracy  in  measurement. 

4.  '  Appreciation  of  a  good  product. 

5.  Appreciation  of  skill  and  ability  to  make  repairs  about  the 
.  horiie. 

6.  =  ,  Cultiyation  of  the  habit  of  accurate  observation  and  honesty. 
NOTE:  Drawing  of  project  required  before  student  does  any  woodwork. 


IL  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS; 
Content 

A.  Tool  Processes  in  Woodwork. 
(Hand  and  Power!)' 

1.  Squaring  up  process,  beveling  proc- 
ess, boring  process,  method  of  fas- 
tening butt  joints  together  with 
brads,  method  of  finding  angles 
from  given  dimensions  and  method 
of  hanging  a  cover. 

a.  Jack  plane. 
.    b.  Try  square. 

c.  Back  saw. 

d.  Marking  gauge. 

e.  Block  plane. 

f.  Brace  and  bit. 

g.  Rip  saw. 

h.  Miterbox  and  saw. 

i.  No.  13  hammer. 


nail  set. 


k.  Knife. 
1.  Rule. 


Squaring  up  process,  boring  proc- 
ess, method  of  tapering  and 
rounding,  method  of  making  and 
fastening  dado  joint. 

a.  Jack  plane. 

b.  Block  plane. 

c.  Router  plane. 


1.  Readings: 

Griffith,  Essentials  of  Woodwork- 
ing, pp.  9-53,  116-117. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  parts,  adjustments 
and  proper  uses  of  jack  plane  and 
block  plane;  proper  use  of  back 
saw,  marking  gauge,  try  square, 
rip  saw,  brace  and  bit,  hammer, 
nail  set,  knife,  rule. 

2.  Explanation  of  proper  use  of  mi- 
terbox. 

3.  Explanation  of  assembling  and 
method  of  hanging  a  cover  on  salt 
box. 

4.  Explanation  of  mill  bill. 
Projects: 

1.  Make  out  mill  bill  for  salt  box. 

2.  Cut  out  front,  back,  bottom,  sides 
and  top  of  salt  box  to  dimensions 
and  assemble  with  brads  and  ham- 
mer before  class. 

2.  Readings: 

Griffith,  Essentials  of  Woodwork- 
ing, pp.  9-67,  101-102. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  parts,  adjustments 
and   proper  uses   of  jack  plane, 
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d.  Back  saw. 

e.  Rip  saw. 

f.  Try  square. 

g.  Marking  gauge. 

h.  Brace  and  bit. 

i.  Wood  chisel. 

j.  No.  13  hammer, 
k.  Wooden  mallet. 
1. 

m.  Knife, 
n.  Rule. 


T^s"  nail  set. 


Squaring  up  process,  beveling  proc- 
ess, boring  process,  and  method  of 
making  and  fastening  mortise  and 
tenon  joint. 

a.  Jack  plane. 

b.  Block  plane. 

c.  Back  saw. 

d.  Rip  saw. 

6.  Try  square. 


f. 


Marking  gauge. 


T  bevel. 

h.  Brace  and  bit. 

i.  Wood  chisel. 

j.  Wooden  mallet, 
k.  Knife. 
1.  Rule. 


Squaring  up  process,  boring  proc- 
ess, beveling  process,  method  of 
laying  out  symmetrical  figure  from 
vertical  center  axis,  method  of  at- 
taching hanging  devices,  method  of 
constructing  a  cylinder  from  square 
stock,  method  of  cutting  a  slot, 
method  of  inserting  dowels  to  be 
used  as  an  axle. 

a.  Jack  plane. 

b.  Block  plane. 


block  plane,  router  plane.  Proper 
use  of  back  saw,  rip  saw,  try- 
square,  marking  gauge,  brace  and 
bit,  mallet  and  wood  chisel,  ham- 
mer and  nail  set,  knife  and  rule. 

2.  Explanation  of  tapering,  arms  of 
towel  rack,  and  beveling  corners 
on  back. 

3.  Explanation  of  making  dado  joint 
with  back  saw,  mallet  and  chisel, 
and  finishing  with  router  plane. 

4.  Explanation  of  assembling  brack- 
ets of  towel  rack  to  back. 

5.  Explanation  of  assembling  arms 
to  brackets  with  dowel  pin. 

6.  Explanation  of  mill  bill. 
Projects: 

1.  Make  mill  bill  for  towel  rack. 

2.  Make  dado  joints  with  the  back 
and  one  of  the  brackets  of  the 
towel  rack.  Make  one  arm  and 
show  how  it  is  fastened  to  the 
brackets. 

3.  After  showing  how,  this  much  is 
done,  if  a  completed  model  is 
shown  to  the  class,  a  greater  in- 
terest is  created,  which  helps  the 
student. 

.  Readings: 

Griffith,  Essentials  of  Woodwork- 
ing, pp.  9-53,  110-116. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanations  of  the  adjustments 
and  proper  uses  of  tools  used  in 
squaring  up  process. 

2.  Explanation  of  laying  out  and  mak- 
ing the  mortise  and  tenon  joint. 

3.  Explanation  of  mill  bill. 
Projects : 

1.  Make  mill  bill  for  hat  hook. 

2.  Make  the  tenon  on  the  hook,  and 
the  mortise  in  the  back  of  the 
hat  hook.  To  save  time  the  piece 
for  hook  could  be  marked  before 
class  period.  The  piece  for  the 
back  could  be  bored  with  brace 
and  bit,  and  only  the  chiseling 
done  before  class. 

,  Readings: 

Griffith,  Essentials  of  Woodworking, 
pp.  9-73,  76-78. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanations  of  the  adjustments 
and  proper  uses  of  tools  used  in 
the  squaring  up  process,  beveling 
process,  and  boring  process. 

2.  Explanation  of  making  square 
stock  cylindrical. 

3.  Explanation  of  making  a  slot  and 
using  the  piece  of  dowel  as  an 
axle. 

4.  Explanation  of  mill  bill. 
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c.  Back  saw. 

d.  Rip  saw. 

e.  Try  square. 

f.  Marking  gauge. 

g.  T  bevel. 

h.  Brace  and  bit. 

i.  Wood  chisel. 

j.  Wooden  mallet 
k.  Xo.  13  hammer. 
1.   Xail  set. 
m.  Knife, 
n.  Rule. 

5.  Squaring  up  process,  boring  proc- 
ess, beveling  process,  method  of 
laying  out  and  constructing  octagon 
from  a  square:  method  of  making 
cross  lap  joint,  method  of  making 
dado  joint  and  fastening  with 
screws,  method  of  laying  out  and 
cutting  brackets. 

a.  Jack  plane. 

b.  Block  plane. 

c.  Router  plane. 

d.  Back  saw. 

e.  Rip  saw. 

f.  Jig  or  coping  saw. 

g.  Try  square. 

h.  Dividers. 

i.  Marking  gauge, 
j.   T  bevel. 

k.  Hand  drill  and  bit. 
1.   Wood  chisel, 
m.  Wooden  mallet, 
n.  Screw  driver, 
o.  Xo.  13  hammer, 
p.  tV"  nail  set. 
q.  Knife, 
r.  Rule. 


6.  Squaring  up  process,  boring  proc- 
ess, method  of  laying  out  a  sym- 
metrical figure  from  center  axis, 
method  of  cutting. a  rabbet  in  two 
pieces  of  wood  so  that  they  can  be 
used  as  a  slide,  method  of  making 
a  groove,  method  of  setting  and 
fastening  hinges. 

a.  Jack  plane. 

b.  Block  plane. 

c.  Rabbet  plane. 

d.  Jig  saw  or  coping  saw. 

e.  Rip  saw. 

f.  Back  saw. 

g.  Try  square. 

h.  Dividers. 

i.  Marking  gauge, 
j.  Brace  and  bit. 


Projects : 

1.  Make  a  mill  bill  for  towel  roller. 

2.  Make  the  roller  of  a  towel  roller 
before  class.  Bore  holes  in  center 
of  ends,  for  dowel  that  serves  as 
axle.  Plane  square  stock  into  an 
octagon,  plane  octagon  into  a  hex- 
adecaeon.  Smooth  off  the  remain- 
ing edges  with  plane  and  finish 
with  sand  paper. 

3.  The  back  and  brackets  should  be 
laid  out  and  cut  out  before  class. 

5.  Readings: 

Griffith.  Essentials  of  Woodwork- 
ing, pp.  9-73,  9S-104. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  the  adj  istments, 
and  proper  use  of  tools  used  in 
the  squarin.g  up  process,  beveling 
process,  and  boring  process. 

2.  Explanation  of  laying  out  symmet- 
rical figure  from  vertical  center 
axis. 

3.  Explanation  of  method  of  con- 
structing an  octagon  from  a 
square. 

4.  Explanation  of  method  of  making 
cross  lap  and  dado  joint. 

5.  Explanation  of  laying  out  and 
cutting  brackets. 

6.  Explanation  of  method  of  as- 
sembling a  plant  stand  or  tabouret. 

7.  Explanation  of  mill  bill. 
Projects: 

1.  Make  a  mill  bill  for  plant  stand. 

2.  Make  an  octagon  from  a  square. 

3.  Make  a  cross  lap  and  dado  joint. 

4.  Cut  out  a  bracket  on  the  jig  saw. 

5.  Pieces  for  plant  stand  sho  ild  be 
cut  out  before  class  period  and 
assembled  before  class. 

6.  Readings: 

Griffith.    Essentials    of  Woodwork- 
ing, pp.  9-74.  123-124,  12S-129. 
X'oves.  Handwork  in  Wood,  pp.  79,  SO, 
131-133. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  adjustments  and 
proper  use  of  tools  used  in  squar- 
ing up  process,  and  boring  process. 

2.  Explanation  of  uses  of  rabbet 
plane. 

3.  Explanation  of  method  of  making 
a  groove,  and  a  stop  in  a  groove. 

4.  Explanation  of  setting  and  fas- 
tening hinges  on  book  ends. 

5.  Explanation  of  mill  bill. 
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k.  Wood  chisel. 
1.  Mortise  gauge, 
m.  Wooden  mallet, 
n.  Screw  driver. 

0.  No.  13  hammer, 
p.  iV"  nail  set. 

q.  Knife, 
r.  Rule. 

Squaring  up  process,  beveling  proc- 
ess, method  of  laying  out  a  sym- 
metrical figure  from  vertical  center 
axis;  method  of  fastening  rails  to 
ends  of  footstool;  method  of  fas- 
tening rails  and  ends  to  top  of  a 
foot  stool. 

a.  Jack  plane. 

b.  Block  plane. 

c.  Back  saw. 

d.  Rip  saw. 

e.  Jig  saw  or  coping  saw. 

f.  Try  square. 

g.  Marking  gauge. 

h.  T  bevel. 

1.  Brace  and  bit. 
j.   Screw  driver, 
k.  Knife. 

1.  Rule. 


Squaring  up  process;  method  of 
making  and  fastening  angular  end 
half  lap  joint;  method  of  laying 
out  a  symmetrical  figure  from  ver- 
tical center  axis,  using  arcs  of  cir- 
cle to  make  the  curves. 

a.  Jack  plane. 

b.  Block  plane. 

c.  Back  saw.  ' 

d.  Rip  saw. 

e.  Jig  saw  or  turning  saw. 

f.  Spoke  shave. 

g.  Brace  and  bit. 

h.  Wood  chisel. 

i.  Screw  driver, 
j.  Knife. 

k.  Rule. 


Squaring  up  process,  beveling  proc- 
ess; method  of  making  a  butt  joint, 
method  of  making  a  rabbet  joint, 


Projects: 

1.  Make  a  mill  bill  for  book  ends. 

2.  The  design  on  ends  is  optional. 
Rabbet  out  one  side  of  the  sliding 
parts  before  class,  then  assemble 
the  parts  before  class.  Attach  the 
hinges  to  this  movable  part  and 
the  end. 

7.  Readings: 

•Griffith,    Essentials    of  Woodwork- 
ing, pp.  9-74. 

Noyes,  Handwork  in  Wood,  p.  197. 
Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  proper  use  of  tools 
in  squaring  up  process,  and  boring 
process. 

2.  Explanation  of  method  of  fasten- 
ing top  to  rails  and  ends. 

3.  Explanation  of  use  of  T  bevel  in 
marking  rails. 

4.  Explanation  of  assembling  foot 
stool. 

5.  Explanation  of  mill  bill. 
Projects: 

1.  Make  a  mill  bill  for  foot  stool. 

2.  The  pieces  for  the  foot  stool  should 
be  cut  out  before  class  period, 
and  assembled  before  the  class. 

8.  Readings: 

Griffith,  Essentials  of  Woodwork- 
ing, pp.  9-74,  78. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Explanation  of  adjustments  and 
proper  use  of  tools  used  in  squar- 
ing up  process. 

2.  Explanation  of  use  of  spoke 
shaves. 

3.  Explanation  of  making  and  fasten- 
ing end  half  lap  joint. 

4.  Explanation  of  method  of  laying 
out  a  symmetrical  figure  from  ver- 
tical center  axis,  using  arcs  of 
circles  to  make  the  curves. 

5.  Explanation  of  assembling  and 
hanging  clothes  hanger. 

6.  Explanation  of  mill  bill. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  a  mill  bill  for  clothes  hanger. 

2.  Lay  out  and  cut  one  side  of  coat 
hanger  before  class.  Use  spoke 
shave  to  round  top  edges.  To  save 
time  the  other  side  and  rod  of 
clothes  hanger  should  be  made  be- 
fore class  period.  Assemble  clothes 
hanger  before  class. 

9.  Readings : 

Griffith,   Essentials   of  Woodwork- 
ing, pp.  9-74,  93,  104,  106,  129. 
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method  of  making  glue  joint, 
metlicd  of  making  a  groove,  method 
of  fastening  wood  together  with 
glue  and  brads,  method  of  setting 
glass. 

Jack  plane. 
Block  plane. 
Rabbet  plane. 
Miter  box  and  saw. 

e.  Back  saw, 

f.  Rip  saw. 

g.  Try  square. 
Marking  gauge. 
T  bevel. 
Xo.  13  hammer. 

k.  tV"  nail  set. 
1.   Glass  cutter. 

m.  Hand  screws  or  bar  clamps, 
n.  Knife, 
o.  Rule. 


At  this  point  the  student  is  allowed 
to  make  a  selection  of  projects  involv- 
ing power  machine  processes  used  in 
furniture  construction.  Each  student 
furnishes  and  pays  for  his  own  ma- 
terial. 


In  these  selected  projects,  machine 
processes  are  substituted  for  hand 
processes.  The  student  uses  machine 
processes  wherever  possible,  hand- 
work being  supplementary. 


Demonstrations : 

1.  Explanation  of  the  adjustments 
and  proper  uses  of  tools  used  in 
squaring  up  and  beveling  proc- 
esses. 

2.  Explanation  of  method  of  making 
a  bjtt,  rabbet  joint  and  glue  joint. 

3.  Explanation  of  method  of  cutting 
and  setting  glass  in  tray. 

4.  Explanation  of  method  of  assemb- 
ling tray. 

.5.  Explanation  of  mill  bill. 

Projects : 

1.  Z^Iake  a  mill  bill  of  tray. 

2.  The  pieces  for  tray  should  be  cut 
to  dimensions  before  class  period. 
:Make  a  glue  joint  of  two  of  the 
pieces  for  bottom,  explaining  the 
different  kinds  of  glue,  with  their 
names.  Make  a  rabbet  on  the  bot- 
tom of  one  of  the  sides,  and  a 
bevel  on  the  top. 

Procedure  and  Materials 

A  list  of  some  of  the  projects  is: 
Book  rack,  cedar  chest,  fernery,  sew- 
ing cabinet,  writing  desk  or  table, 
telephone  stand  and  chair,  library 
table,  center  and  side  table,  radio  cab- 
inet, medicine  cabinet,  music  cabinet, 
tool  chest,  table  and  floor  lami)s,  nut 
bowl,  pin  trays,  banjo  ukulele. 

The  power  machine  equipment  for 
shop  is: 

1  Saw  table  with  rip.  cross  cut.  2" 

dado  head. 
1  Band  saw,  30". 
1  Jig  saw. 

1  Surface  planer,  24". 
1  Jointer,  6". 
1  Boring  machine. 
1  Tool  grinder. 

3  V/ood  turning  lathes,  12"xo'. 


I. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Reference  for  Pupils'  Reading: 
A.  Griffith,  I.  S. 


II. 


Reference  for  Teachers'  Reading: 

A.  Xoyes.  W. 

B.  Wheeler,  C.  G. 


Woodwork  for  Secondary  Schools. 
Manual  Arts  Press,  for  hand  tools— 
pp.  76.  152,  184.    For  power  tools, 
pp.  26,  152-1S5.  214.    For  furniture 
construction,  pp.  254-319. 

Design  and  Construction  in  \Vood. 
Manual  Arts  Press,  pp.  1-15  7. 

Woodworking. 

The  Knickerbocker  Press,  pp.  1-353. 


MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  UNIT  THREE 
Materials  and  Supplies  for  the  first  nine  projects  furnished  by  San  Francisco 

School  Department 


1/4" 


3,4  " 


8    ,  ¥2 


%"x4  flat  head  screws 
l%"x8  flat  head  screws. 


34",  S2S.  White  Pine,  white  cedar,  poplar  and  red  gum. 
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1^4  "xS  round  head  blued  screws. 

%"xl8,  V8"xlS,  l"xl8  brads. 

Small  hinges  with  screws,  No.  113  screw  eyes. 

Glue. 

Bench  for  each  student  in  room  with  good  light  and  ventilation. 

UNIT  FOUR — WOOD  FINISHES     (Six  hours) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Working  knowledge  of  oil,  wax,  oil  and  water  stain,  paint, 
lacquer,  shellac  and  varnish. 

2.  Working  knowledge  of  transfers.    Direct  training  in  apply- 
ing oil,  wax,  stains,  varnish  and  transfers. 

3.  Better  judgment  and  appreciation  of  a  good  product. 

4.  Cultivation  of  habit  of  accurate  observation  and  honesty. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

NOTE:  For  these  projects  the  finish 
is  optional  with  the  student.  The 
finish  is  applied  after  the  tool  work 
is  completed.  The  explanation  con- 
cerning finishing  is  given  at  this 
time.  The  idea  is  to  start  with  a 
simple  finish  and  progress  to  a  fine 
varnish  finish. 

A.  Wood  Finishes. 

1.  '  Preparation  of  wood  before  finish 

is  applied. 

2.  Contents  of  some  of  the  finishes. 

3.  Method  of  applying  wood  and  com- 
position ornament. 

4.  Method  of  applying  oil,  wax,  oil  and 
water  stain,  paint,  lacquer,  shellac 
and  varnish. 


Readings: 

Griffith,  Essentials  of  Woodwork- 
ing, pp.  175-189. 

McGee  and  Brown,  Instructional 
Units  in  Wood  Finishing,  pp.  9-102. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  how  and  why  sand- 
papering is  done. 

2.  Explanation  of  content,  not  too  de- 
tailed, of  some  of  the  finishes. 

3.  Explanation  of  uses  and  reasons 
for  applying  transfers. 

4.  Explanation  of  uses  and  reasons 
for  applying  oil,  wax,  oil  and  wa- 
ter stain,  paint,  lacquer,  shellac, 
and  varnish. 

Projects: 

NOTE:  Sandpaper  for  final  smooth- 
ness is  required  before  any  finish 
is  applied.  The  finish  is  optional 
with  student  so  the  following  are 
only  suggestions: 

1.  White  or  orange  shellac,  the  salt 
box. 

2.  Oil,  shellac,  and  varnish,  the  towel 
rack. 

3.  Wax  the  hat  hook. 

4.  Water  or  oil  stain,  then  shellac , 
towel  roller. 

5.  Water  or  oil  stain,  then  shellac 
and  varnish  the  plant  stand  or 
tabouret. 

6.  Oil,  shellac,  and  varnish  the  book 
ends. 
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7.  Oil  or  water  stain,  then  shellac 
and  varnish  the  footstool. 

S.  Shellac  and  varnish  clothes 
hanger. 

9.  Shellac  and  varnish  or  lacquer 
the  tray. 

10.  Selective  projects  involve  oil, 
wax.  oil  and  water  stain,  paint, 
lacquer,  shellac  and  varnish.  With 
these  projects  a  finer  finish  is  ex- 
pected of  the  student, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I.  Reference  for  Pupils'  Reading: 

A.  Xoyes.  W.  Hand  Work  in  Wood. 

Manual  Arts  Press,  pp.  132-193. 

II.  Reference  for  Teachers'  Reading: 

A.  McGee.  R.  A..  Brown,  A.  G     Instructional  Units  in  Wood  Finish- 

ing. 

The  Bruce  Publishing  Co. 

B.  Wheeler.  C.  G.  Wood  Working. 

Kjiickerbocker  Press,  pp.  132-193. 

MATERIAXS  AJN'D  SUPPLIES  FOR  UNIT  THREE 

Materials  and  Supplies  furnished  by  San  Francisco  School  Department 

for  first  nine  projects. 

1.  Linseed  oil,  with  some  soft  cloth. 

2.  Floor  wax.  with  some  soft  cloth. 

3.  Oil  and  water  stain,  with  brushes. 

4.  Orange  and  white  shellac,  with  brushes. 

5.  Lacquer,  with  brushes. 

6.  Furniture  varnish,  with  brushes. 

7.  Sandpaper,  medium  and  fine. 
S.  Steel  wool.  No.  0. 

9.  Pumice  stone,  rotten  stone,  pad  and  water. 

10.  Staining  table  with  zinc  top,  in  a  well  ventilated,  dust  proof  room. 
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WOODWORKING  COURSE 

Grade:  Ninth 


NOTE:  This  course  is  an  elective  course,  but,  owing  to  limited  shop  facilities, 
it  is  given  as  a  prescribed  course.  The  student  furnishes  and  pays  for 
his  material. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

To  give  pupils  a  general  knowledge  of  materials,  processes,  aiid  devices 
used  in  certain  basic  modern  industry,  and  some  experience  in 
manipulating  the  several  hand  tools  and  power  machines  used  in  those 
industries. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One— Kinds  of  wood '  for  building  and  furniture  construction. 
(Two  hours)  .  , 

'  Unit  Two— Tool  processes  in  woodwork,  hand  and  power.  (Fifty 
hours) 

Unit  Three— Wood  Finishes.    (Eight  hours)  ' 

UNIT  ONE — KINDS  OF  WOOD  FOR  BUILDING  AND  FURNITURE 

CONSTRUCTION  ,  (Two  hours)  . 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities.  ' 

1.  Ability  to  distinguish  the  most  common  local  woods  used 
for  building  purposes.  . 

2.  Ability  to  distinguish  foreign  woods  used  for  furniture  and 
cabinet  work. 

3.  Ability  to  distinguish  local  woods  used  for  furniture  and 
cabinet  work.  ,  ... 

4.  Slight  knowledge  of  characteristics  of  the  different  woods 
commonly  used  in  shop. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  Kinds  of  Wood. 

1.  Fir. 

2.  White  pine. 

3.  Redwood. 

4.  Poplar. 

5.  White  cedar. 

6.  Gum. 

7.  Mahogany. 

8.  Oak. 

9.  Walnut. 

10.  Red  cedar. 

11.  Birch. 

12.  Maple. 


Readings: 
Roth,  F.,  Timber  Bulletin  No.  10  of 
the  Forestry  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Griffith,  Esentials  of  Woodwork- 
ing, pp.  136-174. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  the  classification  of 
woods,  such  as  hard  wood,  and 
soft  wood. 

2.  Explanation  of  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  woods  used  in 
shop. 

3.  Short  explanation  of  how  trees  are 
made  into  lumber. 

Projects : 

1.  Take  several  pieces  of  different 
woods  and  compare  their  color 
and  odor. 

2.  Make  a  test  of  several  of  the 
woods  showing  how  some  are  open 
grained  and  others  are  close 
grained. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I.  Reference  for  Pupils'  Reading: 

A.  Noyes,  W. 

II.  Reference  for  Teachers'  Reading: 

A.  Noyes,  W, 

B.  Noyes,  W. 


Handwork  in  Wood. 

Manual  Arts  Press,  pp.  13-2  0. 

Design  and  Construction  in  Wood. 
Manual  Arts  Press,  pp.  13-20. 
Wood  and  Forest. 
Manual  Arts  Press. 


MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  UNIT  ONE 
Small  pieces  of — 

1.  Fir.  7.  Mahogany. 

2.  White  Pine.  8.  Oak. 

3.  Redwood.  9.  Walnut. 

4.  Poplar.  10.  Red  Cedar. 
White  Cedar.  11.  Birch. 
Gum.  12.  Maple. 


6. 


rXIT  TWO — TOOL  PROCESSES  IX  WOODAVORK,  HAM)  AND  POWER 

(Fifty  hours) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Working  knowledge  of  essentials  of  woodjoinery. 

2.  Direct  training  in  the  use  of  some  of  the  hand  tools  and 

I power  machines  used  in  woodworking. 
3.    Slight  knowledge  of  period  styles  of  furniture. 
4.    A  greater  appreciation  of  accuracy  in  measurement. 
5.    Appreciation  of  a  good  product. 
6.    Appreciation  of  skill,  ability  to  make  repairs  about 
home. 

7.    Cultivation  of  the  habit  of  accurate  observation. 
'NOTE:  Drawing  of  project  required  before  student  does  any  woodwork. 
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II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Tool  processes  in  woodwork  (hand 
and  power). 

1.  As  this  is  selective  course  the 
student  selects  his  own  project  in- 
volving power  machine  processes 
used  in  furniture  construction. 


In  these  selected  projects,  machine 
processes  are  substituted  for  hand 
processes.  The  student  uses  ma- 
chine processes  wherever  possible, 
handwork  being  supplementary. 


The  period  styles  of  furniture  are 
given  as  lectures  and  discussions. 
The  aim  is  to  give  a  very  general 
working  knowledge  of  the  different 
styles. 


Procedures  and  Materials. 


1.  A  list  of  some  of  the  projects  is: 
Book  rack,  cedar  chest,  fernery,  sew- 
ing cabinet,  writing  desk  or  table, 
telephone  stand  and  chair,  library 
table,  center  and  side  table,  radio 
cabinet,  medicine  cabinet,  music 
cabinet,  tool  chest,  table  and  floor 
lamps,  nut  bowl,  pin  trays,  banjo  uke. 

2.  The  power  machine  equipment  for 
shop  is: 

1  Saw  table  with  rip,  cross-cut.  2" 

dado  head. 
1  Band  saw,  30". 
1  Jig  saw. 

1  Surface  planer,  24". 
1  Jointer,  6". 
1  Boring  machine. 
1  Tool  grinder. 

3  Wood  turning  lathes,  12"x5'. 

3.  Some  of  the  styles  of  furniture  dis- 
cussed are: 

a.  William  and  Mary. 

b.  Queen  Anne. 

c.  Adam. 
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d.  Louis  XVI. 

e.  Sheraton. 

f.  Colonial. 

g.  Elizabethan. 

h.  Hepplewhite. 

i.  Dutch. 

j.  Mission. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Reference  for  Pupils'  Reading: 
A.    Griffith,  L  S. 


II.  References  for  Teachers'  Reading: 

A.  Noyes,  W. 

B.  Wheeler,  C.  G. 


Woodwork  for  Secondary  Schools. 
Manual  Arts  Press;  for  hand  tools,  pi 
11-76,  152-184;  for  power  tools,  76-15 
185-214;  for  furniture  construction,  p 
254-319. 

Design  and  Construction  in  Wood. 
Manual  Arts  Press,  pp.  1-157. 
Woodworking. 

The  Knickerbocker  Press,  pp.  1-353. 


MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  UNIT  THREE 
Materials  and  supplies  for  the  first  nine  projects  furnished  by  San  Fran 
Cisco  School  Department. 

M",  V2",         S2S  White  pine,  white  cedar,  poplar  and  red  gum. 

%"x4  flat  head  screws. 
11/4 "x8  flat  head  screws. 
Ii/4"x8  round  head  blued  screws. 
%"xl8,  %"xl8,  l"xl8  brads. 
Small  hinges  with  screws,  No.  113  screw  eyes. 
Glue. 

Bench  for  each  student  in  room  with  good  light  and  ventilation. 

UNIT  THREE — WOOD  FINISHES  (Eight  hours) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Working  knowledge  of  oil,  wax,  oil  and  water  stain,  paint 
lacquer,  shellac  and  varnish. 

2.  Working  knowledge  of  transfers.    Direct  training  in  apply- 
ing oil,  wax,  stains,  varnish  and  transfers. 

3.  Better  judgment  and  appreciation  of  a  good  product 

4.  Cultivation  of  habit  of  accurate  observation. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

NOTE:  For  these  projects  the  finish 
is  optional  with  student.  The  finish 
is  applied  after  the  tool  work  is 
completed.  The  explanation  con- 
cerning finishing  is  given  at  this 
time.  The  idea  is  to  start  with  a 
simple  finish  and  progress  to  a  fine 
varnish  finish. 

A.  Wood  Finishes. 

1.  Preparation  of  wood  before  finish 
is  applied. 

2.  Contents  of  some  of  the  finishes. 

3.  Method  of  applying  wood  and  com- 
position ornament. 

4.  Method  of  applying  oil,  wax,  oil  and 
water  stain,  paint,  lacQKer,  shellac 
and  varnish. 


Readings: 

Griffith,  Essentials  of  Woodwork- 
ing, pp.  175-189. 

McGee  and  Brown,  Instructional 
Units  in  Wood  Finishing,  pp.  9-102. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  how  and  why  sand- 
papering is  done. 

2.  Explanation  of  content,  not  too 
detailed,  of  some  of  the  finishes. 
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3.  Explanation  of  uses  and  reasons 
for  applying  transfers. 

4.  Explanation  of  uses  and  reasons 
for  applying  oil,  wax,  oil  and  water 
stain,  paint,  lacquer,  shellac  and 
varnish. 

Projects: 

NOTE:  Sandpaper  for  final  smooth- 
ness is  required  before  any  finish 
is  applied.  The  finish  is  optional 
with  student  so  the  following  are 
only  suggestions: 

1.  \Yhite  or  orange  shellac,  the  salt 
box. 

2.  Oil,  shellac  and  varnish  the  towel 
rack. 

3.  Wax  the  hat  hook. 

4.  Water  or  oil  stain,  then  shellac 
towel  roller. 

5.  Water  or  oil  stain,  then  shellac 
and  varnish  the  plant  stand  or 
tabouret. 

6.  Oil.  shellac  and  varnish  the  book 
ends. 

7.  Oil  or  water  stain,  then  shellac 
and  varnish  the  foot  stool. 

8.  Shellac  and  varnish  clothes 
hanger. 

9.  Shellac  and  varnish  or  lacquer 
the  tray. 

10.  Selective  projects  involve  oil,  wax, 
oil  and  water  stain,  paint,  lacquer, 
shellac  and  varnish.  With  these 
projects  a  finer  finish  is  expected 
of  the  student. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Reference  for  Pupils'  Reading. 
A.  Noyes,  W. 

References  for  Teachers'  Reading: 
A.  McGee,  R.  A.,  Brown,  A.  G. 


B.  Wheeler,  C.  G. 


Hand  Work  in  Wood. 
Manual  Arts  Press,  pp.  132-193. 

Instructional  Units  in  Wood  Finish- 
ing. 

The  Bruce  Publishing  Co. 
Woodworking. 

The"  Knickerbocker  Press,  pp.  132- 
193. 


MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  UNIT  THREE 

1.  Linseed  oil,  with  some  soft  cloth. 

2.  Floor  wax,  with  some  soft  cloth. 

3.  Oil  and  water  stain,  with  brushes. 

4.  Orange  and  white  shellac,  with  brushes. 

5.  Lacquer,  with  brushes. 

6.  Furniture  varnish,  with  brushes, 

7.  Sandpaper,  medium  and  fine. 

8.  Steel  wood,  Xo.  0. 

9.  Pumice  stone,  rotten  stone,  pad  and  water. 

10.  Staining  table  with  zinc  top,  in  a  well  ventilated  dust  proof  room. 
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PART  TWO 


SHEET  METAL  COURSE 

Grade:  High  Seventh 

Elementary  (20  weeks) 

[.     GEXERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  give  pupils  a  general  knowledge  of  the  materials  and  some 
measures  of  experience  in  manipulating  the  several  tools,  machines, 
processes  and  devices  used  in  the  Sheet  Metal  Industry. 

[T.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Basic  Metals  (1  week). 
Unit  Two — Soldering  and  Fluxes  (1  week) 
Unit  Three — Kinds  and  operations  of  Sheet  Metal  tools  and  ma- 
chines (1  week). 
Unit  Four — Drawing  and  development  of  projects. 
Unit  Five — Cutting  and  transferring  patterns. 
Unit  Six — Inspection  of  finished  projects 

UNIT  ONE — BASIC  METALS  (One  week) 
I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  become  familiar  with  the  various  kinds  of  Sheet  Metal. 

2.  To  acquire  skill  and  ability  in  determining  thickness  of 
Sheet  Metals. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  uses  of  various  Sheet  Metals. 


n.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Basic  Sheet  Metals. 

1.  Black  steel 

2.  Galvanized  steel. 

3.  Tin  plate. 

4.  Copper. 

5.  Brass. 

6.  Zinc. 

7.  Lead. 


Procedure  and  Materials 

Readings: 

R.  L.  Welch,  Sheet  Metal  Manual, 
pp.  11-13. 

Lectures: 

The  properties  and  uses  of  the 
various  sheet  metals  used  in  this 
industry.  Demonstrate  with 
samples  by  showing. 
Determine  thickness  of  sheet  met- 
als, using  a  wire  or  metal  gauge. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I.  References  for  Pupils'  Reading: 

1.  Broemel;  Sheet  Metal  Manual,  pp.  11-26,  443-462 

2.  R.  L.  Welch;  Sheet  Metal,  pp.  11-13. 

II.  References  for  Teachers'  Reading: 

(as  above) 

MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  UNIT  ONE 

Small  sheets  of  black  steel,  galvanized  steel,  tin  plate,  copper,  brass,  zinc 
lead,  and  a  metal  gauge. 

UNIT  TWO— SOLDKHING  AND  FLUXES     (One  week) 
I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  use  and  care  of  soldering  coppers. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  various  fluxes  and  their  relation  to 
metals. 
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II    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Forging  of  soldering  coppers. 

B.  Tinning  of  soldering  coppers. 

C.  Various  fluxes. 

D.  Practice  solderins:. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 
R.  L.  Welch.  Sheet  Metal,  pp.  19-23. 
Broerael,  Sheet  Metal  Manual,  pp. 
1T6-1S5 

Demonstrations : 

a.  Heat,  forge  and  tin  a  soldering  cop- 
per to  suit  a  soldering  job. 

b.  Lectures  on  fluxes  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  various  metals,  such  as 
muriatic  acid  when  used  for  solder- 
ing galvanized  steel. 

Brass. 


Chloride  of  Zinc  •< 


Copper. 

Zinc. 

Iron. 


Tallow — Lead. 
Rosin — Tin. 

c.  Practice  soldering  two  pieces  of  gal- 
vanized steel  together. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
T.     References  for  Pupils'  Reading: 

1.  Broemel:  Sheet  Metal  Manual,  pp.  1T6-1S5. 

2.  R.  L.  Welch:  Sheet  Metal,  pp.  19-23. 

II.  References  for  Teachers'  Reading: 
'  as  above 

MATERIALS.  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  UNIT  TWO 

Soldering  coppers,  gas  furnace,  stake,  hammer,  vise,  file,  solder,  muriatic 
acid,  salamoniac.  zinc,  rosin,  tallow. 


.rXIT  THREE — laXDS  AXD  OPERATIOXS  OF  SHEET  METAL  TOOLS 

AXD  MACHINES   (One  week) 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

Attitudes.  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  various  tools  and  machines 
used  for  sheet  metal  work. 

2.  To  develop  judgment  in  the  selection  and  care  of  machines 
and  tools. 


11.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 

A.  ^lachines  and  tools, 
a.  Hand  tools. 

1.  Scratch  awl. 

2.  Prick  punch. 

3.  Solid  punch. 

4.  Hollow  punch. 

5.  Rivet  set. 

6.  Groover. 

7.  Straight  snips. 
S.   Circular  snips. 

9.  Riveting  hammer. 

10.  Setting  hammer. 

11.  Raisins:  hammer. 

12.  Mallet. 

13.  Dividers. 

14.  Wire  nipper. 

15.  Wire  chisel. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings : 
R.  L.  Welch.  Sheet  Metal,  pp.  21-46. 
Broemel.  Sheet  Metal  Manual,  pp. 
22-144. 

Demonstration  of  cutting,  squaring, 
folding  and  forming  of  sheet 
metal. 

1.  Mark  out  and  form  a  galvanized 
sheet  metal  box  S"  long,  5"  wide. 
li<"  deep.  Mark  out  the  pattern, 
using  the  scratch  awl.  square,  rule 
and  straight  edge.  Mark  the  lines 
for  forming  and  holes  for  rivets 
with  the  prick  punch.  Cut  out  the 
box  using  the  square  shears  and 
snips  for  corners.  Punch  holes  for 


16.  Lattern  chisel. 

.    17.  Wire  or  metal  gauge. 

18.  Pliers. 

19.  Straight  edge. 

20.  Square. 

b.  Bench  tools. 

1.  Stake  holder. 

2.  Beakhorn  stake. 

3.  Blowhorn  stake. 

4.  Creasing  stake. 

5.  Double  seaming  stake. 

6.  Conductor  stake. 

7.  Candle  mold  stake. 

8.  Needle  case  stake. 

9.  Square  stake. 

10.  Hatchet  stake. 

11.  Bottom  stake. 

12.  Bevel  edge  stake. 

13.  Round  head  stake. 

14.  Vise. 

c.  Machines. 

1.  Squaring  shears. 

2.  Circular  shears. 

3.  Bar  folding  machine. 

4.  Roll  forming  machine. 

5.  Cornice  brake. 

6.  Groover. 

7.  Turning  machine. 

8.  Wiring  machine. 

9.  Burring  machine. 

10.  Setting  down  machine. 

11.  Beading  machine. 

12.  Crimping  machine. 

13.  Bench  punch  machine. 


rivets  with  the  solid  punch  on  a 
block  of  wood,  or  bench  punch. 
Form  the  sides  of  box  using  the 
cornice  brake.  Rivet  the  corners 
of  box  using  riveting  hammer  and 
rivet  set.  Solder  the  corners  using 
muriatic  acid  as  a  flux. 

2.  Mark  out  and  form  a  cup.  Cut 
out  the  pattern  using  snips  or 
squaring  shears.  Turn  the  edges 
for  wiring  and  seaming,  using  the 
bar  folders.  Wire  the  top  using 
pliers  and  wiring  machine.  Roll 
in  the  forming  machine  and  groove 
the  seam,  using  the  hand  or  ma- 
chine groover.  Mark  the  bottom 
of  the  cup  with  the  dividers  and 
cut  out  the  circle,  using  the  snips 
or  circle  shears.  Form  a  small 
right  angle  burr  on  the  body  and 
bottom  of  cup,  using  the  burring 
machine.  Been  or  set  down  the 
seam  joining  the  body  and  the 
bottom  together,  using  the  setting 
down  machine  or  setting  hammer. 
Double  seam  the  bottom,  using  a 
mallet  and  double  seaming  stake. 
Make  a  handle  and  solder  to  the 
body,  using  rosin  as  a  flux. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I.  References  for  Pupils'  Reading: 

1.  R.  L.  Welch;  Sheet  Metal,  pp.  21-46. 

2.  Broemel;  Sheet  Metal  Manual,  pp.  22-144. 

II.  References  for  Teachers'  Reading: 

(same  as  above) 

MATERIALS,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  UNIT  THREE 

Galvanized  steel,  I-X  tin  plate,  solder,  wire,  rivets,  muriatic  acid,  rosin,  and 
tools  listed  above. 

UNIT  FOUR — DRAWING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROJECTS  (17  weeks) 
I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  give  a  balanced  practice  in  sheet  metal  pattern  drafting. 

2.  To  enable  a  pupil  to  visualize  a  finished  project. 

6.   To  acquire  skill  in  the  art  of  lettering  and  drawing. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Designing,   drawing,  and  develop- 
ments of  projects. 

B.  Parallel  line  developments. 

C.  Radial  line  development. 

D.  Triangulation. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Broemel,  Sheet  Metal  Manual  pp. 
222-225. 

R.  L.  Welch,  Sheet  Metal,  pp.  43-59. 
Correlated  Mathematics. 
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Demonstrations: 

a.  Design  and  develop  the  pattern 
for  a  scoop,  using  the  parallel  line 
development. 

b.  Design  and  develop  the  pattern 
for  a  funnel,  using  the  radial  line 
development. 

c.  Design  and  develop  the  pattern 
for  a  transition  piece,  using  trian- 
gulation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I.  References  for  Pupils'  Reading: 

1.  Welch;  Sheet  Metal,  pp.  4  3-5  9. 

2.  Broemel;  Sheet  Metal  Manual,  pp.  222-256. 

II.  References  for  Teachers'  Reading: 

(as  above) 

MATERIALS,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  UNIT  FOUR 
Drawing  board,  tee  square,  rule,  angles,  paper,  pencil,  eraser,  and  compass. 

rXIT  FIVE — CXTTIXG  AND  TRAXSFERRIXG,  PATTERNS 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  acquire  accuracy  in  the  transferring  of  patterns. 

2.  Knowledge  of  full  size  patterns  and  their  value  in  trans- 
ferring. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Methods   of  cutting  and  transfer-  Readings: 

ring  patterns  to  metal.  r.  l.  Welch,  Sheet  Metal,  pp.  28-29. 

B.  Methods  of  transferring.  Broemel,  Sheet  Metal  Manual,  pp. 

a.  Tracing  or  marking.  '  151-156. 

b.  Punching.  n^rv,««o+r.af 

Demonstrations. 

a.  Transfer  a  paper  pattern  of  a 
funnel  to  a  piece  of  tin  and  mark 
the  outline. 

b.  Punch  the  holes  for  folding  the 
edges  with  a  prick  punch. 

c.  Cut,  form  and  assemble  the 
project. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I.  References  for  Pupils'  Reading: 

1.  R.  L.  Welch;  Sheet  Metal,  pp.  28-29. 

2,  Broemel;  Sheet  Metal  Manual,  pp.  151-156. 

II.  References  for  Teachers'  Reading: 

(as  above) 

MATERIALS,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  UNIT  FIVE 
Scratch  awl,  pencil,  prick  punch,  hammer  and  material  for  funnel. 

UNIT  SIX — IXSPECTIOX  OF  FIXISHED  PROJECTS 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Quality  of  project. 

2.  Shape  and  size  of  project. 
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II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


Content 

A.  Inspection  of  finished  project. 

B.  Individual  projects. 


Procedure  and  Materials 


Readings: 


R.  L.  Welch,  Sheet  Metal,  pp.  21-42. 
Inspection  by  teacher  as  to  size, 
shape,  and  quality  of  each  project. 


1.  Straight  Edge,  Ii4"xl2",  IX  tin  plate. 

2.  Biscuit  Cutter,  3"  diameter,  IX  tin  plate. 

3.  Cookie  Cutters,  various  shapes,  IX  tin  plate. 

4.  Square  Pan,  4"x8^"  deep,  2  6  gauge  galvanized  steel. 

5.  Cup,  3"  diameter,  IX  tin  plate. 

6.  Small  Scoop,  3"  diameter,  IX  tin  plate. 

7.  Tin  Funnel,  4"  diameter,  IX  tin  plate. 

8.  Fruit  Jar  Tiller,  to  fit  Mason  jar,  IX  tin  plate. 

9.  Small  Dust  Pan,  to  fit  7"x9",  2  6  gauge  galvanized  steel. 
10.  Sink  Strainer,  standard  size,  IX  tin  plate. 


Materials  to  correlate  with  the  ten  individual  projects  listed  above. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I. 


Reading  for  Teachers: 

R.  L.  Welch;  Sheet  Metal,  pp.  21-42. 


MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  UNIT  SIX 
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SHEET  METAL  COURSE 

ELECTIVE 


I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  give  pupils  an  advanced  knowledge  and  experience  with  the  ma- 
terial, tools,  machines,  processes  and  devices  used  in  the  Sheet  Metal 
Industry,  . 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — General  Review  (1  week). 
Unit  Two — Advanced  Soldering  (1  week). 

Unit  Three — Sheet  Metal  Seams,  Flanges  and  Raising  (1  week). 
Unit  Four — Selective  Projects. 

Unit  Five — Drawing  and  Development  of  Projects.    (17  weeks). 

UNIT  OXE — GENERAL  REVIEW 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

•    Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  A  general  review  of  the  previous  work  performed  in  the  ele- 
mentary course. 

2.  To  reacquaint  pupils  with  metals,  soldering,  machines  and 
developments. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 

A.  General  Review.  Procedures  and  Materials 

1.  Metals.  1-  Broemel,  Sheet  Metal  Manual. 

2.  Soldering.  L.  Welch,  Sheet  Metal. 

3.  Machines.  Demonstrations: 

4.  Developments.  Metals,  tools,  soldering  and  vari- 

ous forms  of  developments  used 
in  the  elementary  course. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
L     References  for  Pupils'  Reading: 

1.  Broemel;  Sheet  Metal  Manual. 

2.  R.  L.  Welch;  Sheet  Metal. 

II.  References  for  Teachers'  Reading: 
(same  as  above) 

UNIT  TWO — ADVANCED  SOLDERING 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Understanding  of  the  different  kinds  of  soldering. 

2.  Ability  to  perform  various  soldering  jobs. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A  Advanced  Soldering.  Readings: 

a.  Flat  and  vertical  seams.  L.  Welch.  She6t  Metal,  pp.  19-23. 

b.  Sweating.  Broemel,  Sheet  Metal  Manual,  pp. 

c.  Stripping.  176-1S5. 

d.  Repair  soldering.  Demonstrations: 

1.  Solder  a  vertical  seam  joining 
two  pieces  of  galvanized  steel  to- 
gether. 

2.  Sweat  two  pieces  of  brass  to- 
gether. 

3.  Prepare  and  solder  joints  on  a 
damaged  metal  container. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I.  References  for  Pupils'  Reading: 

1.  Broemel;  Sheet  Metal  Manual,  pp.  11-26. 

2.  R.  L.  Welch;  Sheet  Metal,  pp.  11-13. 

II.  References  for  Teachers'  Reading: 

(same  as  above) 

MATERIALS,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  UNIT  TWO 
Soldering  coppers,  furnace,  file,  scraper,  fluxes,  sheet  metals  and  solder. 

UNIT  THREE — S.HEET  METAL  SEAMS,  FLANGES  AND  RAISING 

(One  Week) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  different  seams  used  in  joining  sheet 
metal. 

2.  Ability  to  flange  and  raise  sheet  metal  to  various  forms. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Seams,  Flanges  and  Raising.  Readings: 

1.  Methods  used  in  seaming  sheet  Broemel,   Sheet   Metal   Manual,  p. 
metal.  211. 

2.  Methods  of  forming  straight  and  ^-  L.  Welch,  Sheet  Metal,  p.  39. 
circular  flanges.  Demonstrations: 

3.  The  process  used  for  raising  or  porm  the   seams  that  are  used 
bumping  sheet  metal.  and   have   the   students  demon- 
strate with  them  such  as  the 

a.  Pittsburgh  lock. 

b.  Double  seam. 

c.  Lock  seam. 

d.  Lap  seam. 

e.  Riveted  seam. 

2.  Demonstrate  straight  and  circular 
flanges  and  their  uses. 

3.  Raise  or  bump  the  side  plates  for 
a  water  canteen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

[.     Reference  for  Pupils'  Reading: 

1.  Broemel;  Sheet  Metal  Manual. 

2.  R.  L.  Welch;  Sheet  Metal. 

11.  Reference  for  Teachers'  Reading: 
(same  as  above) 

MATERIALS,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 
Regular  Shop  Equipment 

UNIT  FOUR — SELECTIVE  PROJECTS 
(17  Weeks.) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  foster  interest  in  sheet  metal  products 

2.  To  develop  through  experience  an  ability  to  select  and  de- 
sign useful  projects. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  IVIaterials 

A.  Selective  Projects.  Readings: 

1.  Mail  box.  Broemel,  Sheet  Metal  Manual. 

2.  Tool  box.  R-  I-  Welch,  Sheet  Metal. 
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3.  Bread  box. 

4.  Auto  drip  pans. 

5.  Bread  pans. 

6.  Cake  pans. 

7.  Flour  scoop. 

8.  Small  waste  can. 

9.  Large  waste  can. 

10.  Water  canteens. 

11.  Auto  canteens. 

12.  Small  garbage  can. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I.  Reference  for  Pupils'  Reading: 

1.  Broemel;  Sheet  Metal  Manual. 

2.  K.  L.  Welch;  Sheet  Metal. 

II.  Reference  for  Teachers'  Reading: 

(same  as  above) 

MATERIALS,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 
Regular  Shop  Equipment 


Demonstrations: 

Actual  construction  of  any  selec- 
tive projects  well  within  the  abil- 
ity of  the  students.  Materials  to 
be"  furnished  by  the  stvidents. 


UNIT  FIVE — DRAWING  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  give  an  advanced  balanced  practice  in  sheet  metal  pat- 
tern drafting. 

2.  To  acquire  skill,  speed  and  accuracy  in  pattern  drafting. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Drawings  and  Developments. 

1.  Radial  line. 

2.  Parallel  line. 

3.  Triangulation. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings : 

Broemel,  Sheet  Metal  Manual,  pp. 
222-225. 

R.  L.  Welch,  Sheet  Metal,  pp.  43-59. 

Demonstrations: 

Advanced  instruction  in  geomet- 
rical problems  and  their  value  to 
the  sheet'  metal  industries. 
Correlated  mathematics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I.  References  for  Pupils'  Reading: 

1.  Broemel;  Sheet  Metal  Manual. 

2.  R.  L.  W^elch;  Sheet  Metal. 

II.  Reference  for  Teachers'  Reading: 

(same  as  above) 

MATERIALS,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  UNIT  FIVE 
Drawing  board,  tee  square,  rule,  angles,  paper,  pencil,  eraser  and  compass. 
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PART  THREE 

PRINTING 

GRADE:  LOW  EIGHTH 


GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the  history,  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  printing.  To  develop  the  abilities  of  spelling,  punctuation  and 
capitalization.  To  socialize  the  entire  student  body  through  school 
publications  and  community  interests. 

GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Type  Case.     (Three  weeks) 
Unit  Two — Type  and  Spacing  Material.    (Four  weeks) 
Unit  Three — Composing  Tools.     (Three  weeks) 
Unit  Pour — Elementary  Composition.     (Five  weeks) 
Unit  Five — Distribution.    (Five  weeks) 

UNIT  ONE — TYPE  CASE  (Three  weeks) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  find  and  place  in  the  type  case  the  various  char- 
acters, spaces  and  quads  of  a  font  of  type. 

2.  Proper  working  position  of  case. 

3.  Proper  care  and  handling  of  type  cases. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Type  Case.  Readings: 

1.  Arrangement:  Ralph  W.  Polk,  Practice  of  Printing, 

a.  Lower  case.  Chap.  IV,  p.  26. 

b.  Capitals.  p.          x    i-  . 

c.  Spaces  and  qiads.  Demonstrations. 

2.  History  and  development  of  the  1-  Proper  working  position. 

type  case.  2.  Reasons   for   sizes   of   case  and 

3.  Size  of  case  and  reasons.  compartments. 

4.  Varying  sizes  of  compartments  3.  Safe  movement  of  case  to  and 
and  reason.  from  cabinet. 

Project: 

Draw  diagram  of  the  California 
job  case. 

UNIT  TWO — TYPE  AND  SPACING  MATERIALS  (Four  weeks) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  distinguish  different  characters. 

2.  Spaces  and  quads;  sizes  and  relations  to  letters. 

3.  Care  of  type  and  spacing  materials. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  IVlaterials 

A.  Type  and  Spacing  Materials:  Ralph  W.  Polk,  Practice  of  Printing.. 

1.   Ingredients  of  type  metal.  Chap.  Ill,  p.  18. 

.  a.  Lead,  antimony,  tin  and  cop- 
per; properties  of  these  met- 
als and  reasons  for  use  in 
manufacture  of  type. 
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Characteristics. 

a.  Height. 

b.  Xicks. 

c.  Shoulder. 

d.  Face. 

e.  Feet. 

f.  Ligatures. 

Identification  of  characters. 

a.  Type  must  be  read  upside- 
down  because  it  is  made  in 
reverse. 

b.  Xick  side  is  the  bottom  of 
the  character. 

Spaces  and  Quads, 
a.  Comparative  sizes, 
a.  Use  in  spacing  and  justifica- 
tion of  lines. 

Leads  and  slugs. 

a.  Comparative  thickness. 

b.  L'ses. 

Care  of  type  and 
terial. 

Trade  terms. 


Demonstrations : 

Show  different  characteristics  of 
type.  Similar  and  dissimilar  forms 
of  b,  d,  p.  q,  u,  n,  1,  i,  and  figures 

1,  0,  6  and  9. 

Fractional   and   multiple  relation 

of  spaces  and  quads. 

Use  of  lead  and  slug  racks  and 

cases. 

Project : 

Distribution  of  leads  and  sLigs. 


spacmg  ma- 


UXIT  THREE — COMPOSING  TOOLS  (Three  weeks) 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE: 

Ability  to  use  and  care  for  composing  room  tools,  and  instill  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  fine  accuracy  of  typographical  measures. 


IL  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 

A.  Composing  Tools. 

a.  Composing  stick. 

1.  Use. 

2.  Care. 

3.  History  and  development. 

4.  Adjustment. 

b.  Line  gauge. 

1.  The  "Pica,"  the  printer's  unit 
of  measurement, 
inch. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Ralph  A.  Polk,  Practice  of  Printing, 
Chap.  VI.  p.  39. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  R  e  m  o  V  a  1   and   replacement  of 
clamp  of  the  composing  stick. 

Project : 

1.  Set  stick  to  various  measures. 

Demonstrations : 
1.  All   printed   matter  conforms  to 
this  measure. 

rXIT  FOUR — ELEMENTARY  COMPOSITRIX  (Five  weeks) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

Ability  to  handle  and  compose  type  from  reprint  copy. 


of  an 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

1.  Handling  of  type. 

a.  Picking  up  type. 

b.  Movement  to  stick. 

c.  Placement  in  stick. 

2.  Spacing  of  words. 

3.  Justification. 

a.  Uniformity  of  spacing. 

b.  Substitution  of  spaces  for  larger 
or  smaller  spaces. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Reading : 

Ralph  W.  Polk,  Practice  of  Printing, 
Chap.  XI,  p.  70. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Method  of  setting  type  in  stick. 

2.  Method  of  holding  type  in  stick. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Set  a  line  and  show  method  of 
substituting  one  space  for  another. 
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c.  Testing  justification. 


2.  Show  why  type  must  be  on  its 
"feet"  before  justification. 

3.  Method  of  testing  justification. 


Project: 

Practice  composition. 
UNIT  FIVE — DISTRIBUTION  (Five  weeks) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  Ability  to  return  material  to  their  proper  places  in  the  case. 

2.  Ability  to  read  type  matter  up-side-down. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Reading: 

Ralph  W.  Polk,  Practice  of  Printing, 
Chap.  IX,  p.  61. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Holding  type. 

2.  Releasing  one  letter  at  a  time. 
Project: 

Distribution  of  practice  lessons. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

1.  Holding  type. 

2.  Determine  series  to  which  type  be- 
longs. 

a.  Compare  nicks. 

b.  Compare  size  of  body. 

c.  Compare  face. 

3.  Read  the  whole  word  to  be  dis- 
tributed before  beginning  that  op- 
eration, to  insure  the  recognition 
and  distinction  between  b,  d,  p 
and  q,  u  and  n,  1  and  I,  figure  1, 
O  and  small  o,  comma  and  apostro- 
phe. 

4.  Method  of  distributing  leads  and 
slugs. 

GRADE:  HIGH  EIGHTH 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

Increased  ability  in  composition;  habits  of  correct  use  and  care  of 
tools  and  equipment,  and  ability  to  use  trade  terms. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Point  System.    (Two  weeks) 

Unit  Two — Common  Usages  in  Composition.    (Eight  weeks) 

Unit  Three — Handling  of  Type  Forms.    (Six  weeks) 

Unit  Four — Press  Feeding.     (Four  weeks) 

UNIT  ONE — POINT  SYSTEM  (Two  weeks) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE: 

Ability  to  understand  and  apply  the  point  system,  which  is  the  printer's 
system  of  measurement. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  Point  System. 

1.  System  of  measurement  in  use 
prior  to  adaptation  of  the  point 
system. 

2.  Relation  of  the  point  to  the 
inch. 

The  point,  which  is  a  unit  of 
measurement  adopted  by  type 
founders,  is  equal  to  .013837  of 
an  inch,  or  approximately  1/72 
of  an  inch. 

3.  Application  of  the  system. 


Procedures  and  IVIaterials 
Reading : 

Ralph  W.  Polk,  Practice  of  Printing, 
Chap.  X,  p.  65. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Combination  of  different  kinds 
and  sizes  of  material. 

2.  Blackboard  diagrams  of  propor- 
tional sizes  of  spaces  and  quads. 

Projects: 

1.  Set  three  lines  of  8-point  along- 
side one  line  of  24-point. 

2.  Set  two  lines  of  10-point  spaced 
with  2-point  leads  along  with  24- 
point  initial  letter. 
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UNIT  TWO — CO>mOX  USAGES  IX  COMPOSITION  (Eight  weeks) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  Ability  to  compose  type  from  manuscript  copy. 

2.  Ability  to  understand  the  typographical  phases  of  punctuation, 

division,  abbreviation  and  capitalization. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Reading : 

Ralph  W.  Polk,  Practice  of  Printing, 
Chap.  XI,  p.  70. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Refer  to  standard  publications  to 
show  that  the  em  quad  is  standard 
indention,  but,  that  in  wide  mea- 
sures this  indention  is  proportion- 
ately increased. 

2.  Show  reasons  for  ligature  charac- 
ters. 

Project: 

Composition  for  school  paper, 
involving  the  different  typographic 
phases  of  composition. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  Composition. 

1.  Indentation. 

a.  Paragraph  indention  of  an 
em  quad. 

b.  Hanging  indention  with  first 
line  flush  and  balance  of 
lines  indented  one  em  quad. 

c.  Poetry  indention. 

d.  Initial  letters;  setting  mat- 
ter around  two-line  initial 
characters. 

2.  Capitalization. 

a.  Abbreviations. 

b.  Poetry. 

c.  With  initial  letters. 

d.  For  emphasis. 

o.  Punctuation. 

a.  Spacing  following  punctua- 
tion marks. 

b.  Quotation  marks  consisting 
of  inverted  commas  at  the 
beginning  of  the  citation  and 
apostrophes  at  the  end. 

c.  Parenthesis  and  Brackets. 

d.  Dashes,  how^  used — 
en  dash. 

em  dash, 
two-em  dash, 
three-em  dash. 

4.  Letter  spacing. 

5.  Word  division. 

a.  Short  words. 

b.  Short  syllables. 

c.  Compound  words. 

d.  Guides — 

The  dictionary. 
Pronunciation. 

6.  Ligatures. 

7.  Abbreviation. 

UNIT  THREE— HANDLING  OF  TYPE  FORMS  (Six  weeks) 
I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE: 

-Ibility  to  handle  type  forms,  pull  proofs,  and  make  corrections. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
1.   Handling  type  forms. 

a.  Removing  type  from  composing 
stick. 

b.  Placing  in  galley. 

c.  Tying  up  type  forms. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Reading : 

Polk,  Practice  of  Printing  Chap. 
VII,  p.  51. 

Demonstration : 

Remove  type  from  stick,  place  on 
galley,  tie  up  and  proof. 
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2.  Proofing.  ".     .'  ' 

a.  Placing  galley  on  proof  press. 

b.  Inking. 

c.  Placing  proof  paper  on  form. 
(1.  Impression. 

e.  Removing  proof. 

f.  Cleaning  form. 

g.  Safety. 

h.  Stone  proofs. 

3.  Correcting. 

a.  Untying  form. 

b.  Lifting  line  into  stick;  correc- 
tion and  rejustification. 

c.  Replacing  line. 


II 


Projects:' 

1.  Proofing  matter  for  sctiool  paper. 

2.  Stone  proof  of  pages  of  school 
paper. 

Reading: 

Practice  of  Printing,  Chap.  VIII,  p. 
p.  55. 

Demonstration: 

Method  of  correcting. 

Project: 

Correct  matter  for  school  publica- 
tions. 


UNIT  FOUR — PRESSFEEDING  (Four  weeks) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE: 

Ability  to  handle  and  feed  paper  stock  to  platen  press  operated  at 
moderate  speed. 


c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 


Procedures  and  iVIaterials 
Reading : 

Polk,  Practice  of  Printing,  Chap,  XV, 
p.  115. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Placing  stock. 

2.  "Fanning  out." 

3.  Posture, 

4.  Feeding, 

5.  Setting  and  action  of  counter. 

6.  Danger  of  crushing  hand  or  fin- 
gers between  platen  and  delivery 
board. 


IT. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
Press  Feeding. 

1.  Clean  hands. 

2.  Placing  stock  on  feed  board. 

3.  "Fanning  out." 

4.  Posture, 

5.  Press  parts  and  fanctions, 

a.  Platen. 

b.  Grippers. 
"Throw-off"  lever. 
Brake. 
Counter, 
Tympan, 

g.   Gauge  pins. 

Picking  up  stock  and  passing  to 
platen. 

Placement  on  tympan. 

a.  Functions  of  bottom  guides, 

b.  Function  of  side  guides. 
Impression, 

Removal  of  printed  sheet. 

Stacking  on  delivery  board. 

Position  of  rollers  when  press 
is  idle, 

12,  Safety. 

GRADE:  LOW  NINTH 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

Ability  to  understand  and  use  proofreaders'  marks;  ability  to  lock-up 
for  platen  press, 

GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Proofreading.     (Three  weeks) 

Unit  Two — Advanced  Composition.    (Eight  weeks) 

Unit  Three — Lock-up,    (Four  weeks) 

Unit  Four — Presswork,    (Five  weeks) 

IMT  ONE— PIIOOFRKADTNG  (Three  weeks) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE: 

Detect  and  mark  errors  in  composition. 


8 
9 
10 
11 
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II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS; 
Content 

A.  Proofreading. 

1.  Reader. 

2.  Copy-holder. 

3.  Marks. 

4.  Correct  placing  of  marks. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Reading : 

Ralph  W.  Polk,  Practice  of  Printing, 
Chap.  XII,  p.  S3. 

Demonstration : 
Correctly  marked  proof. 

Project: 

Reading;  proofs  for  school  publi- 
cations. 


IXIT  TWO — ADVAXCED  COMPOSITION  (Eight  weeks) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE:         ,  .  . 

Increased  speed  and  accuracy  in  composition  and  ability  to  set  more 
complicated  forms. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  Advanced  Composition. 

1.  Headings. 

a.  Running  heads, 
b;  Center  heads. 

c.  Side  heads. 

d.  '  Cut-in  heads. 

e.  Pyramid  heads. 

f.  Step  heads,  i 

2.  Typographic  accessories. 

a.  Leaders. 

b.  Braces. 

3.  Alignment  of  rules  with  type, 

4.  Rale  panels. 

a.  Butt  joints. 

b.  Mitered  corners. 

c.  Margins  inside. 

5.  Simple  tabular  matter.  Calen- 
dars. 

6.  Corner  cards. 

7.  Tickets, 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Polk,  Practice  of  Printing.  Chap. 
XI,  p.  SO:  XXXVIII,  p.  264:  XXI.  p. 
147:  XXXIV,  p.  2:i3. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Alignment  of  rule  with  type  face. 

2.  Making  of  various  rule  corners. 

3.  Lining-iip  of  simple  tabular  mat- 
ter. 

Project: 

Composition  of  various  jobs  for 
school  activities. 


I. 


rXIT  THREE — LOCK-IP  (Four  weeks) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE: 

Ability  to  lock  up  forms  for  the  platen  press,  and  us?  trade  terms. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Lock-up. 

1.  Materials. 

a.  Chases. 

b.  Furniture,   wood,  metal. 

c.  Reglets. 

d.  Quoins. 

e.  Quoin  Key. 

f.  Planer. 

g.  Mallet. 

h.  Imposing  stone. 

2.  Cleaning  stone. 

3.  Position  of  form  in  chase. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Reading : 

Polk.  Practice  of  Printing.  Chap. 
XIII,  p.  S9. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Method  of  centering  forms. 

2.  Why  inside  quoins  are  placed 
pointing  to  guide  sides, 

3.  Lift  test — why  chase  should  not 
be  raised  too  high. 

Projects: 

Lock-up  of  simple  forms. 
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4.  Placement  of  furniture  on  guide 
sides. 

5.  Placement  of  quoins. 

6.  Reglet  next  to  quoins. 

7.  Tightening  of  quoins  with  fin- 
gers. 

8.  Planing  of  form. 

9.  Tightening  of  quoins  with  key. 

10.  Testing  "lift." 

11.  Tightening  of  loose  lines. 

12.  Safe  storage  of  locked  forms. 

UNIT  FOUR — PRESSWORK  (Five  weeks) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE: 

Ability  to  use  and  care  for  tools  and  equipment 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  Press  Work. 

1.  Care  of  press. 

a.  Oiling. 

b.  Adjustments. 

c.  Rollers. 

d.  Wiping  bed  and  platen. 

2.  Inking  press. 

a.  Care  of  ink. 

b.  Distribution. 

c.  Amount  of  ink. 

3.  Placing  form  in  press. 

a.  Position  of  rollers. 

b.  Chase  clamp. 

4.  Move  grippers  to  clear  form. 

5.  Lift  tympan  bales. 

6.  Packing  and  draw  sheet. 

7.  Impression  on  top  sheet. 

8.  Washing  top  sheet. 

9.  Placement  of  feed  guides. 

10.  Set  grippers. 

11.  Pull  impression  on  stock. 

12.  Inspect  for 

a.  Impression. 

b.  Margins. 

c.  Square. 

d.  Color  (right  amount  of  ink). 

13.  Handling  of  printed  stock, 

14.  Wash-up. 

GRADE:  HIGH  NINTH 

T.     GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

Complete  knowledge  of  the  school  shop  equipment,  with  ability  to  use 
effectively  the  various  type  faces  in  display  and  job  composition. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Classification  of  Type  Faces.    (Five  weeks) 
Unit  Two — Job  Composition.    (Nine  weeks) 
T'nit  Three — Presswork.    (Six  weeks) 

UNIT  ONK— (  UAS.SIFICATION  OF  TYPE  FACES  (Five  weeks) 
I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE: 

Ability  to  identify  and  classify  type  characters. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 
Polk,   Practice   of  Printing,  Chap. 
XIV,  p.  99;  XV,  p.  111. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Physical  properties  of  rollers. 
1.  Position  of  ink  on  disc. 
3.  Placing  form  in  press,  and  all  suc- 
ceeding operations. 

Project: 

Make-ready  of  simple  form. 
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II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Classification  of  Type  Faces. 

1.  Roman. 

a.  Oldstyle. 

b.  Modern. 

c.  Classic. 

2.  Italic. 

3.  Gothic. 

4.  Text. 

5.  Modified  form. 

a.  Bold. 

b.  Bold  Condensed. 

c.  Bold  Italic. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Reading : 

Polk,  Practice  of  Printing,  Chap. 
XXII,  p.  152. 

Demonstration : 

Characteristics  of  variojs  fonts. 

Project: 

Composition  involving  the  his- 
tory and  development  of  type  char- 
acters. 


UNIT  TAVO — JOB  COMPOSITION  (Nine  weeks) 
I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE: 

Ability  to  set  office  and  social  forms  from  reprint  copy. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Polk,  Practice  of  Printing,  Chapters 
XXIV  to  XXVIII,  inclusive. 

Projects: 

Composition  of  commercial  forms 
from  reprint  copy. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

I.  Job  Composition. 

a.  Invitations. 

b.  Programs. 

c.  Placards. 

d.  Small  Posters. 

e.  Typical  Commercial  Forms. 

1.  Passes. 

2.  Record  forms. 

3.  Shipping  tags. 

4.  Order  blanks. 

5.  Deposit  slips. 

6.  Letter-heads. 

7.  Receipts. 

8.  Checks. 

9.  Business  cards. 

UXIT  THREE — PRESSWORK  (Six  weeks) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE: 

Ability  to  understand  and  meet  ordinary  problems  in  platen  presswork. 


News,  book,  job 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Press  Work. 

1.  Make-ready. 

a.  Overlay:   Glue,  paste  and 
paper. 

b.  Underlay. 

c.  Cut  outs. 

2.  Black  ink. 

a.  Classes: 
and  halftone. 

b.  Properties. 

c.  Ingredients. 

3.  Ink  distribution 

a.  Ink  fountain. 

b.  Vibrator. 

4.  Perforating. 

5.  Scoring. 

6.  Numbering. 

a.  Position. 

b.  Setting. 

c.  Care  of  machines. 

7.  Friskets. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Reading : 

Polk,  Practice  of  Printing,  Chap. 
XV,  p.  110. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Even  impression. 

2.  Bold  letters  require  more  overlay 
than  lighter  elements. 

3.  Cut  outs. 

4.  Demonstrate  reason  of  offset. 

5.  Care  of  rollers  while  perforating 
and  scoring. 

6.  Removal  of  rollers. 

7.  Reason  for  height  of  plunger  and 
its  action. 

8.  Method  of  placing  frisket  for  use 
with  numbering  machine. 

Projects: 

1.  Print  tickets  numbered  and  per- 
forated. 

2.  Score  cover  stock. 
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PART  FOUR 

GENERAL  SHOP 


I.     MA(  HINE  SHOP  PRACTICE 
II.     ELECTRIC  SHOP 
III.     GASOLINE  AUTOMOBILES  FOR  BEGINNERS 

The  general  shop  course  is  divided  into  three  separate  courses,  consist- 
ing of:  Machine  shop  practice,  20  weeks,  low  ninth  grade;  electric  shop,  40 
weeks — 2  0  weeks  low  ninth  grade,  2  0  weeks  high  ninth  grade;  and  gasoline 
automobiles  for  beginners,  2  0  weeks,  low  ninth  grade. 

I.     GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  materials  and  some  measure  of  ex- 

perience in  manipulating  the  several  tools,  machines,  processes 
and  devices  used  in  certain  basic  modern  industries. 

B.  A  direct  training  in  the  fundamental  machine  and  tool  operations 

involved  in  typical  mechanical  construction. 

C.  To  give  pupils  opportunity  to  discover  or  develop  special  interests, 

aptitudes  or  abilities. 

D.  To  help  in  forming  and  fixing  proper  habits  of  accuracy,  neatness 

and  thinking. 

E.  To  foster  interest  in  the  arts  and  industries  and  their  products. 

F.  To  develop  through  these  experiences  some  understanding  and 

ability  in  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  various  mechanical 
devices  in  the  home. 

G.  To  serve  as  a  tryout  to  a  number  of  vocations. 

1.     MACHINE  SHOP  PR ACTICE— GRADE :  LOW  NINTH 

(Twenty  weeks) 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Ability  to  use  and  care  for  hand  tools  and  machines,  such  as:  cold 

chisels,  files,  squares,  hack  saws,  taps  and  dies,  drill  press, 
shaper,  lathe  and  forge. 

B.  Understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  a  few  of  the  metals  com- 

monly used  in  the  trade. 

C.  Knowledge  of  some  of  the  principles  used  in  the  trade. 

D.  To  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  "machinist's  trade"  for  those 

who  may  desire  to  continue  the  subject  beyond  the  Junior 
High  School 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


Un 
Un 
Un 
Un 
Un 
Un 
Un 
Un 
Un 


t  One — General  Information.     (One  week) 

t  Two — Cold  Chisels.     (Two  weeks) 

t  Three — Files  and  Squares.    (Three  weeks) 

t  Four — Hack  Saws,  power  and  hand.     (One  week) 

t  Five — Taps  and  Dies.    (One  week) 

t  Six — Drill  Press.     (Two  weeks) 

t  Seven — Shaper.     (Two  weeks) 

t  Eight — Lathe.     (Six  weeks) 

t  Nine — Forge.     (Two  weeks) 


I'NIT  ONE — (JENERAL  INFORMATION  (One  week) 
SIMOCIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

Altitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Understanding  of  the  aims  of  the  course  and  its  relation 
to  other  trades. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  care  and  use  of  the  different  tools 
and  machines  found  in  the  shop. 

3.  Ability  to  realize  danger,  near,  or  around  machinery 

4.  Some  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  metals 
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II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Informational.  Lectures: 
1.   Machinist's  trade. 

a.  Relation  to  other  trades. 

b.  Scope  of  work  to  be  offered. 

B.  Definite  instruction  and  demonstra- 
tion. 

1.  Drill  and  demonstrations  on  care 
and  operations  of  machines  and 
tools. 

2.  Name  of  such  tools  and  ma- 
chines and  their  principal  parts 
and  functions. 

3.  Insist  that  pupils  call  each  tool 
by  its  proper  name. 

C.  Safety. 

1.   Good  conduct  and  alertness  de-  • 
sired  of  all  pupils  working  with 
and  around  machinery. 

a.  To  avoid  personal  injury. 

b.  To  a  V  o  i  d  accident  to  ma- 
chines. 

D.  Hand  tools  (discussion). 

1.  Names  of  those  in  daily  use. 
a.   Classified  as  to  purpose. 

E.  Tool  steels. 

1.  Carbon. 

a.  Characteristics. 

2.  Self-hardening. 

a.  Characteristics. 


UNIT  TWO — COLD  CHISELS  (Two  weeks) 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities 

1.  Ability  to  use  and  care  for  cold  chisels. 

2.  Ability  to  see  that  the  position  in  which  the  cold  chisel  is 
held  has  a  relation  to  the  depth  of  the  cut. 

3.  Understanding  the  reason  for  tempering. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Cold  chisels. 

1.  Explanation  of  the  purpose  and 
use  of  cold  chisels. 

2.  Method  of  holding  metal  to  be 
cat. 

3.  Size  of  hammer  and  manner  of 
holding  same. 

4.  Position  in  which  chisel  is  held. 

5.  Observation  of  depth  of  cut 
with  relation  to  position  in 
which  the  cold  chisel  is  held. 

6.  Reason  for  tempering. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings : 

Palmateer.  pp.  9-10. 

I.  C.  S.  Reference  Library,  Vol.  51, 

Sec.  20,  pp.  16-24. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Chipping  cast  iron. 

2.  Chipping  steel. 

Projects : 

Chip  one  or  more  surfaces  of  a 
cast  iron  block. 
Sharpen  cold  chisel. 


UXIT  THREE — FILES  AND  SQUARES  (Three  weeks) 
I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  use  and  care  for  files  and  squares. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  proper  file  to  be  used  while  cutting 
materials  of  different  hardness. 

3.  Appreciation  of  the  appearance  of  a  finished  piece  of  work. 
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11.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 

Content 
A.  Files  and  Squares. 

1.  Explanation  of  the  purpose  of 
files,. 

2.  Size,  shape  and  cut  of  teeth. 

3.  Kinds  according  to  materials  to 
be  cut. 

4.  Direction  of  pressure  while  fil- 
ing. 

5.  Plain  filing. 

6.  Draw  filing. 

7.  Squaring  work. 

a.  Explanation  of  proper  way 
to  hold  square. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Palmateer,  pp.  11-12. 

I.  C.  S.  Reference  Library,  Vol.  51, 

Sec.  20,  pp.  26-51. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Filing  cast  iron  and  steel. 

2.  Finishing. 

3.  Squaring. 

Project: 

1.  File  one  side  of  cast  iron  block, 
flat  and  square. 


I  XIT  FOUR — HACK  SAAVS  (POWER  AND  HAND)  (One  week) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  use  and  care  for  hack  saws. 

2.  Ability  to  replace  blade  in  hack  saws  properly  and  to  be 
able  to  adjust  the  frame  to  fit  the  different  length  blades. 

3.  Understanding  of  the  number  of  teeth  in  blade  in  relation 
to  kind  of  materials  to  be  cut. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Hacksaws  (power  and  hand). 

1.  Explanation  of  purpose  and  use 
of  hacksaws, 

2.  Explanation  of  frame  extension, 

3.  Number  of  teeth  in  blade  with 
relation  to  material  to  be  cut, 

4.  Manner  of  applying  new  blade 
and  direction  of  slant  of  teeth. 

5.  Direction  of  pressure. 


Procedures  and  iVIateriais 
Reading: 

I.  C.  S.  Reference  Library,  Vol,  51, 
Sec.  20,  pp.  6-7. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Saw  a  piece  of  soft  steel. 

2.  Saw  copper  tubing. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  Woodruff  or  Whitney  key, 

2.  Cut  off  gasoline  line. 

3.  Make  small  try  square. 


rXIT  FIVE — TAPS,  AND  DIES  (One  week) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  use  and  care  for  taps  and  dies. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  different  threads  and  their  appear- 
ance. 

3.  Understanding  of  why  threads  of  a  different  size  are  used 
in  certain  places. 

4.  Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  lubrication. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  Taps  and  Dies. 

1.  Purpose  and  characteristics  of 
taps  and  dies. 

2.  Strength  of  threads  of  different 
materials. 

3.  Number  of  threads  per  inch. 

a.  U.  S.  S. 

b.  S.  A.  E. 

4.  Lubrication. 


Procedures  and  IVIateriais 
Readings : 

Palmateer,  pp.  40-45. 

I.  C.  S.  Reference  Library,  Vol.  51, 

Sec.  21,  pp.  18-22. 

Demonstration: 

1.  Thread  bolt  and  tap  nut. 
Project: 

1.  Make  a  small  clamp  using  thumb 
screws. 
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UNIT  SIX — DRILL  PRESS  (Two  weeks) 
T.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities 

1.  Ability  to  operate  and  care  for  drill  press 

2.  Understanding  speed  of  drill  bit  relative  to  material  to  be 
drilled. 

3.  Ability  to  sharpen  drill  bit. 

4.  Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  lubrication  of  bit  rela- 
tive to  kind  of  material  to  be  drilled. 


n.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Drill  Press. 

1.  Explanation  of  functions,  levers 
and  feeds. 

2.  Speed  of  drill  bit  relative  to 
material  to  be  cut. 

3.  Method  of  holding  material  to 
be  drilled. 

4.  Sharpening  bit. 

a.  Explanation  of  clearance. 

5.  Method  of  changing  position  of 
hole  when  starting. 

6.  Lubrication. 

I. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Shaper. 

1.  Explanation  of  function  and  op- 
eration of  shaper. 

2.  Explanation  of  feeds  and  head. 

3.  Adjustment  of  speed. 

4.  Adjustment  of  stroke. 

5.  Grinding  of  tool. 

a.  Explanation    of    rake  and 
clearance. 

6.  Setting  up  work. 

a.  Vise  work, 

b.  Clamp  work. 

7.  Speed  of  tool  travel. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Palmateer,  pp.  32-39. 

I.  C.  S.  Reference  Librarv,  Vol.  50, 

Sec.  10-11-12. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Drill  several  holes  in  a  piece  of 
cast  iron  and  a  piece  of  steel. 

2.  Sharpen  drill  bit. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  key  way. 

2.  Miscellaneous  drilling. 

3.  Sharpen  bit. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

I.  C.  S.  Reference  Library,  Vol.  50, 
Sec.  9,  pp.  45-60. 
Palmateer,  pp.  18-30. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Sharpen  tool. 

2.  Make  plain  cut  with  work  clamped 
square  and  level  in  vise. 

Projects: 

1.  Surface  one  or  more  sides  of  cast 
iron  block. 

2.  Make  a  keyway  in  shaft. 


UNIT  SEA^X — SHAPER  (Two  weeks) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities, 

1.  Ability  to  care  for  and  operate  shaper 

2.  Understanding  of  speed  of  tool  relative  to  material  to  be 
cut. 

3.  Ability  to  sharpen  tool. 

4.  Ability  to  set  up  work  level  and  square. 


UXIT  EIGHT — LATHE  (Six  weeks) 
I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTilVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  operate  and  care  for  lathe. 

2.  Ability  to  sharpen  tool  bit. 

3.  Understanding  speed  of  tool  relative  to  kind  of  material 
to  be  used. 

4.  Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  lubrication  of  lathe  and 
dead  center. 
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II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Lathe  (plain  cylindrical  turning). 
1.  Class  instruction  on  details  of 
construction  and  operation. 
Cutting  of  stock  and  centering. 
Explanation  as  to  how  work  is 
driven. 

Relation  of  speed  of  revolving 
material,  according  to  material, 
a.  Number  of  feet  of  material 

passing  tool  per  minute. 
Grinding  tool.      •  ' 
a.   Explanation    of  rake 
clearance.  .  ,  .,  . 

Height  of  point , of.  tool... 
Use  of  calipers  and  scale., 
Lubrication. 


2. 
4. 


and 


6. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

L  C.  S.  Reference  Library,  Vol.  50, 
Sec.  3,  pp.  1-32. 
Palmateer,  pp.  46-55. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Cut  off  stock,  center  same,  place 
between  centers  and  make  a  plain 
cut. 

.  2.  Face.  . 

a.  Explanation  of  cross  feed. 

3.  Automatic  feeds. 

4.  Sharpen  tool. 

Projects: 

1.  Center  stock,  place  between  cen- 
ters ,  and,,  make  a  plain  cut  to  a 
given  size.  , 

2.  Face  end  of  stock. 
'    '       '     '                 '3.  Sharpen  tool. 

■/    ■  4.  Make  bolt. 

a.  Use  blue  print. 

lXTHE  ' (TAPER  TURNING)  

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES:  j-../ 
A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  cut  a  taper  by  setting  over  dead  center. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  a'mourit  of  set  over  for  a  given  taper. 

3.  Ability  to  use  hand  crank  on'  compound  rest  to  make  a 
smooth  cut.  ■, 

4.  Understanding  of  the -angle  of  get  for  the  compound  rest. 


i. 
8. 


2. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 

A.  Lathe  (taper  turning), 

1.  Explanation  of  the  appearance 
of  tapers  and  their  use. 
Explanation  of  the  aruount  of 
set-over  of  the  tail  stocfe  to  give 
a  certain  taper,  relative  to  'the 
length  of  stock. 

Explanation  of  the  process  of 
fitting  tapers. 

Explanation  of  the  automatic 
feed. 

Explanation  of  use  of  hand 
crank  on  compound  rest  to  cut 
taper  while  work  is  being  turned 
with  both  centers  in  line  or 
when  work  is  held  in  the  chuck. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Palmateer,  pp.  56-58. 
-  I.  e.  S.  Reference  Library,  Vol.  49, 
Sec.  3,  pp.  32-36.,.  , 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Set-over  tail  stock  and  cut  taper. 

2.  Finish  end  for.  a  lathe  center,  us- 
ing hand  feed  of  compound  rest. 

Projects: 

1.  Turn  a  taper  of  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  to^  the  foot  on  a  piece  of 
cold  rolled  sieel,  eight  inches 
long. 

2.  File  and  polish  with  emery 
cloth  and  fit  to  taper  of  tail  stock. 

3.  Place  center  in  taper  of  lathe 
head,  cut  with  parting  tool  and 
finish  end  of  center  to  desired 
angle. 

LATHE   (SCREW  CUTTING) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES:  * 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  cut  threads  on  the  lathe. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  different  number  of  threads  relative 
to  material  used. 

3.  Understanding  of  the  automatic  and  thread  feeds. 

4.  Ability  to  replace  a  threaded  piece  in  lathe  and  chase  out 
the  threads  which  have  been  damaged. 
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11.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Lathe  (screw  cutting). 

1.  Explanation  of  the  appearance 
of  threads  and  their  use  in  dif- 
ferent machines. 

2.  Explanation  of  number  of 
threads  per  inch  used  for  differ- 
ent sizes  of  bolts  and  the  char- 
acteristics of  each. 

3.  Explanation  of  the  stud,  and 
lead  screws. 

4.  Explanation  of  gear  changes  to 
change  speed  of  moving  table 
relative  to  speed  of  moving 
work. 

5.  Grinding  of  thread  cutting  tool. 

6.  Method  of  feeding  tool  for  each 
cut. 

7.  Method  of  resetting  tool  when 
work  has  been  removed  from 
lathe  before  the  threads  have 
been  completed. 

8.  Explanation  of  the  thread  dial. 

9.  Explanation  of  left-hand  threads. 

10.  Explanation  of  back  gears. 

11.  Lubrication. 

LATHE   (CHUCK  WORK) 
I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Understanding  of  the  three  and  four  jaw  universal  and  in- 
dependent chucks. 

2.  Ability  to  chuck  a  piece  of  rough  stock  in  the  four  jaw  in- 
dependent chuck. 

3.  Ability  to  use  chucks  for  outside  and  inside  turning. 

4.  Ability  to  cut  inside  threads. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Palmateer,  pp.  58-61. 
I.  C.  S.  Reference  Library,  Vol.  49, 
Sees.  4  and  5,  pp:  47-69. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Set  feed  to  cut  a  certain  number 
of  threads  per  inch  and  cut  threads 
to  fit  a  certain  nut. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  a  machine  bolt, 
a.  See  blue  print. 

2.  Make  a  right  and  a  left-hand 
thread  to  be  used  for  a  screw  for 
a  set  of  clamps. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Lathe  (chuck  work). 

1.  Explanation  of  the  appearance, 
action  and  use  of  the  three  and 
four-jaw,  universal  and  inde- 
pendent chucks. 

2.  Explanation  of  method  of  cen- 
tering, using  the  four-jaw  inde- 
pendent chuck. 

3.  Explanation  of  plain  turning. 

4.  Explanation  of  facing. 

5.  Explanation  of  drilling  opera- 
tion in  the  chuck. 

6.  Explanation  of  use  of  boring 
bar  and  method  of  sharpening 
tool. 

7.  Explanation  of  inside  thread 
cutting. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Palmateer,  pp.  66-77. 

I.  C.  S.  Reference  Library,  Vol.  49, 

Sec.  4,  pp.  1-29. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Set  up  square,  rough  stock  in  a 
four-jaw  independent  chuck. 

2.  Make  cut  over  all  and  face. 

3.  Bore  out  center. 

4.  Thread  same. 

Projects: 

1.  ^lake  a  collar  gauge  to  a  given 
outside  diameter,  having  a  certain 
sized  hole. 

2.  Make  a  small  jeweler's  chuck, 
a.  See  blue  print. 


LATHE   (MANDREL  OR  ARBOR  TURNING) 
I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  use  mandrels  or  arbors. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  taper  of  the  mandrel  so  as  to  make  a 
tight  fit. 

3.  Ability  to  use  knurling  tool  with  material  held  on  mandrel. 
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II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A..  Lathe  (mandrel  or  arbor  turning). 

1.  Explanation  of  appearance  and 
use  of  mandrels  or  arbors. 

a.  Taper  effect  for  tight  fit. 

2.  Method  of  driving  mandrels 
and  method  of  holding  same  in 
lathe. 

3.  Explanation  of  knurling  and  its 
purpose. 

4.  Lubrication  of  the  dead  center. 


I. 


II 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Palmateer,  pp.  79-80. 

I.  C.  S.  Reference  Library,  Vol.  49, 

Sec.  6,  pp.  40-49. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Slip  bushing  or  hollow  piece  over 
mandrel  and  make  a  cut  over  all. 

2.  Knurl  for  grip. 

Projects: 

1.  Finish  collar  gauge  on  outside. 

2.  Knurl  for  grip. 


rXIT  NINE — FORGE  (Two  weeks) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  start  a  forge  fire. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  effect  of  heat  on  metals. 

3.  Understanding  of  the  effect  of  cooling  hot  iron  or  steel. 

4.  Ability  to  control  fire  and  keep  same  in  a  small  place. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 

A.  Forge  (to  start  a  fire). 

1.  Explanation  of  the  function  of 
the  forge. 

2.  Explanation  of  green  coal,  coke 
and  clinkers. 

3.  Explanation  of  force  and  down 
draft. 

4.  Explanation  of  parts  of  the  forge 
and  their  location. 

5.  Manner  of  starting  tire. 

6.  Controlling  the  location  of  the 
heat. 

7.  Effect  of  water  added  around 
edge  of  fire. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

L  C.  S.  Reference  Library,  Vol.  53-B, 
Sec.  56,  pp.  1-16. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Start  a  fire,  using  shavings  and 
coke,  afterwards  adding  green 
coal. 

2.  Sprinkle  a  little  water  around 
edge  of  fire  and  explain  reason. 

Project: 

1.  Clean  out  fire  box  and  make  a 
fire. 


FORGE  (TO  FORM  A  COLD  CHISEL). 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A,  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  methods  of  drawing  out  or  upsetting  iron 
or  steel. 

2.  Ability  to  form  a  cold  chisel. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Forge  (to  form  a  cold  chisel). 

1.  Discussion  of  the  properties  and 
uses  of  carbon  tool  steel. 

2.  Explanation  of  the  tools  used 
with  the  forge  and  trade  terms. 

3.  Effect  of  heat  on  metals. 

4.  Effect  of  too  much  heat. 

5.  Effect  of  sudden  cooling. 

6.  Explanation   of   the   care  and 
use  of  tongs. 

7.  Angle  at  which  metal  is  held  in 
fire. 

8.  Angle  at  which  chisel  is  held 
on  anvil  face. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

I.  C.  S.  Reference  Library,  Vol.  o3-B, 
Sec.  56,  pp.  17-36. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Heat  and  cut  off  a  piece  of  tool 
steel. 

2.  Reheat  and  form  cold  chisel. 

3.  Particular  stress  on  tongs  to  fit 
work  properly. 

a.  So  that  a  short  piece  of  metal 
cannot  fly. 

4.  Particular  stress  on  cutting  by 
using  the  hardy. 
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9.  Angle  of  face  of  hammer.  Projects: 

10.  Use  of  hardy.  Shape  end  of  cold  chisel  and  cut 

a.   Safety    from    flying    pieces  to  desired  length.  Allow  to  cool  in 

which  are  cut  off.  air. 

FORGE   (TEMPER  A  COLD  CHISEL) 
L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  running  effect  of  heat  in  metals. 

2.  Ability  to  distinguish  the  colors  as  they  occur. 

3.  Ability  to  temper  a  cold  chisel. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Forge  (temper  a  cold  chisel).  Readings: 

1.  Explanation  of  reason  for  tem-  j  ^  g  Reference  Library,  Vol.  53-B, 
pering.  Sec   58   pp  8-13 

2.  Explanation  of  the  effect  of  heat  "      '  ^ 

and  cold  on  tool  steel.  Demonstrations: 

3.  Method  of  heating.  Temper  cold  chisel,  laying  partic- 

4.  Method  of  cooling  to  get  desired  ular  stress  on  method  of  cleaning, 
results.  as  well  as  to  point  oat  colors  as 

5.  Particular  stress  on  the  colors  they  appear, 
and  their  order  of  appearance. 

6.  Degree  of  hardness  of  cold  chisel  Projects: 

according  to  kind  of  material  to  Temper  a  cold  chisel  to  be  used 

be  cut.  to  cut  cast  iron. 

NOTE:  Pupils  having  a  special  interest,  desiring  to  make  some  worth-while 
device,  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  anywhere  in  the  course;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  device  is  well  within  the  pupil's  experience 
and  general  ability,  so  as  to  insure  a  creditable  achievement. 

II.    ELECTRIC  SHOP — GRADE:  LOW  NINTH 

(Twenty  weeks)  Elementary 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Ability  to  repair  and  install  a  few"  of  the  simple  electrical  devices 

used  in  the  home. 

B.  Understanding,  in  a  general  way,  of  the  action  of  certain  simple 

electrical  appliances. 

C.  To  give  the  pupil  some  experience  with  the  correct  methods  of  pro- 

cedure in  typical  problems  of  "home  electrics." 

D.  To  serve  as  an  introduction  to  scientific  electricity  for  those  who 

may  desire  to  continue  the  subject  beyond  the  Junior  High 
School. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Introductory  Lecture.     (One  week) 

Unit  Two — Discussion  of  Electricity.     (One  week) 

Unit  Three — Connecting  Batteries  or  Dry  Cells.     (One  week) 

Unit  Four — Wire,  Common  Sizes,  Gauge.     (One  week) 

Unit  Five — Wire  Splicing.     (Three  wrecks) 

Unit  Six — Electro  Magnet.     (Three  weeks) 

Unit  Seven — Electric  Bell.    (Tw^o  weeks) 

Unit  Eight — Annunciator.     (Two  wrecks. 

Unit  Nine — House  Wiring.     (Four  weeks) 

Unit  Ten — Telegraph  Wiring.     (Two  weeks) 

UNIT  ONE — INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  (One  week) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Understanding  of  the  aims  of  the  course,  character  of  work 
to  be  done,  shop  requirements,  care  and  use  of  tools,  and 
use  of  job  sheets. 
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Procedures  and  Materials 
Lectures: 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  Introductory  Lecture. 

1.  Aims  of  the  course. 

2.  Character  of  the  work  to  be 
done. 

3.  Shop  requh'ements. 

4.  Care  and  use  of  tools  and  ma- 
terial. 

5.  Use  of  job  sheets. 

UNIT  TWO — DISCUSSION  OF  ELECTRICITY  (One  week) 
I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Some  knowledge  of  the  kinds  and  sources  of  electricity. 

2.  General  idea  of  the  different  types  of  batteries. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS; 

Content 
A.  Discussion  of  Electricity. 

1.  Kinds  of  sources. 

a.  Frictional. 

b.  Thermal  (heat). 

c.  Cleavage. 

d.  Mechanical, 

2.  Batteries  (cells)  in  common  use. 

a.  Dry. 

b.  Gravity. 

c.  Daniel. 

d.  Leclanche. 

e.  Storage. 

3.  Generators  and  dynamos. 

a.  Dynamos. 

b.  Alternators. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

1.  Frictional,  Black  and  Davis,  p.  293. 
Heat,  Black  and  Davis,  p.  402. 
Barker's  Physics,  pp.  726-739. 
Chemical  action.  Barker,  pp.  752- 
768. 

Carhart  and  Chute,  pp.  200-211. 
Black  and  Davis,  pp.  370-392. 

2.  Delano,  pp.  4-17. 

Carhart  and  Chute,  pp.  200-211. 
Shuler,  pp.  50  and  229. 

3.  Carhart  and  Chute,  pp.  244-249. 
Barker,  pp.  842-856. 


UNIT  THREE — CONNECTING  BATTERIES  OR  DRY  CELLS  (One  week) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  connect  batteries. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  use  and  readings  of  ammeter  and 
voltmeter. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Connecting  batteries  or  dry  cells. 

1.  Connection. 

2.  Voltage  and  amperage  of  differ- 
ent combinations. 

a.  Demonstration  of  voltmeter. 

b.  Demonstration  of  ammeter. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Carhart  and  Chute,  pp.  225-227. 
Shuler,  pp.  51-53. 
Black  and  Davis,  pp.  326-329. 

Demonstration : 

Make  different  connections  of  bat- 
teries. 

Project: 

Drawing  of  systems. 

UNIT  FOUR — AVIRES,  COMIVION  SIZES,  GAUGE  (One  week) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  distinguish  a  number  of  the  common  sizes  of 
wires. 

2.  Ability  to  use  wire  gauge. 
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II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A,  Wires.  Common  Sizes  (gauge). 

1.  Demonstration  of  use  of  wire 
gauge. 

2.  Specific  uses  of  each  kind. 

a.  Bell. 

b.  Fixture. 

c.  House. 

d.  Cable. 

e.  Duplex. 

f.  Stranded. 

g.  Magnet. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Black  and  Davis,  pp.  320-321. 

Delano,  pp.  204-205. 

National  Electric  Code,  1925,  pp.  42 

and  52-.")7. 

Demonstration : 
Explanation  of  wire  sizes. 

Projects: 


UNIT  FIVE — WIRE  SPLICING  (Three  weeks) 
L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes.  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  rhake  the  common  splices  used. 

2.  Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  good  splices 

3.  Ability  to  solder  a  splice. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 

A.   Wire  Splicing. 

1.   Standards   required   bv   N.  E. 
Code. 

a.   Mechanically  and  electrically 
secure. 


2.  When  used. 

a.  Splicing. 

b.  Tapping. 

3.  Soldering  and  its  purpose. 

a.  Fluxes. 

1.  Corrosive. 

2.  Noncorrosive. 

b.  Methods. 

1.  Using  soldering  iron. 

2.  Using  blow  torch. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

N.  E.  Code,  p.  12. 
Shuler,  pp.  1-44. 

Demonstrations: 

Several  splices  as  required: 

Projects : 

1.  End  splice. 

2.  Branch  tap. 

3.  Loop  tee. 

4.  Double  branch  tap. 

5.  Rat  tail  splice. 

6.  Fixture  splice. 

7.  Britannia  splice. 
S.  Duplex  splice. 


I. 


9.  Taper  cable  splice. 
10.  Tap  splice  with  stranded  wire. 

UNIT  SIX — ELECTRO  MAGNET  (Three  weeks) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes.  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  make  an  electro  magnet. 

2.  Ability  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  electro  magnet  to 
other  instruments. 

3.  Understanding  of  the  relation  of  the  strength  of  magnets 
relative  to  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  used. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  Electro  Magnet. 

1.  Industrial  use. 

2.  Construction. 

3.  Explanation. 

a.  Relation  of  strength  of  mag- 
net to  number  of  turns  of 
wire  used. 

4.  Application  of  principle. 

a.  Bell. 

b.  Telegraph. 

c.  Telephone. 

d.  Annunciator. 

e.  Motors  and  generators. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 
Black  and  Davis,  pp.  339-346. 
Carhart  and  Chute,  pp.  218  and  244- 

259. 

Barker,  pp.  781  and  842-856. 
Shuler,  p.  91. 

Carhart  and  Chute,  pp.  253-255. 
Delano,  pp.  4S-76  and  35-36. 
National  Electric  Code. 

Demonstration : 

Make  an  electro  magnet. 

Project: 

1.  Adjust  an  electric  bell. 
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UNIT  SEVEN — ELECTRIC  BELL  SYSTEMS  (Two  weeks) 
I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  wire  some  of  the  simple  bell  systems. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  action  of  the  push  button  switch. 

3.  Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  good  joints  well  insulated, 
i.   Ability  to  read  bell  diagrams. 

5.    Ability  to  adjust  electric  bell. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  Electric  Bell  Systems. 

1.  Purpose  and  kinds. 

2.  Circuits. 

a.  Simple. 

b.  Return  call. 

c.  Parallel. 

d.  Series. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Shuler,  pp.  45-90. 
National  Electric  Code. 

Demonstration : 

Connect  several  circuits. 
Projects: 

1.  Installing  a  simple  bell  circuit. 

2.  Two  push  buttons  to  ring  one  bell. 

3.  Two  bells  operated  from  one  but- 
ton. 

4.  Bell  and  buzzer  that  operate  from 
separate  pash  buttons,  same  bat- 
tery. 

5.  Four  push  buttons  controlling  two 
bells  and  two  buzzers,  same  bat- 
tery. 

6.  Two  bells,  either  of  which  may 
be  operated  by  one  push  button 
using  double  throw  switch. 

7.  A  bell  to  be  operated  by  either  of 
two  batteries  by  use  of  double 
throw  switch. 


UNIT  EIGHT — ANNUNCIATOR  (Two  weeks) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  install  an  annunciator. 

2.  Understanding  the  use  of  the  annunciator. 

3.  Ability  to  adjust  annunciator. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  Annunciator. 

1.  Use  of  each. 

2.  Kinds. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Reading: 

Shuler,  pp.  91-115. 

Demonstration: 

Electric  magnet  principle. 

Project: 

Installing  an  annunciator. 

UNIT  NINE— HOUSE  WIRING  (Four  weeks) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.   Ability  to  install  different  types  of  switches,  sockets  and 
receptacles. 

Ability  to  read  drawings  of  house  wirings. 
Al)ility  to  do  open  cleat,  knob  and  tube  wiring. 
Understanding  the  importance  of  good  joints,  well  insulated. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
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li.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  House  Wiring. 

1,  Switches. 

a.  Knife. 

b.  Snap. 

c.  Push. 

d.  Toggle. 

2,  Open  cleat  wiring, 
a.   Description  and  use. 

3,  Cond.iits. 
a.   Description  and  use. 

4,  City  and  national  regulations. 


T. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 
National  Electric  Code,  pp.  19-24  and 
101-104. 

Shuler.  p.  205. 

National  Electric  Code.  pp.  25-50. 
Ind  istrial  Accident  Commission  of 
California. 

Electric  Safety  Orders,  pp.  44-45. 

Demonstration : 

Simple  wiring  diagrams. 

Projects: 

1.  Installing  a  feed  throush  switch. 

2.  Assembling  a  drop  cord. 

3.  Installing    a    single    pole  snap 
switch    (open  cleat  work). 

4.  Installing  a  side  wall  flush  switch 
and  bracket  (knob  and  tube  work). 

5.  Installing  a  three-way  switch. 

IMT  TEX — TELEGRAPH  WIRIXG  (Two  weeks) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes.  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  history  of  telegraphy. 

2.  Understanding  of  closed  circuit  batteries. 

3.  Understanding  of  the  one  wire  system  and  the  ground  re- 
turn. 

4.  Ability  to  install  a  telegraph  system. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Telegraph  Wiring. 

1.  Purpose  and  history. 

2.  Closed  circuit  batteries. 

3.  Relay. 

4.  One-wire  circuit. 

a.  Explanation    of   ground  re- 
turn. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 
Shuler,  pp.  225-238. 
Delano,  pp.  37-39. 
Carhart  and  Chute,  pp.  253-256. 

Demonstration : 
Connect  telegraph  keys. 

Project: 

Installing  a  telegraph  line. 


Electric  Current. 
(Two  weeks) 

(Two  weeks) 
weeks) 


(Three  weeks) 


ELECTRIC  SHOP — GRADE:  HIGH  NINTH 

(Twenty  weeks)  Advanced 

GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

L'nit  One — Heating  Effects  of  an 

L'nit  Two — The  Storage  Battery. 

L'nit  Three — Electrolytic  Rectifier. 

Unit  Four — Transformers.     (  Two 

Unit  Five — Solenoid  (Helix).     (Two  weeks) 

Urit  Six — Induction  Coils.     (Two  weeks) 

Unit  Seven — flaking  the  Motor.     (Four  weeks) 

Unit  Eight — Radio.     (Three  weeks) 

UNIT  ONE — HEATING  EFFECTS  OF  AN  ELECTRIC  CURRENT 

(, Three  weeks) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  An   understanding  of  the  heating  effect   on  an  electric 
current. 

2.  Ability  to  install  fuses,  repair  heaters,  etc. 
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II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.   Heating  effect  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent. 


I. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Carhart  and  Chute,  pp.  211-212. 
Black  and  Davis,  pp.  321-322. 
Delano,  pp.  119  and  98. 
National  Electric  Code,  pp.  68-69. 

Demonstration : 

Connect  terminals  of  a  dry  cell 
with  a  fine  wire. 

Projects: 

1.  Fuses. 

2.  Lamps  in  series. 

3.  Lamps  in  parallel. 

4.  Two  heater  units  controlled  by  a 
three-heat  switch. 

5.  Making  an  electric  grill. 

UNIT  TWO — THE  STORAGE  BATTERY  (Two  weeks) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  use  and  care  for  the  storage  battery. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  storage  battery. 


Ohm's  law. 
Conductors. 

a.  Relative  value. 

b.  Oxidation. 

c.  Alloys. 
Applications. 

a.  Fuses. 

b.  Lamps. 

c.  Heaters. 

d.  Series  and  parallel  installa- 
tion. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A,  The  Storage  Battery. 

1.  Construction  and  functions. 

2.  Electrolysis, 
a.  Explanation  of  gassing. 

3.  Explanation  of  chemical  change. 

4.  Use  and  care. 


Procedures  and  IVlaterials 
Readings: 

Delano,  p.  13. 

Carhart  and  Chute,  pp.  212. 
Black  and  Davis,  pp.  357-358. 
Delano,  pp.  28  and  21-33. 
Black  and  Davis,  pp.  267,  362. 

Demonstration: 

Decomposition  of  water. 

Projects: 

1.  Storage  battery. 

2.  Electrotype. 

UNIT  THREE — ELECTROLYTIC  RECTIFIER  (Two  weeks) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  make  and  use  an  electrolytic  rectifier. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  action  of  the  electrolytic  rectifier. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  Electrolytic  Rectifier. 

1.  Alternating  and  direct  currents. 

2.  Explanation  of  the  action  of  the 
rectifier. 

a.  Explanation  of  the  one-way 
flow  of  current. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Reading: 

Delano,  p.  169. 

Demonstration : 

Make  a  simple  rectifier. 

Project: 

Battery  charger. 


UNIT  FOUR — TRANSFORMERS,  (Two  weeks) 
I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  make  and  use  a  transformer. 

2.  Understanding  of  induction  and  magnetic  fields. 
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II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 

A.  Transformers. 

1.  Explanation  of  construction. 

2.  Induction. 

3.  Magnetic  field. 


I. 


r. 


II. 


A. 


I. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Black  and  Davis,  pp.  403-408,  410. 
Delano,  pp.  172-176. 
Barker,  p.  840. 

Demonstration: 
Magnetic  lines. 

Project: 
Step-down  transformer. 


UNIT  FIYIE — SOLENOID  (HELIX)    (Two  weeks) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  make  and  use  a  solenoid. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  magnetic  properties  of  the  solenoid. 


IL  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.   Solenoid  (helix). 

1.  Appearance  and  function. 

2.  Practical  application. 

a.  Magnetic  qualities.  , 

b.  Making  permanent  magnets. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Barker,  p.  782. 

Carhart  and  Chute,  p.  218. 

Demonstration : 

Solenoid  and  helix. 

Project: 

Make  a  solenoid. 


UNIT  SIX — INDUCTION  COIL  (Two  weeks) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  make  and  use  a  simple  induction  coil. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  primary  and  secondary  currents  and 
windings. 

3.  Knowledge  of  condensers 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
Induction  Coil. 

1.  Construction. 

a.  Primary  winding. 

b.  Secondary  winding. 

2.  Condensers. 

a.  Construction. 

3.  Interrupted  currents. 

a.  Accumulative  action. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 
Black  and  Davis,  pp.  393-394. 
Carhart  and  Chute,  pp.  240  and  242. 

Demonstration : 

Show  primary  and  secondary 
windings. 

Project: 
Making  an  induction  coil. 


UNIT  SEVEN — MAKING  THE  MOTOR  (Four  weeks) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  make  a  simple  motor 

2.  Understanding  of  the  magnetic  effect  of  coiled  conductors. 

3.  Understanding  of  the  flux  of  magnets. 
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II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Making  the  Motor.  Readings: 

1.  Flux  of  magnets.  Delano,  pp.  48-65. 

2.  Magnetic  effect  of  coiled  conduc-  Black  and  Davis,  pp.  420-424. 

a.  Reversal  of  poles  in  arma-  Demonstration. 

tures.  Make  a  simple  motor. 

Project: 

Making  a  series  wound  motor. 

UNIT  EIGHT — THE  RADIO  (Three  weeks) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities 

1,  Ability  to  make  a  simple  radio 

2.  Understanding  of  the  principles  of  tuning  and  amplifying 
the  radio  frequency  current. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  The  Radio.  Reading: 

1.  Theory.  U.  S.    Government    Signal  Service 


2.  Principles  of  tuning  and  ampli-  Bulletins 
fying  the  radio  frequency  cur- 
rent. 


Demonstration : 

1.  With  single  tube  radio. 

Project: 

Make  a  radio  as  selected. 

III.     GASOLINE  AUTOMOBILE  FOR  BEGINNERS — GRADE:  LOW  NINTH 

(Twenty  weeks) 

L     GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Ability  to  understand  the  operation  and  make  minor  repairs  on 

their  own  cars. 

B.  Understanding  of  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  auto- 

mobile. 

C.  To  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  "auto  mechanic's  trade"  for 

those  who  desire  to  continue  the  subject  beyond  the  Junior 
High  School. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Brief  History  of  the  Automobile.    (One  week) 

Unit  Two — Main  Frame.     (One  week) 

Unit  Three — Front  Axles.    (One  week) 

Unit  Four — Transmissions  (Gear  Box).     (One  week) 

Unit  Five — Clutches.    (One  week) 

Unit  Six — Universals.     (One  week) 

Unit  Seven — Brake  Assembly.    (One  week) 

Unit  Eight — Steering  Gears.    (One  week) 

Unit  Nine — Rear  Axle  Assembly.     (One  week) 

Unit  Ten — Motor  Assembly.    (Two  weeks) 

Unit  Eleven — Cooling  Systems.    (One  week) 

Unit  Twelve — Fuel  Systems.    (One  week) 

Unit  Thirteen — Carburetors.    (One  week) 

Unit  Fourteen — Ignition.     (One  week) 

Unit  Fifteen — Locking  Devices.     (One  week) 

Unit  Sixteen — Gaskets.    (One  week) 

Unit  Seventeen — Tires  and  Rims.     (One  week) 

Unit  Eighteen — Storage  Batteries.    (One  week) 

Unit  Nineteen — Electrical  Systems.    (One  week) 
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UXIT  ONE — BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE  (One  week) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Understanding  of  the  development  of  motive  power  through 
its  various  stages. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  development  of  gasoline  and  lubricating 
oils. 

3.  Appreciation  of  the  proper  lubrication  of  moving  parts. 

4.  Knowledge  of  the  development  of  clutches,  sprockets,  gears, 
rubber  tires  and  electrical  systems. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Brief  History  of  the  Automobile.  Lectures: 

1.  Development  of  motive  power. 

a.  Steam. 

1.  Development  of  gears  and 
differentials. 

b.  Electric. 

1.  Development  of  the  stor- 
age battery. 

c.  Gasoline. 

1.  Development  of  gasoline 
and  lubricating  oils. 

2.  Development    of    clutches  and- 
sprockets. 

3.  Development  of  rubber  tires. 

4.  Development  of  electrical  sys- 
tems. 

UXIT  TWO — MAINFRAME  (SKELETON).     (One  week) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Understanding  of  the  construction  of  the  frame  and  its 
various  braces,  and  the  action  and  care  of  springs. 

2.  Ability  to  safely  block  up  frame. 

3.  Ability  to  remove  springs,  shackle  bo-ts  and  clips. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Main  Frame  (skeleton).  Readings: 

1.   Class  instruction  for  the  names        Kuns,  pp.  9-19. 

and   purposes  of  the   different        Wright,  Vol.  1,  p.  353. 

parts.  *    *•  . 

Demonstrations: 

a.   Side  members.  -,  i     ^  ^  ^    i  •  *  „  * 

1.   Narrow  in  front  for  easy        1- ^Jethod  ot  j3lockmg  up  frame  to 


remove  spring. 
2.  Remove  shackle  and  clip. 


turning. 

2.  Wide  in  rear  for  body  sup- 
port. Projects: 

3.  Raised  for  axle  clearance.        i  Remove  sprint. 

b.  Cross  members.  2.  Clean  surface  of  leaves. 

1.  Radiator  bar.  3.  Reassemble. 

2.  Central  cross  member.  4.  Replace  worn  spring  bolt. 

3.  Rear  cross  member. 

c.  Gussets  and  braces. 

d.  Springs. 

1.  Full  elliptic. 

2.  Three-quarters  elliptic. 

3.  Semi-elliptic. 
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I. 


II. 


I. 


e.   Spring  parts. 

1.  Leaves. 

2.  Bolts. 

3.  Shackles. 

4.  Clips. 

UNIT  THREE — FRONT  AXLE  ASSEMBLY.    (One  week) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Understanding  of  the  function  of  the  front  axle. 

2.  Ability  to  adjust  front  wheel  bearings. 

3.  Understanding  the  names  and  location  of  the  different 
parts. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Wright,  Vol.  1,  p.  360. 
Kuns,  Chap.  2,  pp.  25-39. 

Demonstrations: 

Jack  up  wheel,  block  for  safety, 
and  show  method  of  adjusting 
bearings. 

Projects: 

Remove  wheel,  clean  bearings,  re- 
place and  adjust  bearings. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
Front  Axle  Assembly. 

1.  Class  instruction  on  names  and 
purposes  of  different  parts. 

2.  Types  of  axles. 

a.  Tubular. 

b.  "I"  beam. 

3.  Discussion  of  different  types  of 
steering  heads. 

a.  Elliot. 
1.  Forked  axle. 

b.  Reversed  Elliot. 
1.  Forked  spindle. 

c.  Lemoine. 

1.  Offset  but  not  forked. 

4.  Discussion  of  the  purpose  of 
the  tie  rod,  drag  link  and 
knuckle. 

5.  Axle  characteristics. 

a.  Camber. 

b.  Toe-in. 

c.  Caster. 

UNIT  FOUR — TRANSMISSIONS  (GEAR  BOX).     (One  week) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Understanding  of  the  function  and  action  of  the  transmis- 
sion. 

2.  Ability  to  adjust  bearings  and  make  minor  repairs. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  Transmissions  (gear  box). 

1.  Discussion  of  purpose  and  name 
of  parts. 

2.  Comparative  gear  reduction. 

3.  Types  of  transmissions. 

a.  Friction. 

b.  Planetary. 

c.  Sliding  gear. 

1.  Progressive. 

2.  Selective. 

4.  Discussion  of  different  shifts. 

a.  Standard. 

b.  Dodge  up  to  1928  model. 

c.  Buick  up  to  1928  model. 

d.  Four  speeds  forward. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Wright,  Vol.  1,  p.  384. 
Kuns,  Chap.  4,  pp.  73-85. 

Demonstration: 

Method  of  sliding  gears  and  chang- 
ing speeds. 

Projects: 

1.  Remove  cover. 

2.  Clean  case  and  inspect  gears. 

3.  Adjust  bearings  and  replace  cover. 
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rXIT  FIVE — CLUTCHES.     (One  week) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Understanding  of  the  location  and  purpose  of  the  clutch. 

2.  Ability  to  care  for  the  different  types  of  clutches. 
'6.    Understanding  of  the  different  types  of  clutches. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS. 
Content 

A.  Clutches. 

1.  Explanation  of  the  location  and 
purpose. 

2.  Types. 

a.  Cone. 

b.  Disc. 

1.  Multiple — dry  and  in  oil. 

2.  Single — dry  and  in  oil. 

3.  Care. 

4.  Lubrication. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings : 
Wright,  pp.  378-384. 
Kuns,  Chap.  4,  pp.  85-95. 

Demonstration : 

Show  action  of  clutch. 


Project: 

Remove  and 
cone  clutch. 


inspect  Chevrolet 


UXIT  SIX — rXR'ERSALS  AXD  DRIVE  SHAFTS.     (One  week) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Understanding  of  the  location  and  function  of  universals. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  different  types 

3.  Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  lubrication  of  universals. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS, 
Content 

Universals,   toggles   and  drive 
shafts. 

1.  Explanation  of  the  location  and 
function  of  universals. 

2.  Explanation    of    the  different 
types. 

a.  Fabric. 
1.  Thermoid. 

b.  All  metal. 

1.  Spicer. 

2.  Blood. 

3.  Ball  and  socket. 

4.  Block  and  trunion. 

5.  Split  ring. 

3.  Lubrication. 

4.  Drive  shaft. 

a.  Open. 

b.  Closed. 

VyjT  SEVEX — BRAIvE  ASSEMBLY.    (One  week) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Understanding  of  the  location  and  action  of  different  types 
of  brakes. 

2.  Ability  to  line  and  adjust  brakes. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings : 
Kuns,  Chap.  4,  pp.  95-101. 
Wright,  pp.  75-79. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Demonstrate  purpose  of  universal, 
a.  Angle  of  drive. 

2.  Remove  and  disassemble  Ford  uni- 
versal. 

Project: 

Remove,  disassemble  and  assemble 
Chevrolet  universal. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
Brake  Assembly. 

1.   Class  instruction  on  the  types 
and  parts  of  brake  systems. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Wright.  Vol.  1.  pp.  66-71  and  376. 
Kuns.  Chap.  3,  pp.  53-64. 
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a.  Toggle. 

b.  Wedge. 

c.  Linkage. 

2.  Explanation  of  the  purpose  and 
action. 

3.  Types. 

a.  Internal  expanding. 

b.  External  contracting. 

4.  Systems. 

a.  Rear  wheel. 

b.  Transmission, 

c.  Front  wheel. 

d.  Mechanical  and  hydraulic. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Method  of  removing  brake  band. 

2.  Method   of  relining   brake  band 
and  shoe. 

3.  Equalizing  brakes.  ' 

Projects: 

1.  Remove  brake  band  and  examine 
lining. 

2.  Reline  band. 

3.  Adjust  foot  brake. 

4.  Adjust  hand  brake. 


UNIT  EIGHT — STEERING  GEARS.     (One  week) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Understanding  of  the  purpose,  function  and  location  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  steering  gear. 

2.  Ability  to  adjust  steering  gears. 


II. 


11. 


A. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
Steering  Gears. 

1.  Purpose,  function  and  location 
of  the  different  parts. 

2.  Class  instruction  on  the  differ- 
ent systems. 

a.  Worm  and  gear. 

b.  W^orm  and  sector. 

c.  Split  nut. 

3.  Lubrication. 

4.  Alignment  of  front  wh'eels. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Wright,  Vol.  1,  p.  362. 
Kuns,  Chap.  2,  pp.  20-38. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Method  of  removing  play  in  steer- 
ing gear. 

2.  Demonstrate  wheel  alignment. 

Projects: 

1.  Adjust  play  in  gears. 

2.  Line  up  front  wheels. 

3.  Replace  pins  and  bushings. 


UNIT  NINE — REAR  AXLE  ASSEMBLY.     (One  week) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Understanding  of  the  names  and  location  of  the  different 
parts  and  their  function. 

2.  Ability  to  remove  wheels,  inspect  and  lubricate  parts. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
Rear  Axle  Assembly. 
1.  Class  instruction  on  the  names 
and   purpose   of   the  different 
parts. 

a.  Outer  housing  (skeleton). 

1.  Carrying  weight  of  car. 

b.  Inner  housing. 

1.  Master  gear. 

2.  Pinion. 

3.  Spider. 

4.  Spider  gears. 

5.  Axle  shafts. 

6.  Bearings. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Wri-ht,  Vol.  1,  pp.  42-54  and  364. 
Kuns,  Chap.  3,  pp.  40-53. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Method  of  palling  different  types 
of  wheels. 

2.  Method  of  adjusting  master  gear 
and  pinion  (general). 

Projects: 

1.  Pull  rear  wheel,  clean,  and  replace 
same  and  adjust. 

2.  Open  differential  case,  clean,  and 
inspect  adjustment  of  gears. 

3.  Examine  keys. 
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2.  Discussion  of  different  types. 

a.  Full  floating. 

b.  Three-quarter  floating. 

c.  Semi-floating. 

3.  Method  of  taking  care  of  torque. 

a.  Torque  arm. 

b.  Torque  tube. 

c.  Hotchkiss  drive. 

4.  Purpose  of  the  differential  and 
its  action. 

5.  Lubrication. 


UNIT  TEX — MOTOR  ASSE^FBLY.     (Two  weeks: 
I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes.  Habits  and  Abilities. 

L.    Understanding  of  the  theory  of  the  gasoline  engine. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  gasoline  engine. 

3.  Understanding  of  the  names  and  location  of  the  different 
parts  and  their  function. 

4.  Ability  to  remove  head,  grind  a  valve,  and  scrape  carbon. 

5.  Ability  to  adjust  a  bearing. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

Motor  Assembly. 

1.  History  of  the  gasoline  engine 
(internal  combustion). 

2.  Theory  of  the  gasoline  engine. 

3.  Class  instruction  on  the  differ- 
ent types  of  automobile  engines. 

4.  Discussion  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  motor. 

a.  Cylinder  and  valves, 

1.  Valve  in  head. 

2.  "L"'  head. 

3.  "T"  head. 

4.  "I"  head. 

b.  Pistons,    piston    rings,  and 
connecting  rods  and  bearings, 

1.  Action  of  the  piston. 

2.  Purpose  of  rings. 

c.  Crank  case  and  lubrication. 

1.  Splash. 

2.  Force  and  splash. 

3.  Full  force. 

a.   Hollow  crank  shaft. 

d.  Crank  shaft  and  bearings. 

1.  Plain. 

2,  Counter  balanced. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings : 

Wright.  Vol.  1.  p.  395. 
Kuns,  Chaps.  5  and  6. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Remove  cylinder  head  and  explain 
function  of  the  valves  and  pistons. 

2.  Demonstrate  valve  grinding  and 
explain  purpose. 

3.  Adj  jst  a  connecting  rod  bearing 
and  a  main  bearing. 

Projects : 

1.  Remove  cylinder  head  and  scrape 
carbon. 

2.  Grind  a  valve. 

3.  Adjust  a  bearing. 

4.  Prime  an  oil  pump. 


UXIT  ELEAT:X — COOLIXG  SYSTEMS.    (One  week) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes.  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Understanding  of  the  location  and  function  of  cooling  sys- 
tems. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  action  of  the  thermo-syphon  system. 

3.  Ability  to  pack  a  water  pump 
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II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Cooling  Systems. 

1.  Explanation  of  the  location  and 
function. 

2.  Types. 

a.  Air. 

b.  Thermo-syphon. 

c.  Force  pump. 

1,  Explanation    of     p  u  m  p 
packing. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Kuns,  Chap.  8. 

Wright,  Vol.  I,  pp.  340  and  504-505. 

Demonstration: 

1.  Show  and  explain  the  idea  of  the 
thermo-syphon  system. 

Projects: 

1.  Replace  a  water  hose. 

2.  Pack  a  pump. 


UNIT  TWELVE — FUEL  SYSTEMS.     (One  week) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Understanding  of  the  location  and  function  of  different  fuel 
systems. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  action  of  the  vacuum  tank. 

3.  Ability  to  replace  gaskets  in  vacuum  tank. 

4.  Ability  tb  clean  and  replace  screens. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Fuel  Systems. 

1.  Location  and  function  of  differ- 
ent types. 

a.  Gravity. 

b.  Pressure  systems. 
1.  Different  types. 

c.  Vacuum  systems. 

1.   Explanation  of  action  of 
vacuum  tank. 

2.  Screens  and  strainers. 

3.  Fire  prevention  and  method  of 
extinguishing. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Wright,  Vol.  1,  pp.  283  and  484. 
Kuns,  Chap.  9,  pp.  213-218. 

Demonstration: 

Explain  principle  of  the  vacuum 
tank. 

Projects: 

1.  Replace  gaskets  in  vacuum  head 

2.  Clean  screen. 


UNIT  THIRTEEN — CARBURETORS.    (One  week) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Understanding  of  the  action  and  location  of  the  carburetor 

2.  Understanding  of  the  vaporization  of  gases. 

3.  Ability  to  clean  and  replace  screens. 

4.  Ability  to  repair  and  locate  gasoline  and  air  leaks. 


IT.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Carburetors. 

1.  Location  and  function. 

2.  Explanation  of  the  action. 

a.  Vaporization. 

b.  Suction  of  motor. 

c.  Explosion  of  mixture. 

d.  Method  of  regulating  proper 
amount  of  air  and  gasoline. 

3.  Action  of  the  choker. 

4.  Purpose  of  screen. 

5.  Purpose  and  action  of  the  float. 

6.  Explanation  of  the  method  of 
locating  and  repairing  air  and 
gasoline  leaks. 

7.  Use  of  Pyrene  or  a  similar  fire 

fighting  apparatus. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Wright,  Vol.  1,  pp.  489  and  503. 
Kuns,  Chap.  9,  pp.  219-261. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  how  fumes  arise  from  gaso 
line  and  how  same_  explode. 

2.  Show  use  of  fire  extinguisher. 

Project: 

Clean  screen  of  carburetor. 
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UNIT  FOURTEEX — IGNITION.    (One  week) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Understanding  of  the  action  and  location  of  breaker,  coils, 
spark  plugs  and  distributors. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  primary  and  secondary  currents. 

3.  Ability  to  clean  spark  plugs  and  set  gaps  at  the  proper  dis- 
tance. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A,  Ignition.  Readings: 

1.  Location  and  function  of  differ-        Wright,  Vol.  1,  p.  455. 
ent  systems.  Kuns,  Chaps.  12  and  13. 

2.  Primary  and  secondary  current. 

3.  Magneto  systems.  Demonstration: 

a.  Low  tension  and  coil.  Show  how  secondary  current  is 

b.  High  tension.  produced. 

4.  Battery  systems.  Proiect' 
a.  Distributor  assembly.  ■' 

1,  Breaker  points.  Clean    spark    plugs    and  adjust 

2.  Timer.  *  amount  of  gap  at  plug  points. 

5.  Spark  plugs. 

UNIT  FIFTEEN — LOCKING  DEAICES.     (One  week) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Understanding  of  the  purpose  and  types  of  locking  devices. 

2.  Ability  to  replace  keys  and  lock  washers. 

3.  Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  locking  devices. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Locking  Devices.  Readings: 

1.  Explanation  of  the  purpose.  Demonstration: 

2.  Types.  Remove  and  replace  cotter  key 

a.  Cotter  keys.  and  lock  washer. 

b.  Lock  washers. 

c.  Lock  nuts.  Projects: 

d.  Plain  keys.  1.  Remove   and  replace  cotter  key 

e.  Woodruff  and  Whitney  keys.  and  lock  washer. 

2.  Fit  a  Woodruff  key. 

UNIT  SIXTEEN — GASKETS.    (One  week) 

I.  '  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Understanding  of  the  purpose,  location  and  different  types 
of  gaskets. 

2.  Ability  to  make  a  plain  paper  gasket. 

3.  Appreciation  of  a  good  joint  where  leaks  might  occur. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Gaskets.  Reading: 

1.  Purpose  and  location.  Wright.  Vol.  1.  pp.  167-171  and  4 IS. 

2.  Type    according    to    place    in  Demonstration: 

which  same  is  to  be  used.  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^  p^^t 

a.  ^orK.  which  same  is  to  be  used. 

b.  Paper. 

c.  Felt,  Project: 

3.  Manner  of  making  gaskets.  Make  plain  cork  gasket. 
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UXIT  SEVEXTEEX — TIRES  AXD  RIMS.     (One  week) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.    Ability  to  repair  and  care  for  tires  and  tubes  (minor). 
Understanding  of  the  different  types  of  tires. 
Ability  to  remove  tires  and  repair  tubes. 
4.   Ability  to  change  rims. 
.5.   Appreciation  of  the  proper  cars  of  rims. 
6.   Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  proper  inflation  of  tires. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Tires. 

1.  Purpose  and  care. 

2.  Kinds. 


pressure  (bal- 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings : 
Wright,  Vol.  1,  pp.  108  and  508-509. 
Kuns,  Chap.  16. 

Demonstration: 

1.  Remove  straight  side  tire,  repair 
tube  and  replace  tire  on  rim. 

Project: 

1.  Remove  clincher  tire,  repair  tube 
and  replace  tire  and  tube  on  rim. 


a.  Cushion. 

b.  Solid. 

c.  Pneumatic. 

1.  Fabric. 

2.  Cord. 

a.  High  pressure. 

b.  Low 
loon). 

.3.   Types  of  rims. 

a.  Clincher. 

b.  Straight  side. 

c.  Quick  detachable. 

4.  Care  of  rims. 

a.  To   avoid   springing   out  of 
shape. 

b.  To  avoid  dents. 

5.  Method  of  changing  tires  and 
rims. 

6.  Rust  prevention  of  rims. 

7.  Proper  inflation  of  tires. 

a.  Result  of  under-inflation. 

UXIT  EIGHTEEX — STORAGE  BATTERIES.     (One  week) 
I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Understanding  of  the  action  and  function  of  the  storage 
battery. 

2.  Ability  to  care  for  a  storage  battery. 

3.  Understanding  of  the  names  of  the  different  parts  and  their 
relative  location  w^ithin  the  batter?'. 

4.  Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  keeping  the  battery  fully 
charged,  and  filled  to  the  proper  level  with  distilled  water. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Storage  Batteries. 

1.  Explanation  of  the  function  and 
chemical  action  of  the  storage 
battery. 

2.  Care  of  the  battery. 

a.  Distilled  water. 

b.  Recharging. 

c.  Shorts. 

3.  Explanation  of  parts, 
a.  Boxes. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 
Wright,  Vol.  1,  pp.  182-183. 
Kuns,  Chap.  11. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  proper  level  to  fill  with  dis- 
tilled water. 

2.  Explain   action   of   corrosion  on 
terminals. 
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b.  Jars. 

c.  Straps. 

d.  Plates. 

e.  Separators. 

f.  Posts. 

g.  Filler  caps. 


Projects : 


1.  Fill  battery  to  proper  level  with 


distilled  water. 


2.  Clean  and  replace  corroded  term- 


inal. 


rXIT  XIXETEEX — ELECTRICAL  SYSTEMS.    (One  week) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Understanding   of   the   location,   purpose   and   action  of 
starters  and  generators. 

2.  Ability  to  make  minor  repairs  on  the  mechanical  action  of 
starters. 

DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


Content 


Procedures  and  Materials 


Electrical  Systems. 


Readings : 
Wright,  Vol.  1.  pp.  474-476,  337-461, 
435-439. 

Kuns,  Chap.  14. 


1.  Starters. 

a.  Location  and  purpose. 

b.  Explanation  of  the  action  of 


the  Bendix  and  other  types 
of  starter  principles. 


Demonstrations : 

1.  Show  and  explain  action  of  the 


2.  Generators. 

a.  Location  and  function. 

b.  Action  of  the  relay. 


Projects: 

1.  Release  jammed  Bendix. 


Bendix. 
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FOREWORD 


The  junior  high  school,  consisting  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  years,  occupies  a  position  between  the  elementary  school  below 
(when  it  stops  at  the  sixth  year)  and  the  high  school  above.  In  the 
elementary  school  all  pupils  take  the  same  subjects,  while  in  the 
high'  school  many  subjects  are  offered  from  among  which  the 
students  make  their  choices  under  competent  guidance  of  parents 
and  teachers.  The  growth  in  the  number  of  junior  high  schools  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  past  few  years  is  striking 
evidence  of  the  approval  which  their  work  has  gained. 

The  courses  of  study  for  the  San  Francisco  junior  high  schools 
herewith  presented  have  been  in  process  of  development  over  a 
period  of  three  years.  During  the  school  year  1924-25,  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  then  State  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Olney,  committees  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  materials  and  organizing 
them  into  courses  of  study.  The  tentative  courses  which  were  the 
outcomes  of  their  efforts  were  put  in  operation  in  the  junior  high 
schools  of  the  city  for  the  following  two  years. 

From  such  use  it  became  apparent  that  certain  revisions  might 
well  be  made.  This  work  was  then  undertaken,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Walter  C.  Nolan,  who  associated 
with  him  Professors  John  Guy  Fowlkes  and  Giles  Ruch  as  consult- 
ants. Committees  of  teachers  again  aided  in  the  work  of  revision. 
The  result  of  these  manifold  labors  is  now  set  forth  in  print  as 
the  San  Francisco  Junior  High  School  Courses  of  Study. 

In  most  cases  the  courses  have  been  made  rather  complete  in 
outline  and  suggestion.  We  trust,  however,  that  this  plan  will  not 
conflict  either  with  the  needed  elasticity  in  the  program  or  the 
expression  of  the  teacher's  individuality.  Nor  do  we  deem  this 
production  to  be  the  final  word  in  the  junior  high  school  curriculum; 
on  the  other  hand  we  anticipate  that  the  junior  high  school  courses 
will  undergo  continuous  revision  as  experience  justifies. 

Finally,  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  several  com- 
mittees for  their  efficient  service  and  to  the  many  teachers  who 
have  made  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  subject  matter 
and  organization  of  these  courses, 

J.  M.  GWINN, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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Time  Allotments  by  Periods  of  Junior  High  School  Subjects 


7th  8th  9th 

English                                                                            5  5  5 

Social  Science                                                               5  5  5 

Mathematics                                                                   4  4  0 

Assembly — Clubs    Ill 

Prevocational-Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science           3  3  3 

General  Science.                                                             2  2  2 

Music                                                                                2  2  0 

Drawing                                                                            2  0  0 

Physical  Education                                                          2  2  2 

Electives                                                                           4  6  12 

Total                                                                        30  30  30 


Note:  General  Language — four  periods  required  in  Low  Seventh  Grade. 


Electives 

High  Seventh  Grade 

Spanish    4     Home-Making    4 

French    4     Mechanic  Arts   4 

English    4     Drawing   ,   4 

Latin    4     Music    4 


Low  and  High  Eighth  Grade 


Spanish    3 

French    3 

English    3 

Latin    3 

Home-Making    3 


Mechanic  Arts   3 

Drawing  '.   3 

Music    3 

Printing    3 

Typewriting    3 


Junior  Business  Training,  3  (High  Eighth  Grade  only), 


Low  and  High   Ninth  Grade 

The  above  electives  plus  Mathematics  4  periods  per  week 
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LETTERING  AND  DESIGNING 

Introduction. 

This  outline  on  art  for  the  Junior  High  Schools  has  been  planned  for 
the  normal  group;  it  may  be  enriched  for  superior  groups  or  individuals, 
and  simplified,  if  •  necessary,  to  suit  the  limited  ability  of  slower  or  less 
capable  groups. 

The  aim  is  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  rather  than 
technical  perfection  in  the  projects  undertaken;  to  insure  this  end,  enjoy- 
ment in  the  doing  must  be  part  of  every  exercise. 

The  work  of  each  half  year,  centering  around  some  one  definite  phase 
of  art,  is  complete  enough  in  itself  to  be  worth  while  if  the  student  stop 
there,  or  would  serve  as  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  higher  if  he  goes 
on.  The  seventh  grade  is  outlined  on  the  basis  of  two  fifty-five  minute 
periods  a  week,  and  is  a  required  course;  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  are 
elective. 

GRADE  LOW  SEVENTH  (Girls) 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

Appreciation  and  good  taste  to  be  developed;  standards  to  be  set 
up  which  will  act  as  guides  in  choices  involving  form,  harmony  of 
tone  and  color  in  surroundings  and  in  things  for  daily  use. 

II,  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANAYLSIS: 

L'nit  One — Lettering   (Two  weeks). 
Unit  Two — Design  (Eighteen  weeks). 

UNIT  OXE — LETTERIXG 

(Two  weeks). 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.   Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities 

1.  Ability  to  form  letters  correctly  and  to  use  them  wherever 
needed,  as  in  headings  or  other  lettered  parts  of  papers 
in  all  school  subjects. 

2.  To  develop  a  desire  for  legibility,  and  a  feeling  for  beauty 
of  design  in  well-formed  and  properly  arranged  lettering. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Lettering.  Demonstrations: 

1.  Single  line  capitals.  1_  Forms  of  letters  drawn  on  the 

2.  Smgle  Ime  lower  case  alphabet.  board  or  on  large  chart.   Use  of 

3.  Letters  m  words.  pen  shown  individuallv. 

4.  Simple  layout— a  line  or  two  of        9.  Show   variations   in   spacing  re- 
well    planned    lettering    in    a  quired  for  even  tone. 

given  space.  3  g^o^  the  use  of  lettering  in  well- 

proportioned  lines  on  art  papers 
or  portfolios. 

Projects: 

1.  Letter  a  portfolio  for  drawings. 

2.  Unlimited  use,  henceforth,  for  let- 
tering wherever  legible  headings, 

labels,  etc.,  are  needed. 

Materials: 

Ruled  paper  (foolscap). 
Drawing  paper. 
Soft  pencil. 
Speedball  pen.  B,  2. 

UNIT  TWO — DESIGN. 

(Eighteen  weeks). 
I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  develop  a  feeling  for  design,  since  design  is  the  basis 
of  all  construction  and  all  art  appreciation. 
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To  strengthen  this  feeling  for  beauty  in  design,  through 
attention  to  the  principles  of  art  structure  and  color 
harmony. 

To  apply  the  principles  of  art  structure  and  color  har- 
mony in  school,  home,  or  individual  projects. 


11.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Design. 

1.  Dark-light  arrangement. 

2.  Color  harmony. 

3.  Principles. 

a.  Opposition. 

b.  Transition. 

c.  Subordination. 

d.  Repetition. 

e.  Symmetry. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Demonstrations: 

1.  Designs  made  with  class  in  chalk 
or  charcoal,  such  as  units,  bor- 
ders, all-over  patterns.  Illustrate 
notan,  line,  etc.,  and  principles  of 
subordination,  repetition,  etc.,  in 
designs. 

2.  Same  qualities  shown  in  textiles, 
illustrations,  pictures,  etc. 

3.  Study  of  color  wheel,  based  on 
laws  of  the  spectrum. 

Projects: 

1.  Designs  to  be  worked  out  by  stud- 
ents: 

a.  Geometric  units. 

b.  Borders. 

c.  Surface  designs. 

2.  Application:  (Since  the  same  prin- 
ciples underlie  the  designing  of 
innumerable  things,  the  following 
are  merely  suggestive  —  the  in- 
terest and  special  needs  of  the 
children  must  determine  the  proj- 
ects). 

a.  A  mantel  or  table  arrangement 
in  dark  and  light. 

b.  Design  for  a  box. 

c.  Telephone  book  cover. 

d.  Calendar. 

e.  Cards — as  birthday,  Christmas, 
etc. 

IVIaterials: 

Opaque  water  color. 

Oil  colors  or  printers'  ink  may  be 

used  for  applied  design. 


GRADE  LOW  SEVENTH  (Boys). 
L      GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

Appreciation  and  good  taste  to  be  developed;  standards  to  be  set 
up  which  will  act  as  guides  in  choices  involving  form.  An  under- 
standing of  drawing  as  a  means  of  expression. 

II.    GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANAYLSIS: 

Unit  One — Lettering  (Two  weeks). 

Unit  Two — Design  (Three  weeks). 

Unit  Three — Representation  (Fifteen  weeks). 


UNIT  ONE — LETTERING. 

(Two  weeks). 
Follow  course  outlined  for  Low  Seventh  Girls. 


UNIT  TWO — DESIGN. 

(Three  weeks). 

Work  out  a  simple  project  following  the  procedure  suggested  in 
girls'  design  course.  Probably  the  most  urgent  need  is  a  cover  de- 
sign, as  for  a  book  report  or  science  notebook,  etc. 
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UNIT  TH REE — R E PRES E \ T A T I O X . 

( Fifteen  weeks ) . 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  develop  the  power  of  independent  observation;  to  fos- 
ter the  habit  of  seeing  accurately. 

2.  To  note  and  remember  characteristic  form. 

3.  In  drawing  simple  objects  to  aim  for  facility  sufficient  to 
express  ideas  easily. 

4.  To  encourage  the  expression  of  ideas  through  the  language 
of  drawing. 

5.  To  be  able  to  draw  objects  to  be  made  in  the  school  shops. 

6.  To  prepare  for  the  pictorial  in  poster  work  to  follow. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 


A.  Representation. 

1.  Of  curvilinear  forms  in  various 
positions. 

2.  Of  rectangular  forms. 

3.  Of  similar  forms  from  memory. 

4.  Of  similar  forms  built  up  from 
knowledge  of  perspective. 

NOTE:  In  all  these  drawings,  although 
definitely  representative,  composition 
must  be  stressed. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Materials: 

Manila  or  bogas  paper. 
Soft  pencils. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  by  means  of  objects,  illus- 
trations and  blackboard  sketch- 
ing, the  changing  appearances  of 
curvilinear  and  rectangular  ob- 
jects. 

2.  Show  that  all  objects  familiar  to 
them  are  combinations  of  these 
fundamental  forms. 

Projects: 

1.  Draw  cylinders  in  different  views. 

2.  Collect  illustrations  of  common 
objects  based  on  the  cylinder. 

3.  Be  on  the  lookout  and  list  as 
many  as  possible  such  objects. 

4.  Draw  machine  parts. 

5.  Draw  apparatus  used  in  science 
experiments;  arrd  any  familiar 
tools  or  utensils. 

6.  Proceed  along  the  same  lines  us- 
ing rectangular  forms,  or  combina- 
tions of  curvilinear  and  rectangu- 
lar forms. 

GRADE  HIGH  SEVENTH  (Girls). 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  stimulate  further  an  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  of  compo- 
sition and  color  harmony  as  applied  to  the  home. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Home  Arrangement  (Three  weeks). 

Unit  Two — Design  for  the  Home  (Seventeen  weeks). 

UNIT  ONE — THE  HOME. 

(Three  weeks). 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  relate  the  feeling  for  design  developed  in  Low  Sev- 
enth Design  directly  with  arrangement  in  the  home. 

2.  To  demonstrate  that  a  beautiful  home  is  the  result  of 
well-studied  composition  and  color  harmony;  that  it  is 
not  dependent  upon  expensive  materials  nor  upon  passing 
styles. 

3.  To  create  a  desire  for  this  beauty. 
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II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  The  home. 

1.  Study  of  design,  color,  texture 
in  room  interiors,  rugs,  etc. 

2.  Color  harmony  and  design  ap- 
plied to  flower  arrangements. 

NOTE:  Three  weeks  is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  start  this  unit,  but  it 
will  then  be  carried  on  throughout 
the  term,  concurrently  with  Unit 
Two. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Materials: 

Bogus  paper. 

Magazines. 

Flowers. 

Bowls  and  vases. 
Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  examples  of  good  interiors 
from  magazines,  etc. 

2.  Show  flower  arrangements  to  il- 
lustrate beauty  through  color  har- 
mony, and  through  mass  or  line. 

Projects: 

1.  Students  to  collect  illustrations  of 
pleasing  interiors  and  make  a 
notebook  on  the  home.  (The  ar- 
rangement of  each  page  is  an 
example  of  design,  1.  e.,  the  compo- 
sition of  picture  and  lettering.) 

2.  Students  to  arrange  bouquets  of 
flowers — one    student    in  charge 

•  each  art  lesson. 

3.  Encourage  and  credit  such  ar- 
rangements made  at  home. 


UNIT  TWO — DESIGN. 

(Seventeen  weeks). 
I.      SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.   Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  make  selections  that  will  produce  harmonious 
surroundings. 

2.  Ability  to  make  or  decorate  something  of  use  in  the  home. 

Procedures  and  Materials 
Materials: 

Opaque  water  color. 
Bogus  or  manila  paper. 
Materials  for  Project  3  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  design  worked  out. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  examples  of  teacher's,  stud- 
ent's or  commercial  work. 

2.  Show,  through  blackboard  of  other 
illustration,  that  the  problems,  as 
in  all  design,  are  matters  of  space 
division  and  color  harmony. 

Projects: 

1.  Students  to  design  a  cover  for 
notebook  on  interiors  (Unit  I)  geo- 
metric design  and  lettering,  or  an 
abstract  motif  symbolic  of  con- 
tents are  sjggested. 

2.  Design  a  part  of  wall  of  bedroom, 
living-room,  etc.  Harmony  and 
suitability  of  forms,  color,  etc. 

3.  Make  a  design  and  apply  it,  as  on 
a  luncheon  set,  pillow,  table  cover, 
curtain,  etc.    Design  may  be  ap- 
plied through  block  printing  or 
stitchery,  for  example,  cross-stitch. 


IL    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Application  of  design  principles: 

1.  To  a  design  for  a  cover  for  note- 
book. 

2.  To  a  section  of  a  wall. 

3.  To  a  design  for  a  textile. 
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HIGH  SEVENTH  GRADE  (Boys). 
Introduction. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

Composition  through  lettering  and  poster — an  art  of  use  to  the  school 
and  community. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Lettering  and  poster  (Twenty  weeks). 

UNIT  OXE — LETTERING  AND  POSTER. 

(Twenty  weeks). 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes.  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  gain  a  definite  ability  to  letter  freely  whenever  let- 
tering is  needed. 

2.  Ability  to  letter  directly  with  the  pen  or  brush  with 
sufficient  skill  for  posters  needed  by  the  various  school 
organizations,  without  a  useless  expenditure  of  time. 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  good  commercial  work,  thereby  aim- 
ing to  raise  the  standard  of  commercial  work  (as  well- 
informed  users  rather  than  producers). 

4.  To  gain  ability  in  composition  and  color  harmonizing 
through  projects  of  interest  to  boys. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


Content 

Lettering  and  posters. 

1.  Roman  alphabet. 

a.  Capitals. 

b.  Lower  case. 

2.  Gothic  alphabet. 

a.  Capitals. 

b.  Lower  case. 

3.  Layouts  for  simple  lettered  post- 

ers. 

4.  Posters. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Materials: 

Speedball  Pens  B.O.  (Zero,  size  of 
"2"  and  "5")  2.5  or  lettering  brushes 
Nos.  8  and  12. 
Manila  wrapping  paper. 
Empire  board. 
Poster  board. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  the  reasons  for  correct  po- 
sition of  paper,  pen  or  brush,  hand 
and  arm. 

2.  Show  the  method  of  forming  each 
letter,  or  letters  typical  of  groups. 

3.  Show  good  spacing  of  letters  with- 
in a  word. 

4.  Explain  and  demonstrate  methods 
of  layouts  for  posters. 

5.  Show  examples  of  fine  posters. 

Projects: 

1.  Practice  lower  case  and  capitals, 
beginning  with  either  Roman  or 
Gothic  (even  in  practice  work  a 
good  arrangement  on  page  should 
be  stressed). 

2.  Use  letters  in  words  as  soon  as 
form  is  understood  at  all.  to  aim 
for  even  tone. 

3.  Plan  simple  layouts  and  letter 
with  pen  or  brush. 

4.  Letter  many  posters  or  signs  on 
practice  paper  (manila  wrapping 
or  newspaper)  and  finally  on  post- 
er board  if  successful. 

GRADE  LOW  EIGHTH  (Girls). 
Introduction. 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

An  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  design  as  related 
to  the  art  of  dress  and  the  relation  of  this  art  of  dress  to  the  de- 
velopment and  expression  in  everyday  living,  of  fundamental  quali- 
ties of  character* 
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II.    GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Design  (Twelve  weeks). 
Unit  Two — Personality — (Eight  weeks). 

UNIT  ONE — DESIGN. 

(Twelve  weeks). 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  consider  the  total  costumed  figure  from  top  of 
hat  to  tip  of  shoe  as  a  unit. 

2.  Ability  to  apply  the  principles  of  proportion,  subordina- 
tion, balance,  color  harmony,  rhythm  to  a  costume. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Design. 

1.  The  face,  the  fixed  element  for 
which  costume  is  only  back- 
ground— unity  through  the  prin- 
ciple of  subordination. 

a.  Hats. 

b.  Shoes. 

c.  Scarfs,  bags. 

d.  Trimmings  and  other  acces- 
sories. 

2.  The  face  the  fixed  key  for  color 
scheme. 

a.  Delicate. 

b.  Grayed. 

c.  Brilliant — small  areas. 

d.  Rich — if  high  natural  color- 
ing. 

3.  Structural  proportions  (physical 
characteristics), 

a.  Figure  as  a  rectangle. 

b.  Rectangles  of  various  pro- 
portions. 

c.  Proper  structural  division 
lines  to  modify  extremes — ad- 
justment of  dress  to  individ- 
ual. 

d.  Effect  of  line  contrasts  and 
rhythm;  combinations  of  ma- 
terials, pleats,  stripes,  hems. 
Texture  of  materials. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Materials: 

Drawing  paper. 
Onion  skin  paper. 
Water  colors. 
Tempera. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Sketches  on  blackboard  of  various 
designs  illustrating  subordination. 

2.  Observation  and  discussion  of  de- 
signs on  display  in  room. 

3.  Illustration  of  principles  involved 
in  personal  costumes  of  students. 

4.  Pictures  from  papers,  magazines, 
books. 

Projects: 

1,  Clothe  mimeograph  copies  of  fig- 
ures in  simple  school  dresses,  hats 
and  shoes.  Treat  in  light  and 
dark  values — then  color. 

2.  Collect  pictures  of  dresses. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Illustrate  on  blackboard  beauti- 
fully proportioned  windows,  door- 
ways, vases,  etc. 

2.  Draw  rectangles  of  various  propor- 
tions, 

3.  With  vertical,  horizontal  or  diag- 
onal lines  divide  rectangles  into 
pleasing  space  proportions,  etc. 

4.  Optical  illusions. 

Projects: 

1.  Draw  rectangles  of  various  propor- 
tions; divide  for  head,  waist, 
knees, 

2.  Use  pleasing  structural  division 
lines  to  produce  harmonious  spac- 
ing. Clothe  in  school  costume- 
color. 


UNIT  TWO — PERSONALITY. 

(Eight  weeks). 

i,     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A,  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  effect  of  the  costume  on  the 
wearer. 

2.  An  understanding  of  clothing  as  a  means  of  developing 
fundamental  qualities  of  character  in  an  individual. 
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3.  Ability  to  understand  the  art  of  dress  as  a  means  of  giv- 
ing evidence  to  others  of  those  qualities  of  character  that 
make  personality. 

4.  Knowledge  of  suitability  of  clothing, 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


Content 

A.  Personality. 

1.  Qualities  of  character,  such  as 
sturdiness,  delicacy,  assertion, 
etc.,  can  be  attained  through 
fitting  clothing. 

2.  Study  of  dress;  study  of  human 
character,  customs,  ideals,  from 
earliest  primitive  times, 

3.  Clothing  an  expression  to  others 
of  our  personality  type: 

a.  Buoyant  type — snappy  sport 
costume. 

b.  Delicate,  extremely  feminine 
type — lacy,  period  costume, 
etc. 

4.  Suitability  of  clothing — an  ex- 
pression of  social  situations, 

a.  Camping. 

b.  School. 

c.  Street. 

d.  Party. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Materials: 

Drawing  paper. 
Onion  skin  paper. 
Water  color. 
Tempera. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Illustrations  of  well-known  his- 
torical and  literar>^  personalities. 

2.  Mutual  acquaintances. 

Projects : 

1.  Collect  illustrations  of  costumes 
fitting  to  various  types. 

2.  Collect  illustrations  of  period  cos- 
tumes. 

3.  Design  from  rectangle  a  school 
dress,  a  party  dress,  etc.,  with 
proper  accessories.  Treat  in  color, 

4.  Study  window  displays. 


GRADE  LOW  EIGHT  (Boys). 
Introduction. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

An  appreciation  of  composition  and  color  harmony  through  the 
study  of  the  poster — a  means  of  good  school  citizenship  through  co- 
operation and  service. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Advertising  Design  (Twenty  weeks). 

rxrr  oxe — ada^ertisixg  design. 

( Twentv  weeks) . 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  develop  increased  skill  in  lettering  and  layouts  through 
the  making  of  posters  needed  in  the  school, 

2.  To  fix  a  discriminating  attitude  toward  the  good  and  bad 
in  advertising  wherever  seen. 

3.  To  recognize  and  enjoy  color  properly  used. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


Content 

A.  Formation  of  letters. 

1.  Lower  case. 

2,  Capitals. 

B.  Layouts. 

C.  Illustrated  posters. 

1.  In  values  (five). 

2.  In  color. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Materials: 

Lettering  brushes  Nos,  8  and  12. 
Manila  wrapping  paper. 
Poster  board. 
Show  card  colors. 

Demonstrations: 

1,  Show  the  method  of  using  a  let- 
tering brush  in  making  various  let- 
ters with  directness, 

2,  Show  good  examples  of  free-hand 
lettering. 

3,  Stress  the  problem  of  spacing  of 
letters  and  of  words. 

4,  Demonstrate  on  board  or  larg*^ 
paper  ways  of  laying  out  a  post'^r 
or  card. 
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5.  Show  finished  work  in  which  sub- 
ordination, balance,  etc.,  is  suc- 
cessfally  handled. 

Projects: 

1.  Collect  examples  of  good  profes- 
..       ■                              "  sional  work. 

2.  Letter  many  words  in  lower  case 
and  in  capitals  until  meaning  of 
even  tone  is  grasped. 

Z.  Plan  a  text  area  of  fine  proportion 
on  a  paper  of  standard  size.  Let- 
ter in  lower  case. 

4.  Plan  many  layouts,  stressing  the 
important  words  by  size,  position, 
and  type  of  letter  to  be  used. 

5.  Letter  a  number  of  successful  lay- 
outs. It  is  often  possible  that 
these  may  be  posters  needed  in 
the  school. 

6.  Use  simple  abstract  design  as  in 
borders  or  line  fillers  if  needed. 

7.  Draw  from  models,  interesting 
groups  of  pottery  forms.  Ar- 
range as  an  advertisement  for  pot- 
tery. 

Work  up  in  opaque  water  color 
using  five  values  or  fewer. 

8.  Make,  a  similar  poster  in  color, 

GRADE  HIGH  EIGHTH  (Girls). 
Introduction. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

Through  the  study  of  the  home  to  develop  the  ability  to  recognize 
and  appreciate  art  quality  in  all  things  and  to  so  teach  that  this 
knowledge  may  become  an  active,  essential  and  moral  force  in  life. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — The  Home  (with  special  emphasis  on  space  division  and 

color  harmony.)     (Fourteen  weeks.) 
Unit  Two — Design  for  the  Home  (Six  weeks). 

UNIT  ONE — THE  HOME. 

(Fourteen  weeks). 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  develop  an  attitude  of  appreciation  for  art  and  art 
principles  in  designing  interiors  of  homes. 

2.  To  develop  the  habit  of  observing  structure,  decoration 
and  arrangement  of  exteriors,  interiors  and  furnishings. 

3.  To  develop  the  ability,  to  recognize  a  restful,  beautiful 
home  whether  expensively  or  inexpensively  planned. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  The  home.  Materials: 

1.  Study  gro  iping  of  doors,  win-  Bogus,  white  and  black  paper, 
dows,  panels,  furniture  and  all  Assorted  colored  papers, 
other   elements   in   accordance  Water  colors. 

with  principles  of  design.  Card  board. 

2.  Teach  the  i)ossll)ilities  of  color        Note  book, 
to  produce  light,  coolness,  cheer- 

fiilness,  rest,  interest  and  per- 
sonality. 
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3.  Review  hue,  val'ie  and  intensity 
and  discuss  complementary  and 
analogous  harmony  in  textiles, 
wall  papers,  pictures  and  cloth- 
ing. 


Demonstration : 

1.  Show  examples  of  architecture,  ex- 
teriors, interiors,  furniture,  etc., 
both  from  books  and  from  tlie 
Perry  collection. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  an  illustrated  note  book. 

2.  Construct  a  cardboard  model  of  a 
room — three  walls  and  a  floor. 


UNIT  TWO — DESIGN. 

(Six  weeks) . 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

.  .  1.  To  develop  an  attitude  of  appreciation  of  beauty  in  ob- 
jects for  individual  and  home  use,  through  an  understand- 
ing of  what  constitutes  beauty. 

2.  To  form  the  habit  of  discriminating  between  good  and 
bad  from  the  view  point  of  art  quality. 

3,  To  develop  the  capacity  to  enjoy  and  create  and  the  abil- 
ity to  apply  art  principles  in  the  choice  and  arrangement 
of  some  articles  to  be  used  in  the  home. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Procedures  and  Materials 

Materials : 

Opaque  water  colors. 
Bogus  or  manila  paper. 
Materials  for  Project  2  will  vary. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Show  historic  and  modern  exam- 
ples of  design  found  in  rugs,  tex- 
tiles, book-covers,  jewelry,  furni- 
ture, metal  and  leather  carving. 

Projects : 

1.  Collect  and  trace  examples  illus- 
trating principles  studied. 

2.  Apply  principles  to  some  article, 
as  a  box,  book-ends,  candle-shades, 
table-runners,  cushions,  etc. 

HIGH  EIGHTH  GRADE  (Boys). 
Introduction. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

An  increased  understanding  and  appreciation  of  design  through  the 
making  of  illustrated  posters  and  through  wood  block  and  pen  and 
ink  illustrations — a  means  of  serving,  further,  the  school  and  com- 
munity. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Poster  Design  (Ten  weeks). 

Unit  Two — Illustration  and  Advertising  Design  (Ten  weeks). 

UNIT  OXE — POSTER  DESIGN. 

(Ten  weeks) . 

I.      SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  express  an  idea  in  poster  arrangement. 

2.  Appreciation  of  community  service  through  the  making 
of  posters  for  the  Community  Chest,  etc.  (Such  causes 
gain  through  the  public  interest  in  school  pnctpr  conte?*? ' 


Content 

A.  Design. 

1.  Emphasize  principles  of  compo- 
sition as  given  in  "Composition," 
by  Dow — laying  particular  stress 
on  appropriateness  of  material 
to  purpose. 
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II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  many  fine  examples  of  pos- 
ter design  which  illustrate: 

a.  Elimination  of  all  non-essentials. 

b.  Fine  design  (arrangement). 

c.  Successful  values. 

d.  Successful  color. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  layouts  for  many  school  pos- 
ters such  as  a  play,  operetta,  cir- 
cus or  carnival. 

2.  Try  many  ways  of  working  out 
one  given  subject. 

3.  Work  up  one  successful  layout, 
using  a  limited  number  of  values. 

4.  Work  up  a  school  poster  in  color. 

5.  Make  a  poster  for  some  civic  en- 
terprise, as  for  Clean-up  Week, 
Safety  Week,  Music  Week,  Book 
Week,  Health,  Community  Chest, 
or  a  set  of  posters  calling  the  at- 
tention of  tourists  to  important, 
attractive  and  interesting  features 
of  the  city. 

UNIT  TWO — ILLUSTRATION  AND  ADVERTISING  DESIGN. 

(Ten  weeks). 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Appreciation    and    enjoyment    of   good    illustrations  on 
books  and  magazines. 

2.  Some  understanding  of  processes  of  reproduction  and  their 
limitations. 

3.  Ability  to  create  illustrations  to  be  reproduced. 

4.  Desire  to  co-operate  and  be  of  service  to  the  school  by 
making  drawings  or  wood  block  prints  for  the  paper. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Procedures  and  Materials 
Materials: 

Opaque  water  colors.-^ 
India  ink. 
Linoleum. 

Materials  for  Project  1  will  vary. 
Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  many  examples  of  good 
work  —  student  or  professional. 
Point  out  that  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  design  in  these  are  the 
same  as  in  all  the  simple  exercises 
of  the  lower  grades. 

2.  Acquaint  the  students  with  the 
processes  of  reproduction  and  lim- 
itations. 

Projects: 

1.  Dark-light  designs  to  be  made,  cut 
in  linoleum,  and  printed.  These 
designs  may  be  created  for  any 
purpose  of  interest  to  the  students 
such  as  Christmas  or  other  cere- 


A.  Posters. 

1.  For  school. 

2.  For  the  community. 


Content 

A.  Design  through  illustration  and  ad- 
vertising. 

1.  Principles  of  design  worked  out 
in  wood-block  technique. 

2.  Cutting  and  printing  of  blocks. 

3.  Design  through  pen  and  ink  il- 
lustration. 
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monial  cards,  mono2;ranis  for  let- 
ter paper,  envelope  linings,  book 
covers,  etc. 

2.  Designs  for  school  paper  to  be 
made  and  printed;  designs  for 
school  magazine. 

3.  Designs  in  pen  and  ink  for  school 
paper  or  magazine,  suitable  tor 
reduction  and  reproduction. 


II. 


LOAV  NINTH  GRADE 
Introduction. 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

Skill  in  representation  as  related  to  facts  of  form  and  the  appear- 
ance of  form,  to  perspective  sketching  and  simple  rendering  of  light 
and  shade. 

GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Freehand  letters  and  their  arrangement  (Two  weeks). 

Unit   Tw^o — Study   of   arrangement,   proportion   and   values  (Five 
weeks). 

Unit  Three — Pencil  Drawing  (Thirteen  weeks). 


UNIT  ONE — FREEHAND  LETTERS  AND  THEIR  ARRANGEMENT. 

(Two  weeks) . 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  increase  ability  to  form  letters  correctly  and  to  use 
them  suitablj'  whenever  needed. 

2.  To  foster  habits  of  freedom  and  directness. 

3.  To  increase  the  desire  for  legibility,  and  the  feeling  for 
beauty  of  design  in  lettering  used  as  headings,  etc. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Lettering. 

1.  Single  line  capitals. 

2.  Single  line  lower  case. 

3.  Letters  in  words. 

4.  Simple  laj^outs. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Materials : 

Speedball  Pen  No.  0  or  IB. 
Lined  paper  (foolscap). 
Empire  board. 
Bogus  paper. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  on  the  blackboard,  alpha- 
bets, bringing  out  the  proportion 
and  line  quality  desired. 

2.  Analyze  alphabets  (straight  and 
curved  line  letters,  open  and 
closed  letters). 

3.  Show,  by  using  letters  in  words, 
that  the  space  within  and  between 
is  the  important  thing. 

4.  Show  letters  selected  from  an- 
cient and  modern  manuscripts  and 
from  student's  work. 

Projects : 

1.  Draw  directly  with  pen: 

a.  Capital  letters. 

b.  Lower  case  letters. 

2.  Use  both  types  in  words. 

3.  Arrange  words  in  rectangles  ot 
different  proportions. 
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UNIT  TA\  O — STUDY  OF  ARRANGEMENT,  PROPORTION  AND  VALUES 

(Five  weeks) . 

1.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  fine  space  relations, 

2.  Ability  to  observe  accurately,  and  draw  directly  and  freely. 

3.  Habit  of  expressing  form  through  a  limited  number  of 
suitable  values. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Study  of  arrangement,  proportion 
and  values. 

1.  Value  scale. 

2.  Study  of  fine  space  relations. 

3.  Proportion. 

4.  Application  of  value  scale. 

a.  To  a  drawing  of  vase  forms. 

b.  To  compositions  of  two  ob- 
jects. 

c.  To  compositions  of  three  ob- 
jects. 

d.  To  a  simple  poster. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Materials: 

Bogus  paper,  black  and  white  opaque 
colors. 

Garmel  brush  No.  4  or  equal. 
Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  various  grays,  placed  .be- 
tween black  and  white.  Lead  stud- 
ents to  find  the  exact  middle  value. 

2.  Show  various  colors  of  different 
values.  Lead  students  to  recog- 
nize corresponding  values,  regard- 
less of  hue. 

3.  Show  many  arrangements  of  pot- 
tery forms,  on  blackboard  or  in 
finished  work  in  which  fine  space 
relations  have  been  successfully 
considered. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  a  value  scale — dark,  medium 
and  light. 

2.  Within  a  given  area,  draw  a  vase 
in  silhouette,  using  the  darkest 
value.  Paint  from  a  spot  in  the 
center  of  the  mass  out  to  form  the 
edge;  in  this  exercise  and  in  those 
following,  do  not  draw  the  outline 
of  the  form. 

3.  Make  a  similar  drawing,  using  a 
dark  value  and  high  light. 

4.  Make  a  similar  drawing,  using 
dark,  medium,  light  (paper  may 
be  used  as  medium  value.) 

.5.  Make  a  composition  of  two  ob- 
jects (rectilinear  and  curvilinear). 

6.  Make  a  composition  of  three  ob- 
jects. 

7.  Make  a  simple  poster  (not  more 
than  four  values)  9x12  size. 


UNIT  THREE — PENCIL  DRAAVING. 

(Thirteen  weeks). 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Habit  of  observation;   to  draw  directly  and  freely,  one 
must  have  observed  accurately. 

2.  Increased  ability  to  draw  freely  the  objects  seen  in  every- 
day life. 

3.  Increased  ability  to  use  drawing  as  a  language  for  ex- 
pressing ideas. 
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II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 

Content 
A.  Pencil  drawing, 
1.  Line  technique. 

a.  Uniform  outline. 

b.  Accented  outline. 

2.  Theory  of  linear  perspective 
and  its  application  (curvilinear 
forms). 

3.  Value  scale  in  pencil  technique. 

4.  Theory  of  perspective  and  its 
application  (rectilinear  objects). 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Materials: 

Manila  paper. 
Soft  pencils. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  on  board  or  large  sheets  of 
paper  direct  method  of  working; 
line  quality — accented  or  uniform. 
Show  same  with  pencil  on  paper 
to  individuals  or  small  groups. 

2.  Show  selected  student's  work. 

3.  Demonstrate  on  board  the  theory 
of  perspective. 

4.  Lead  students  to  observe  fore- 
shortening, etc.,  in  large  objects 
within  the  room,  or  in  things  seen 
through  the  window. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  outline  drawings  (always 
feeling  the  fine  space  relations  of 
object  and  background  areas). 

a.  Uniform  line. 

b.  Accented  outline,  indicating 
table  line  and  cast  shadow. 

2.  Study  of  perspective  as  applied  to 
the  drawing  of  fundamental  plas- 
tic forms  (outline  only) : 

a.  Sphere. 

b.  Cylinder. 

c.  Objects  based  on  these  forms. 

3.  Make  a  value  scale  in  pencil  tech- 
nique (five  values).  Vertical,  hori-  , 
zontal  or  obliqae  lines  may  be 
used. 

4.  Make  drawings  of  two  or  three 
curvilinear  objects.  Light  and 
shade  shown  by  pencil  strokes 
following  the  direction  of  the 
form.  (Not  more  than  five  values.) 

5.  Study  of  perspective  as  applied 
to  rectilinear  forms. 

6.  Make  drawings  of  curvilinear 
and  rectilinear  forms — light  and 
shade: 

a.  Still  life  groups. 

b.  Machine  parts. 

c.  Furniture. 

d.  Interiors  and  exteriors. 


GRADE  HIGH  NINTH. 

Introduction. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

An  increasing  understanding  and  appreciation  of  design,  form  and 
color — a  deepening  and  widening  appreciation,  proportionate  to  the 
maturity  of  the  student.  This  understanding  must  be  of  worth  in 
itself  if  the  study  ends  here,  and  of  worth  as  a  foundation  to  ad- 
vanced study. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Principles  of  Design  (Eleven  weeks). 
Unit  Two — Applied  Design  (Nine  weeks). 
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I. 


II. 


UNIT  ONE — PKINCIPLES  OF  DESIGN. 

(Eleven  weeks) . 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.   To  understand  and  enjoy  fine  form  and  line. 
To  understand  and  enjoy  color. 

To  seek  and  recognize  design  anywhere  in  surroundings — 
natural  and  man-made — a  positive  means  of  enjoyment 
of  leisure. 

To  discover  and  encourage  the  student  of  special  ability. 
The  ability  to  create  designs. 

DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

Materials:  \ 

Opaque  water  colors. 
Carmel  Brush  No.  4^  or  equivalent. 
Drawing  paper.         '  ^ 


2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 


A.  Principles  of  design, 
1.  Composition, 
a.  Notan. 

Principles  of: 


Opposition. 
Transition. 
Subordination. 
Repetition. 
Symmetry. 


b. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

Color. 

a.  Complementaries  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  spectrum. 

b.  Color  harmonies. 

c.  Use  of  color  in  a  design  for 
a  given  space. 


Demonstrations:  V 

1.  Discuss  and  illustrate  these  quali- 
ties and  principles  by  means  of 
chalk  or  charcoal  demonstration 
and  by  means  of  dark  and  light 
desi-^n  in  textiles,  etc. 

2.  Show  and  discuss  the  spectrum. 

3.  Show  color  harmonies  in  textiles 
or  other  designs. 

Projects : 

1.  Dark  and  light  exercises  in  geo- 
metric form — two  values. 

a.  Units. 

b.  Borders. 

c.  Sarface  pattern. 

2.  Make  a  color  wheel. 

3.  Work  out  color  harmonies  through 
abstract  forms. 

4.  Design  in  color  applied  to  a  rec- 
tangular form. 

UNIT  TWO — APPLIED  DESIGNING. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.   Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  extend  experience  in  applying  the  principles  of  com- 
position and  color  to  something  made  for  Individual  or 
school  use. 

2.  To  develop  the  attitude  of  desiring  fine  design  and  har- 
monious color  in  all  possessions. 

3.  To  fix  the  habit  of  discrimination. 

4.  To  demonstrate  that  suitability  and  beauty  in  personal  and 
home  appointments  are  independent  of  cost. 


II. 


A. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

Ai)plied  design. 

1.  Application  of  line,   form  and 
color    to    a    horizontal  border 

with  turn  in  corner. 

2.  Steucil-designed,    cut    and  ap- 
plied. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Materials: 

Opaque  water  color. 

Drawing  paper. 

Oil  colors. 

Stencil  paper. 

Material  to  be  stencilled. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Before  work  is  began  on  these  de- 
signs, show  fine  designs,  to  satu- 
rate the  student  with  beauty,  so 
as  to  stimulate  his  creative  ability. 
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2.  Show  the  need  of  considerinK  tlie 
appropriateness  of  the  desit;n  to 
its  purpose — stitchery,  applique  or 
stencil,  etc. 

Projects: 

r.  Make  a  design  for  a  border  (not 
more  than  four  values)  with  a 
turn  in  corner.  Apply  this  design: 

a.  (Girls)  Through  stitchery  done 
in  embroidery  worsted,  or  in  ap- 
plique. 

b.  (Boys)  Through  painting  a  rec- 
tangular box,  tray,  book  cover, 
magazine  cover,  telephone  book, 
etc. 

2.  Make  a  design  for  a  stencil,  using 
flower,  figure,  animal,  or  bird  mo- 
tif. 

3.  Cat  the  stencil  and  apply  it  to 
bright  or  neutral  material. 
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MUSIC 


INTRODUCTION 

Music,  with  its  emotional  appeal  offering  a  splendid  field  of  expression 
for  the  adolescent,  has  a  secure  place  in  the  Junior  High  School.  As  a 
means  of  developing  the  "real  human"  the  place  of  music  in  the  curriculum 
can  not  be  challenged. 

The  age  of  adolescence,  with  its  plasticity  and  its  awakening  emotional 
life,  presents  to  the  teacher  a  wonderful  opportunity,  a  privilege  and  a  grave 
responsibility.  The  Junior  High  School  curriculum  is  so  constructed  that  a 
pupil  is  encouraged  to  "find"  himself,  and  in  so  doing,  he  often  discovers 
that  his  particular  talent  and  ability  best  manifests  itself  through  some  sort 
of  musical  expression. 

The  music  teacher,  then,  should  in  his  very  essence,  have  breadth  of 
vision  and  a  rich  educational  background  that  will  lead  his  classes  on  to 
greater  efforts.  He  should  bear  in  mind  always  that  the  one  thing  about 
the  appreciation  of  anything  of  value  historically  or  artistically  is  "that  we 
get  from  art  and  music  what  we  bring  to  it."  To  really  love  worth-while 
literature,  art,  and  music  we  must  make  the  effort  to  understand  them. 
It  is  the  music  teacher's  business  to  make  the  school  want  to  make  that  effort. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Direct  Objectives. 

1.  To  equip  student  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  art 
and  science  of  music. 

2.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  good  in  music. 

3.  To  foster  and  develop  musical  achievement,  at  least,  to 
some  degree,  in  every  student. 

4.  To  enable  the  musically  talented  child  to  discover  himself. 

5.  To  make  a  better  citizen  of  the  student. 

6.  To  afford  a  means  of  self-expression  for  the  student. 

B.  Indirect  Objectives. 

1.  Love  of  country,  state  and  home   (through  music  sung, 
played  or  heard). 

2.  An  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  their  feelings, 
through  the  study  of  folk  music  of  all  lands. 

3.  An  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  as  told  through 
song  and  melody, 

4.  An  appreciation  of  the  worthy  traits  of  character  as  un- 
folded in  song. 

5.  Development   of   "team-work" — submergence   of  personal 
self  for  benefit  of  group. 

6.  Development  of  "self  reliance"  and  responsibility,  as  de- 
manded when  carrying  a  "solo"  part. 

II.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  develop,  through  a  refining  medium,  the  awakening 
emotional  life. 

2.  To  develop  the  awakening  spiritual  life  or  soul  of  the 
adolescent  child. 

3.  To  provide  a  means  of  self-expression  through  voice,  body 
and  instrument. 

4.  To  make  possible  a  real  joy  and  love  for  the  best  in  music, 
through  an  appreciative  understanding  of  its  elements. 

III.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Music  Appreciation. 

Unit  Two — Sight-singing  and  Ear-training. 

Unit  Three — Music  Theory. 

Unit  Four — Singing  (Ensemble). 

N.  B.  Throughout  this  course,  owing  to  the  special  type  of  work  of  the  Music 
Dept.,  all  of  these  units  will  have  to  be  presented  CONCURRENTLY 
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in  a  large  measure,  which  will  tend  to  make  the  work  vital,  and  thus 
eliminate  tediousness;  hence, — no  specified  time  has  been  allotted 
for  any  part  of  the  work. 

The  ingenious  teacher  can  readily  discern  the  most  suitable  time 
and  place  to  present  any  of  the  phases  of  this  course. 

GRADE  LOW  SEVEN. 
UNIT  ONE — MITSIC  APPRECIATION. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

"Appreciation  is  the  experience  of  the  beautiful."  Hence,  it 
can  be  only  a  purely  personal  sensitiveness  to  an  inward  satisfaction. 

The  most  that  the  teacher  can  do  is  to  create  the  proper  atmos- 
phere and  to  lead  the  child  to  sense  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  music. 
A  procedure  which  awakens  and  develops  the  love  of  music  is  a 
good  one;  a  procedure  that  fails  to  awaken  a  love  of  music,  even 
though  much  information  about  music  may  be  imparted,  is  a  futile 
one.  If  the  method  is  really  functioning,  the  child,  through  his 
own  development  in  music  appreciation,  will  demand  more  good 
music. 

Today  children  hear  all  kinds  of  music.  It  is  impossible  and  per- 
haps undesirable  to  attempt  to  remove  or  suppress  the  inferior  types 
to  which  he  will  be  exposed.  Fundamental  instincts  will  often  draw 
him  to  like  some  features  of  poor  music  until,  through  heightened 
musical  development,  he  is  led  to  experience  its  shallowness  and  per- 
ishability when  compared  with  a  masterpiece.  Sensing  and  evaluat- 
ing the  qualities  which  make  music  good,  better,  and  best  will  induce 
the  child  as  his  experience  grows  to  choose  voluntarily  the  good, 
the  better,  and  the  best.  "Trash"  cannot  be  eliminated  unless  a 
worthy  substitute  is  preferred.  Hence,  it  is  the  function  of  music 
appreciation  as  a  school  subject  to  provide  criteria  by  which  the 
student  may  apprehend  and  evaluate  for  himself  a  musical  work  of 
art,  and  thereafter,  cherish  it  as  one  of  life's  choicest  possessions. 

II.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.   Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities; 

1.  Familiarity  with  much  beautiful  music. 

2.  Recognition  and  feeling  for  rhythm,  mood,  melody,  pat- 
tern, major  and  minor  modes. 

3.  Instrument  recognition  and  acquaintance  with  their  ex- 
pressive qualities. 

4.  Understanding  of  the  difference   between  ,  pure  and  de- 
scriptive music. 

5.  Acquaintance  through  music  with  names  such  as  nocturne, 
scherzo,  overture,  etc. 

6.  Recognition  and  study  of  form. 

7.  Consideration  of  nationality  in  music  and  its  correlation 
with  social  studies.    (History  and  Geography.) 

8.  Understanding  of  the  influence  of  Art  and  Music  on  the 
lives  of  the  people. 

9.  Study  of  classical  and  free  music. 

10.  Impressionism  and  realism  and  music  and  art. 

11.  American  and  foreign  composers  and  their  music. 

12.  Study  of  the  opera  and  its  development. 

III.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

A.  Music  Appreciation  for  Every  Child  by  Mabelle  Glenn  and  Mar- 
garet Dowry  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  San 
Francisco.  A  detailed  outline  of  Content,  Procedure,  and  Mate- 
rials is  given  in  the  manuals  which  accompany  the  course. 

B.  Music  Appreciation  for  Every  Child  consists  of  Music  Notes,  My 
Books  1  to  6;  note  books  to  be  in  pupil's  hands.  (Permission 
for  their  purchase  by  pupils  was  granted  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation) and  Teacher's  Manuals  to  accompany  the  Note  Books. 
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IV.    SCHEDULE  OF  TIME  ALLOTMENT: 

A.  Music  Appreciation  for  Every  Child  is  a  complete  course  in  which 
each  succeeding  year's  work  builds  on  the  work  of  the  preceding 
years.  For  this  reason  the  introduction  of  the  course  should  be 
according  to  the  schedule  given  below.  Beginning  with  the  Fall 
Term  of  1930,  each  class  will  be  using  the  regular  book  intended 
for  that  grade. 

Schedule  for  Introduction  of 
MUSIC  APPRECIATION  FOR  EVERY  CHILD 

(By  Glenn  and  Lowry. ) 


Low  / 

1 

xiign  < 

J-iO\N  O 

xiign  O 

*T  rwTi-  O 

rlign  'J 

1927 
aU  Term 

^Nlusic  Notes 
My  Book  1 

Music  Notes 
My.  Book  1 

Music  Notes 
My  Book  1 

Music  Notes 
My  Book  1 

1928 
pring  Term 

Music  Notes 
My  Book  2 

Music  Notes 
My  Book  2 

Music  Notes 
My  Book  2 

;Music  Notes 
My  Book  2 

1928 
all  Term 

Music  Notes 
My  Book  2 

Music  Notes 
My  Book  3 

Music  Notes 
My  Book  3 

Music  Notes 
My  Book  3 

1929 
pring  Term 

Music  Notes 
My  Book  3 

^Nlusic  Notes 
My  Book  3 

Music  Notes 
My  Book  4 

Music  Notes 
My  Book  4 

1929 
'all  Term 

Music  Notes 
My  Book  3 

Music  Notes 
My  Book  4 

Music  Notes 
:My  Book  4 

Music  Notes 
My  Book  0 

1930 
pring  Term 

Music  Notes 
Mv  Book  4 
1st  HaK 

Music  Notes 
My  Book  4 

^lusic  Notes 
Mv  Book  5 
1st  Half 

Music  Notes 
My  Book  5 

Music  Notes 
Mv  Book  6 
1st  HaK 

Music  Notes 
My  Book  6 

1930 
all  Term 

Music  Notes 
Mv  Book  4 
1st  Half 

Music  Notes 
Mv  Book  4 
2nd  HaK 

Music  Notes 
IMv  Book  5 
1st  Half 

Music  Notes 
Mv  Book  5 
2nd  HaK 

Music  Notes 
Mv  Book  6 
1st  HaK 

Music  Notes 
Mv  Book  6 
2nd  Half 

*In  Ninth  Grade:  All  Music,  including  Music  Appreciation  is  Elective. 
For  material  to  be  used  in  Ninth  Grade  (Elective)  Music  Appreciation, 
refer  to  Schedule  above.  Consult  Ninth  Grade  Courses  for  Music  Appre- 
ciation for  blank  terms  on  above  schedule. 


UNIT  TWO — SIGHT  SINGING  AND  EAR  TRAINING. 

fL     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.   Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  sing  at  sight  simple  unison  songs  in  different 
major  keys,  with  correct  tempo,  phrasing,  intonation  and 
tone  quality. 

2.  Ability  to  reproduce  simple  melodic  and  harmonic  inter- 
vals based  upon  the  major  scale. 

3.  Ability  to  reproduce  simple,  melodic  phrases  and  periods 
in  one  part. 

4.  Ability  to  sing  at  sight  simple  songs  in  two  and  three 
parts. 

NOTE:  It  is  suggested  that  all  of  the  above  objectives  should 
be  used  in  a  single  lesson.  Short,  snappy  drills  are  more 
effective  than  an  exhaustive  study  of  one  objective,  only. 


TI.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

II.   Sight  reading  of  simple  songs  in 
unison. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

1.  Giddings,  School  Music  Teaching. 
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2.  Reproduction    vocally    of  simple 
melodic  and  harmonic  intervals. 


2.  Teachers'  Manual,  Books  II  and  III 
(Progressive  Series  (California 
State  Series). 

3.  Gehrkens,  Essentials  in  Conduct- 
ing. 

4.  Damrosch,  Popular  method  of 
Sight  Singing. 

5.  Howard,  Child's  Voice  in  Singing. 

6.  Wodell,  Choir  and  Chorus  Con- 
ducting. 

Materials  in  Hands  of  Students: 

1.  Text  book,  Progressive  Music  (Cal- 
ifornia State  Series)  Books  II  and 
III. 

2.  McConathy,  School  Song  Book. 

3.  Birchard,  Laurel  Music  Reader. 

4.  Johnson,  Songs  Every  One  Should 
Know. 

5.  Rix,  Assembly  Song  Book. 

6.  Folk  Song  Collections. 

7.  Patriotic  Song  Collections. 

8.  Community  Song  Book. 

9.  Much  octavo,  sheet  music,  etc.,  at 
discretion  of  teacher. 

10.  Material  that  v/ill  appeal  to  the 
child's  interest,  and  correlate  with 
other  subjects,  particularly  social 
science  and  English. 

Procedure: 

1.  Application  of  lessons  in  Theory- 
Low  7.  Review  principle  of  finding 
key  note  from  signature, 

2.  Have  class  hum  a  few  measures 
of  the  rhythm  of  the  song  selected. 
Use  tones  of  unchanging  pitch  for 
this  exercise  —  preferably  tonic 
note  of  key. 

3.  Short  drill  on  light  vocalises,  etc., 
for  voice  placement. 

4.  Read  at  sight  the  song  selected 
by  the  teacher.  At  the  beginning, 
these  songs  should  contain  many 
diatonic  progressions,  few  skips, 
and  regular  rhythm. 

5.  Gradually  increase  the  melodic 
and  rhythmic  difficulties  of  the 
songs  chosen  for  sight  singing. 

6.  Use  methods  outlined  in  Teachers' 
Manual  II  and  III,  Progressive 
(California  State)  Series. 

Readings: 

Alchin,  Tone  Thinking  and  Ear  Test- 
ing. 

Wedge,  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Sing- 
ing. 

Clippinger,  Systematic  Voice  Train- 
ing. 

Procedure: 

1.  Review  formation  of  major  scale. 

2.  Class  sing  from  board  or  chart, 
scales  written  in  various  keys  in 
some  simple  two  or  three  pulse 
rhythm. 
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3.  Short  drill  on  most  commonly 
used  melodic  intervals:  e.  g.,  1-5; 
1-8;  1-4;  1-3;  1-2;  1-6.  The  teacher 
sings  or  plays  the  interval,  class 
reproduces.  It  is  suggested  that 
these  drills  be  given  in  strict 
rhythm. 

4.  Occasionally  write  a  few  of  these 
intervals  on  the  staff  for  class  to 
visualize  the  interval  as  well  as 
hear  and  sing  it. 

5.  Drill  in  humming  and  singing  in- 
tervals harmonically.  Divide  class 
into  groups.  Alternate  the  part  for 
each  group.  Use  such  intervals  as 
1  and  3;  3-5;  3-8;  4-6;  5-7;  1-6,  etc. 

6.  Apply  harmonic  intervals  to  major 
and  minor  triads,  e.g.,  1-3-5;  3-5-8, 
5-8-3;  4-6-8;  5-7-2;  2-4-6;  6-8-3,  etc. 
Insist  on  long  sustained  tone  in 
this  drill,  holding  each  triad  for 
three  or  four  beats. 

3.  Ability  to  reproduce  simple  phrases  Readings: 

and  periods.  Heacox,  Ear  Training. 

Goetschius,  Exercises  in  Melody 
Writing. 

Tapper,  First  Year  Melody. 
Howard,  Child  Voice  in  Singing. 

Procedure: 

1.  Teacher  sings  or  plays  a  simple 
phrase  in  strict  rhythm.  (At  first 
have  these  phrases  consist  chiefly 
of  diatonic  movement,  or  repeti- 
tion of  notes.  Gradually  introduce 
small  skips,  then  larger  ones,  ac- 
cording to  principles  of  good  mel- 
ody.) 

2.  Class  reproduces  the  phrase  using 
syllable  names,  numbers,  or  neu- 
tral syllables  such  as  loo  or  la. 

3.  Encourage  individual  work. 

4.  Increase  the  length  and  difficulty 
of  the  phrases,  both  melodically 
and  rhythmically,  as  the  class 
gains  power.  "Make  haste  slowly!" 

4.  Sight  singing  of  simple  songs  in  Readings: 

two  or  three  parts.  Wodell,  Choir  and  Chorus  Conduct- 

ing. 

Gherkens.  Essentials  in  Conducting. 
Johnson,  Training  of  Boys"  Voices. 
Proschowsky,  Way  to  Sing. 

Procedure: 

1.  Discuss  key  signature  and  posi- 
tion of  tonic. 

.      .  2.  Note  any  unusual  melodic  or  har- 

m  o  n  i  c  progression,  chromatic 
signs  or  rhythmic  variation. 
3.  At  sight,  have  class  sing  the  selec- 
tion, preferably  all  parts  together. 
Encourage  a  continuance  of  effort 
until  the  end  of  the  song  is 
reached. 
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4.  Encourage  class  to  read  vertically 
as  well  as  horizontally,  e.  g.,  what 
number  or  syllable  is  the  lower 
part  singing,  while  the  upper  part 
sings  1?.  What  is  the  upper  part 
to  sing  while  the  lower  sings  3? 
etc. 

5.  Present  as  varied  material  as  pos- 
sible, and  not  too  difficult.  Have 
class  feel  the  steady  gain  in  power. 
Select  songs  of  a  type  which  have 
an  appeal  to  the  children. 

Bibliography. 

1.  Giddings,  School  Music  Teaching. 

2.  Teachers'  Manuals,  II  and  III,  Progressive  Series  (California  State  Series.) 

3.  Gehrkens,  Essentials  in  Conducting. 

4.  Damrosch,  Popular  Method  of  Sight  Singing. 

5.  Howard,  Child  Voice  in  Singing. 

6.  Wodell,  Choir  and  Chorus  Conducting. 

7.  Heacox,  Ear  Training. 

8.  Goetschius,  Exercises  in  Melody  Writing. 

9.  Tapper,  First  Year  Melody. 


UNIT  THREE — MUSIC  THEORY. 
I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.   Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  recognize  and  draw  the  musical  staff  and  the 
bass  and  treble  clef  signs. 

2.  Ability  to  distinguish  the  values  of  the  different  notes 
and  rests,  and  apply  the  basic  principles  of  notation  to 
both  clefs. 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  and  reproduce  the  rhythmic  effects  of 
two  and  three  pulse  measures. 

4.  Ability  to  construct  a  major  scale  on  C  and  name  its  de- 
degrees. 

5.  Recognition  of  chromatic  signs  necessary  to  form  major 
scales  on  letters  other  than  c. 

6.  Melodic  dictation  in  one  part.    Key  of  C. 

7.  Melodic  dictation  in  one  part  in  other  major  keys. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

1.  The  staff  in  music,  and  the  signs 
used  to  indicate  the  bass  and  treble 
clefs. 


2.  Values  of  notes  and  rests,  and  prin- 
ciples of  correct  music  notation. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

1.  Notation,  Grove's  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians. 

2.  Notation,  Music  Lovers'  Cyclope- 
dia, Hughes. 

3.  Progressive  (California  State) 
Series  Manuals,  Books  II  and  III. 

Procedure: 

1.  In  simple  manner,  relate  the  story 
of  the  development  of  music  nota- 
tion from  earliest  times. 

2.  Draw  the  great  staff,  and  indicate 
the  position  of  middle  C. 

3.  Indicate  the  division  of  the  great 
staff  at  middle  C,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  treble  and  bass  clef  signs. 

4.  Place  letter  names  on  both  clefs. 

Readings: 

1.  McLaughlin,  Elements  and  Nota- 
tion of  Music. 
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Rhythm  in  two  and  three  pulse 
measures. 


Pattern  of  major  scales. 


2.  Gehrkens,  Music  Notation  and 
Terminology. 

3.  Diller,  First  Theory  Book. 

Procedure : 

1.  Review  values  and  appearance  of 
notes  and  rests. 

2.  Illustrate  on  board,  the  best  way 
of  placing  notes  and  rests  upon 
the  staff. 

3.  Give  reasons  for  placing  in  this 
manner. 

4.  Much  drill  in  placing  notes  and 
rests  in  both  clefs,  e.  g., 

a.  Place  quarter-note  on  C. 

b.  Place  half-note  on  A — both  clefs, 
etc. 

5.  Grouping  of  notes  and  rests  into 
typical  measures. 

Readings: 

1.  Alchin,  Tone  Thinking  and  Ear 
Training. 

2.  Wedge,  Ear  Training  and  Sight 
Singing. 

3.  Diller,  First  Theory  Book. 

Procedure: 

1.  Illustrate  difference  between  noise 
and  rhythm. 

2.  Demonstrate  the  difference  be- 
tween the  strong  and  weak  pulses 
in  music  by  playing  on  phonograph 
or  piano,  such  strongly  marked 
rhythmic  selections,  as: 

a.  Stars    and    Stripes    Forever — 
Sousa. 

b.  Triumphal  March — Aida. 

c.  Minuet  in  G — Beethoven. 

d.  Blue  Danube  Waltz. 

e.  Andante,  Surprise  Symphony — 
Haydn. 

Have  class  indicate  the  strong 
and  weak  pulses  by  tapping  or 
some  rhythmic  movem.ent. 

3.  Rhythmic  repetition  on  one  tone. 
Children  will  tap  lightly  on  desks, 
or  clap  hands,  etc.,  to  accentuate 
the  strong  beats.  Illustrate  the 
appearance  of  these  groups  on  the 
board,  e.  g., 


UJJJI.1  JIJJ 


?JJI  JIJJIJIJJ 


et. 


etc- 


4.  Use  measure  forms  outlined  in 
Progressive  (California  State) 
Series,  Manuals  II  and  III. 

Readings: 

As  above. 

Procedure : 

1.  Play,  hum  or  sing  a  major  scale. 
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2.  Write  the  succession  ot  notes  on 
the  staff,  showing  the  position  of 
the  whole  and  half  steps. 

3.  Illustrate  by  means  of  paper  key- 
board. 

4.  Show  similarity  of  lower  and  up- 
per tetrachords. 

5.  Class  sing  or  hum  the  major  scale 
in  C  ascending  and  descending, 
using  syllables,  numbers  or  neu- 
tral syllable  such  as  loo  or  la. 

6.  Sing  or  hum  major  scale  ascend- 
ing  and  descending  in  ?4  and  % 
rhythm.  Illustrate  the  appearance 
of  such  a  progression  at  the  board. 

Use  of  chromatic  signs.  Readings: 

As  above. 

Procedure: 

1.  Using  paper  keyboard,  review  the 
positions  of  the  steps  and  half- 
steps  in  the  major  scale. 

2.  When  changing  the  position  of  the 
tonic  in  the  major  scale,  show 
the  necessity  for  using  chromatic 
signs  to  indicate  the  proper  pro- 
gressions. 

3  Drill  on  the  making  of  chromatic 

signs:   


4  Drill  on  placing  these  signs  upon 
the  staff 

5.  If  class  has  the  ability  develop 
the  signatures  of  all  major  scales 
at  this  point. 

Readings: 

1.  Goetschius,  Exercises  in  Melody 
Writing. 

2.  Tapper,  First  Year  Melody. 

3.  Damrosch,  Popular  Method  of 
Sight  Singing. 

Procedure: 

1.  Review  the  placing  of  the  scale 
of  C  major  on  staff. 

2.  Write  on  board  as  class  sings,  the 
ascending  scale  in  ?4  and  %  time. 

3.  Same  with  descending  scale. 

4.  Dictate  simple  phrases  in  two  and 
three  pulse  measures.  Use  con- 
junct motion  entirely  or  an  oc- 
casional repetition  of  a  note.  Use 
uniform  rhythm. 

5.  Sing  simple  phrases.  Have  class 
follow  melody  by  writing  in  exact 
time  the  melody  given  (use  strokes 
for  heads  of  notes,  so  that  class 
may  keep  in  exact  time  with  the 
teacher). 

6.  Dictate  simple  phrases  using  an 
occasional  skip  as  1-3;  5-8;  etc. 


Melodic  dictation  in  one  part,  key 
of  C. 
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7.  Phrases  to  contain  more  skips  ac- 
cording to  principles  of  good  mel- 
ody writing. 

7.  Dictation  in  other  major  keys.  Procedure: 

1.  Review  positions  of  the  major 
scales  on  staff. 

2.  Apply  similar  methods  to  simple 
dictation  in  other  keys. 

Bibliography. 

1.  Groves,  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 

2.  Hughes,  Music  Lovers'  Encyclopedia. 

3.  Progressive  Series  Manuals  II  and  III  (California  State  Series.) 

4.  McLaughlin,  Elements  and  Notation  of  Music. 

5.  Gehrkens,  Music  Notation  and  Terminology. 

6.  Diller,  First  Theory  Book. 

7.  Alchin,  Tone  Thinking  and  Ear  Training. 

8.  Wedge,  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing. 

9.  Goetschius,  Exercises  in  Melody  Writing. 

10.  Tapper,  First  Year  ^Melody. 

11.  Damrosch,  Popular  Method  of  Sight  Singing. 


rXIT  FOUR — SIXGIXG. 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.   Attitudes,  Habits,  Abilities. 

1.  To  make  music  the  "language  of  the  emotions,"  present 
on  all  occasions  social  or  patriotic  in  a  community,  unify- 
ing and  inspiring  all  that  come  under  it's  influence, 

2.  To  help  create  a  nation  of  music-lovers. 

3.  To  recognize  the  humanizing  and  refining  power  of  music 
in  life. 

4.  To  appreciate  music  as  an  art,  a  science,  and  a  social  force 
in  the  community. 

5.  To  encourage  our  young  people,  when  together  for  recrea- 
tion and  amusement  to  Sing!  SingI  Sing! 


IL    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 

A.  Assembly  singing: 

1.  Patriotic  songs  (national). 


2.   Patriotic  songs  (state), 


3.  Folk  songs. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Stars  and  Stripes  Forever. 

My  Own  United  States. 

We'll  Keep  Old  Glory  Hying. 

The  New  Hail  Columbia. 

Keller's  American  Hymn. 

Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean. 

Hail!  the  Flag. 

The  Torch  of  Freedom. 

America,  the  Beautiful. 

Land  of  Mine,  etc.,  etc. 

I  Love  You  California. 

West,  West,  West  in  California 

California's  Calling  You. 

California — Burlingame. 

Out  Where  the  West  Begins. 

California  Lullaby — Sieger. 

Little  Gray  Home  in  the  West 

San  Francisco  Evermore. 

All  the  World  Loves  San  Francisco. 

Old  Folks  at  Home. 

Old  Black  Joe. 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home. 

Home  Sweet  Home. 
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4.  Ballads. 

5.  Art  songs  and  classics. 


Massa's  in  De  Cold,  Cold  Ground,  and 
other  American  folk  songs  of  this 
type. 

Sweet  and  Low. 

All  Among  the  Barley. 

Annie  Laurie. 

Loch  Lomond. 

Comin'  Through  the  Rye. 

The  Minstrel  Boy. 

The  Harp  That  Once  Through  Taras. 
Killarney. 

Men  of  Harlech,  and  other  British  folk 

songs  of  this  type. 
Santa  Lucia. 

A  Merry  Life — Finiculi,  Finicula. 

Canoe  Song — Ciribiribin,  and  other  for- 
eign folk  songs  of  this  type. 

Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot  and  other 
Negro  Spirituals  of  this  type. 

Anchored — Watson. 

O  Sole  Mio,  and  other  songs  of  this 
type. 

At  Dawning — Cadman. 
Calm  as  the  Night. 
Slumber  Song — Brahms. 
The  Heavens  Resound — Beethoven. 
Spring  Song — Rubenstein's  Melody  in 
F.  and  other  songs  of  a  like  nature. 
Projects: 

1.  To  train  leaders  for  Community 
singing. 

2.  To  prepare  choruses  for  special 
occasions. 

3.  Preparation  of  songs  for  various 
seasons. 

4.  Preparation  of  songs  for  special 
holidays. 


ASSEMBLY  SINGING. 
Bibliography. 

I.  References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

Johnson, — "Songs  Every  One  Should  Know." 
Sherman  Clay  &  Co. — "Old  Melodies." 

C.  C.  Birchard, — "Twice  Fifty-five  Community  Songs."    (Brown  Book  and 

Green  Book.) 
State  Series,  Book  III. 
Various  Octavos. 

School  Song  Book,— McConathy,  other  desirable  songs  in  sheet  form. 

II.  Reference  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

N.  E.  A.  Magazine. 

Botsford,  F.  H., — "Folk  Songs  of  Many  Peoples,"  vols.  1  and  11,  The 
Women's  Press,  1921. 

Johnson,  J.  W.,  and  Brown,  L., — "The  Book  of  American  Negro  Spirit- 
uals," (Viking  Press,  1925.) 
Evans  Bros., — "Music  and  Youth  Magazine." 
16  Arlington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  1925. 

Progressive  (California  State),  Series  Manual  III,    (for  accompaniments.) 

NOTE:  The  outlines  (topical)  of  the  Social  Science  Course  were  consulted, 
and  where  possible,  the  songs  enumerated  above  were  listed,  to 
correlate  with  these  outlines. 

It  is  suggested  that  during  a  period  of  twenty  lessons  in  assembly 
singing,  a  minimum  of  ten  songs  should  be  leai'ned. 
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HIGH  SEVENTH. 


UNIT  ONE — >U  SIC  APPKKCI  A Tl()\. 

Course:     "Music  Appreciation  for  ^]very  Child." 

Refer  to  Unit  One,  Low  Seven,  for  texts,  materials, 
procedure  and  schedule. 

UXIT  TWO — SIGHT-SIXGIXG  AXI)  EAR  TRAINIXG. 

I.      SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  recognize  and  reproduce  simple   intervals  as 
occurring  in  scales  and  songs. 

2.  Ability  to  recognize  and  reproduce  chromatic  intervals. 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  and  sing  the  normal  minor  scale. 

4.  Ability  to  form  and  sing  the  Tonic  Chord  in  the  various 
major  keys. 

5.  Ability  to  sing  at  sight,  in  one  or  two  parts,  songs  selected 
from  books  and  octavo  music. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

1.  Ability  to  recognize  and  reproduce 
vocally  the  simple  intervals  of  the 
major  scale,  in  scale  and  in  songs. 


Ability  to  recognize  and  reproduce 
chromatic  intervals. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Gehrkens,  pp.  83-86. 
McLaughlin,  pp.  35-38. 
Progressive  (California  State  Series) 
Manuals  II  and  III. 

Procedure : 

1.  Teacher  sings  or  plays,  and  class 
reproduces,  the  commonly  used 
intervals,  e.  g.,  octave,  perfect 
fifth,  perfect  fourth,  major  third, 
minor  third,  major  second,  minor 
second,  major  sixth  and  major 
seventh.  These  may  be  used  in 
scale  form,  or  in  phrases  selected 
from  familiar  songs,  preferably  the 
latter. 

2.  Individual  students  may  volunteer 
to  hum  melodies  in  which  the 
given  intervals  occur, 

3.  Encourage  students  to  create  orig- 
inal phrases  in  which  the  given 
intervals  occur. 

Procedure : 

1.  Teacher  sings  or  plays  a  minor 
second,  as  occurring  between  7 
and  8  of  a  major  scale. 

2.  Class  reproduces  with  neutral  syl- 
lable. 

3.  Apply  the  minor  second  to  5  of 
the  major  scale,  e.  g.,  5-4:#:-5;  then 
to  all  the  other  degrees  of  the 
major  scale  where  the  major  sec- 
ond lies. 

4.  Apply  principles  involved  in  (3)  to 
have  the  class  hum  or  sing  with 
neutral  syllable  the  ascending 
chromatic  scale. 

5.  In  like  manner,  develop  the  de- 
scending chromatic  scale. 
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3.  Ability  to  recognize  and  sing  the 
normal  minor  scale. 


4.  Ability  to  recognize  and  sing  the 
tonic  chord  in  any  major  key. 


Ability  to  sing  at  sight  in  one  or 
two  parts,  selections  from  books 
and  octavo  music. 


6.  Much  practice  in  singing  with 
clear  correct  intonation,  the  sep- 
arate progressions  of  the  chro- 
matic scale.  Encourage  individual 
work. 

Procedure: 

1.  Teacher  sings  or  plays  a  major 
scale.  Class  reproduces  vocally. 

2.  Teacher  sings  or  plays  two  or 
three  times  in  succession  a  normal 
minor  scale. 

3.  Class  indicates  by  raising  of  hands 
the  degrees  at  which  the  minor 
scale  differs  from  the  major. 

4.  Class  sings  normal  minor  scale, 
ascending  and  descending,  with 
neutral  syllable. 

5.  Select  the  typical  intervals  of  the 
normal  minor  scale,  and  have  class 
sing  them  frequently,  applying 
them  to  song  progressions  as 
foand  in  some  of  their  songs  al- 
ready studied.  Thes^e  intervals 
would  include  the  minor  third, 
minor  sixth  and  minor  seventh. 

Procedure: 

1.  Teacher  plays  the  tonic  chord  in 
C  major  scale. 

2.  Class  reproduces  vocally  by  num- 
ber or  syllable. 

3.  Apply  to  other  major  scales. 

4.  Teacher  hums  or  plays  examples 
of  music  in  which  the  notes  of  the 
tonic  chord  form  the  opening  mel- 
odic strain,  i.  e., 

a.  Blue  Danue  Waltz. 

b.  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

c.  Andante  from  Surprise  Sym- 
phony of  Haydn,  etc. 

5.  Encourage  individual  students  to 
invent  melodies,  applying  the  tones 
of  the  tonic  chord. 

Procedure: 

1.  From  books  and  octavo  music 
students  apply  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples of  ear  training. 

2.  a.  Have    class    explain    key  and 

time  signatures. 

b.  Allow  class  to  ask  questions 
about  any  unusual  melodic  or 
rhythmic  progressions  in  the  se- 
lection. 

c.  Class  sings  at  sight  in  two  parts 
using  syllables,  neutral  syllables 
or  words  of  song.  Encourage 
the  class  to  continued  effort  un- 
til the  end  of  the  song. 

d.  Class  selects  motives,  phrases 
and  periods. 

e.  Class  repeats  the  song,  correct- 
ing any  errors  in  the  first  rendi- 
tion and  endeavoring  to  render 
the  selection  with  more  artistic 
finish. 
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f.  Have  frequent  chani^e  of  part. 
Accustom  each  student  to  read 
an  upper  as  well  as  a  lower  part. 

g.  Encourage  individual  work. 

h.  See  suggestions  in  Low  7  Course 
for  sight-singing  and  ear-train- 
ing. 

Bibliography. 

I.    Reference  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

Gehrkens,  Karl  W.:  Music  Notation  and  Terminology. 
McLaughlin:   Elements  and  Notation  of  Music. 

II.    References  for  TeacFiers'  Readings. 
See  list  of  books  at  end  of  Low  Seventh  course  in  sight-singing  and  ear-training. 

rXIT  THREE — MUSIC  THEORY. 

I.      SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  recognize  and  reproduce  simple  rhythmic  effects, 
using  even  beats  and  multiple  beats. 

2.  Ability  to  reproduce  vocally,  and  in  writing,  simple  phrases 
and  melodies  in  which  the  meter  signatures  are  those 
most  commonly  used.     i.  e.,  2/4,  3/4,  4  '4,  6/8. 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  major  scales  by  their  signatures. 

4.  Ability  to  recognize  simple  intervals,  and  to  reproduce 
them  vocally  and  in  writing. 


IL    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

1.  Ability  to  recognize  and  reproduce 
simple  rhythmic  effects. 


2.  Ability  to  reproduce  in  writing  the 
simple,  rhythmic  forms  developed 
in  Unit  1. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings : 

Gehrkens,  pp.  44-51. 
McLaughlin,  pp.  20-27. 
Progressive  Series  (California  State) 
Manual  III. 

Procedure: 

1.  Teacher  sings  or  plays  short  selec- 
tions in  -4  time,  with  marked 
rhythmic  effect. 

2.  Class  hums  and  beats  time  lightly. 

3.  Use  short  selections  having  % 
time — marked  rhythm. 

4.  Same  with  44  and  %  time. 

5.  In  each  case,  place  the  simple 
rhythmic  pattern  upon  the  black- 
board where  it  can  be  visualized 
by  the  students. 

6.  Teacher  repeats  the  selections, 
having  students  select  the  correct 
rhythmic  pattern  used  in  each 
case. 

7.  Have  talented  members  of  class 
sing  original  melodies,  illustrating 
the  problem  assigned. 

Readings: 

Gehrkens.  pp.  44-51. 
McLaughlin,  pp.  20-27. 

Procedure : 

1.  Teacher  sings  four  measures  con- 
sisting of  a  note  repeated  in 
rhythm  (uniform). 
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2.  Class,  in  exact  time  with  the  sing- 
ing, reproduce  in  writing  the  pat- 
tern of  rhythm  used. 

3  Dictate  four  measures  in  %  time 
in  which  the  rhythm  is  regular 
it  not  uniform,  e  g., 


4.  Develop  ^  and  %  rhythm  in 
the  same  manner. 

5.  After  the  rhythmic  pattern  has 
been  written,  have  the  class  re- 
produce vocally  showing  visual 
recognition. 

6.  Encourage  individual  work. 

7.  Apply  the  above  problems  to  mel- 
odies. 


3.  Recognition  and  vocal  reproduction  Readings: 

of  major  scales  in  different  keys.  Gehrkens,  pp  27-32 


McLaughlin,  pp.  45-58. 

Procedure: 

1.  Review  the  formation  of  a  major 
scale  on  C  as  in  Unit  Four,  Low  7 
Theory  Course. 

2.  Emphasize  the  positions  of  the 
whole  and  half-steps,  illustrating 
on  paper  keyboard. 

3.  Show  similarity  of  the  pattern  of 
the  two  tetrachords. 

4.  Apply  the  principles  of  major 
scale  formation,  using  different 
notes  as  the  tonic. 

5.  Develop  the  signatures  of  scales 
requiring  sharps  in  the  signature. 
Give  rule  for  finding  key  from 
signature. 

6.  Same  with  flats. 

7.  Class  sings  in  exact  pitch,  and 
preferably  in  a  given  rhythm,  each 
scale  as  developed. 

8.  Show  the  relationship  existing 
between  the  scales,  through  the 
similarity  of  the  upper  tetrachord 
of  one  with  the  lower  tetrachord 
of  another,  i.  e.,  upper  tetrachord 
of  C  is  lower  tetrachord  of  G,  etc., 
giving  basic  idea  of  the  circle  of 
fifths. 

9.  Much  drill  in  quick  recognition 
of  scales  from  signatures,  i.  e., 

a.  Name  signature — class  tell  key. 

b.  Name  key — class  tell  signature. 

c.  Tell  number  of  sharps  or  flats — 
class  name  them  and  tell  key. 
Quick,  complete  "quiz"  exercises 
are  of  great  value  at  this  point. 
Use  the  element  of  keen  compe- 
tition between  rows,  teams,  etc., 
to  fix  the  necessary  recognition  of 
the  different  scales  throagh  their 
signatures.  Do  not  make  the  work 
drudgery. 
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10.  Look  at  Theory  in  Progressive 
(California  State)  Series,  Manual 
III. 

4.  Ability  to  recognize  simple  inter-  Readings: 

rals,  and  to  reproduce  them  vocally        Gehrkens,  pp.  83-86. 
and  in  writing.  McLaughlin,  pp.  35-37. 

Procedure: 

1.  The  octave  is  to  be  sung  or  played 
by  the  teacher,  and  reproduced 
vocally  by  the  class,  using  neutral 
syllables.  Apply  principles  of 
rhythm  already  studied  to  this 
work. 

2.  Have  interval  written  on  staff,  on 
the  blackboard,  to  be  visualized 
and  sung  by  students. 

3.  Use  the  same  procedure  with  such 
simple  intervals  as  the  perfect 
fifth,  perfect  fourth,  major  second, 
major  third,  major  sixth,  and  ma- 
jor seventh. 

4.  Class  sings  the  intervals  melod- 
ically  and  harmonically.  Careful 
listening  will  lay  the  foundation 
for  understanding  of  consonances 
and  dissonances  in  later  work. 

5.  Maximum  application:  Show  the 
locations  of  these  intervals 
throughout  the  major  scale,  i.  e., 
perfect  fifths  are  found  between 
1-5;  2-6;  3-7;  4-8;  5-2;  6-3.  Use  the 
other  simple  intervals  in  the  same 
way. 

Bibliogi'aphy. 
I.    Reference  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Gehrkens.  Karl  AY.:  Music  Notation  and  Terminology. 

2.  McLaughlin,  Jas.:  Elements  and  Notation  of  Music. 

3.  Diller,  Angela:  First  Theory  Book. 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Alchin:  Tone  Thinking  and  Ear  Training. 

2.  Wedge,  Geo.  A.:  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing. 

3.  Diller,  Angela:  First  Theory  Book. 

4.  Tapper:  First  Year  Theory. 

5.  Grove:  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.^ 

6.  Damrosch:  Popular  Method  of  Sight  Singing. 

7.  Valentine.  C.  A.:  Essentials  of  Music. 

8.  Zeiner,  E.  J.:  Elements  of  Musical  Theory. 

9.  Giddings,  T.  P.:  School  Music  Teaching. 

UNIT  FOUR — SINGING. 

1.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  Abilities: 

1.  To  stimulate  interest  in  the  lives  of  the  people,  (studied 
in  Social  Science.  English  and  Modern  Languages  through 
folk  songs.) 

2.  To  encourage  community  singing. 

3.  To  enjoy  the  thrill  received  from  a  good  sing-song. 
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II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

Star  Spangled  Banner. 
Marseillaise  Hymn. 
Come  Thou  Almighty  King. 
Portuguese  Hymn. 
La  Brabanconne,  etc. 

A..  Assembly  singing:  British  Songs: 

1.  Patriotic  songs.  The  Hunt  Is  Up,  by  William  Gray. 

2.  Folk  songs   (great  agricultural        Come  Lassies  and  Lads,  by  William 
and  industrial  nations  of  world).  Gray. 

Begone  Dull  Care,  by  William  Gray. 
When  All  the  World  Is  Young,  by 
Thomas  Wharton. 

The  Jolly  Miller,  by  Thomas  Whar- 
ton. 

Arthur  of  Bradley,  by  Thomas  Whar- 
ton. 

Oh!  Dear,  What  Can  the  Matter  Be? 
John  Peel,  by  Thomas  Wharton. 
Lord  Lovell,  by  Thomas  Wharton. 
The  Three  Roses,  by  Thomas  Whar- 
ton. 

The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,  by 
James  Hook. 

Sweet  and  Low,  by  Joseph  Barnby. 
Home  Sweet  Home,  by  Sir  Henry 
P.  Bishop. 

My  Old  Friend  John,  by  E.  Land,  and 
songs  of  this  type. 

Scottish  Songs: 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  by  E. 
Land. 

Oh,  Charlie  Is  My  Darling,  by  E. 
Land. 

Merry  May  the  Keel  Row,  by  E. 
Land. 

Skye  Boat  Song,  by  E.  Land. 
Bonnie  Laddie,  Highland  Laddie,  by 
E.  Land. 

Annie  Laurie,  by  Lady  John  Scott. 
Comin'  Through  the  Rye,  and  songs 
of  this  type. 

Irish  Songs: 

The  Little  Red  Lark,  by  Lady  John 
Scott. 

The  Low-backed  Car,  by  Lady  John 
Scott. 

The  Minstrel  Boy,  by  Lady  John 
Scott. 

The  Foxhunt,  Arr.  by  Lady  John 
Scott. 

The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,  and  songs 
of  this  type. 

German  Songs: 

Meeting  (Gandeamus  Igitur),  arr.  by 
Lady  John  Scott. 

The  Fir  Tree  (O  Tannebaum),  arr. 
by  Lady  John  Scott. 
The  Loreley  (Die  Lorelei),  by  Fried- 
rich  Solcher. 
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The  Miller's  Flower  (Des  Mulier's 
lUume),  by  Franz  Schubert. 
Morning,   by   Fianz   Schubert,  and 
songs  of  this  type. 

French  Songs: 

By  the  Moon's  Pale  Light,  by  J.  B. 
de  Lully. 

My  Normandy,  by  Frederick  Herat, 
;  ,  and  songs  of  this  type. 

Miscellaneous  Songs: 

The  Young  Birch  Egebert  Songs  from 
the  North,  Stub — Oliver  Ditson  Co. 
Longing,  by  Halfdan  Kjerulf. 
France  (Sixty  Songs  of  France),  by 
Jnlien  Tiersot — Oliver  Ditson  Co. 
Oh,  Merry  Month  of  May,  No.  54. 
Lo,  'Tis  the  Month  of  May,  No.  52. 
Round  of  the  Oats,  No.  7. 
Folksongs  and  Other  Songs  for  Chil- 
dren.   Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Whitehead. 
Songs  the  Children  Love  to  Sing,  Al- 
bert Wier,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
David  Bispham  Song  Book,  etc.,  etc. 

Art  Songs — Ballads: 

That  Old  Irish  Mother  of  Mine,  by 
Von  Tilzer. 

Song  of  India,  by  Rimsky-Korsakow. 
Mother  Machree,  by  Ernest  Ball. 
Gleam,  Gleam,  O  Silver  Stream,  by 
P.  De  Faye.  Willis,  No.  136. 
Song  of  the  Vikings,  by  Emerson. 
Coda  No.  100. 

It  Is  Better  to  Laugh,  by  Donizetti. 
Jennings,  No.  8. 

The  Midshipmite,  by  Adams,  and 
other  songs  of  this  type.  All  songs 
in  two  parts  wherever  possible. 

Bibliography. 

I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

Progressive  Music  Reader,  Book  III. 
Johnson,  C:  Songs  Everyone  Should  Know. 
Old  Melodies.  Sherman  Clay  &  Co. 

Birchard,  C.  C:  Twice  Fifty-five  Community  Songs.  (Brown  and  Green  Books.) 
Octavos. 

McConathy:  School  Song  Book. 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

Sayer:  School  Song  Book. 

Sharp:  One  Hundred  English  Folksongs. 

Potter,  Reliquary  of  English  Song. 

Field,  Songs  of  Childhood. 

Egeberg:  Songs  from  the  North. 

Tiersot:  Sixty  Folk  Songs  of  France. 

Whitehead:  Folksongs  and  Other  Songs  for  Children. 

Wler:  Songs  the  Children  Love  to  Sing. 

Bispham:  The  David  Bispham  Song  Book. 

Progressive  (State)  series.  Manual  III, 

Projects: 

To  train  leaders  for  community 
singing. 

..  To  prepare  choruses  for  special  ac- 

tivities. 
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To  prepare  songs  for  various  seasons 
and  holiday  entertainment. 
To  correlate  with   Social  Science, 
English  and  foreign  language  pro- 
jects. 

Review  songs  of  Low  7  grade. 

A  minimum  of  ten  songs  should  be 

learned. 

LOW  EIGHTH 

UNIT  ONE — MUSIC  APPRECIATION. 
Course:     "Music  Appreciation  for  Every  Child." 

Refer  to  Unit  One,  Low  Seven  for  texts,  mate- 
rials, procedure  and  schedule. 

UNIT  TWO — SIGHT  SINGING  AND  EAR  TRAINING. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  read  at  sight  simple  songs  in  major  keys  in 
two  and  three  parts. 

2.  Ability  to  recognize  and  reproduce  vocally  the  natural 
minor  scale,  and  simple  melodic  progressions  based  upon  it. 

3.  Ability  to  read  simple  melodies  in  different  major  keys, 
from  the  bass  clef. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS; 
Content 

1.  Ability  to  read  at  sight,  simple 
songs  in  major  keys,  in  two  and 
three  parts. 


2.  Ability  to  recognize  and  reproduce 
vocally  the  natural  minor  scale. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Procedure: 

1.  Students  study  selection  with  ref- 
erence to  signature,  key,  meter 
signature,  and  position  of  the 
tonic. 

2.  Encourage  class  to  ask  questions 
about  any  unusual  rhythmic  or 
melodic  progression  in  the  song. 

3.  Class  to  be  divided  into  parts.  At 
sight,  class  to  sing  in  parts.  En- 
courage continuous  endeavor  until 
the  end  of  the  selection  is  reached. 

4.  Select  material  that  is  not  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  average  members 
of  the  class.  Otherwise,  discour- 
agement and  failure  will  result. 

5.  Teacher  calls  attention  to  weak 
points  in  the  rendition  of  the  song. 

6.  Class  repeats  the  song,  endeavor- 
ing to  improve  upon  their  first  at- 
tempt. 

Procedure: 

1.  Teacher  sings  or  plays  a  natural 
minor  scale,  ascending  and  de- 
scending. 

2.  Question  class  as  to  the  kind  of 
scale.  Have  them  sing  the  scale, 
using  syllables,  numbers  or  neu- 
tral syllables. 

3.  Practice  on  each  tetrachord  alone. 
Endeavor  to  sec  are  perfect  in- 
tonation. 

4.  Combine  the  lower  and  the  upper 
tetrachords  into  the  complete 
scale. 

5.  Sing  the  natural  minor  scale  in 
different  rhythms,  %,  H. 
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3.  Ability   to    read    simple  melodies 
from  the  bass  clef. 


6.  Teacher  sings  or  plays  well  known 
songs  or  selections  based  upon 
the  natural  minor  scale,  e.  g., 
"When  Johnny  Comes  Marching 
Home."  etc. 

7.  On  phonograph  or  piano,  play  a 
few  beautiful  examples  of  music 
written  in  the  minor  mode.  e.  g., 
"Ase's  Death,"  by  Grieg;  "Orien- 
tale."  by  Cui,  etc. 

Procedure : 

1.  Review  the  letters  of  the  bass 
clef. 

2.  Have  class  recognize  the  key  sig- 
nature and  the  position  of  the 
tonic,  in  the  given  selection. 

3.  Sing  at  sight,  the  given  unison 
melody. 

4.  Illustrate  with  phonograph  records 
songs  sung  by  beautiful  baritone 
or  bass  voices,  or  instrumental  rec- 
ords that  will  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  pitch,  quality,  etc.,  of  tones 
lying  below  middle  C. 


Bibliography. 

See  list  as  given  for  Low  7  Grade,  (Unit  II),  and  add 

Laurel  Music  Reader:  (Birchard.) 
Progressive  Series  Book  IV. 
Rix-Assembly  Song  Book. 
Various  Octavos. 


UNIT  THREE — mS.TC  THEORY. 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  recognize  the  elements  of  musical  notation  and 
to  apply  them. 

2.  L'nderstanding  of  the  forms  and  meanings  of  the  various 
signs  used  in  printed  or  written  music. 

3.  Development  of  a  definite  rhythmic  sense. 

4.  Ability   to    construct   the   Natural  and    Harmonic  Minor 
Scales. 

5.  Knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  Natural  Minor  Scale  to 
the  Major. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Gehrkens,  Music  Notation  and  Term- 
inology, pp.  5-7. 

Progressive  (State)  Series,  ManuaJ 
III  (Theory).  ' 


1.   Introduction  of  bass  clef. 


Procedure : 

1.  Draw  the  great  staff  on  blackboard 
and  show  its  division  into  bass 
and  treble  staffs. 

2.  Indicate  the  position  of  the  F  clef. 

3.  Place  letter  names  on  staff. 

4.  Sing  and  play  exercises  from 
treble  to  bass  to  show  relation  of 
pitch. 
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Construction  of  minor  scales  and 
application. 


Reading: 

Gehrkens,  Music  Notation  and  Term- 
inology, pp.  33-41. 

Procedure: 

1.  Illustrate  on  blackboard  the  pat- 
tern for  the  natural  minor  scale. 

2.  Show  its  relation  to  the  major 
scale. 

3.  Sing  or  hum  from  the  major  key 
to  minor. 

4.  Show  the  absence  of  leading  tone 
in  the  natural  minor  scale. 

5.  Show  the  leading  tone  in  harmonic 
minor. 

6.  Sing  ascending  and  descending 
natural  and  harmonic  minor  scales 
in  syllables. 

Reading: 

Gehrkens,  Music  Notation  and  Term- 
inology, pp.  33-41. 


Relation  of  major  to  natural  minor.  Procedure: 


Rhythmic  drills  in  evenly  divided 
beats. 


Dictation  in  two  parts. 


1.  Illustrate  on  blackboard  or  on 
cardboard  keyboard  the  relation 
of  the  minor  to  the  major  scales. 

2.  Sing,  hum  or  play  the  major 
scales,  then  descend  to  natural 
minor  and  sing  ascending  and  de- 
scending scale,  paying  particular 
attention  to  where  the  half-steps 
occur. 

Reading: 

Gehrkens,  Music  Notation  and  Term- 
inology, pp.  44-51. 

Procedure: 

1.  Explain  difference  between  meter 
and  rhythm. 

2.  Illustrate  primary  and  secondary 
accent  in  such  time  as  44,  %,  etc. 

3.  With  books  in  han^s  of  pupils, 
play  or  sing  selections,  illustrating 
evenly  divided  beats.  This  can 
also  be  illustrated  by  selections 
on  the  phonograph. 

Readings: 

1.  Tapper,  First  Year  Melody. 

2.  Goetschius,  Exercises  in  Melody 
Writing. 

Procedure : 

1.  Review  major  key  signatures  and 
positions  of  tonic,  mediant,  domi- 
nant and  octave. 

2.  Illustrate  on  board  writing  of 
short  melodies  in  various  keys. 

8.  Dictate  simple  two  part  exercises. 

4.  Sing  similar  exercises  and  have 
class  follow  by  writing  the  melody 
in  time. 
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Bibliography. 

I.  Reference  for  Pupils  Readings: 

1.  Gelirkens,  Music  Notation  and  Terminology. 

2.  McLaughlin,  Elements  and  Notation  of  Music. 

3.  Diller,  First  Theory  Book. 

II.  References  for  Teachers  Readings: 

1.  Alchin,  Tone  Thinking  and  Ear  Training. 

2.  Wedge,  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing. 

3.  Diller,  First  Theory  Book. 

4.  Tapper,  First  Year  Theory. 

5.  Grove,  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 

6.  Damrosch,  Popular  Method  of  Sight  Singing. 

7.  Valentine,  Essentials  of  Music. 

8.  Zeiner,  Elements  of  Musical  Theory. 

9.  Giddings,  School  Music  Teaching. 

10.   Progressive  (California  State)  Series,  Manuals  II  and  III. 


UNIT  FOUR — SINGING,  CLASS-ROOM  AND  ASSEMBLY. 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes: 

1.  A  joy  in^inging. 

2.  A  recognition  of  the  importance: 

a.  In  social  life. 

b.  In  national  life. 

c.  In  correlation  with  history. 

d.  In  correlation  with  literature. 

3.  A  recognition  of  the  necessity: 

a.  Of  good  tone. 

b.  Of  distinct  enunciation. 

c.  Of  attention  to  director, 

d.  Of  good  ensemble. 

e.  Of  poise  and  thought — control. 

B.  Habits: 

1.  Giving  attention  to  all  points  necessary  for  good  sing- 
ing, both  individual  and  ensemble;  that  is,  tone,  proper 
use  of  breath,  enunciation,  etc. 

C.  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  adopt  and  maintain  the  attitudes  and  habits  out- 
lined above. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

I.    Unison  Songs. 
Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Folksongs  and  ballads.  Procedure: 

1.  Historical  significance.  1.  Such  as  (showing  tvpes) :  Girl  I 

2.  Taste  for  good  songs.  Left  Behind  Me,  Keep  the  Home 

Fires  Burning. 
2.  All  Through  the  Night,  The  Lo- 
relei, Juanita.  Ave  Maria,  Ellen's 
Song:  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

B.  Patriotic  songs.  Procedure: 

1.  National  songs  of  other  nations.        1.  The  Marseillaise,  Men  of  Harlech. 

2.  Songs  previously  learned  may  etc. 

be  reviewed  and  sung  for  recrea-  2.  Yankee  Doodle,  Tramp,  Tramp, 
tion.  Tramp;  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 

public. 

II.    Part  Songs. 

1.   As  many  parts  as  the  voice  devel-  Procedure: 

opment  of  the  class  seems  to  de-  i.  songs  in  minor  kevs  as  well  as 
mand;  much  drill  upon  chords  and  major,  and  more  complicated  in 

harmonic  progressions.  rhythm;  syncopation. 
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a.  For  girls'  voices: 

1.  Book  III,  Progressive  Series. 

2.  Book  IV,  Progressive  Series. 

3.  Lyric  Third  Reader. 

4.  Lyric  Song  Book. 

b.  For  Boys'  voices: 

1.  Songs  every  one  should  know. 

2.  Assembly  song  book. 

3.  Any  other  text  that  has  simple 
rhythm  and  harmonies. 

c.  Song  leaflets  for  supplementary 
material. 


III.  Art 

1.  An  extension  of  study  songs  into 
the  higher  and  more  artistic  litera- 
ture of  song;  unison  and  part  songs, 

2.  Songs  for  the  sake  of  the  composer 
as  well  as  for  the  songs  themselves, 
for  example:  Schubert,  Beethoven, 
Barnby,  Rubinstein,  Brahms,  etc. 


Songs. 
Procedure: 

1.  Such  songs  as  Deep  River,  Home 
to  Our  Mountains,  Pilgrim's 
Chorus. 

2.  Whatever  songs  will  appeal  to  the 
class. 


Bibliography. 

I.  Reference  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

Elson:     National  Music  of  America  and  its  Sources. 
Summis:     Spanish  Songs  of  Old  California. 
Kobbe:     Famous  American  Songs. 
Ende:     The  Music  of  the  North  American  Indians. 
Pratt:     History  of  American  Music. 

Jackson:     English  Melodies  from  13th  to  18th  Century. 

Allen:     Slave  Songs  of  the  United  States. 

Bantock:     One  Hundred  Folk-Songs  of  All  Nations. 

Any  good  collection  of  Negro  Spirituals. 

Progressive  Series:     (California  State),  Manual  III. 

Laurel  Music  Reader. 

School  Song  Book:  McConathy. 

Assembly  Song  Book:  Rix. 

Songs  Everyone  Should  Know:     Johnson.  • 
Various  Octavos. 

Twice  Fifty-five  Community  Songs.  (Brown  Book  and  Green  Book): 
Birchard. 

Worthwhile  Songs  in  Sheet  Form. 

II.  References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

Same  as  above;  assignments  made  by  teacher,  or  information  given  in 
class  for  pupils  to  take  notes. 


HIGH  EIGHTH. 

UNIT  ONE — MUSIC  APPRECIATION. 

Course:     "Music  Appreciation  for  Every  Child." 

Refer  to  Unit  One,  Low  Seven,  for  texts,  materials, 
procedure  and  schedule. 

UNIT  TWO — SIGHT  SINGING  AND  EAR  TRAINING. 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  sing  at  sight,  simple  melodies  in  major  and 
minor  modes,  and  in  one,  two  or  three  parts. 

2.  Ability  to  recognize,  and  to  reproduce  vocally,  the  natural, 
harmonic  and  the  melodic  minor  scales. 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  and  to  sing,   rhythmic  patterns  in 
which  evenly  divided  beats  are  used. 
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1. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 
Content 

Ability  to  sing  at  sight  simple 
melodies  in  major  or  minor  modes, 
and  in  one,  two  or  three  parts. 


2. 


Ability  to  recognize  and  to  repro- 
duce in  singing  the  natural  and  the 
melodic  minor  scales. 


3.  Ability  to  recognize  and  to  sing 
rhythmic  patterns  in  which  evenly 
divided  beats  are  used. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Procedure : 

1.  Class  study  selection  in  order  to 
find  key,  time  and  the  position  of 
the  tonic. 

2.  Encourage  class  to  ask  questions 
about  unusual  rhythmic  or  melodic 
progressions. 

3.  EHvide  class  into  sections.  Have 
the  selection  sung  in  parts  at 
sight.  Encourage  all  serious  effort 
no  matter  how  inartistic  the  re- 
sults may  be.  Use  simple  material 
for  this  phase  of  the  work. 

4.  Repeat  the  song,  correcting  errors, 
and  striving  for  more  artistic  ef- 
fects. 

Procedure: 

1.  Review  the  melodic  progression  of 
a  major  scale. 

2.  Class  sing  the  lower  tetrachord 
of: 

a.  Major  scale. 

b.  Natural  minor. 

c.  Melodic  minor  scale. 

3.  Call  attention  to  the  similarity 
of  the  lower  tetrachord  of  the  nat- 
ural minor  scale  and  the  melodic 
minor  scale. 

4.  Class  sing  the  upper  tetrachord  of: 

a.  Major  scale. 

b.  Melodic  minor  scale. 

5.  Note  similarity. 

6.  Class  sing  the  lower  minor  tetra- 
chord, with  the  upper  major  tetra- 
chord, forming  the  ascending  mel- 
odic minor  scale. 

7.  Class  sing  the  descending  natural 
minor  scale. 

8.  Sing  the  melodic  minor  scale,  as- 
cending and  descending,  in  differ- 
ent rhythms,  %,  %, 

9.  Teacher  sing  or  play  musical  se- 
lections using  minor  progressions. 
Much  material  for  this  work  may 
be  obtained  from  the  simpler 
works  of  Grieg,  Tschaikowski,  etc. 

10.  With  phonograph  records,  or 
piano,  illustrate  selections  com- 
bining both  major  and  minor  pro- 
gressions, e.  g. : 

a.  Andante.    Surprise  Symphony, 
by  Haydn. 

b.  In  Old  Madrid,  by  Trotere. 

c.  March  Slav,  by  Tschaikowski. 
Encourage  the  class  to  indicate 
change  in  the  music  from  major 
to  minor,  etc. 

Procedure : 
1.  Teacher  sings  or  plays  selections 
in  which  there  are  evenly  divided 
beats,  e.  g.; 
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a.  Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton  (mea- 
sure 1,  etc). 

b.  Long,  Long  Ago. 

c.  Lost  Chord  (measures  1,  2,  3, 
etc.). 

d.  Old  Folks  at  Home. 

2.  Teacher  sings  or  plays  songs  in 
which  the  dot  or  tie  is  used  in 
place  of  part  of  the  divided  beat, 

e.  g.: 

a.  America  (measure  2,  4,  8,  etc.). 

b.  All  Through  the  Night, 
c.  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

d.  Old  Oaken  Bucket. 

3.  In  each  case,  have  the  class  tap 
with  metronomic  precision,  the 
basic  rhythm  of  the  selection. 
Watchfulness  is  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  that  the  chil- 
dren do  not  tap  for  each  part  of 
the  divided  beat. 

Bibliography. 

See  list  as  given  for  Low  Eight  Grade  and  add  Progressive  Series  (State) 
Book  IV. 

UNIT  THREE — MUSIC  THEORY. 
L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  write  correctly,  in  musical  notation  what  one 
hears. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  simpler  elements  of  musical  com- 
position and  their  application. 

3.  Ability  to  construct  the  melodic  minor  scale. 

4.  Knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  major  scale  to  the  mel- 
lodic  minor. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Gehrkens,  Music  Notation  and  Term- 
inology, pp.  33-41. 

Progressive  Series  (State)  Manual 
III. 

Procedure: 

1.  Illustrate  on  blackboard  the  pat- 
tern for  melodic  minor  scale. 

2.  Sing  scale  in  syllables  ascending 
and  descending. 

Reading: 

Gehrkens,  Music  Notation  and  Term- 
inology, pp.  33-41. 

Procedure: 

1.  Illustrate  on  blackboard  relation 
of  major  to  natural  minor  scale. 

2.  With  keyboard,  p.  123,  Bk.  Ill, 
have  pupils  point  out  the  relations 
between  two  scales. 

3.  Sing  first  major  scale,  then  de- 
scend to  minor  and  sing  the  mel- 
odic minor  ascending  and  descend- 
ing. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

1.  Construction  of  the  melodic  minor 
scale. 


2.  Relation  of  major  to  natural  minor 
scale. 
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4.  Sing  first  major  scale,  then  start 
on  same  tonic,  and  by  introducing 
the  minor  third  in  the  lower  tetra- 
chord.  show  the  very  close  relation 
between  the  major  and  its  tonic 
melodic  minor  scale,  (ascending.) 

3.  Rhythm    drills,    unevenly    divided  Reading: 

t'sats.  Gehrkens,  Music  Notation  and  Term- 

inology, pp.  44-51. 

Procedure: 

1.  Illustrate  on  blackboard  examples 
of  measure  forms  with  unevenly 
divided  beats. 

2.  Have  pupils  clap,  count  aloud  or 
tap  as  these  or  similar  examples 
are  sung  or  played.  This  work 
also  may  be  augmented  by  use  of 
phonograph. 

4.  Dictation  in  three  or  four  parts.  Readings: 

1.  Tapper.  First  Year  Melody. 

2.  Goetschius,  Exercises  in  Melody 
Writing, 

Procedure : 

1.  Review  major  key  signatures  and 
positions  of  eight  tones. 

2.  Illastrate  on  board  writing  of 
parts  in  treble  and  bass  staffs. 

3.  Dictate  short  phrases  of  melodies 
in  four  parts. 

4.  Have  papils  sing  the  written  parts. 

5.  Sing  or  play  similar  melodies  and 
have  ciass  follow  by  writing  the 
melody  in  time. 

Bibliogi-aphy. 

Same  as  Low  Eight — Unit  Three 

rXIT  FOUR — CLASS  ROOM  AXD  ASSEMBLY  SIXGIXG. 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes: 

1.  A  joy  in  singing. 

2.  An  increased  recognition  of  the  importance:  — 

a.  In  social  life. 

b.  In  national  life. 

c.  In  correlation  with  history. 

d.  In  correlation  with  literature. 

3.  An  increased  recognition  of  the  necessity:  — 

a.  Of  good  tone. 

b.  Of  distinct  enunciation. 

c.  Of  attention  to  director. 

d.  Of  good  ensemble. 

e.  Of  poise  and  thought — control. 

B.  Habits: 

1.  Of  giving  attention  to  all  points  necessary  for  good  sing- 
ing, both  individual  and  ensemble;  that  is,  tone,  proper 
use  of  breath,  enunciation,  etc. 

C.  Abilities: 

1.  An  ever-increasing  ability  to  adopt  and  maintain  the  at- 
titudes and  habits  outlined  above. 
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II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

I.    Unison  Songs. 
Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Folksongs  of  all  Nations,  and  bal-     A.  Review  all  folksongs  and  ballads 
lads.  learned  in  High  Seven  and  Low 

Eight,  and  add  more  songs  of  this 
type  to  repertoire. 

B.  Patriotic  Songs.  B.  Review  all  National  Songs  learned 
National  songs  of  all  nations.  in  High  Seven  and  Low  Eight,  and 

add  more  songs  of  this  type  to  rep- 
ertoire. 

II.  Part  Songs. 

A.  As  many  parts  as  the  voice  devel-     A.  Review  all  part  songs  learned  and 
opment  of  the  class  seems  to  de-  studied  in  High  Seven  and  Low 

mand.  Much  drill  upon  chords  and  Eight,  and  add  to  repetoire  as  fast 

harmonic  progressions.  as  class  ability  will  permit.  Add 

songs  of  increasing  difficulty. 

III.  Art  Songs. 

A.  An  extension  of  study  songs  into     A.  Review   all   art   songs  previously 
the  higher  and  more  artistic  litera-  studied,  and  add  more  songs  of  this 

ture  of  song;  unison  and  part  songs;  type  to  repertoire,  gradually  includ- 

also  songs  for  the  sake  of  the  com-  ing  songs  of  increasing  difficulty, 

poser,  as  well  as  for  the  songs  them- 
selves; for  example:  Schubert, 
Beethoven,  Barnby,  Rubinstein, 
Brahms,  Schumann,  etc. 

N.  B.  All  songs  listed  above  are  merely  representative  of  "type"  song,  and  can 
be  enlarged  upon  greatly  by  each  teacher. 

Bibliography. 

Same  as  in  High  Seven  and  Low  Eight,  with  Progressive  Series,  Book 
IV,  added. 
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ELECTIVE  COURSES  IN  MUSIC  FOR  HIGH  SEVEN,  LOW  EIGHT 
AND  HIGH  EIGHT  GRADES  OF  THE  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

NOTE:  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  all  students  intending  to  elect 
any  of  the  Music  Courses,  should  be  advised  to  confer  with  the  music 
instructor,  before  making  their  application  to  enter  the  classes. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  Ninth  Grade  Elective  Courses  at  this  time, 
because  it  was  decided  that  Ninth  Grade  work  of  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools  should  be  as  nearly  identical  as  possible,  therefore,  under  the  head- 
ing "Ninth  Grade  Elective  Music,"  which  appears  at  the  end  of  this  course, 
will  be  found  an  adaptation  of  the  Ninth  Grade  Courses,  as  prescribed  for 
the  Senior  High  Schools.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  Ninth  Grade  Courses 
shall  be  made  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  courses  as  presented  herewith,  but 
it  is  understood  that  they  shall  be  followed,  as  closely  as  individual  school 
circumstances  will  permit;  there  is  bound  to  be  some  deviation,  and  each 
teacher  will  use  his  own  best  judgment  to  get  the  maximum  results  in  the 
shortest  time,  according  to  the  capacity  and  ability  of  the  particular 
students  with  whom  he  is  dealing. 

THE  ELECTIVE  MUSIC  COURSES  provided  for  the  High  Seven. 
Low  Eight  and  High  Eight  Grades,  include  the  following: 

INSTRUMENTAL  INSTRUCTION 

ORCHESTRA 

BAND 

CLASS  PIANO  INSTRUCTION 
VOCAL  MUSIC  (GLEE) 

CLASS  INSTRUMENTAL  INSTRUCTION  should  consist  of  a  mini- 
mum of  two  terms  of  work,  and  for  that  reason,  it  will  be  offered  as 
Low  Eight  and  High  Eight  work;  this,  however,  does  not  prevent  any 
student  from  the  High  Seventh  grade  up,  from  taking  this  work;  for 
example,  an  Eighth  grade  student  may  take  the  work  of  the  first  term,  while 
he  is  in  the  High  Eight,  and  would  therefore  have  to  complete  the  work, 
as  a  Ninth  grade  student;  or,  for  another  example,  a  High  Seven  student 
may  elect  this  work,  taking  his  first  half  of  the  work  in  the  High  Seventh 
grade,  and  completing  his  work  in  the  Low  Eighth  grade. 

ORCHESTRA  is  offered  throughout  all  the  grades  from  High  Seven  up. 
The  pre-requisite  for  Orchestra  is  instrumental  instruction  as  above,  or  its 
equivalent,  to  be  determined  through  try-out  or  test  given  by  instructor. 

BAND  is  offered  upon  the  same  conditions  as  Orchestra,  including  the 
pre-requisite,  and  is  included  because  a  school  may  have  Band  instrumen- 
talists available,  and  may  have  a  dearth  of  Orchestral  instrumentalists. — 
although,  wherever  possible.  Orchestra  for  the  Junior  High  School  is 
preferable.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  Band  be  organized  only  in 
cases  warranted  by  circumstances  prevailing,  as  mentioned  above. 

CLASS  PIANO  INSTRUCTION  is  offered  in  all  grades  from  the  High 
Seven  up,  and  should  consist  of  a  minimum  of  two  terms  of  work,  and  for 
this  reason,  it  will  be  offered  on  the  same  basis  as  Class  Instrumental 
Instruction,  and  designated  as  Low  Eight  and  High  Eight  work. 

VOCAL  (GLEE)  is  offered  in  all  grades  from  the  High  Seven  up.  and 
should  consist  of  a  minimum  of  two  terms  of  work.  Included  in  the  Vocal 
Course  will  be  found  materials  suitable  for  the  various  grades,  under 
separate  grade  headings,  and  objectives  and  procedures  are  virtually  the 
same  in  all  grades  (High  Seven,  Low  Eight  and  High  Eight.) 

Students  desiring  to  elect  vocal  work  must  confer  with  instructor  before 
making  application  to  enter  classes. 
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LOW  EIGHT  AND  HIGH  EIGHT  GRADES  ^ 

INSTRUMENTAL   INSTRUCTION  ^ 
(Elective) 

I.       SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  develop  the  attitude  of  using  leisure  time  to  advantage. 

2.  To  develop  the  attitude  of  submergence  of  self,  and  benefit 
of  the  group  (as  in  ensemble  playing).    Team  work. 

3.  To  acquire  the  ability  to  play  a  specific  instrument 
acceptably, 

4.  To  acquire  ability  to  recognize  uses  of  instrument,  as  a 
solo  instrument,  or  as  part  of  an  ensemble. 

5.  To  acquire  habits  of  regularity  in  regard  to  practice,  atten- 
tion to  properly  constituted  authority,  and  of  service,  as 
called  for  by  civic,  school  or  community  gatherings. 

6.  To  develop  a  larger  appreciation  of  the  worth-while  things 
of  life,  through  having  active  participation  in  furnishing 
pleasure  to  others,  as  well  as  to  one's  self. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
A. 

A.  String  Instruments. 


B.  Brass  Instruments. 


of  staff. 


Names  of  various  parts  of  instrument. 
How  to  tune. 
Tone  production. 

Proper  bowing,  and  correct  position. 
Playing  on  open  strings. 
Playing  in  first  position. 
Fingering  correctly. 
Pizzicato. 

Slow  scale  passages. 
Exercises  and  etudes. 
Rapid  scale  passages. 
Legato. 
Staccato. 

Technical  exercises  of  increasing  dif- 
ficulty. 

Solo  work  (pieces)  all  through,  to  con- 
form to  ability  of  student,  progress- 
ing in  difficulty  as  he  progresses. 

Names  of  various  parts  of  instrument. 

How  to  tune. 

Embouchure,  Tongueing,  Slurring  and 

proper  use  of  breath. 
Playing  open  tones — tone  production. 
Uses  of  valves  or  slides. 
Slow  scale  passages — sustained  tones. 
Exercises. 

Rapid  scale  passages. 
Technical  exercises  of  increasing  dif- 
ficulty. 


UNIT  I. — NOTATION 
Content  Procedures 

slotation.  The  Staff— Clef  Signs. 

The  characters  or  symbol: 
Pitch. 
Duration. 
Rests. 
Scales. 

Time  Signatures. 
Key  Signatures. 
Accidentals. 

UNIT  II. — APPLIED  INSTRUMENTAL  TECHNIQUE 
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C.  Reed  Instruments.  Names  of  various  parts  of  instrument. 

How  to  tune. 
Emboiicliure. 
Tone  production. 
Proper  breathing. 
Tongueing. 
Slurring. 

Long  sustained  tones. 

Fingering. 

Use  of  octave  key. 

Slow  scale  passages. 

Exercises. 

Rapid  scale  passages. 
Technical  exercises  of  increasing  dif- 
ficulty. 

D.  Woodwind.  Same  as  above. 

E.  Percussion.  Names  of  various  parts  of  instruments. 

Gradual  development  of  roll,  flim-flam, 
etc. 

Technical  exercises  of  increasing  dif- 
ficulty. 

UNIT  III. — ENSJEMBLE 

A.  Ensemble.  Relation  of  principal  parts  to  harmonic 

parts. 

Inter-relation  of  harmonic  parts  to 
each  other  (balance). 

Precision  (ensemble  as  an  unit)  at- 
tack, release,  unity  in  time  and 
rhythm,  etc. 

Tone-coloring — each  instrument's  prop- 
er function. 

UNIT  IV.—- INTERPRETATION 

A.  Interpretation.  Phrasing  and  punctuating. 

Various  accents.  (Mensural,  rhythmic, 
etc.) 

Temno  and  tempo  changes,  (accel..  rit.. 
etc.) 

Tone  types.  (Staccato,  Legato,  etc.) 
Nuance    and    Ornamentation.  (Mor- 
dente.  Trill,  etc.) 

•  UNIT  V. — REPERTOIRE 

A.  Repertoire.  Materials: 

Patriotic  airs  and  medleys. 

School  songs. 

Folk  songs. 

Marches. 

Waltzes. 

Semi  classics. 

Overtures. 

Intermezzos. 

Serenades. 

Selections. 

Romances. 

Light  concert  compositions. 
Methods. 

6.  Maia  Bang:     "Violin  Method.'*' 

7.  Crickboom,  Mathica:     "Le  Violon." 

8.  Sevcik,  O.:     "Violin  Method  for  Beginners." 

9.  Sitt,  Hans:     '^Viola  Method." 

10.   Schloming,  Harry:     "Twenty-four  Studies  for  Viola." 
(No.  10  is  good  for  Violinists  changing  to  Viola.) 
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11.  Werner,  Jos:     "Practical  Method  for  Violoncello." 

12.  Schulz,  Leo:     "Technical  Studies  for  Violoncello." 

13.  Flockton,  John  M.:     "Bass  Method." 

14.  Butler,  H.  J.:     "New  Progressive  Method  for  Contra  Bass." 

15.  Popp-Saussman:     "Complete  Method  for  Flute." 

16.  Theodore  Boehm:     "Flute  Method." 

17.  Barret:     "Oboe  Method." 

18.  Langenus,  Gustave:     "Modern  Clarinet  Playing." 

19.  Klose,  Henry:     "Complete  Clarinet  Method." 

20.  Weissenborn:     "Method  for  Bassoon." 

21.  Weiller:     "Orchestral  Studies  for  Bassoon." 

2  2.  Arben:     "Celebrated  Cornet  Method." 

23.  Allen:     "Elementary  Progressive  Cornet  Method." 

24.  Franz,  Oscar:     "French  Horn  Method." 

25.  King,  Thomas:     "Trombone  Method." 

26.  Manila,  Simone:     "Trombone  Virtuoso." 

27.  Gardner,  George:     "Drum  Method." 

28.  Straight:     "Percussion  Method." 

29.  Archimede,  Alex:     "Foundation  to  Baritone  Playing." 

3  0.  Vereecken,  Ben.:     "Foundation  to  Saxophone  Playing." 

31.  Rallinson:     "Method  for  Tuba." 

32.  Langley,  Otto:     "Methods  for  Various  Instruments." 

33.  Eclipse  Self-Instructor:     "Methods  for  All  Instruments." 

NOTE:  Few  of  the  above  methods  are  especially  designed  for  class 
instruction  and  class  methods  on  all  instruments  are  not  at  present  pub- 
lished. 

The  Writer  therefore  uses  a  combination  of  Scale  and  other  technical 
studies  taken  from  above  methods  and  augments  same  with  Melodies  em- 
ploying the  technique  studied,  as  found  in  various  orchestral  collections  for 
beginners,  i.  e., 

Maddy  and  Giddings:  "Willis  Graded  School  Orchestra  Series,  Vol- 
umne  1.,"  and  "Peerless  Beginners  Orchestra  Album,"  etc. 

Bibliography:     Orchestral  Groups. 

1.  Schroeder,  Carl.    "Handbook  of  Conducting." 

2.  Stoessel,  Albert.    "The  Technic  of  the  Baton." 

3.  Maddy  and  Giddings.     "Instrumental  Technique. 

4.  Norton,  H.    "String  Quartette  Playing."  (Ensemble). 

5.  Dunhill.    "Chamber  Music." 

6.  Dermott,  Thos.  J.    "Four  Essentials  in  Music." 

7.  Goodrich,  A.  J.    "Theory  of  Interpretation." 

8.  Hayward,  John  D.    "Chamber  Music  for  Amateurs."  (Repertoire). 

9.  Kilburn,  N.    "The  Story  of  Chamber  Music."  (Repertoire). 

10.  Henderson,  W.  J.    "The  Orchestra  and  Orchestral  Music." 

11.  Holt,  Roland.    "Music  for  Plays  and  Pageants."  (Repertoire). 

12.  Woods,  Glenn  H.    "School  Orchestras  and  Bands." 

13.  Scholes,  Percy  A.    "The  Listener's  Guide  to  Music."  (Form). 

Materials:     Introductory  Orchestra. 

1.  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Series,  Grades  la,  lb,  and  Ic  only. 

2.  Master  Series,  Suites  No.  I,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI  only. 

3.  Junior  Orchestra  Album,  Carl  Fischer,  Vol.  Ill,  provided  instructor 
revises  cello  and  bass  parts  and  makes  own  score. 

4.  Sam  Fox  Library — Simpler  numbers,  like  No.  3-4-11-8;  No.  20-44-45- 
58-74  and  79. 

5.  Easy  Salon  Compositions,  i.e.,  Entr'Acts,  etc. 

Bibliography:     Band  Groups. 

la.   Stoessel.    "The  Technic  of  the  Baton." 

2a.    Clappe.    "Band  Teacher's  Assistant." 

3a.    Goldman.    "The  Amateur  Band  Guide." 

4a.   Clappe.    "The  Wind  Band  and  Its  Instruments." 

5a.    White.    "Unisonal  Scales,  Chords  and  Rhythmic  Studies  for  Military 
Bands." 
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6a.    Clappe.    "Principles  of  Wind  Band  Transcription." 
7a.    Goodrich.    "Theory  of  Interpretation." 
8a.   Lake.    "American  Band  Arranger." 

Materials:     Introductory  Band. 

1.  Jenkins'  Beginner's  Band  Book, 

2.  Southwell's  Band  Book  and  other  band  books  of  similar  type. 

Note. — Every  teacher  giving  Band  or  Orchestral  Instrumental  instruc- 
tion will  find  "Instrumental  Technique,"  by  Maddy  and  Giddings,  particularly 
valuable.     (See  Bibliography,  No.  3). 


HIGH  SEVEN,  LOW  EIGHT  AND  HIGH  EIGHT  GRADES 

ORCHESTRA 
(Elective) 

I.       SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  To  strengthen  and  extend  technical  knowledge  of  an  instrument. 

1.  Vehicle  for  applying  instrumental  instruction. 

2.  To  provide  means  of  developing  self-reliance,  i.e.,  main- 
taining a  part  in  midst  of  ensemble  of  strictly  different 
parts. 

3.  To  provide  means  of  developing  self-subservience  for  good 
of  ensemble,  i.e.,  development  of  ensemble  sense;  balance. 

4.  To  provide  means  of  developing  ability  of  doing  the  "right 
thing  at  exactly  the  right  time,"  i.e.,  ability  to  perform  as 
baton  dictates. 

B.  Organizations. 

Students  graded  as  to  standard  of  ability  two  or  three 
sections.  The  Introductory  for  beginner;  the  Junior  for  the 
more  advanced;  and  the  Senior  for  the  especially  talented  and 
mature  instrumentalists. 

The  nature  of  the  work  practically  demands  "Units  of 
Content"  similar  in  all  three  organizations,  i.e.,  "Aims"  are 
similar,  though  means  used  to  attain  same  are  varied,  i.e.,  the 
music  performed  is  graded  as  to  difficulty.  In  the  Intro- 
ductory Orchestra,  understanding  Technique  of  Baton  and 
Rhythm  usurps  much  time.  In  the  Junior  Orchestra,  phrasing 
is  advanced.  Repertoire  is  more  important  in  the  Senior 
Orchestra. 


II.     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Class  procedure  (a  distinct  type  of 
administrating  discipline.) 

1.  The  Function  of  the  Conductor, 
a.  Conducting  is  a  language  of 
signs. 


2.  The  School  of  the  Baton. 

a.  The  "cue  beat." 

b.  The  "down  beat." 

c.  The  "ending  beat." 


Procedure  and  Material 

Readings: 

Carl  Schroeder,  Handbook  of  Con- 
ducting. 

Gherkins,  Essentials  of  Conducting. 

Procedures: 

To  guide  the  performers  in  tempo, 
rhythm,  tone  and  interpretation. 

Projects : 
Make  application  of  the  above. 

Readings: 

Stoessel,  A.,  The  Technic  of  the 
Baton. 

Woods,  School  Orchestras  and  Bands, 
pp.  109-113. 
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Demonstrations: 
How  to  Beat  Time 


3.  Rehearsal  Procedure. 
Timing,  function  of 


a. 


the 
assistants 


con- 
a  n  d 


cert-master, 
others. 

b.  Know  what  to  rehearse. 

o.  Know  \Ahere  to  locate  the  faalt. 

d.  Know  how  to  correct  it. 

e.  Drill  until  the  desired  result  is 
obtained. 


B.  Applied  Instrumental  Technique. 

1.  Tone  quality. 

a.  As  to  texture,  i.e.,  (timbre). 

b.  Intonation  (with  relation  to  en- 
semble as  well  as  single  instru- 
ment.) 


down 

In  2-4,  2-2  and  fast  6-8  the  beat  is 
down,  up,  starting  with  the  cue  beat 


etc 


Projects: 

Apply  above  demonstrations. 

Readings: 

Woods,  School  Orchestras  and  Bands. 

Procedures: 

1.  Study  carefully  all  parts  of  the 
composition  before  they  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  players. 

2.  Mark  on  the  conductor's  part  those 
passages  that  need  special  drill. 

3.  Rehearse  sections  always  using 
piano  parts. 

4.  Always  endeavor  at  each  rehearsal 
to  brins:  one  composition  up  to  the 
standard  of  finished  work. 

5.  Use  these  finished  pieces  to  begin 
and  end  the  rehearsal. 

6.  Never  allow  careless  playing. 

7.  Listen  for  bad  intonation  and  keep 
instruments  in  good  tune. 

8.  Rehearse  each  movement  separ- 
ately, picking  out  the  difficult 
measures  and  drilling  on  them  un- 
til the  rhythm,  tone,  intonation  and 
expression  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  the  performers. 

Projects: 

Apply  above  procedures  at  each  re-, 
hearsal. 

Readings: 

Deagan,  J.  C,  Fundamentals  in  Tone 
Production. 

Ortmann,  The  Physical  Basis  of 
Piano  Touch  and  Tone. 

Procedures: 

Have  different  members  of  the  class 
play  the  same  phrase,  and  note  the 
difference  in  quality  of  tone.  Work 
constantly  for  good  tone. 

Projects: 

Always  strive  for  good  tone. 
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2.  Technique. 


3.  Sischt  reading. 

(Correlation  of  mind,  organ  and 
muscle.) 


C.  Ensemble. 

1.  Relation  of  Principal  Parts  to 
Harmonic  Parts. 


2.  Interrelation  of  Harmonic  Parts 
to  Each  Other,  "Balance." 


3.  Precision  (Ensemble  as  a  Unit.) 

a.  Attack, 

b.  Release. 

c.  Unity  in  time  and  rhythm. 


D.  Interpretation. 

1.  Phrasing  and  Punctuating, 
a.  Rhythmic  Accent. 


Readings: 

Maddy  & 
Technique. 


Giddings,  Instrumental 


Procedures: 
Fingering,  bowing,  breathing,  etc. 

Projects: 

Apply  the  above  demonstrations  to 
various  instruments,  always  paying 
close  attention  to  technique. 

Readings: 

Thistleton,  Modern  Violin  Technique. 

Procedures: 

1.  The  music  selected  must  be  easily 
within  the  scope  of  the  pui)il. 

2.  Sight  reading  is  excellent  and  must 
be  practiced. 

Projects: 

Use  Ascher  Books  Advanced  No.  I 
and  No.  II,  or  any  selections  not  too 
difficult. 

Readings: 

Norton,  H.,  String  Quartette  Playing. 

Procedures: 

Teach  pupils  to  listen  to  all  jiarts 
during  rehearsal.  The  harmony  as 
well  as  the  melody. 

Projects: 

Apply  above  demonstration  to  all  En- 
semble playing. 

Readings: 

Prout,  E.,  The  Orchestra,  Vol.  II. 

Procedures: 

The  harmony  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  orchestra  should  never  be  too 
thick.  The  swing  must  be  well-bal- 
anced. 

Readings: 

Prout,  E.,  The  Orchestra,  Vol.  I. 

Procedures: 

The  performers  must  learn  to  know 
the  importance  of  attack,  release  and 
unity  in  time  and  rhythm,  so  all  will 
do  exactly  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time. 

Projects: 

Put  above  into  practice  during  re- 
hearsal. 

Readings: 
Goodrich,  A.  J.,  Theory  of  Interpre- 
tation. 
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b.  Irregular  Accents  and  Impulses 
sfz,  fz,  > 

c.  The  slur,  as  an  indicator  of 
phrases. 

d.  The  attack. 

e.  The  release. 


2.  Tempo  changes,  as 
musical  exposition. 

a.  Accelerando. 

b.  A  Tempo. 

c.  Ritenuto. 

d.  Rallentando. 

e.  Tenuto. 

f.  Portamento. 

3.  Tone  types. 

a.  Staccato. 

b.  Demistaccato. 

c.  Detached. 

d.  Spiccato. 

e.  Legato. 


a  means  of 


III. 


Procedures: 

The  importance  of  correct  phrasing 
cannot  be  overrated.  Pupils  should 
think  in  phrases.  Notes  are  the 
words,  phrases  the  expression. 

Projects : 

The  phrasing  is  usually  marked  in 
compositions  and  it  should  be  put 
into  practice  as  soon  as  one  learns 
to  read  notes. 

Readings: 

Elson's,  Music  Dictionary. 

Procedures: 

In  selections  studied  explain  as  en- 
countered. 

Projects: 

Make  application. 

Readings: 

Elson's,  Music  Dictionary. 

Procedures: 

In  compositions  studied  explain  as 
encountered. 

Projects: 

Make  application. 

REPERTOIRE,  SELECTED: 

A.  As  to  content  that  facilitates  service,  i.e.,  school  programs,  dramas, 
concerts,  etc. 

B.  As    to    content    that    affords    students    (both    performers  and 
listeners),  with  the  best  in  Musical  Literature,  namely: 

Marches,  Concert  or  Classic  Dances,  Overtures,  Selections 

and  Excerpts  from  Grand  Operas. 
Medleys  of  Patriotic  Airs  and  Folk  Songs. 
Serenades  and  Light  Concert  Compositions. 

Materials  for  Introductory  Orchestra 

1.  Beginners'  Orchestra  Book.    Emil  Ascher. 

2.  Beginners'  Orchestra  Book.    J.  W.  Jenkins  &  Sons.  ' 

3.  Junior  Orchestra,  Vol.  I.    Carl  Fischer. 

4.  Willis  Graded  School  Orchestra,  Vols.  I  and  II. 

5.  Progressive  Elementary  Series.  Fox. 


Materials  for  Junior  Orchestra 

1.  Advanced  Orchestra  Book,  No.  I.    Emil  Ascher. 

2.  Advanced  Orchestra  Book,  No.  II.    Emil  Ascher. 

3.  Advanced  Orchestra  Book,  No.  III.    Emil  Ascher 

4.  Advanced  Orchestra  Book,  No.  IV.    Emil  Ascher, 

5.  Advanced  Orchestra  Book,  Jenkins  and  Sons. 

6.  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Series,  la,  lb,  Ic. 

7.  Master  Series,  Suites  No.  I,  III,  IV,  V,  VI. 

8.  Sam  Fox  Library,  No.  3,  4,  11,  18,  20,  44,  45,  58. 

9.  Easy  Salon  Compositions. 

Materials  for  Advanced  Orchestra 

1.  Master  Series,  Suites  No.  II,  Vll,  VIII,  etc. 

2.  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Series,  Ila,  lib.  Ilia. 

3.  Willis  Graded  School  Orchestra,  Vol.  III. 
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4. 
5. 


Sam  Fox  Library,  No.  36,  47,  54,  60,  82,  83,  84. 

Any  standard   arrangement  of   Orchestral   Compositions  within 

ability  of  organization  to  perform. 


Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Beroit,  de,  Book  I  for  positions  (violin).    Ditson  Ed.  No.  193. 

2.  Dancla  School  of  Transpositions,  Op.  122  Schirmer. 

3.  Thistleton,  Modern  Violin.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London. 

4.  Municipal  Loose  Leaf  Method.    Carl  Fischer. 

5.  Zanger's  Twelve  Easy  Violin  Quartets.    Carl  Fischer. 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Burch,  Gaston,  Instrumentation.     Boston  Music  Co. 

2.  Kling,  Instrumentation.    Carl  Fischer,  New  York. 

3.  Henderson,  VV.  J.,  The  Orchestra  and  Orchestral  Music.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

4.  Mackie-Beyer,  The  Orchestra  Leaders'  Guide.    J.  W.  Pepper  &  Son. 

5.  Johnstone,    Arthur,     Instruments    of    the    Modern  Symphony 
Orchestra.     Carl  Fischer. 

6.  Maddy  &  Giddings,  Instrumental  Technique. 

7.  Goodrich,  A.  J.,  Theory  of  Interpretation. 


HIGH  SEVEN,  LOW  EIGHT  AND  HIGH  EIGHT  GRADES 

BAND 
(Elective) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  Means  of  developing  self-reliance,  i.e.,  maintaining  a  part  in  midst 
of  ensemble  of  distinctly  different  parts. 

2.  Means  of  developing  self  subservience  for  good  of  ensemble,  i.e., 
development  of  "ensemble  sense,"  balance — "team  work"  in  music. 

3.  Means  of  developing  ability  of  doing  the  "right  thing  at  the  right 
time,"  i.e.,  ability  to  perform  as  baton  dictates. 

4.  Opportunity  for  development  of  self-control,  democracy,  leader- 
ship, plus  "team  work." 


11.     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

UNIT  ONE — CLASS  PROCEDURE 


Content 

Class  Procedure. 

(As  a  type  of  discipline  or  control 
unique  to  musical  ensemble  per- 
formance.) 


Procedures 

The  fanction  of  a  conductor. 
The  school  of  the  baton  (from  instru- 
mentalists' viewpoint). 
Rehearsal,  procedure,  tuning,  function 
of   (principal  musician,   drum  major 
and  others). 


UNIT  TWO — APPLIED  INSTRUMENTAL  TECHNIQUE 


A.  Applied  Instrumental  Technique. 


Tone  quality,  as  to  texture,  i.e.,  (tim- 
bre). 

Intonation  (with  relation  to  ensemble 
as  well  as  single  instrument). 
Technique.      (Fingering,  breathing, 
tonguing,  etc.) 

Sight  reading.  (Correlation  of  mind, 
organ  and  muscle.) 


UNIT  THREE- 


A.  Ensemble. 


-ENSEMBLE 

Relation  of  principal  parts  to  harmonic 
parts. 

Interrelation  of  harmonic  parts  to  each 
other,  "Balance." 
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Rubato, 
Portamento."^ 


Precision  (ensemble  as  a  unit),  attack, 
release,  imity  in  the  time  and  rhythm. 
Instrumentation,  as  it  affects  the  prod- 
uct, i.e.,  opportunities  for  various  tone 
"colors," 

UNIT  FOUR — INTERPRETATION 

A.  Interpretation.  Modes  of  phrasing  and  punctuating. 

Mensural  accent. 

Rhythmic  accent. 

Irregular  accents  and  impulses. 

The  slur,  as  an  indicator  of  phrases. 

The  attack. 

The  release. 

1.  Tempo  changes,  as  a  means  of  Accelerando. 
Musical  Exposition:  A  tempo. 

Ritenuto. 
Rallentando. 
Tenuto. 
Fermata. 

^'These  might  be  consid- 
ered under  style,  instead 
of  above  heading. 

2.  Tone  Types:  Staccato. 

Demistaccato. 

Detached. 

Legato. 

3.  Nuance  and  Ornamentation:  Mordente. 

Trill. 
Turn. 

Appoggiatura, 
Acciaccatura. 

UNIT  FIVE — REPERTOIRE,  SELECTED 
A.  Repertoire.  IVIaterials 

1.  Marches,  Concert  or  Classic  Dances, 
Ballet  and  Concert  Suites,  Overtures, 
(Concert  Operatic),  Selections  and 
Excerpts  from  Grand  Operas. 

2.  Oratorios. 

3.  Comic  Opera.  Medleys  of  Patriotic 
Airs  and  Folk  Songs,  Wind  Band 
transcriptions  of  Separate  Move- 
ments of  Symphonies,  Entr'Acts, 
Serenades,  Romances  and  other  light 
concert  compositions. 

Bibliography : 

1.  Stoessel:     "The  Technic  of  the  Baton." 

2.  Clappe:     "Band  Teacher's  Assistant." 

3.  Goldman:    "The  Amateur  Band  Guide." 

4.  Clappe:     "The  Wind  Band  and  Its  Instruments." 

5.  White:     "Unisonal  Scales,  Chords  and  Rhythmic  Studies  for  Military 
Bands." 

6.  Clappe:     "Principles  of  Wind  Band  Transcription." 

7.  Goodrich:     "Theory  of  Interpretation." 

8.  Lake:    "American  Band  Arranger." 

9.  Fielder:    "Field  Tactics  for  Military  Band." 
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LOW  EIGHT  AND  HIGH  EIGHT  GRADES 

PIANO  CLASS  INSTUl  (  TION. 
(Klective) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE: 

Class  instruction  covering  the  first  year  of  piano. 
ORGANIZATION: 

Class  limit  twenty. 

Class  room  equipment  should  include  four  studio  pianos,  sixteen  Neely 
keyboards  or  claviers. 

CONTENT: 

1.  Notation, 

2.  Ear  training. 

3.  Tone  production. 

UNITS  OF  CONTENT: 
UNIT  I.  Notation. 

A.  The  staff  and  its  appurtenances. 

1.  The  staff;  its  function. 

2.  The  clefs;  their  function. 

3.  Measure  signature;  its  function. 

4.  Various  types  of  bars;  their  functions. 

5    Various  types  of  repeats:||#    «|  || 

B.  Symbols  indicative  of  pitch  and^time.  |^      I     \  K 

1    Notes—  I     ^     p  A    i    M  J  1  Tm  A.  J.^ 


"  I'"  •  f 


Rests- 


3.  Accidentals- 


C.  Embellishments. 

1.  Trill. 

2.  Mordentes. 

3.  Turns. 

4.  Appogiatura. 

5.  Acciaccatura. 

D.  Dynamics  and  symbols  of  technique. 

1.   p.  f.,  etc.,  dim.,  cres.,  etc. 
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3.  Pedal  markings — 'J^^Jl  •  .  •  . 

4.  Fingering. 

UNIT  II.     Ear  Training. 

A.  Tone  sequence  developing  interval  hearing. 
.  1.   Major  and  minor  scales. 

2.  Various  intervals  and  arpeggios;  their  function. 

3.  Aural  consciousness  of  tone  production. 

a.  As  to  quality. 

b.  As  to  fingering. 

UNIT  III.     Tone  production. 

A.  Position  of  body,  arm,  hand,  fingers  and  feet. 

B.  Relaxation  and  weight. 
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C.  Attack. 

1.  Legatto. 

2.  Staccato. 

D.  Fingering. 

E.  Pedaling. 

F.  Aids  to  interpretation: 

1.  Slurring. 

2.  Phrasing. 

Texts 

Gehrkens,  Karl  W.:  Music  Notation  and  Terminology. 

Hoffmann,  Joseph:    Piano  Playing  and  Piano  Questions  Answered. 

Methods. 

Lambert:  Piano  Instruction. 
Mathews:    Graded  Course. 
University  Course  of  Music  Study. 
Meissner:  Melody  Way. 
Kincella:  Piano  Instruction. 


HIGH  SEVEN,  LOW  EIGHT  AND  HIGH  EIGHT  GRADES 

VOCAL  MUSIC  (GLEE) 
(Elective) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  offer  opportunity  for  more  finished  work  than  can  be  done 
in  regular  choral  classes. 

2.  To  stimulate  the  ambitious  of  regular  classes  for  more  advanced 
work. 

3.  To  give  students  special  training  in  part  singing. 

4.  To  develop  a  knowledge  of  standard  compositions. 

5.  To  popularize  the  best  type  of  music. 

6.  To  develop  concert  etiquette. 


II.     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
1.  Teaching  Technique 
a.  Lesson  Procedure. 


b.  Voice  testing. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

1.  Singing  of  finished  songs. 

2.  Sight  reading. 

3.  Development  of  unfinished  work. 

4.  Singing  of  finished  songs. 

1.  Voices  should  be  definitely  tested 
for  part  singing  and  should  fre- 
quently be  tested  as  time  passes  as 
the  voice  of  the  adolescent  boy  or 
girl  is  constantly  undergoing  a 
change.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  boy.  Children  of  this  age  seem 
to  have  a  larger  range  than  is  safe 
for  them  to  use.  Only  the  part  of 
the  voice  where  the  clear  tones  lie 
should  be  used.  The  part  of  the 
voice  that  is  husky  should  be  rested. 

2.  Quality  and  not  the  compass,  should 
decide  the  placing  of  the  voice. 

3.  Mixed  Clubs. 

a.  Sopranos,  light  tone. 
Range  Middle  "c"  to 


staff,  (c  to  a). 

b.  Altos,  Low  "a"  or  "g"  to  "a"  upon 
staff. 

c.  Alto-Tenor  (changing  voice  of 
boy).  Rarely  more  than  one  octave 
in  range.    Usually  consists  of  six 
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tones  "a"  to  "f." 
d.  Bass-changed  voice  Range  "g"  to 
"c." 

4.  Boys'  Glee. 

Alto  voices  on  first  and  second  tenor 
part.  Baritones  and  Basses  on  other 
parts. 

I.  Tenor — g  to~g^ 

II.  Tenor— f  to  "eT 

I.  Bass — c  to  d. 
II.  Bass— G  to  g. 

5.  Girls'  Glee. 

Light  voices  on  first  Soprano. 
Heavier  voices  on  Second  Soprano 
and  low  voices  on  Alto  part. 

I.  Soprano — e  to  g. 

II.  Soprano — c  to  e. 

Alto — a  to  a. 

6.  The  unchanged  voice  of  the  boy 
should  be  treated  just  as  the  girl's 
voice  is  treated. 

7.  In  testing  the  voices,  give  the  child 
the  pitch  of  Middle  C  and  have  the 
child  sing  lightly  and  quickly  as  hish 
and  as  low  as  the  voice  will  permit. 

1.  Have  the  best  singers  at  the  back 
and  the  weaker  ones  in  front. 

2.  "VYhere  there  is  a  definite  third  part, 
-   seat  those  taking  the  third  part  in 

the  center.  This  allows  either  ex- 
treme side  to  interchange  where  one 
sometimes  wishes  to  have  Sopranos 
and  Altos  alternate. 

3.  In  four  part  singing,  arrange  pupils 
from  left  to  right:  Soprano,  alto, 
alto-tenor,  and  bass. 

1.  In  all  singing  preserve  a  light, 
smooth  tone. 

2.  The  tone  should  not  only  be  true  in 
pitch,  but  should  be  bright  and  free 
from  any  nasal  sound.  However,  one 
should  strive  for  nasal  resonance, 
which  is  very  nuch  desired. 

3.  The  tone  should  be  well  forward  or 
brought  to  a  point,  as  it  were. 

4.  Avoid  all  throaty  tones. 

5.  Correct  posture  and  plenty  of  fresh 
air  will  aid  materially  in  overcoming 
flatting. 

6.  Give  numerous  exercises  in  scale 
work,  sustained  tones  and  arpeggio. 

7.  Just  as  bowing  is  the  basis  of  violin 
playing  and  the  touch  is  the  basis  of 
pianoforte  playing  so  breathing  is 
the  basis  of  the  art  of  singing.  The 
taking  of  the  breath  at  the  right 
time  is  one  of  the  most  vital  points 
to  be  observed  by  a  singer.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  in  the  taking  of 
a  breath  for  speaking  and  for  sing- 
ing.  A  speaker  can  take  a  breath  at 


most  any  point,  while  a  singer  must 
be  careful  to  take  plenty  of  breath 
on  account  of  specified  vocal  phrases 
that  are  to  be  artistically  rendered. 
It  behooves  us  therefore,  to  spend 
some  time  also  on  breathing  exer- 
cises. 

e  Drill  1-  Learn  to  work  rapidly. 

2.  Focus  the  energy  of  your  drill  on 
weak  parts. 

3.  Establish  your  pitch  and  have  the 
full  chord  sung  before  continuing  the 
singing  of  the  composition.  ' 

4.  The  careful  teacher  should  not  sing 
with  her  class,  but  for  them.  They 
should  be  compelled  to  become  self- 
reliant.  Insist  upon  the  "go-on" 
idea. 

5.  Have  the  class  learn  to  observe  all 
marks  of  expression. 

6.  Insist  upon  correct,  artistic  rendi- 
tion of  a  finished  song  every  time  it 
is  sung. 

7.  Every  teacher  should  have  a  high 
standard  of  her  work  and  compel 
her  class  to  reach  this  ideal. 

f.  Use  of  Piano.  1.  The  piano  should  be  used  only  for 

the  finished  work  or  to  give  assist- 
ance to  a  weak  part. 


1.  Unison  Songs. 


2.  Ballads. 

3.  Polk  Songs. 

4.  Patriotic. 

5.  Plantation  Songs. 

6.  Popular  Songs. 

7.  Encore  Songs. 

8.  Two  Part  Songs. 
(Parts  not  too  difficult.) 


9.  Selected  Octavos. 


10.  Rounds. 


].  Unison  Songs. 


HIGH  SEVEN  GRADE 

I  Saw  the  Moon  Rise  Clear,  by  Otis 
Carrington,  Sequoia  Series,  No.  102. 
The  Lilac  Tree,  by  Gartlan. 
Of  the  best  type. 
Sweet  and  Low. 
New  Hail  Columbia. 
Deep  River. 

The  World  Is  Waiting  for  the  Sunrise. 
Kentucky  Babe,  Adam  Geibel,  No.  7026, 
Over  the  Waves,  O'Hare,  Franklin  Oc- 
tavo, No.  240. 
From  Hills  and  Valleys,  Franklin  Oc- 
tavo, 207. 

Elves  and  Fairies,  O'tlare,  Franklin 
Octavo,  232. 

Sing  Till  the  Clouds  Roll  By,  Franklin 
Octavo,  504. 

Come,  Come  Away,  O'Hare,  Franklin 
Octavo,  205. 

Dancing  by  Moonlight,  Franklin  Oc- 
tavo, 209. 

Starlight,  Schirmer.  No.  6594. 

Sons:  of  the  Golden  Rod.  Fohn  Church 

Co.,  No.  2551. 

Gleam,  Gleam,  O  Silver  Stream. 

Lo!  Now  the  Dawn  Is  Breaking. 

California  Lullaby. 

Spring's  in  the  Air. 

For  developing  part  singing. 

LOW  EIGHT  GRADE 

You'd  Like  to  Buffalo  Bill  (For  Boys- 
Humorous).  Sequoia  Series  106,  Car- 
rington, 
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2.  Plantation  Songs.  By  the  Mississippi,  Davis,  Sam  Fox 

Series,  S  511. 

Honey  Mine,  O'Hare,  Franklin  Octavo, 
260. 

3.  Part  Songs.  I  Hear  the  Bees  a  Humming,  J.  S. 
(Parts  not  too  difficult.)  Zamecnik,  Sam  Fox  Series,  S  508. 

We're  Gliding  Lightly,  O'Hare,  Frank- 
lin Octavo,  227. 

Chiming  Bells,  O'Hare,  Franklin  Oc- 
tavo, 212. 

What  the  Nightingale  Sang,  Schirmer, 
5987. 

Star  of  Evening,  Silver-Burdett  Co., 
109. 

Almond  Blossoms,  Ditson  Octavo,  No. 
12045. 

Pale  Moon,  Logan. 

4.  Selected  Octavos.  Gypsy  Love  Song. 

Caballero,  Willis,  2581. 

Out  On  the  Deep,  Lohr. 

But  the  Lord  Is  Mindful  of  His  Own, 

Schirmer,  5854. 


HIGH  EIGHT  GRADE 


1.  Part  songs. 

(2  parts,  more  difficult). 


2.  Three  Part. 
(Female  Voices.) 


3.  Selected  Octavos. 


In  the  Time  of  Roses 

The  Old  Refrain,  Kreisler,  Cal  Fischer, 

No.  5036. 

Morning,  Grieg,  Franklin  Octavo,  501. 
Merry  June,  Vincent,  Beacon  Series, 
No.  114. 

Spring  Song,  Lassen,  Beacon  Series, 
No.  92. 

Hunter's  Song,  Oxenford,  Beacon 
Series,  No.  108. 

When   Twilight   Weaves,  Beethoven, 
Arthur  P.  Schmidt,  131. 
Hark:    Hark!    The    Lark,  Schubert. 
Gamble  Edition. 

By  the  Waters  of  Minnetonka.  Leiur- 
ance,  20016. 

Neapolitan    Nights,    Zamecnik,  Sam 

Fox  Series,  S  524. 

Mighty  Lak'a  Rose,  Nevin. 

To  A  Wild  Rose,  MacDowell. 

Down  In  the  Dewey  Dell,  White-Smith, 

7277. 

Sextette  from  Lucia  in  three  parts. 
To  Thee  O  Country,  Ditson,  4211. 
Invictus,  Huhn,  Schmidt,  722. 

Projects: 

1.  Correlation  of  song  study  with 
projects  originating  in  depart- 
ments of  Social  Science.  English. 
Languages  and  Dramatic"^. 

2.  Projects  originating  in  the  Music 
department  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  such  as  operettas  and  con- 
certs. 

3.  Individual  and  group  perform- 
ances in  school  and  community 
activities. 

4.  Festivals  and  entertainments  for 
different  seasons  of  the  year. 
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Bibliography : 

1.  Songs  from  Universal  Series — -Book  IV. 
Book  IV — Progressive  Series. 
Laurel  Music  Reader:  Tomlins. 
School  Songs:  McConathy. 
Songs  Everyone  Should  Know:  Johnson. 
Rix  Assembly  Book. 
Silver  Song  Series. 
Gray  Book  of  Favorite  Songs. 

The  Golden  Book  of  Favorite  Songs:    Hall  &  McCreary. 
Junior  Laurel  Songs:     M.  T.  Armitage. 
Twice  55  Community  Songs — Green  Book:    C.  C.  Birchard. 
Twice  55  Community  Songs — Brown  Book:    C.  C.  Birchard. 
Three-Part  Music — "Music  Educ.  Series." 
Junior  Music — "Music  Educ.  Series." 
Junior  Song  Book:    Horace  Dann. 

2.  Songs  for  Male  Voices. 
Glee  and  Chorus  Book  for  Male  Voices:  Towner-Hessner,  Silver  Burdett. 
The  Chorus  Book  for  Boys — Nos.  I  and  II:  Probst-Bergquist,  G. 
Schirmer. 

3.  Girls'  Voices. 

Assembly  Songs  for  School  and  College:  Hollis  Dann.  Vols.  I  and  II. 
The  Song  Garland:     Joannes.    Macmillan  Co. 

4.  Teachers'  Readings. 

a.  Voice. 

Child  Voice  in  Singing:    F.  E.  Howard. 
The  Voice  of  the  Boy:    John  J.  Dawson. 
Choir  and  Chorus  Conducting:     F.  W.  Wodell. 
Essentials  of  Boy  Choir  Training. 

b.  General. 

School  Music  Teaching:     T.  P.  Giddings. 
High  School  Music:    T.  P.  Giddings. 
Education  Through  Music:  C.  H.  Farnsworth. 
Essentials  in  Conducting:     Karl  Gehrkens. 

Music  in  Secondary  Schools:     Will  Earhart  and  O.  McConathy. 
Music  in  Public  Schools:     Will  Earhart. 
School  Music  Teaching:     Karl  Gehrkens. 
The  Music  Supervisor:    Thomas  Tapper. 

NINTH  GRADE 

(Elective) 

The  following  courses  have  been  adapted  from  the  Senior  High  School 
Courses,  therefore  the  form  is  somewhat  different. 

The  reason  of  this  adaptation  is  to  make  the  Ninth  Grade  Courses  (both 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School)  as  nearly  identical,  as  possible. 

Class  Instrumental  Instruction 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE: 

Class  instruction  in  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments. 

CONTENT: 

1.  Notation. 

2.  Ear  Training. 

3.  Tone  Production  as  applied  to  some  Orchestra  or  Band  Instrument. 

UNITS  OF  CONTENT:     (Text  No.  1). 

UNIT  ONE — NOTATION  (Text  No.  1). 

A.     The  Staff  and  Its  Appurtenances. 

1.  The  Staff — its  function. 

2.  The  Clefs — their  function. 
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3.  The  Measure  Signature — its  function.     (Measure  Signature.) 

4.  Various  types  of  Bars — their  function. 

5.  Various  types  of  repeats:  j#    «|  |  2>.C 
B   Symbols  indicative  of  pitch  and. time. 


B 


C. 


X     I  ■  1 


3.   Accidentals — 


Embellishments. 

1.  Trill. 

2.  Mordents. 

3.  Turn. 

4.  Appoggiatura. 

5.  Acciaccatura. 


ir  K    M    l/l>   Ijlf  \^  I 


D.     Dynamics  and  Symbols  of  Technique. 

1.  p.,  f,,  etc.,  dim.,  cres.,  etc. 


^  -  n.Y, 


•  •  •    «  « 


UNIT  TWO — EAR  TRAINING  (Text  No.  2). 
Tone  sequences  which  inculcate  Tonal  "Feeling,"  i.e.,  develop  sense  of 
relative  pitch. 

1.  The  various  scales;  their  function. 

2.  The  various  intervals  and  arpeggios,  their  function. 

3.  Chords  of  Intonation. 

4.  As  to  String  Instruments: — tuning  of  perfect  intervals  and  checking 
of  fingered  notes  against  open  strings. 

5.  As  to  Brass  Instruments: — adjustment  of  tuning  slides,  of  valves, 
and  checking  fingered  notes  against  open  tones  having  same  pitch. 

UNIT  THREE — TONE  PRODUCTION  (See  Text  List  No.  5). 
Technique. 

1.  Strings;  proper  position  for  holding  and  playing,  and 

a.  Correct  Method  of  Bowing;  why? 

b.  Correct  Method  of  Fingering;  why? 

2.  Winds;  proper  holding  and  playing  position,  and 

a.  Correct  Method  of  Tonguing;  why? 

b.  Correct  Method  of  Fingering;  why? 

c.  Correct  Method  of  Breathing;  why? 

3.  Percussion;  proper  holding  position  of  instruments; 

a.  Correct  Method  of  Shakes  and  Flams;  why? 

b.  Correct  Method  of  Rolls  and  accents;  why? 
Types. 

1.  Legato. 

2.  Staccato. 

3.  Spiccato. 
Aids  to  Interpretation. 

1.  Attacking. 

2.  Slurring. 

3.  Phrasing. 
NOTE: 

That  nature  of  music  study  deems  the  advisability  of  introducing 
elements  of  the  above  units  as  the  types  of  composition  demand. 
TEXTS: 

1.  Gehrkens,  Karl  W.:    "Music  Notation  and  Terminology." 

2.  Maddy  &  Giddings:    "Instrumental  Technique." 
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3.  Stoeving,  Paul:     "How  to  Teach  the  Violin  in  Class." 

4.  Bytovetzski,  Paul  L.:     "How  to  Master  the  Violin," 

5.  Krall,  Emil:     "Tone  Production  on  the  Violoncello." 

METHODS:     (See  Note). 

6.  Maia  Bang:     "Violin  Method." 

7.  Crickboom,  Mathica:     "Le  Violon." 

8.  Sevcik,  O.:     "Violin  Method  for  Beginners." 

9.  Sitt,  Hans:     "Viola  Method." 

10.  Schloming,  Harry:     "Twenty-four  Studies  for  Viola."     (No.  10  is 
good  for  violinists  changing  to  Viola). 

11.  Joseph  Werner:     "Practical  Method  for  Violoncello." 

12.  Schulz,  Leo.:    Technical  Studies  for  Violoncello." 

13.  Flockton,  John  M.:     "Bass  Method." 

14.  Butler,  H.  J.:     "New  Progressive  Method  for  Contra  Bass." 

15.  Popp-Saussman:     "Complete  Method  for  Flute." 

16.  Theodore  Boehm:     "Flute  Method." 

17.  Barret:     ("Oboe  Method.") 

18.  Langenus,  Gustave:     "Modern  Clarinet  Playing." 

19.  Klose,  Henry:     "Complete  Clarinet  Method." 

20.  Weissenborn:     "Method  for  Bassoon." 

21.  Weiller:    "Orchestral  Studies  for  Bassoon." 

22.  Arben:     "Celebrated  Cornet  Method." 

23.  Allen:    "Elementary  Progressive  Cornet  Method." 

2  4.   Franz,  Oscar;     "French  Horn  Method." 

25.  King,  Thomas:    "Trombone  Method." 

26.  Mantia,  Simone:     "Trombone  Virtuoso." 

27.  Gardner,  George:     "Drum  Method." 

28.  Straight:     "Percussion  Method." 

29.  Archimede,  Alex:    "Foundation  to  Baritone  Playing." 

3  0.   Vereecken,  Ben:     "Foundation  to  Saxophone  Playing." 
31.    Rallinson:     "Method  for  Tuba." 

Note:     Few  of  the  above  methods  are  especially  designed  for 
work,  as  class  methods  on  all  instruments  are  not  at  present,  published. 

The  writer  therefore  uses  a  combination  of  scale  and  other  tech 
studies  taken  from  above  methods  and  augments  same  with  Melodies  em- 
ploying the  technique  studied,  as  found  in  various  orchestral  collections  for 
beginners,   i.e.,   Maddy  and   Giddings:    "Willis   Graded   School  Orchestra 
Series,"  Vol.  1,  and  "Peerless  Beginners'  Orchestra  Album,"  etc. 

Maddy  and  Giddings'  "Instrumental  Technique"  will  be  found  par- 
ticularly valuable.     (See  Text  No.  2.) 

The  nature  of  music  performance  is  such  that  the  ideals  or  "goals  of 
accomplishment"  sought,  i.e..  Units,  are  pursued  simultaneously,  due  allow- 
ance being  permitted  for  emphasizing  a  particular  phase  as  the  occasion  or 
material  used  may  afford  or  demand.  When  necessary  and  opportune, 
reference  to  units  covered  in  pre-requisites  should  be  made  to  show  applica- 
tion, or  as  review,  preparatory  to  taking  new  related  material. 

Every  ensemble  course,  whether  Orchestra  or  Glee  Club,  Band  or  Piano 
Ensemble,  has  for  its  ultimate  goal,  artistic  performance.  The  means  of 
reaching  this  end  being  closely  related,  naturally  creates  a  similarity  in 
Units  of  Content  for  all  ensemble  courses. 

Piano  Class  Instruction 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE: 

1.    Class  limit  twenty;  classroom  equipment  should  include  four  studio 
pianos,  sixteen  Neely  keyboards  or  claviers. 

CONTENT: 

1.  Notation. 

2.  Ear  Training. 

3.  Tone  Production. 

UNITS  OF  CONTENT: 
I.  Notation. 

a.   The  staff  and  its  appurtenances. 

1.  The  staff;  its  function. 

2.  The  clefs;  their  function. 

3.  Measure  signature;  its  function. 
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4.  Various  types  of  bars;  their  functions. 

5,  Various  types  of  repeats. 


b.   Symbols  indicative  of  pitch  and. time. 


Notes — 


Rests- 


n  K  ^.  1  J. 


3.  Accidentals- 


c.  Embellishments. 

1.  Trill. 

2.  Mordentes. 

3.  Turns. 

4.  Appoggiatura. 

5.  Acciaccatura. 


4»  M    M  ^ 


d.    Dynamics  and  symbols  of  technique. 
1.  p.,  f.,  etc.,  dim.,  cres.,  etc. 


•  ••  • 


•  Ai 


II. 


3.  Pedal  markings- 

4.  Fingering. 
Ear  Training: 

a.    Tone  sequences  developing  interval  hearing. 

1.  Major  and  minor  scales. 

2.  Various  intervals  and  arpeggios;  their  function. 

3.  Aural  consciousness  of  tone  production. 
As  to  quality. 


a. 
b. 


As  to  fingering. 

III.  Tone  Production: 

a.    Position  of  body,  arm. 


hand,  fingers  and  feet. 


b.  Relaxation  and  weight. 

c.  Attack. 

1.  Legato. 

2.  Staccato. 

d.  Fingering. 

e.  Pedaling. 

f.  Aids  to  interpretation. 

1.  Slurring. 

2,  Phrasing. 

TEXTS: 

Gehrkens,  Karl  W. :     Music  Notation  and  Terminology. 

Hofmann,  Josef:     Piano  Playing  and  Piano  Questions  Answered. 

METHODS: 

Lambert:  Piano  Instruction. 

Mathews:  Graded  Course. 

University  Course  of  Music  Study. 

Moissner:  "Melody  Way." 

Kincella:  Piano  Instruction. 

ORCHESTRA 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  Vehicle  for  applying  instrumental  instruction. 

2.  To  provide  means  of  developing  self-reliance,  i.e.,  maintaining 
part  in  midst  of  ensemble  of  distinctly  different  parts. 
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3.  To   provide   means  of  developing  self  subservience   for  good  of 
ensemble,  i.e.,  development  of  "ensemble  sense" — balance. 

4.  To  provide  means  of  developing  ability  of  doing  the  "right  thing  at 
exactly  the  right  time,"  i.e.,  ability  to  perform  as  baton  dictates. 

ORGANIZATIONS: 

Students  graded  as  to  standard  of  ability  two  or  three  sections.  Writer 
advocates  three.  The  Introductory  for  beginner  and  sub-normal  pupil;  the 
Junior  for  the  more  advanced;  and  the  Senior  Orchestra  for  the  especially 
talented  and  mature  instrumentalist. 

The  nature  of  the  work  practically  demands  "Units  of  Content"  similar 
in  all  three  organizations,  i.e.,  "Aims"  are  similar — though  means  used  to 
attain  same  are  varied,  i.e.,  the  music  performed  is  graded  as  to  difficulty. 
However,  the  emphasis  placed  on  certain  of  these  Units  varies.  In  the 
Introductory  Orchestra,  understanding  Technique  of  Baton  and  Rhythm 
usurps  much  time.  In  the  Junior  Orchestra,  Phrasing  is  advanced,  Position 
Shifting  under  Instrumental  Technique  is  applied.  Repertoire  is  more 
important  in  the  Senior  Orchestra.  Repertoire  and  Interpretation  are 
paramount.  All  details  of  Correct  Orchestral  Routine  are  emphasized,  i.e., 
proper  bowing,  fingering,  phrasing  and  the  countless  other  details  that  the 
particular  occasion  and  composition  demands. 

CONTENT: 

I.  Class  Procedure,  a  distinct  type  of  administrating  discipline. 
II.  Applied  Instrumental  Technique. 

III.  Ensemble. 

IV.  Interpretation. 
V.  Repertoire. 

UNITS  OP  CONTENT: 

I.  Class  Procedure:     (As  a  type  of  discipline  or  control  unique  to  musical 

ensemble  performance). 

b.  The  School  of  the  Baton  (from  instrumentalists'  viewpoint). 

c.  Rehearsal  Procedure,  Tuning,  function  of  Concert-Master,  assistants 
and  others. 

II.  Applied  Instrumental  Technique: 

a.  Tone  Quality,  as  to  texture,  i.e.,  (Timbre). 

b.  Intonation.     (With  relation  to  ensemble  as  well  as  single  instru- 
ment). 

c.  Technique  (Fingering,  bowing,  breathing,  etc.) 

d.  Sight  reading  (Correlation  of  mind,  organ  and  muscle). 

III.  Ensemble: 

1.  Relation  of  Principal  Parts  to  Harmonic  Parts. 

2.  Interrelation  of  Harmonic  Parts  to  each  other;  "balance." 

3.  Precision  (ensemble  as  a  unit),  attack,  release,  unity  in  time  and 
rhythm. 

4.  Instrumentation,  as  it  affects  the  product,  i.e.,  opportunities  for 
various  tone  "colors." 

NOTE: 

Educational  Benefits: 

1.  Self  Reliance. 

2.  Rights  of  others. 

3.  Team  work. 

4.  Need  of  others,  one  alone  cannot  produce  perfect  product. 

IV.  Interpretation: 

a.   Modes  of  Phrasing  and  Punctuating. 

1.  Mensural  Accent. 

2.  Rhythmic  Accent. 

3.  Irregular  Accents  and  Impulses, 

sfz,   fz,  > 
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4.  The  slur,  as  an  indicator  of  phrases. 

5.  The  attack. 

6.  The  release. 

b.  Tempo  Changes,  as  a  means  of  Musical  Exposition: 

1.  Accelerando. 

2.  A  Tempo. 

3.  Ritenuto. 

4.  Rallentando. 

5.  Tenuto. 

6.  Fermata. 

7.  Rubato.         (These  might  be  considered  under  Style,  instead 

8.  Portamento,  f  of  above  heading. 

c.  Tone  Types: 

1.  Staccato. 

2.  Demistaccato. 

3.  Detached. 

4.  Spiccato. 

5.  Legato. 

d.  Nuance  and  Ornamentation: 

1.  Mordente. 

2.  Trill. 

3.  Turn. 

4.  Appoggiatura. 

5.  Acciaccatura. 

NOTE: 

Signs  and  Symbols  (see  Notation  (d) — Instrumental  Instruction.  9a). 

V.   Repertoire,  Selected: 

a.  As  to  Content  that  facilitates  Service,  i.e.,  school  programs,  dramas, 
concerts,  etc. 

b.  As  to  Content  that  affords  students  (both  performers  and  listeners), 
with  the  best  in  Musical  Literature,  namely: 

Marches,  Concert  or  Classic  Dances. 

Ballet  and  Concert  Suites,  Overtures  (Concert  Operatic). 

Selections  and  Excerpts  from: 

1.  Grand  Operas. 

2.  Oratorios. 

3.  Comic  Opera. 

Medleys  of  Patriotic  Airs  and  Folk  Songs. 
Separate  Movements  or  Complete  Symphonies. 

Entr'Acts — Serenades — Romances    and    other    light    concert  com- 
positions. 

By-Products  of  Educational  Worth.    (Absorbed  incidentally). 

a.  Acquaintance  with  form  of  compositions  studied. 

b.  Acquisition  of  a  means  of  emotional  expression. 

c.  Accumulation  of  storehouse  of  memories  of  works  studied  to 
be  re-echoed  throughout  life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

1.  Schroeder,  Carl:     "Handbook  of  Conducting." 

2.  Stoessel,  Albert:     "The  Technic  of  the  Baton." 

3.  Maddy  and  Giddings:     "Instrumental  Technique." 

4.  Norton,  H.:     "String  Quartette  Playing"  (Ensemble). 

5.  Dunhill:     "Chamber  Music." 

6.  Dermott,  Thomas  J.:    "Four  Essentials  in  Music." 

7.  Goodrich,  A.  J.:     "Theory  of  Interpretation." 

8.  Hayward,  John  D.:     "Chamber  Music  for  Amateurs"  (Rep.) 

9.  Kilburn,  N.:     "The  Story  of  Chamber  Music"  (Repertoire). 

10.  Henderson,  W.  J.:     'The  Orchestra  and  Orchestral  Music." 

11.  Holt,  Roland:     "Music  for  Plays  and  Pageants"  (Repertoire). 

12.  Woods,  Glenn  H.:     "School  Orchestras  and  Bands." 

13.  Scholes,  Percy  A.:    "The  Listeners  Guide  to  Music"  (Form). 
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MATERIALS: 
Introductory  Orchestra: 

1.  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Series  Grades  la,  lb,  and  Ic  only. 

2.  Master  Series  Suites  No.  I,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI  only. 

3.  Junior  Orchestra  Album,  Carl  Fischer,  Vol.  Ill,  provided  instructor 
revises  Cello  and  Bass  parts  and  makes  own  score. 

4.  Sam  Pox  Library — simpler  numbers,  like  No.  3-4-11-18-20-44-45- 
58-74  and  79. 

5.  Easy  Salon  Compositions,  i.e.,  Entr'Acts,  etc. 

JUNIOR  ORCHESTRA: 

1.  The  Symphony  Series  Programs  I  and  II. 

2.  Master  Series  Suites  No.  II,  VII,  VIII,  etc. 

3.  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Series,  Grades  Ha,  lib,  and  Ilia. 

4.  Willis  Graded  School  Orchestra,  Vol.  III. 

5.  Carl  Fischer:     "Favorite  Concert  Album."   (No  score  published). 

6.  Sam  Fox  Library,  No.  36-47-54-60-82-83-84. 

ADVANCED  ORCHESTRA: 

Any  standard  arrangement  of  Orchestral  Compositions  under  headings 
indicated  under  "Repertoire,  within  ability  of  organization  to  perform.  See 
catalogues  of  American  and  Foreign  Music  Publishers.  See  Books  No.  10 
and  No.  11  under  bibliography  for  suggestions  as  to  appropriateness  of 
selections  for  occasion  or  program,  and  Pages  181  to  233  of  No.  10  style  of 
authors  and  music  in  question. 

Band 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  Vehicle  for  applying  wind  instrument  instruction. 

2.  Means  of  developing  self-reliance,  i.e.,  maintaining  a  part  in  midst 
of  ensemble  of  distinctly  different  parts. 

3.  Means  of  developing  self  subservience  for  good  of  ensemble,  i.e., 
development  of  "ensemble  sense,"  balance,  "team  work"  in  music. 

4.  Means  of  developing  ability  of  doing  the  "right  thing  at  the  right 
time,"  i.e.,  ability  to  perform  as  baton  dictates. 

5.  Opportunity  for  development  of  self-control,  democracy,  leadership, 
plus  "team  work,"  as  a  military  unit  or  marching  unit. 

ORGANIZATION: 

Students  graded  as  to  ability,  not  as  to  age  or  school  grade, 

1.   The  School  Band: 

a*  Consist  of  all  band  students  under  instruction,  preparatory  to  enroll- 
ment in  the  "R.  O.  T.  C.  Band." 

b.  Instrumentation:  as  a  basis,  the  standard  instrumentation  estab- 
lished by  the  Music  Supervisors'  National  Conference,  namely: 

2  flutes  or  piccolos  1  sarrusophone 

(interchangeable)  2  bassoons 

: :  2  E-flat  clarinets  4  B-flat  cornets 

2  oboes  2  trumpets 

1  English  horn  2  Fluegel  horns 
24  B-flat  clarinets  4  French  horns 

2  alto  clarinets  3  trombones 
1  bass  clarinet  2  baritones 

1  soprano  saxophone  2  E-flat  tubas 

1  alto  saxophone  4  BB-flat  tubas 

1  tenor  saxophone  1  tympany 

1  baritone  saxophone  3  drums 

This  instrumentation  is  for  a  band  of  68  players.  The  additional 
instruments  in  a  larger  band  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of, 
practicability  for  performance  of  the  selections  played.  i 

c.  Should  numbers  warrant,  or  relative  abilities  deem  best,  the  School| 
Band  may  be  divided  into  a  beginners'  group  and  a  more  advanced! 
group,  to  be  called,  respectively,  Junior  Band  and  Senior  Band. 
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CONTENT: 

I.  Class  Procedure,  a  distinct  type  of  administering  discipline. 
II.  Applied  instrumental  technique. 

III.  Ensemble. 

IV.  Interpretation. 
V.  Repertoire. 

VI.  Military  training  and  maroiiing. 

UNITS  OF  CONTENT: 

I.    Class  Procedure:      (As  a  type  of  discipline  or  control  unique  to 
musical  ensemble  performance). 

a.  The  function  of  a  conductor. 

b.  The  school  of  the  baton  (from  instrumentalists'  viewpoint). 

c.  Rehearsal  procedure,  tuning,  function  of   (principal  musician, 
drum  major  and  others). 

II.  Applied  Instrumental  Technique: 

a.  Tone  quality  (as  to  texture,  i.e.,  Timber). 

b.  Intonation  (with  relation  to  ensemble  as  well  as  single  instru- 
ment. 

c.  Technique.     (Fingering,  beating,  tonguing,  etc.) 

d.  Sight  reading.     (Correlation  of  mind,  organ  and  muscle). 

III.  Ensemble: 

1.  Relation  of  principal  parts  to  harmonic  parts. 

2.  Interrelation  of  harmonic  parts  to  each  other;  "balance." 

3.  Precision  (ensemble  as  a  unit),  attack,  release,  unity  in  time  and 
rhythm. 

4.  Instrumentation,  as  it  affects  the  product,  i.e.,  opportunities  for 
various  tone  "colors." 

IV.  Interpretation: 

a.  Modes  of  phrasing  and  punctuating. 

1.  Mensural  accent. 

2.  Rhythmic  accent. 

3.  Irregular  accents  and  impulses. 

4.  The  slur,  as  an  indicator  of  phrases. 

5.  The  attack. 

6.  The  release. 

b.  Tempo  changes,  as  a  means  of  Musical  Exposition: 

1.  Accellerando. 

2.  A  tempo. 

3.  Ritenuto. 

4.  Rallentando. 

5.  Tenuto. 

6.  Fermata. 

7.  Rubato.         }  These  might  be  considered  under  Style,  instead 

8.  Portamento.  ^  of  above  heading. 

c.  Tone  Types: 

1.  Staccato. 

2.  Demistaccato. 

3.  Detached. 

4.  Legato. 

d.   Nuance  and  Ornamentation: 

1.  Mordente. 

2.  Trill. 

3.  Turn. 

4.  Appoggiatura. 

5.  Acciaccatura. 

NOTE : 

Signs  and  Symbols.    (See  Notation  (d) — Instrumental  Instruction,  9a). 
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V.  Repertoire,  Selected: 

a.  As  to  content  that  facilitates  Service,  i.e.,  Military  Functions, 
Concert  Band  Functions,  i.e.,  Concert  programs,  Athletic  Meets, 
Parades,  etc. 

b.  As  to  Content  that  affords  students  (both  performers  and 
listeners)  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  in  Musical  Literature, 
namely: 

Marches,  Concert  or  Classic  Dances. 

Ballet  and  Concert  Suites,  Overtures  (Concert  Operatic). 
Selections  and  Excerpts  from:  1.  Grand  Operas; 

2,  Oratories;    3.  Comic  Operas. 

Medleys  and  Patriotic  Airs  and  Folk  Songs. 

Wind  Band  transcriptions  of  Separate  Movements  of  Symphonies. 

Entr'Acts — Serenades,  Romances  and  other  light  concert  com- 
positions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

Stoessel:     "The  Technic  of  the  Baton." 
Clappe:     "Band  Teacher's  Assistant." 
Goldman:     "The  Amateur  Band  Guide." 
Clappe:    "The  Wind  Band  and  Its  Instruments." 

White:     "Unisonal  Scales,  Chords  and  Rhythmic  Studies  for  Military 
Bands." 

Clappe:     "Principles  of  Wind  Band  Transcription." 
Goodrich:     "Theory  of  Interpretation." 
Lake:     "American  Band  Arranger." 
Fielder:     "Field  Tactics  for  Military  Band." 

Pocket  Manual  for  Student.    Seltzer:    "Pocket  Manual  for  Bass  Instru- 
ment Performers." 

Piano  Ensemble 

OBJECTIVES: 

1.  Vehicle  for  applying  piano  instruction. 

2.  To  provide  a  means  of  developing  self-reliance. 

3.  To  provide  a  means  of  developing  self-subservience  for  ensemble, 
i.e.,  development  of  "ensemble  sense"  and  balance. 

4.  Training  in  precision. 

ORGANIZATION: 

1.  Students  graded  into  two  or  more  sections,  as  to  standard  of  ability. 

2.  Sections  not  to  exceed  twenty. 

3.  As  to  pre-requisite  not  less  than  one  year  of  Class  Piano  Instruction 
or  its  equivalent. 

4.  Equipment  similar  to  Piano  Class  Instruction. 

CONTENT: 

1.  Applied  Instrumental  Technique. 

2.  Ensemble. 

3.  Interpretation. 

4.  Repertoire. 

UNITS  OF  CONTENT: 

1.  Applied  Instrumental  Technique: 

a.  Fingering. 

b.  Touch,  involving  relaxation  and  weight. 

c.  Pedaling. 

d.  Oral  discrimination. 

2.  Ensemble: 

a.  Relation  of  principal  parts  to  harmonic  parts. 

b.  Balance. 

c.  Precision. 
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3.  Interpretation: 

a.  Phrasing  and  Punctuating: 

1.  Mensural  accent. 

2.  Rhythmic  accent. 

3.  Irregular  accents  and  impulses. 

4.  The  slur,  as  an  indicator  of  phrases. 

5.  Attack. 

b.  Tempo  Changes,  as  a  means  of  Musical  Exposition: 

1.  Accelerando. 

2.  A  Tempo. 

3.  Ritenuto. 

4.  Rallentando. 

5.  Tenuto. 

6.  Rubato. 

c.  Tone  Types: 

1.  Staccato. 

2.  Portamento. 

3.  Legato. 

d.  Nuance  and  Ornamentation: 

1.  Mordente. 

2.  Trill. 

3.  Turn. 

4.  Appoggiatura. 

5.  Acciacciatura. 

6.  Signs  and  Symbols. 

IV.  REPERTOIRE: 
Piano  Ensemble  arrangements  of  the  best  available  Music  Literature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

Johnstone:     "Pianoforte  Playing"  (use  of  pedal,  p.  155). 

Elson:     "Mistakes  and  Disputed  Points  in  Music  Teaching." 

Fillmorr:    "Pianoforte  Music"  (Technic — Chap.  X-XIII). 

Wells:     "Ear,  Brain  and  Fingers." 

Venable,  M.:     "Interpretation  of  Piano  Music." 

Perry:    "Descriptive  Analysis  of  Piano  Works." 

Henderson:     "What  Is  Good  Music." 

Wieck:     "Piano  and  Song." 

Wilkinson:     "Well  Known  Piano  Solos." 

MATERIALS:  Easy 

Each:     "Minuet  in  G."    Durand-Chacone  Op.  62. 
Bilbro:     "March  Mili^aire."  Nevin-Venezia. 

Gurlitt:     "Wiener  Walzer."     Op  178,  No.  9.     Eggeling,  Op.  120,  La 
Capriciense. 

Lynes:     "The  Marionettes  Waltz."    Tschaikowsky-Souvenirde  Hopsal. 
Mozart:     "Minuetto  Giojoso." 

Moderate 

Beethoven:    "Country  Dances."    Grieg — Auf  den  Bergen  (Op.  19). 
Grieg:    "Norwegian  Dance."    Op.  3  5. 

Moszkowski:     "Spanish  Dance."    Op.  12.    Chaminade — The  Flatterer. 
Schubert:     "Soiree  de  Vienna."    Mozart — III  Sonata. 
Tschaikowsky :     "Valse."     Op.  9,  No.  8.     Moussorgsky-Hopak.  Mos- 
kowsky-Serenade. 

Difficult 

Bach:     "Bourree  in  B  Minor."    Arensky — Suite  Op.  15. 

Brahms:     "Waltzes."    Saint-Saens — Dance  Macabre. 

Grieg:    "Peer  Gynt  Suites."    Saint-Saens — Variation  from  Beethoven. 

Mendelssohn:     "Wedding  March."  Chabrier-Espana. 

Rachmaninoff:     "Preludes."    Grieg — March  of  the  Dwarfs. 

Schumann:     "Andante  and  Variations."    Op.  4  6. 
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SIGHT  SINGING — Ninth  Grade — Lower  Half 

OBJECTIVES: 

1.  Acquaintance  with  elements  of  notation. 

2.  Acquaintance  with  elements  of  tone  production. 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  by  hearing — tone  relationships,  intervals  and 
rythmic  figures. 

4.  Ability  to  sing  that  which  is  seen  in  music,  and  to  write  that  which  is 
heard. 

5.  Ability  to  sing,  at  sight,  an  independent  singing  part. 

UNITS  OF  CONTENT: 

Unit  1.  Notation. 

Unit  2,  Tone  production. 

Unit  3.  Ear  Training. 

Unit  4.  Dictation. 

Unit  5.  Sight  singing. 

UNIT  I.  NOTATION: 

A.  Fundamentals: 

1.  The  staff. 

2.  The  characters  or  symbols  of  the  staff. 

3.  The  various  names  of  the  characters,  and  their  respective  uses. 

B.  Notes  and  Their  Values.  (Duration). 

1.  The  whole  note,  the  half  note,  and  the  quarter  note. 

2.  The  whole  rest,  the  half  rest,  and  the  quarter  rest. 

3.  The  eighth  note,  sixteenth  note,  and  thirty-second  note. 

4.  The  eighth  rest,  sixteenth  rest,  and  thirty-second  rest. 

5.  Dotted  notes  and  rests. 

6.  Pauses  or  holds. 

C.  The  Scale. 

1.  The  Major  Diatonic  Scale.     (Including  syllable  names  of  each 
degree) . 

2.  The  Minor  Scales.     (Melodic  and  Harmonic) 

3.  Other  Scales.    (Chromatic,  Chinese  five-tone,  etc.) 

UNIT  II.    TONE  PRODUCTION: 

A.  Breath  Control. 

1.  Proper  development  of  full  lung  capacity. 

2.  Inhalation. 

3.  Exhalation. 

4.  Breath  support. 

B.  Production  of  Proper  Vocal  Tones. 

1.  Recognition  of  full  round  quality. 

2.  Head  tones.     (Floating  tones). 

3.  Sustained  tones. 

4.  Vowel  sounds,     (oo,  oh,  aw,  ah,  ay,  oy,  oi,  i,  ee,  etc.) 

5.  Vocalises. 

6.  Rapid  scale  passages,  all  varieties  of  syllables. 

7.  Arpeggios  and  embellishments. 

8.  Unison  songs.     (See  Bibliography,  IX-I). 

C.  Expression. 

1.  The  various  loud  expression  marks:     mf,  f,  ff,  fff,  sf,  etc. 

2.  The  various  soft  expression  marks:     mp,  p,  pp,  ppp,  etc. 

UNIT  HI.    EAR  TRAINING: 

A.  Tone  Relationships.     (Tone  Tendency). 

1.  Pitch. 

2.  Direction  (up  and  down). 

3.  Melody  (tones  in  succession). 

4.  Harmony  (tones  in  combination). 

B.  Intervals. 

1.  Melodic  intervals  (unisons  or  primes,  seconds,  thirds,  etc.) 

2.  Harmonic  intervals  (octaves,  thirds,  fifths,  fourths,  etc.) 
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C.  Rhythmic  Figures. 

1.  Recognition  of  pulses  or  beats. 

2.  Accented  beats. 

3.  Weak  beats. 

4.  After  beats. 

5.  Tapping  of  rhythmic  figures. 

6.  Technic  of  Baton  (as  regards  beating  time). 

UNIT  IV.  DICTATION: 

A.  Simple  Melodic  Intervals. 

1.  Writing  of  intervals  in  succession,  after  having  heard  them 
played  or  sung. 

2.  Same  as  (1)  above — with  correct  note  values  (i.e.,  recognition 
of  tone  tendency, — plus  tone  duration). 

B.  Simple  Harmonic  Intervals. 

1.  Writing  of  simple  intervals  in  combination  (two  tones  played 
simultaneously) . 

2.  Waiting  of  succession  of  intervals  in  combination  (two  or  three 
measures  only — two  part). 

UNIT  V.    SIGHT  SINGING: 

A.  One  Part. 

1.  Singing,  at  sight,  unison  songs, 

2.  Singing,  at  sight,  a  secondary  part  as  distinct  from  melody. 
(See  Bibliography,  X-a.) 

B.  Two  and  Three  Part. 

1.  Singing  of  two  parts  simultaneously,  class  divided.  (See 
Bibliography,  X-b.) 

2.  Adding  a  Third  part.     (See  X-c.) 

3.  Singing  of  three  parts  simultaneously,  class  divided.  (See 
Bibliography,  X-d.) 

N.  B.:  Owing  to  the  special  type  of  work  of  the  music  department  all 
of  these  units  of  content  will  have  to  be  presented  concurrently 
in  a  large  measure,  making  the  work  vital — and  eliminating 
tediousness,  hence — no  specified  time  has  been  allotted  for  any 
part  of  the  work.  The  ingenious  teacher  can  readily  judge  when 
it  is  advisable  to  present  any  of  the  phases  of  this  course.  • 

SIGHT  SINGING  I.    Ninth  Grade — Upper  Half 

The  objectives  of  Sight  Singing  I,  Ninth  year,  lower  half,  apply  equally 
well  to  this  part  of  the  work. 

This  section  has,  as  its  major  objective,  the  continuance  of  the  work 
covered  in  the  lower  half  of  the  ninth  grade,  developing  an  increased  ability 
to  recognize  intervals  by  Hearing  and  Seeing,  ability  to  sing  what  you  see. 
and  to  write  that  which  you  hear,  and  an  increased  and  intensified  apprecia- 
tion of  all  that  is  good  in  music. 

UNIT  L  DICTATION: 

A.  Simple  Melodic  Dictation. 

1.  Play  or  sing  six  or  seven  notes  in  succession,  not  moving  any 
further  than  a  second.  Example:  Strike  middle  C  on  piano, 
telling  students  what  the  note  is.  Then  strike  C,  D,  C,  D,  E,  D,  C. 
asking  students  to  write  as  you  play.  Many  exercises  of  this 
type  should  be  given. 

2.  Gradually  make  exercises  more  difficult  by  introducing  thirds. 
Example:  Give  key  note  as  before,  then  strike  C,  E,  G,  A,  G, 
E,  C,  having  students  write  as  you  play. 

3.  Same  as  above,  introducing  thirds,  fourths  and  fifths. 

4.  Same  as  above,  introducing  more  difficult  progressions,  grad- 
ually. 
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B.  Simple  Harmonic  Dictation.     (Two  part.) 

1.  Same  as  (1)  above,  playing  in  thirds. 

Example:     E,  F,  E,  P,  G,  F,  E. 

C,  D,  C,  D,  E,  D,  C. 

2.  Same  as  (2)  above,  playing — for  example: 

E,  G,  G,  A,  G,  B,  C, 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G.  F.  E. 

3.  Same  as  (4)  above,  playing — for  example: 

E,  A,  G,  C,  F,  D,  E. 
C,  F,  E,  D,  G,  G,  C. 

Being  very  careful  to  make  gradually  more  difficult. 

C.  Simply  Rhythmic  Dictation. 

1.  Tap  out  a  rhythmic  figure  of  three  or  four  measures  only,  in 
common  time,  using  whole,  half,  or  quarter  notes,  and  have 
students  make  correct  symbols,  on  any  given  line  or  space  of  the 
staff,  putting  in  bar  lines  and  time  signature. 

2.  Continue  these  exercises,  gradually  making  more  difficult,  until 
all  time  signatures  have  been  brought  into  use,  also  all  the 
various  note  and  rest  values,  including  the  use  of  the  dot. 

UNIT  II.    TONE  PRODUCTION. 

A.  Breath  control  in  long  sustained  passages  of  rapid  moving  scale 
or  group  tone  character  and  much  work  in  "Mezzo  Voce"  work,  i.e.: 


B.  Production  of  Proper  Vocal  Tones;  especially  in  regard  to  open  tone 
articulation.  Proper  tone  production  depends,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  upon  proper  articulation  and  enunciation. 

UNIT  III.    EAR  TRAINING: 

A.  Construction  and  Recognition  of  Triads. 

1.  Introduction  of  common  triads,  playing  same,  and  explaining 
construction  of  them,  so  that  pupils  recognize  them  by  hearing. 

2.  Develop  gradually,  until  students  are  enabled  to  recognize  any 
^  triad  played. 

UNIT  IV.    SIGHT  SINGING: 

A.  Singing  in  Three  or  Four  Part  Harmony,  at  Sight. 

1.  Choose  a  number  like  a  hymn  in  construction  (of  the  Chorale 
type),  to  begin  with. 

2.  Gradually  introduce  numbers  of  increasing  difficulty,  as  students 
develop  in  sight  reading  ability. 

TEXTS:  (Suggestions) 
Lyric  Third  Reader. 
Laurel  Music  Reader. 
Laurel  Song  Book. 

The  School  Song  Book  (McConathy). 

Concone, — Op.  5  0.    Fifty  exercises  for  the  medium  part  of  the  voice. 

(See  note  in  teachers'  Bibliography). 
Octavo  numbers  (optional  with  teacher). 
Music  Dictation  books. 
Note  books. 

TEACHERS'  BIBLIGRAPHY: 

First  Theory  Book,  by  Diller.     State  Series — Book  III. 

Concone, —  (as  above).    N.B. — Use  only  the  simpler  exercises,  No.  1, 

No.  2,  No.  6,  etc. 
Rix,  Frank:     Voice  Training  for  School  Children. 
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McLaughlin:     Elements  and  Notation  of  Music. 
Hurlburt,  Harold:     The  Art  of  Singing. 
Alchin,  Caroline:     Ear  Training  for  Teacher  and  Pupil. 
Alchin,  Caroline:     Tone  Thinking  and  Ear  Training. 
Elson,  Louis:     A  Compendium  of  Music  Terms. 
Gherkins,  Karl:     Fundamentals  of  Music,  etc.,  etc. 
Meyerinck,  Anna:    Simplified  Sight  Singing. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  and  merely  in  suggestive  manner 
the  following  groups  of  songs  are  included  herewith: 

UNISON  SONGS.  (IX-i) 

School  Song  Book,  Page  7,  Lullaby,  Robin  Adair,  the  Harp  That,  etc. 

Page   11,   The  Lass  With,   Page   10,   Love's  Old 
Sweet,  etc. 

Page   2  0,    Blow   Ye   Winds,    Page    2S,    Ben  Bolt, 
Flee  as.  etc. 

Page  2  9,  Welcome  Sweet,  Page  3  2,  Anvil  Chorus. 
Page  3  9,  Juanita,  etc.,  and  all  American  patriotic 
songs  in  the  book. 

Many  songs  will  be  found  in  the  State  Series  (Book  IH),  suitable  for 
this  portion  of  the  work. 

PART  SONGS.  (X-a) 

Laurel  Song  Book.  Page  2  3,  Fleecy  Clouds,  Page  22,  On  Wings  of,  etc. 
Page  24,  Canoe  Song.  Page  25,  Flow  Gentle,  etc. 
Page  31,  When  Dawning,  and  Cuckoo,  all  of  pp.  32  and  33. 
Page  141,  Lost  Chord,  all  of  pp.  157,  158  and  159,  160,  161,  162.  163. 
Xb.  All  of  the  above  and  any  of  the  three  part  songs  (using  only  two 
parts ) . 

X-c.  Any  of  the  above  that  have  three  parts  or  more. 

X-c.  Any  of  the  above  that  have  three  parts  and  any  other  three  part 

songs  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 
There  are  many  beautiful  fairly  simple  arrangements  of  songs  of  this 

type  in  the  Laurel  Song  Book,  and  other  books,  as  the  Laurel 

Music  Reader,  and  books  of  that  type. 

MTSIC  APPRECIATION 

CONTENT: 
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C.  History  of  American  Patriotic  Songs. 

D.  Musical  Environment  of  Explorers  and  Settlers  of  America. 

E.  Music  of  Our  Immigrant. 

F.  The  Result  of  This  Musical  "Melting  Pot"  Music  in  the  U.  S. 

UNITS  OF  CONTENT: 

A.  Whys  and  Whats  of  Music  Study. 

I.  Why  the  student  should  study  music: 

a.  Educational  value  of  the  study  of  music. 

b.  Music  the  universal  source  of  enjoyment  in  the  home. 

c.  Social  advantages  of  musical  education;  i.e.  Choral  Societies,  Com- 
munity and  Fraternal  Bands,  Choruses  or  Orchestras. 

d.  Avocational  advantages,  i.e.  opportunity  to  support  self  while  a  stu- 
dent. 

e.  Vocational  opportunities  for  the  specially  talented. 

II.  Modern  Orchestra  Instruments: 

a.  Characteristic  Tone  Quality  of  each  String,  Wood-wind  and  Brass 
instrument  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra. 

b.  The  function  of  each  instrument  in  the  orchestra. 

c.  Social,  avocational  and  vocational  opportunities  offered  performer  of 
each. 
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III.  The  Human  Voice: 
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a.  Folk  Songs  of  the  Great  Industrial  Nations,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
France  and  Germany. 

b.  Folk  Songs  of  the  Changing  Agricultural  Nations:     Russia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Spain,  Italy,  South  America,  China  and  Japan. 

c.  American  Folk  Songs. 

Present  Day  Civic  and  State  Songs. 

d.  Songs  of  California;  type — "I  Love  You,  California,"  "California,  to 
Thee." 

e.  Songs  of  the  West;  of  the  Sea  and  other  objects  of  community  interest. 

f.  Songs  of  San  Francisco;  type — "Golden  Gate,"  "All  the  World  Loves 

San  Francisco." 

2.  Song  Types. 

a.  Folk  Song. 

b.  The  Ballad. 

c.  The  Art  Song. 

d.  The  Patriotic  Song. 

6.  Other  Secular  Types  of  Song,  of  minor  importance — Madrigal,  Glee, 
etc. 

3.  Song  Form: 

a.  The  Motive. 

b.  The  Phrase. 

c.  The  Period. 

d.  The  Theme. 

e.  Various  Song  Forms,  i.e.,  (sequence  of  themes): 

1.  Unary. 

2.  Binary. 

3.  Trinary,  or  D,  C. 

C.  History  of  the  Patriotic  American  Songs. 

1.  Songs  of  the  Revolution,  in  particular: 
a.  "Yankee  Doodle." 

2.  The  First  National  Anthem,  "Hail  Columbia." 

3.  Songs  of  the  Era  of  Good  Feeling: 

a.  "America." 

b.  "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean." 

4.  Songs  of  the  War  of  1812. 

a.  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

5.  Songs  of  the  South: 

a.  "Dixie." 

b.  "Maryland,  My  Maryland." 

6.  Songs  of  the  North: 

a.  "Battle  Cry  of  Freedom." 

b.  "John  Brown's  Body." 

c.  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

d.  "We  Are  Coming,  Father  Abraham." 

e.  "Marching  Through  Georgia." 

f.  "We're  Tenting  Tonight,"  etc. 
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7.  Songs  of  the  Spanish-American  War: 

a.  "When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home." 

b.  "Just  Break  the  News  to  Mother,"  etc. 

8.  Songs  of  the  Great  War  (American): 

a.  "Over  There." 

b.  "Long,  Long  Trail." 

D.  Musical  Environment  of  the  Explorers  and  Settlers  of  America: 

1.  Explorers. 

a.  Music  of  Spain  during  the  XV  Century. 

b.  Music  of  England  during  the  XVII  Century. 

c.  Music  of  the  Indian. 

2.  First  Settlers  of  America: 

a.  Puritan  Music. 

b.  Music  of  the  Colonies. 

c.  Plantation  Music  (influence  of  Negro),  Negro  Spirituals. 

3.  First  Settlers  of  the  West: 

a.  Spanish  Songs  of  Old  California. 

b.  Songs  of  the  Middle  West. 

c.  Songs  of  the  Cowboy. 

E.  Nationalistic  Music  of  the  Immigrant  and  Its  Influence: 

1.  Characteristics: 

a.  Characteristic  Rhythms. 

b.  Characteristic  Modes,  i.e.,  various  minor  modes. 

c.  Characteristic  Dances. 

2.  Form: 

a.  Dance  Form,  its  application  to  above  dances. 

b.  Rondo  Form,  its  applications. 

c.  Sonata  Form,  its  application. 

3.  Influence  of  the  Folk  Music  of  the  Immigrant: 

a.  Singing  Societies,  German,  Scandinavian,  Welsh,  etc. 

b.  Dancing  Societies,  Irish,  Scotch,  et  al. 

4.  Influence  of  the  Higher  Types  of  Music  of  the  Immigrant: 

a.  The  Opera. 

b.  The  Symphony. 

F.  American  Writers  of  Types  of  Musical  Composition  of  European  Origin. 
Their  Works  of  Note. 

1. 

a.  American  Writers  of  Opera — Parker,  Herbert,  Damrosch,  de  Koven.  et  al. 

b.  American  Writers  of  Symphonies  and  Symphonic  Poems  and  Suites — 
Paine,  Gleason,  MacDowell,  Foote,  Chadwick,  Kelley,  Hadley,  et  al. 

c.  American  Writers  of  Larger  Choral  Works,  Mrs.  Beach,  Buck,  Van  der 
Stucken,  et  al. 

d.  American  Writers  of  Art  Songs  and  other  smaller  compositions  of  older 
types — Mason,  Gilchrist,  Whiting,  Russ,  Kroeger,  Nevin,  et  al. 

2.  American  Writers  of  Distinctly  American  Types  of  Composition: 

a.  Indian  Theme  Idealized — MacDowell,  Cadman,  Lieurance,  et  al. 

b.  Negro  Theme  Idealized — Foster,  et  al.  (Dvorak). 

3.  American  Musical  Organizations  Sponsoring  Better  Music: 

a.  Prominent  Symphony  Orchestras. 

b.  Prominent  Opera  Companies. 

c.  Prominent  Choral  Societies. 

d.  Prominent  Musical  Conservatories  and  Universities  offering  Musical 
Courses. 

4.  American  Musical  Organizations  Sponsoring  /American  Music. 

a.  American   Symphony   Orchestra    (all   members   American— American 
Compositions  to  be  given  Premiere  hearing.) 

b.  National  Grand  Opera  (now  being  organized  at  Stony  Point.  X.  Y.) 
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FOREWORD 


The  junior  high  school,  consisting  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  years,  occupies  a  position  between  the  elementary  school  below 
(when  it  stops  at  the  sixth  year)  and  the  high  school  above.  In  the 
elementary  school  all  pupils  take  the  same  subjects,  while  in  the 
high  school  many  subjects  are  offered  from  among  which  the 
students  make  their  choices  under  competent  guidance  of  parents 
and  teachers.  The  growth  in  the  number  of  junior  high  schools  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  past  few  years  is  striking 
evidence  of  the  approval  which  their  work  has  gained. 

The  courses  of  study  for  the  San  Francisco  junior  high  schools 
herewith  presented  have  been  in  process  of  development  over  a 
period  of  three  years.  During  the  school  year  1924-25,  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  then  State  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Olney,  committees  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  materials  and  organizing 
them  into  courses  of  study.  The  tentative  courses  which  were  the 
outcomes  of  their  efforts  were  put  in  operation  in  the  junior  high 
schools  of  the  city  for  the  following  two  years. 

From  such  use  it  became  apparent  that  certain  revisions  might 
well  be  made.  This  work  was  then  undertaken,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Walter  C.  Xolan,  who  associated 
with  him  Professors  John  Guy  Fowlkes  and  Giles  Ruch  as  consult- 
ants. Committees  of  teachers  again  aided  in  the  work  of  revision. 
The  result  of  these  manifold  labors  is  now  set  forth  in  print  as 
the  San  Francisco  Junior  High  School  Courses  of  Study. 

In  most  cases  the  courses  have  been  made  rather  complete  in 
outline  and  suggestion.  "We  trust,  however,  that  this  plan  will  not 
conflict  either  with  the  needed  elasticity  in  the  program  or  the 
expression  of  the  teacher's  individuality.  Nor  do  we  deem  this 
production  to  be  the  final  word  in  the  junior  high  school  curriculum; 
on  the  other  hand  we  anticipate  that  the  junior  high  school  courses 
will  undergo  continuous  revision  as  experience  justifies. 

Finally,  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  several  com- 
mittees for  their  efficient  service  and  to  the  many  teachers  who 
have  made  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  subject  matter 
and  organization  of  these  courses. 

J.  M.  GWIXN, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Time  Allotments  by  Periods  of  Junior  High  School  Subjects 


7th  8th  9th 


English   5  5  5 

Social  Science   5  5  5 

Mathematics   4  4  0 

Assembly — Clubs    Ill 

Prevocational-Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science   3  3  3 

General  Science   2  2  2 

Music    2  2  0 

Drawing    2  0  0 

Physical  Education    2  2  2 

Electives    4  6  12 

Total   30  30  30 


Note:  General  Language — four  periods  required  in  Low  Seventh  Grade. 


Electives 

High  Seventh  Grade 

Spanish    4     Home-Making   4 

French    4     Mechanic  Arts   4 

English    4     Drawing   4 

Latin    4     Music    4 


Low  and  High  Eighth  Grade 


Spanish    3 

French    3 

English    3 

Latin    3 

Home-Making    3 


Mechanic  Arts   3 

Drawing   3 

Music    3 

Printing    3 

Typewriting    3 


Junior  Business  Training,  3  (High  Eighth  Grade  only). 

Low  and  High   Ninth  Grade 

The  above  electives  plus  Mathematics  4  periods  per  week 
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GENERAL  SCIENCE 


GENERAL  IXTKODUCTIOX. 

This  required  course  in  General  Science  for  the  Seventh,  Eighth  and 
Ninth  Grades  is  planned  to  be  covered  in  two  one-hour  periods  a  week. 

The  dominant  objective  is  to  lead  the  youth  in  the  scientific  exploration 
of  his  environment,  thus  giving  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  science 
thru  contact  and  observation.  It  is  planned  to  develop  a  co-operative  rela- 
tionship with  nature  by  achieving  the  objectives  of  each  unit. 

The  course  first  introduces  the  youth  to  his  natural  environment  and 
aids  him  in  a  fuller  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  simple  natural  phe- 
nomena most  common  in  his  life.  It  aims  thru  the  study  of  conditions  and 
forces  governing  changes  on  the  earth's  surface  to  introduce  him  to  the 
processes  of  scientific  reasoning  and  to  acquaint  him  with  conditions  on  the 
earth  which  have  most  to  do  with  his  economic  life.  It  later  shows  him  how 
man  has  controlled  the  natural  forces  for  his  own  use  and  opens  the  doors 
to  many  useful  and  pleasurable  occupations.  An  appreciation  of  the  laws  of 
hygienic  living  and  a  better  understanding  of  their  necessity  is  inculcated. 

A  greater  amount  of  material  is  offered  in  each  unit  than  can  be  covered 
by  the  average  class.  Each  teacher  should  therefore  select  such  phases 
as  seem  best  suited  to  her  group.  The  time  allotment  for  each  unit  has  been 
set  and  it  is  hoped  It  can  be  adhered  to.  A  teacher  should  include  a 
favorite  topic,  if  time  permits,  but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  important 
topics.  The  course  should  be  kept  up-to-date  by  introducing  the  new  scien- 
tific accomplishments. 

The  problem  project  method  of  instruction  is  the  one  best  suited  to  this 
exploratory  period.  By  this  course  in  science  it  is  planned  to  develop  in  the 
youth  independence  of  thinking  and  acting,  the  habits  of  accuracy,  exactitude, 
suspended  judgment  and  perseverance.  Opportunity  is  offered  to  develop  an 
appreciation  of  privileges,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life  in  this  age  of 
rapidly  developing  science. 

This  course  will  necessarily  have  to  be  developed  by  visualization  work, 
recitation,  demonstration,  note-book,  reference  material,  organization  of 
clubs,  visits  to  museums  and  parks,  use  of  lantern  slides,  motion  pictures  and 
exhibits.  So  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  youth  should  be  given  opportunity  to 
develop  individual  aptitudes  through  the  solution  of  problems  and  develop- 
ment of  constructive  projects  in  which  he  has  a  special  interest,  initiative, 
resourcefulness  and  which  stimulates  him  to  more  purposeful  activities. 

^  As  the  work  progresses  it  will  be  found  to  correlate  with  such  subjects 
as  social  science,  physical  education,  mathematics,  mechanical  arts  and  home- 
making.  This  relationship  should  be  stressed  and  the  development  will 
stimulate  interest  in  the  curriculum  of  the  entire  school.  The  realization  of 
the  inter-dependence  of  all  subjects  has  great  educational  value  and  leads  to 
a  development  of  a  civic-scientific  group  consciousness. 

The  basic  texts  now  in  use  are: 

Small  wood.  W.  M..  Reveley,  I.  L..  and  Bailey,  G.  A.:    Biology  for  High 
Schools.   192  0.— Allyn  and  Bacon. 

Van  Buskirk,  E.  F.,  and  Smith.  E.  L. :     The  Science  of  Everyday  Life. 
Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.    1925. — Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
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The  course  does  not  follow  these  books  or  any  book.  It  calls  for  a  great 
deal  of  reference  material.    (See  list  at  end  of  course). 

The  Committee  regrets  that  the  time  has  been  so  limited  for  this  work 
and  the  reference  pages  not  complete.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  each  teacher  will 
follow  the  course  as  outlined  and  be  ready  to  assist  in  bettering  it  and  adopting 
it  to  the  needs  of  the  San  Francisco  Junior  High  youth. 

Grade  Low  S,eveiith. 

Unit  One — Air  and  Air  Temperatures.    (Eight  weeks). 

Unit  Two — Water.    (Six  weeks). 

Unit  Three— Rocks  and  Soil.    (Six  weeks). 

Grade  High  Seventh. 

Unit  One — Plant  Lite  and  Its  Relation  to  Its  Environment.  (Eight 
weeks) . 

Unit  Two — Animal  Life  and  Its  Relation  to  Its  Environment.  (Two 
weeks) . 

Unit  Three — Food.    (Ten  weeks). 

Grade  Low  Eighth. 
Unit  One — Plant  Life  in  Home  Grounds  and  Parks.    (Four  weeks). 
Unit  Two — Animal  Life  in  Home  Grounds  and  Parks.    (Four  weeks). 
Unit  Three — Man  as  an  Animal.   (Twelve  weeks). 

Grade  High  Eighth. 
Unit  One — Man  as  an  Animal   [continued  from  Low  Eighth].  (Five 
weeks) . 

Unit  Two — Clothing.    (Five  weeks). 

Unit  Three — Home  Plans  and  Construction.   (Ten  weeks). 

Grade  Low  Ninth. 

Unit  One — The  Heavenly  Bodies.    (Eight  weeks). 

Unit  Two — Work  with  Everyday  Machines.    (Seven  weeks). 

Unit  Three — Air  and  Water  Put  to  Work.    (Five  weeks). 

Grade  High  Ninth. 

Unit  One — Electricity  in  the  Home.    (Eight  weeks). 
Unit  Two — Communication.    (Seven  weeks). 
Unit  Three — Transportation.    (Five  weeks). 

GRADE  LOW  SEVENTH 

I.  GEiNERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  arouse  an  interest  in  the  natural  environment. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Air  and  Air  Temperatures.   (Eight  weeks). 

Unit  Two — Water.    (Six  weeks). 

Unit  Three — Rocks  and  Soil.    (Six  weeks). 

* 

UNIT  ONE — AIR  AND  AIR  TEMPERATURES. 

(Eight  Weeks) . 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.     Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Understanding  of  the  interdependence  in  the  natural  en- 
vironment. 

2.  Knowledge  of  matter  and  its  forms. 

8.    Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  air  for  life. 

4.  Knowledge  of  constituents  and  properties  of  air. 

5.  Realization  that  air  is  a  tangible  substance. 

6.  Knowledge  of  causes,  changes  and  effects  of  temperature. 
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II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


I.    Environment  Made  Up  of  Matter. 


Content 

A.  Matter  is  anything  that  occapies 
space. 

1.  Three  forms. 

a.  Solid — ice. 

b.  Liquid — water. 

c.  Gas — steam. 

2.  Two  classes. 

a.  Organic. 

1,  Once  living. 

2.  Forms  ashes  when  burned. 

b.  Inorganic. 

3.  Properties. 

a.  Occupies  space. 

b.  Has  weight. 

c.  Is  inactive. 

1.  Requires  force. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 
Van  B  iskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  9,  33. 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  44-51. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Sugar,  bread,  paper,  humus  can 
be  barned  to  show  ashes. 

Project: 

1.  Bring  in  list  of  things  classed  as 
matter,  such  as  animals,  plants, 
air,  minerals,  water,  etc. 


II.    Air  Is  a  Form  of  Matter. 


A.  Gas. 

B.  Ocean  of  air  above  and  about  called 
atmosphere. 

C.  Properties. 

1.  Real  substance. 

2.  Occupies  space. 

3.  Has  weight, 

a.   One  cu.  ft.  weighs  1  ounce. 

4.  Exerts  pressure. 

a.  Atmospheric  pressure  can  be 
measured. 
1.  Barometer. 

a.  Mercurial. 

b.  Aneroid. 

1.  Measures  height. 

NOTE:  Mention  further  properties 
but  leave  detailed  study  for 
ninth  grade. 

5.  Can  be  compressed. 

a.  Used  to  run  cars. 

b.  Pumps. 

1.  Exhaust. 

2.  Suction. 

3.  Force. 

6.  Carries  sound  waves. 

7.  Reflects  light. 

8.  Holds  heat. 

9.  Expands  when  heated. 

10.  Contracts  when  cooled  or  com- 
pressed. 

11.  Winds. 


D.  Composition  of  air. 
1.  Complex  mixture, 
a.  Elements. 

1.  Oxygen  1/5  of  atmos- 
phere. 


Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  3-9. 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  72-78. 
Darrow,  p.  59. 

Tarr  and  Von  Engeln,  pp.  20-21. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Invert  "empty"  glass  in  water. 

2.  Weigh  football  or  balloon  before 
and  after  filling. 

3.  Weigh  a  broken  and  an  unbroken 
light  bulb. 

4.  Draw  a  liquid  through  a  straw. 

5.  Invert  a  tumbler  of  water  with 
cardboard  over  its  month. 

6.  Empty  a  tall  jar  of  water  with  a 
siphon. 

7.  Make  a  mercurial  barometer. 

8.  Study  aneroid  barometer. 

9.  Change  of  air  pressure  on  moun- 
tain. 

Project: 

Work  of  Galileo  dei  Galilei.  Torri- 
celli,  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright 
and  Pascal. 

NOTE:  Air  has  enormous  force  when 
in  motion  and  may  do  tremendous 
work. 

Controlled  forces  to  be  studied  in 
Ninth  Grade. 

Demonstration : 

Automobile  tire. 

Readings: 
Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  27-29, 
43-45.  6S-79. 

Tarr  and  Von  Engeln.  pp.  395-401. 
Washburn,  pp.  293,  299. 
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2.   Nitrogen   4 /5    of  atmos- 
phere. 

b.  Compound. 

1.   Carbon  dioxide. 

c.  Water  vapor. 

d.  Dust. 

e.  Helium,  argon,   neon,  kryp- 
ton and  xenon. 


E.  Chemical  properties. 

1.  Oxidation. 

a.  Chemical  change.  One  by 
which  elements  are  rear- 
ranged to  produce  a  new 
substance. 

b.  Products  of  oxidation. 

1.  Water— H2O. 

2.  Carbon  dioxide. 

3.  Heat. 

4.  Light. 

5.  Weathering. 

2.  Physical  change.  One  by  which 
no  new  substance  is  formed. 


F.  Air  and  life. 

1.  Air  provided  food  for  plants, 
a.  Carbon  dioxide. 

1.  From  animals. 

2.  All  animals  need  pure  air. 
a.  Oxygen. 

1.   Plants  release  oxy- 
gen into  the  air. 


Demonstration: 

1.  Make  oxygen  by  heating  potas- 
sium chlorate  and  show  it  is  taste- 
less, odorless,  invisible  and  sup- 
ports combustion. 

2.  Draw  air  thru  moist  paper  in  fun- 
nel to  show  dust. 

Project: 

Life  and  works  of  Priestley, 
Scheele  and  Antoine  Lavoisier. 

Reading: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  30-32. 

Demonstration : 

Iron  is  oxidized  by  oxygen — rust. 
Coal  burned — heat  given  off  and 
ashes  remain. 

Demonstration : 

Fire  needs  oxygen.   Smother  a  fire. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Water  frozen  to  ice. 

2.  Ice  heated  to  water. 

3.  Water  boiled  to  steam. 

4.  Wood,  steel  or  stone  sawed  into 
pieces. 

Reading: 
Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  64-76. 
Project : 

1.  Keep  a  balanced  aquarium. 

Demonstration: 

1.  Note  the  reaction  of  pupil  where 
temperature  varies. 

2.  Show  the  effect  of  bad  air  on  our 
health.  Mention  State  Law  and 
mechanical  means  of  regulating 
dust  in  factories. 

3.  Use  of  oxygen  in  hospitals  and 
mines. 


III.    Air  Temperatures. 


A.  Source  of  heat  is  the  sun. 

B.  Heat  from  sun  is: 

1.  Absorbed  by  the  air  as  sun's 
rays  pass  to  earth. 

2.  Absorbed  by  rocks  and  water. 

C.  Transmission  of  heat. 
1.  Conduction — 

a.  When  heat  passes  from  warm 
to  colder  part. 

1.  Good  conductors:  Metals. 

2.  Poor  conductors;  Marble, 
wood,  cloth,  glass,  leather, 
water,  air  and  ground. 
The  earth  is  warm  be- 
cause its  surface  is  com- 
posed of  materials  which 
are  poor  conductors  and 
hence  retain  most  of  the 
sun's  heat. 


Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  66. 

Washburn,  pp.  88-102. 

Tarr  and  Von  Engeln,  pp.  401-405. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Allow  pan  of  water  to  stand  in  sun. 

2.  Place  end  of  piece  of  iron  into  a 
flame  and  note  how  the  other  end 
becomes  hot. 

Projects: 

1.  Test  metals  for  power  of  conduc- 
tion. 

2.  List  uses  of  good  and  poor  con- 
ductors, such  as  clothes,  cooking 
utensils  and  fireless  cooker. 

3.  Test  earth  at  different  depths  for 
heat. 
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2.  Convection: 

a.  When  a  liquid  or  gas  moves 
away  from  a  hot  object  car- 
rying heat  with  it. 

b.  Air  currents,  winds,  breezes, 
ventilation  and  heating  sys- 
tem and  all  ocean  currents 
depend  upon  the  principle  of 
convection, 

c.  Heating  of  rooms  and  build- 
ings depends  on  convection. 


3.  Radiation. 

a.  When  heat  passes  from  one 
body  to  another  without  an 
intervening  medium. 

b.  The  earth  receives  its  heat 
from  the  sun  by  radiation. 

1.  Medium  between  earth 
and  sun  called  ether. 

2.  Air  and  clouds  prevent 
loss  of  heat  which  is  re- 
flected by  the  earth  be- 
cause they  are  poor  con- 
ductors. 

3.  Electric  bulb — good  ex- 
ample of  radiation. 

4.  Best  radiators  are  best  ab- 
sorbers of  heat. 

5.  Poor  radiators  are  poor 
absorbers  of  heat. 

6.  Thermos  bottle. 

c.  Application  of  radiation. 

1.  Light  objects  radiate  heat 
faster — clothing. 

2.  Radiation  used  for  heat- 
ing. 

3.  Water  in  black  kettle 
heats  faster,  but  cools 
faster. 

4.  Heat  is  reflected  from 
earth's  surface. 


Demonstration : 

In  a  test  tube  of  water,  place  a  small 
piece  of  ice  and  weight  it  down 
at  the  bottom.  Heat  water  to  boil- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  and 
the  ice  will  remain  unmelted. 

Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  96,  315. 

Washburn,  pp.  118-119. 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  233,  238. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Boil  water  in  a  beaker,  dropping 
in  sawdust.  Note  sawdust  circu- 
lates from  top  to  bottom  and  back. 
Water  is  in  continuous  circula- 
tion— hot  always  rising. 

2.  Hold  a  candle  flame  at  top  and 
then  bottom  of  open  door.  Note 
direction  of  flame. 

Project: 

1.  From  above  demonstration  discuss 
proper  ventilation. 

Demonstration : 

1,  Expose  a  bowl  of  sand  and  one 
of  water  to  sunlight  and  note 
which  heats  the  faster.  Remove 
to  shade  and  note  cooling. 

Project: 

1.  Plot  the  daily  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  S.  F.  for  a  month 
in  the  form  of  a  curve. 

Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  p.  314. 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  233-238. 
Washburn,  pp.  122-128. 
Tarr  and  Von  Engeln,  pp.  401-406. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Place  hand  on  illuminated  electric 
globe,  heat  passes  from  wire  to 
glass;  altho  no  air. 

2.  Hold  a  hot  iron  ball  near  a  ther- 
mometer. The  ball  cools  by  radia- 
tion and  mercury  used  by  absorp- 
tion. 

3.  Explain  and  demonstrate  a  ther- 
mos bottle.  Liquid  stays  same  for 
48  hours  because  very  little  heat 
enters  by  conduction,  convection 
or  radiation. 
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a.  Snow  blindness, 

b.  Sunburn  while  at  sea. 

c.  Water    reflects  more 
heat  than  rock. 

4.  Heat  is  used  in  chemical  reac- 
tions. 

D.  Measurement  of  temperature. 
1.  Thermometer. 

a.  Kinds. 

1.  Centigrade — boiling  point 
100°;  freezing,  0. 

2.  Fahrenheit — boiling  point 
212°;  freezing,  32°. 

b.  Change  from  C.  to  F.,  mul- 
tiply by  9/5  and  add  32. 

c.  Change  from  F.  to  C,  sub- 
tract 32  and  multiply  by  5/9. 

d.  Other  kinds  of  thermometers. 

1.  Color — obtains  tempera- 
ture by  color  of  flame. 

2.  Electric — measures  tem- 
perature by  current. 

E.  Uses. 

1.  Physicians  —  (Normal  tempera- 
ture 98.4°  F.). 

2.  Manufacture    of    foods,  sugar 
and  syrup. 

3.  To  detect  adulterants. 

4.  Oven  temperatures. 

5.  Hot  houses. 

6.  Incubators. 

7.  Manufacture  of  steel. 

8.  In  buildings,  school  and  home. 

9.  Weather  bureau. 

F.  Boiling  point. 

1.  Is  the  temperature  at  which 
liquid  bubbles  rapidly  and 
changes  into  a  vapor. 

a.  Liquids  boil  at  different  tem- 
peratures. 

b.  Salt,  baking  soda,  raise  tem- 
perature of  boiling. 

c.  Air  pressure. 

1.  Potatoes  cannot  be  cooked 
on  top  of  a  high  moun- 
tain because  boiling  point 
below  temperature  re- 
quired to  cook  potatoes. 

G.  Distillation. 

1,  Is  the  separation  of  a  substance 
from  some  other  substance  by  a 
process  of  evaporation. 

H.  Expansion  and  Contraction. 

1.  Most  objects  expand  when 
heated  and  contract  when 
cooled. 

a.   Exceptions — Water  and  lead 
increase  when  cooled. 

2.  Uses  of  principle. 

a.  Spaces  in  rails. 

b.  Cement  walks. 

c.  Steel  bridges. 

d.  Mercury  in  thermometer  ex- 
pands when  heated. 


Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  288-289. 
Tarr  and  Von  Engeln,  pp.  402-403. 
W^ood  and  Carpenter,  p.  257. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Make  a  thermometer. 

Projects: 

1.  Draw  a  thermometer  to  scale  and 
subdivide  into  F.  and  C.  degrees. 

2.  Life  and  work  of  Fahrenheit.  Date 
of  birth  unknown.  Died,  1736.  Be- 
fore the  thermometer  heat  was 
judged  by  sensation.  First  ther- 
mometers used  spirits  of  wine, 
but  mercury  proved  better. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Take  and  record  temperatures  of 
members  of  class. 

2.  Butter  should  melt  at  94°  C. 


Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  116,  160. 
Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  pp.  169-170. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Obtain  the  boiling  point  of  water, 
alcohol,  milk,  mercury,  etc. 


Demonstration: 

Distill  ink,  salt  water  solution,  etc. 

Project: 

List  examples  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction. 

Demonstration: 

Observe  thermometer. 
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Demonstration : 
Rub  wood,  hands,  etc. 


e.  Accurate  measurements,  as 
surveying    tape,  expansion 
considered. 
Friction. 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  the  surface 
of  one  body  against  that  of  an- 
other is  friction. 

2.  Produces  heat. 

The  sun  a  storehouse  of  energy. 
1.   Sun's  heat  is  caused  by  friction 

of  particles  of  sun  being  forced 

together. 

Earth  depends   upon  sun  for  its 
energy. 

1.  Muscular  energy. 

a.   Plants  and  animals  require 
heat. 

2.  Electrical  energy. 

3.  Steam,  coal  and  oil. 

4.  Water. 

5.  Wind  power. 

UNIT  TWO — WATER. 

(Six  weeks) . 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.    Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Understanding  of  the  composition,  forms  and  properties 
of  water. 

2.  Appreciating  the  nature  of  the  tremendous  weight  of  water 
deposited  in  the  mountains  as  rain  and  snow. 

3.  Knowledge  of  man's  uses  and  dependence  on  water. 


[I.   DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

I.  Water 

Content 

V.  Three  forms. 

1.  Water  at  ordinary  temperature 
is  a  liquid. 

2.  Water  at  100°  C.  is  a  gas. 

3.  Water  at  0"  C.  is  a  solid, 
a.  Water  expands  when  it 

freezes. 

1.  Exception  to  the  rule. 

3.  Composition  of  water. 

1.  Hydrogen,  Ho. 

2.  Mineral  content. 

3.  Oxygen,  O. 

4.  Invisible  substances, 
a.   Pollution    is    indicated  by 

traits   of   green,   yellow  or 
brown. 


Sources  of  water. 

1.  Precipitation  is  falling  of  water 
in  any  form. 

a.  Rain. 

b.  Snow. 

c.  Hail. 

1.  Raindrops  change  to  ice 
as  they  fall. 

2.  Evaporation. 

a.  The  passing  off  into  the  air 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Van  Biiskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  27-28. 
Washburn,  pp.  97-99. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Boil  water,  collect  steam  and 
allow  to  cool — freeze  if  possible. 

2.  Fill  bottle  with  water  and  place 
in  pail  of  ice  and  salt. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Heat  water  in  a  watch  glass  and 
note  residue. 

2.  Repeat  with  salt  water. 

3.  Filter  thru  filter  paper. 

4.  Place  lamp  chimney  on  ring 
stand;  tie  cheese  cloth  at  bottom; 
put  in  %  large  gravel.  small 
gravel,  and  I3  fine  sand.  Pour  wa- 
ter through. 

Projects : 

1.  Measure  rainfall  with  rain  gauge, 
for  a  given  time. 

2.  Note  amount  of  precipitation  from 
newspaper  and  weather  map. 

Demonstrations : 
1.  Wet  two  pieces  of  cloth  and  place 
one  in  sunshine  and  one  in  shade. 
— Note  change  and  differences. 
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b. 


(1. 


of  a  liquid  in  the  form  of  a 
gas  or  vapor. 
Constantly  going  on. 

1.  From  lakes,  streams,  riv- 
ers, and  oceans. 

2.  Soil. 

3.  Plants  and  animals. 
This  vapor  is  carried  along 

the  air  by  winds. 
Condensation    is  constantly 


gomg  on. 


to 


b. 


c. 


Changing  of  vapor 
liquid  or  solid. 
Vapor  changed  to  snow, 
hail  or  rain  on  meeting  a 
cold  current  of  air  on  a 
mountain  covered  with 
same. 

a.  Depends   on  tempera- 
ture. 

Saturated  air  will  not 
take  up  any  more  mois- 
ture. 

Cooling  below  satura- 
tion causes  dew,  after 
warm  day. 

D.  What  becomes  of  water  that  falls 
as  rain? 

1.  Some  runs  off  into  streams, 
rivers,  then  oceans,  depending 
on: 

a.  Slope. 

b.  Character  of  soil. 

c.  Vegetation  present. 

d.  Light  or  heavy  rainfall. 

2.  Some  sinks  into  earth  and  slowly 
seeps  into  stream  and  ocean. 

3.  Some  evaporates  immediately, 
a.  Capillarity. 

4.  Some  taken  up  by  plant  life, 
a.  Osmosis. 

5.  Forests. 

a.  Conserve  water. 

b.  Trees  planted  on  hills. 

c.  Cutting  down  forests  affects: 

1.  Water  supply. 

2.  Soft  earth  washed  away. 


2.  Hold  hand  over  spout  of  kettle. 

3.  Blow  on  cold  piece  of  glass. 

4.  Place  ice  in  jar.   Why  does  out 
side  become  foggy? 

5.  A  plate  of  water  will  evaporate 
even  on  a  cold  day. 

Project: 

Note  vapor  rising  from  damp  places 


Demonstrations : 

1.  Pour  water  into  glasses  containin; 
sand,  clay,  fine  gravel  and  loanj 
Note  rate  of  sinking.  i 

2.  Pour  water   on   inclined  box  o 
sand  and  on  horizontal  box. 

3.  Use  wick  or  blotting  paper  in  w£ 
ter  to  explain  capillarity. 

4.  Place  celery  in  colored  water. 


Projects : 

Name  and  locate  forests, 
tares. 


Bring  pic 


A.  Small  spring  due  to: 

1.  Porous  and  non-porous  rock. 

2.  Rain  seeps  through  porous  rocks 
until  it  reaches  the  non-porous. 

3.  Flows  on  top  of  non-porous 
until  it  reaches  the  side  of  a 
hill. 

4.  Collects — spring. 

5.  If  mineral  matter  dissolved, 
a.   Mineral  spring. 

B.  Large  springs  or  fissure  springs. 

1.  Rain  sinks  into  porous  rock  and 
flows  until  it  comes  to  an  open- 
ing. 

C.  Artesian  wells. 

1.  Same  as  large  spring  except 
source  of  water  is  high. 


li.    Underground  Water. 

Project: 

List  various  bodies  of  water.  Decid 
best  places  for  wells. 

Reading : 

Tarr  and  Von  Engeln,  pp.  55-56. 

Reading : 

Tarr  and  Von  Engeln,  pp.  95-97. 


Reading : 

Snyder,  pp.  220-222. 
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2.  Water  spouts  high  because  of 
pressure. 


Geysers. 

1.  A  hot  stream  of  water  which 
spouts  from  earth  periodically. 

2.  Found  in  places  of  great  under- 
ground heat.    Principally  in: 

a.  Iceland. 

b.  New  Zealand. 

c.  Yellowstone. 

3.  Four  stages  in  the  eruptions. 

a.  Underground  rambling. 

b.  Water  overflows  its  banks. 

c.  Water  spouts. 

d.  Water  subsides. 


4.  Spouts  water  periodically. 

a.  Water  is  heated  to  boiling 
point  and  produces  steam 
and  spouts.  Water  is  cooled 
by  air  and  falls  back  and 
must  be  heated  again  to 
boiling  point. 

b.  Increase  of  pressure  raises 
the  boiling  point. 

E.  Kinds  of  water. 

1,  Hard;  permanent;  temporary. 

2.  Soft. 

F.  Water  as  a  solvent. 

1.  Dissolves  many  substances  and 
deposits  them  when  evaporated. 

2.  All  water  has  some  mineral  mat- 
ter. 

3.  Caves    caused   by   solution  of 
limestone. 

4.  Lakes  evaporate  and  leave  salt 
for  commercial  uses. 


G.  Water  as  ice. 

1.  Cooled  to  0°  C.  or  32°  F. 

2.  Snow  accumulates  thousands  of 
feet  deep. 

3.  Sheet  of  slowly  moving  ice  is 
an  ice  cap. 

4.  Arms  of  these  ice  caps  are  gla- 
ciers. 

a.  In  Greenland  glaciers  cover 
entire  surface  of  land. 

b.  Icebergs  break  off. 

c.  Enormoas  quantity  of  rock 
material  carried  by  glaciers. 

5.  Moraines. 

a.  Rocks,    Sand,    gravel,  clay, 
boulders,  trees,  etc. 


Demonstration : 

Place  a  bucket  of  water  on  a  stand 
and  allow  water  to  run  down  thru 
siphon.    Note  heiglit   water  spouts 
when  tube  is  pointed  upward. 
Reading : 

Tarr  and  Von  Engeln,  pp.  23'J-242. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Note  the  temperature  of  boiling 
in  a  flask. 

2.  While  water  is  boiling  blow  thru 
a  hole  in  the  stopi)er  of  flask.  Note 
the  effect  of  additional  pressure. 

3.  Asain  while  water  is  boiling  add 
some  cold  water.  Water  stops 
boiling  until  more  heat  is  applied. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  use  of  washing  soda,  borax, 
etc.,  on  hard  water. 

2.  By  boiling  water  of  temporary 
hardness  it  is  softened. 

3.  Shake  20  cc.  of  water  and  soap 
solution.  If  an  insoluble  compound 
forms  on  top  instead  of  lather  the 
water  is  hard. 

Readings: 

Snyder,  pp.  223-22S,  229-230. 
Tarr  and  Von  Engeln,  p.  65. 

Demonstration : 

Evaporate  salt  water  to  dryness. 

Projects: 

1.  Report  on  manufacture  of  salt. 
Leslie  Salt  Company,  located  on 
S.  F.  Bay. 

2.  Great  Salt  Lake. 

3.  Dead  Sea. 
Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  97,  140. 
Snyder,  p.  320-325. 

Project: 

1.  Reports  on  where  glaciers  are. 
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Erosion, 

a.  Ice  exerts  tremendous  pres- 
sure and  rocks  are  cracked 
and  broken. 


A,  Three  necessities  of  life, 

1,  Air,  water,  food, 

2.  Foand  in  foods. 


III.    Water  a  Necessity. 

Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp,  115-117. 

IV.    Tlie  Ocean. 


A,  Covers  70%  of  earth's  surface. 

B,  Water  exerts  tremendous  power. 

C,  Irregularity  of  shore  line  due  to 
wave  action, 

NOTE:  Controlled  forces  of  water 
to  be  studied  in  Ninth  Grade, 
also  uses  and  Hetch  Hetchy. 

UNIT  THREE — ROCKS  AND  SOIL. 
(Six  weeks). 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  Intelligent  realization  that  the  earth  is  the  storehouse  from 
which  all  man's  material  needs  are  supplied. 

2.  Knowledge  of  facts  dealing  with  the  structure  of  the  earth 
and  forces  operating  in  its  control. 

3.  Appreciation  of  natural  beauty  on  earth's  surface. 

4.  Understanding  the  formation  of  soil. 
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II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

I.  R 


Content 

A.  Hard  mineral  substance  of  natural 
origin  may  be  a  single  mineral  or 
many. 

B.  Rock-forming  elements. 

1,  Over  80  known, 

2,  Eight  make  up  98%  of  earth's 
crust.  Oxygen,  silicon,  alumi- 
num, iron,  calcium,  potassium, 
sodium,  magnesium. 

C.  Classes. 

1.  Sedimentary  rocks  are  most 
common  and  are  made  of  sand, 
clay,  pebbles  and  other  sedi- 
ments. 

a.  Deposited  ages  ago  and  af- 
terward pressed  and  cement- 
ed together. 

b.  Underground  water  brings 
natural  cementing  materials 
and  binds  the  grains  together, 

c.  Pressure  converts  them  into 
rocks. 

d.  Examples: 

1.  Shale  formed  of  fine 
grained  mud. 

2.  Sandstone  from  the  sand. 

3.  Limestone  from  skeletons 
and  shells  of  myriads  of 
creatures. 

e.  Commonest  rocks  found. 

f.  Also  called  stratified  because 
they  occur  in  layers  or  strata. 

2.  Igneous  rocks. 


ocks. 

Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  p.  135. 

Whitbeck,  pp.  25-26. 

Tarr  and  Von  Engeln,  pp.  26-28. 

Project: 

Give  properties  of  elements. 

Projects: 

1.  Visit   places   where   earth's  bed 
rock  may  be  seen. 

2.  Study   even   one   rock   ledge  or 
quarry. 


Projects: 

1.  Collect  rocks  and  classify  as  to 
hardness,  scratches  glass,  etc. 

2.  Collect  as  many  fossils  as  possible. 

3.  Determine  uses  of  rocks. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Notice  crystals  of  different  min- 
erals. 

2.  Examine  granite  and  note  various 
metals. 
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a.  Have  been  under  such  in- 
tense heat  that  they  are 
liquid  or  molten  and  after- 
ward cooled. 

b.  Usually  found  in  mountain- 
ous regions. 

c.  Made  of  crystals  of  various 
metals. 

d.  Granite  best  known  example. 
3.   Metamorphic  rocks. 

a.  Where  once  either  sedimen- 
tary or  igneous  and  have 
undergone  some  changes 
which  altered  their  charac- 
ter and  appearance. 

b.  By  prolonged  pressure  ac- 
companied by  heat,  limestone 
has  been  changed  into 
marble. 

c.  Shale  may  become  slate. 

D.  Classes  of  minerals. 

1.  The  metals. 

2.  Mineral  fuels. 

a.  Coal,  petroleum  and  natural 
gas. 

1.  Coal. 

a.  Vast  quantities  of  veg- 
etable matter  collected 
in  swamps. 

b.  Beds  of  peat  formed. 

c.  Peat  is  spongy  black 
or  brown  mass  of  veg- 
etation in  swamps. 

d.  Dried  and  used  for 
fuel. 

e.  Lignite  is  brown  coal; 
better  fuel  than  peat. 

f.  Soft  or  bituminous  coal, 
better  fuel  than  lignite. 

g.  Anthracite  or  hard 
coal. 

2.  Coal  contains  heat  or  en- 
ergy from  sun  which 
plants  and  trees  absorbed 
while  they  were  growing. 

3.  Building  stones. 

a.   Granite,  marble,  etc. 

4.  Precious  and  semi-pre- 
cious stones. 

5.  Masonry  materials. 

6.  Mineral  fertilizer. 

7.  Mineral  paints. 

8.  Mineral  waters. 

9.  Miscellaneous  minerals, 
a.  Salt,    asbestos,  talc, 
borax,  etc. 


Projects: 

1.  List  materials  from  earth's  crust 
used  in  school  building,  City  Hall 
and  other  buildings. 

2.  Find  out  where  mines,  quarries, 
clay  pits,  mineral  springs,  or  oil 
wells  are  in  city,  county  and  state. 

3.  Report  on  mining  of  iron,  gold 
and  other  metals. 

4.  Report  on  the  story  of  coal. 

5.  Report  on  commercial  salt. 

6.  Sources  of  valuable  metals  and 
stones. 

7.  List  common  minerals. 

8.  Tell  of  manufacture  of  cement, 
plaster,  bricks,  pottery,  etc. 

9.  Production  of  aluminum  utensils. 

10.  List  coal  resources. 

11.  Show  on  map  where  coal  beds  are 
in  U.  S. 

12.  Give  use  of  various  minerals. 


II.  Th 

A.  Formation. 

1.  From  disintegration  or  rotting 
of  rock  and  organic  matter, 
n.  Its  structure. 

1.  Numberless  minute  parts  of  dif- 
ferent materials  brought  to- 
gether by  the  elements,  air,  wa- 
ter, etc. 


e  Soil. 

Readings: 
Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  135-142. 
Snyder,  pp.  317-325. 
Whitbeck,  pp.  63-68. 

Tarr  and  Von  Engeln,  pp.  22-23,  626- 

628. 
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C.  Components. 

1.  Clay — exceedingly  fine. 

a.  One-quarter  of  average  soil. 

b.  Sticky. 

c.  Supplies  mineral  food  for 
plants. 

2.  Sand. 

a.  Made  of  hard,  glassy  sub- 
stance, quartz. 

b.  Makes  ground  loose,  porous 
and  easy  to  till. 

3.  Loam. 

a.  Mixture  of  clay  with  sand 
or  gravel  and  humus,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  forms  of  soil. 

4.  Gravel,  coarse. 

5.  Humus. 

a.  Animal  and  vegetable  matter 
decayed  in  soil. 

b.  Easily  penetrated  by  air, 
water  and  roots  of  plants. 

D.  Animal  life  in  soil. 
1.   Great  value. 

a.  Earthworms. 

b.  Burrowing  animals. 

c.  Ants. 

E.  Importance  of  soil  bacteria. 

1.  Take  nitrogen  from  air  and 
produce  a  fertilizing  substance. 

F.  Soil  substances  needed  by  plants. 

1.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  ni- 
trogen, phosphorus,  sulphur, 
iron,  potash,  lime  and  mag- 
nesium. 

2.  Potash,  phosphorus  and  nitro- 
gen most  important. 

3.  Lime  needed  for  cotton. 

4.  Depletion  and  fertilization  of 
soils. 

5.  Crop  rotation. 

6.  Acid  or  alkali  soils. 

G.  Residual  soil. 

1.   Remains  when  it  is  formed. 

H.  Transported  soil. 

1.  By  wind. 

a.  Loess — most  important  be- 
cause of  fineness  of  fertility. 

2.  By  water,  floods,  etc. 
a.  Alluvium. 

3.  By  ice. 

a.  Glacial  soils. 

1.   Most    of    production  in 
farming  regions  of  U.  S. 

L  Soil-creep. 

1.  Soil  marks  its  way  down  the 
steeper  slopes. 

J.  Soil  wash  or  erosion. 

1.  From  slopes  not  protected  by 
vegetation. 

2.  Areas  become  worthless. 

3.  Government  is  planning  grass 
or  tree  covering. 

K.  U.  S.  and  State  supply  soil  testers 
to  farmers. 


Projects: 

1.  Examine  some  sand,  loam  and  clay 
under  a  magnifying  glass. 

2.  Place  a  handful  of  sand,  loam 
and  clay  in  separate  jars  of  water. 
Shake  each  thoroughly  and  allow 
to  stand  for  24  hours. 

3.  Compare  capillarity  of  loam  with 
sand,  clay,  gravel  and  humus. 

4.  Test  soils  for  absorption. 

5.  Test  soils  for  water  holding  ca- 
pacity. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Place  handful  of  garden  soil  in 
water,  shake  and  then  let  settle. 
Note  particles  on  top  of  water 
and  colored  water. 

2.  Burn  a  weighed  amount  of  garden 
soil  over  Bunsen  flame.  Notice 
smoke  from  organic  matter. 

Projects: 

1.  Examine  alfalfa  or  clover  roots 
and  explain  the  nodules. 

2.  Make  map  showing  crops  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

3.  Make  map  showing  fertile  land  in 
California. 

Project: 

1.  Reports  on  artificial  fertilization. 

2.  Test  with  litmus  paper. 

3.  Bring  in  pictures  and  study  them. 


Project: 

1.  List   places   where   erosion  has 
taken  place. 

2.  How  is  soil  in  your  garden  form- 


mi 
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GRADE  HIGH  SEVEN. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

An  understanding  of  the  interdependence  of  living  things. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Plant  Life  and  Its  Relation  to  its  Environment.  (Eight 
weeks) . 

Unit  Two — Animal  Life  in  Its  Relation  to  Its  Environment.  (Two 
weeks) . 

Unit  Three — Food.    (Ten  weeks). 

UNIT  ONE — PLANT  LIFE  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  ITS  ENVIRONMENT 

(Eight  weeks). 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.    Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  life  processes  of  the  growing  plant. 

2.  Ability  to  identify  and  explain  the  functions  of  the  parts 
of  plants. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  factors  governing  the  growth  of  plants. 

4.  Ability  to  give  intelligent  care  to  the  plants  about  the  home. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

I.  Plant 

Content 

A.  Structure  of  the  seed. 

1.  Testa. 

a.  Micropyle. 

2.  Cotyledons. 

3.  Embryo. 

4.  Endosperm. 

B.  Use  of  each  part. 

1.  Protection:  Testa. 

2.  Entrance  of  H2O  and  air:  Micro- 
pyle. 

3.  Storage    of    food    for  embryo 
plant;  cotyledons. 

4.  Provision  for  next  generation, 
embryo. 

5.  Food  for  the  embryo;  endo- 
sperm. 


Life. 

Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Smallwood,  Revelev  and  Bailey,  pp. 
1-15;  219-232. 

Van  Bnskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  220-234. 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  485-4S7, 
487  notes. 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  470-471;  498- 
501. 


C.  Origin  of  seed  in  flowers: 

1,  Flower   parts   and   their  func- 
tions: 

a.  Calyx  (sepals),  protection  of 
flower  in  bud. 

b.  Corolla    (petals),  attraction 
of  insects. 

c.  Stamens    (anther,  filament), 
production  of  pollen. 

d.  Pistil  (ovary),  for  protection 

I of  ovules;  (stigma)  for  re- 
ception of  pollen;  (style, 
for  protection  of  pollen  tube; 
(ovules),  the  egg  cells. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Examine  monocot  (corn)  and 
dicot  (bean)  seeds,  to  observe 
their  structure. 

2,  Test  seeds  for  nutrients;  for 
starch,  protein,  fat  and  minerals. 

Problems: 

1.  Draw  a  dicot  seed  and  label  all 
parts  studied. 

2.  Draw  a  monocot  seed,  label  parts 
and  give  their  uses. 

Project : 

1.  Collect  seeds  and  bring  to  class 
for  study  of  seed  dispersal. 

Readings : 
Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  227.  475. 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  682-684. 
Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  ed.  1926, 
pp.  549-551. 

Smallwood,  Reveley  and  Bailey,  pp. 
195-218. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Study  parts  of  flower  and  their 
functions.  In  assignment  preced- 
ing this  lesson,  pupils  should  be 
instructed  to  bring  simple  flowers, 
such  as  poppies,  lilies,  etc. 


2.  Pollination: 

a.  Agents,  insects  and  wind. 

b.  Self-pollination. 

c.  Cross-pollination. 

3.  Fertilization. 

a.  Growth  of  pollen  tube. 

b.  Fusion    of    two    cells  and 
formation  of  seed. 

D.  Plant  needs. 

1.  Water. 

a.  Source. 

Soil,  water  through  roots — 
osmosis. 

b.  Circulation. 

1.  In  stems. 

2.  In  leaves. 


Problem : 

Choose  a  simple  flower,  such  as 
single  geranium,  find  all  its  parts 
and  make  line  drawings  of  them 
and  label  each  part. 

Readings: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  682-684. 
Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  p.  478. 
Smallwood,  Reveley  and  Bailey,  pp. 
208-210. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Field  trip  to  observe  bees  in  ac- 
tion. 

2.  Film  The  Bee,  No.  E,  can  be  ob- 
tained from  U.  of  C.  Extension 
Dept. 

3.  Discussion  of  fertilization  and  dia- 
grammatical representation. 

Report: 

1.  Bring  in  a  summary  of  your  ob- 
servations of  bees  at  work. 

2.  Bring  in  a  written  explanation  of 
your  understanding  of  the  terms 
pollination  and  fertilization. 

Readings: 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  ed.  1926, 
pp.  475-480. 

Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  Fig.  69,  p.  80. 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  488-491, 
492. 

Smith,  E.  L.,  pp.  35-37. 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  490,  474. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Test  seeds  for  germination. 

2.  Germinate  seeds  with  various 
amounts  of  HoO. 

3.  Set  up  experiment  showing  osmo- 
sis. Wood  and  Carpenter,  488-490. 

4.  Observe  root  hairs  of  germinating 
radish  seeds  under  compound  mi- 
croscope. 

G.  Place  stalks  of  celery  in  diluted 
red  ink  overnight  to  show  circu- 
lation. 

Reports: 

1.  Summarize  your  ideas  of  the  proc- 
ess of  osmosis. 

2.  Draw  root  hairs  as  seen  through 
the  microscope  (this  should  be 
done  at  time  of  observation). 

Projects: 

1.  Make  a  pocket  garden. 

2.  Raise    house   plants   from  seed. 

(See     Smith's    Everyday  Science 
Projects,  p.  35,  for  suitable  varie- 
ties.) 

3.  Grow  bulbs  in  H9O.  ft 
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Soil. 

a.  Composition. 

1.  Pulverized  rock. 

2.  Organic  matter. 

b.  Types. 

1.  Clay. 

2.  Sand. 

3.  Loam. 

c.  Capillarity. 

1.  Value  of  soil  cultivation. 


Heat. 

a.  Effect  upon  growing  plants. 

b.  Relation  to  climatic  zones 
(include  vertical  zones)  and 
distribution  of  plants,  espe- 
cially those  of  economic 
value. 


Light. 

a.  Eftect  upon  growing  plants, 
tropism.  (Light  in  relation 
to  photosynthesis  need  only 
be  mentioned  here.  Full 
treatment  is  deferred  until 
study  of  life  processes.) 


Readings: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  483-4S5. 
Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  192G  ed., 
pp.  441-444,  437-4:]9,  4G1-4(J7. 
Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  135-148. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Grow  geranium  cuttings  in  dis- 
tilled H2O;  in  H^O  containing 
fertilizers. 

2.  Examine  the  3  types  of  soil  under 
microscope. 

3.  Demonstrate  capillarity  with  cube 
sugar  surmounted  by  layers  of 
powdered  sugar  and  red  ink,  or 
with  artificial  cell. 

Reports: 

1.  Make  drawings  to  show  charac- 
teristics of  clay,  sand  and  loam 
as  seen  under  microscope. 

2.  Write  a  report  of  experiment  to 
demonstrate  capillarity;  empha- 
size its  application  to  soil  cultiva- 
tion. 

Project: 

1.  Make  a  collection  of  soils. 

Readings: 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry  (Ed.  1926) 
pp.  468-470. 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  474-475. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Subject  germinating  seeds  to 
various  degrees  of  temperature 
(school-room,  ice-box,  hot-house). 

2.  Discussion  of  distribution  of  cere- 
als, cotton,  citrus  fruits,  sugar 
cane,  coffee  and  rubber.  Use 
world  map  with  this  exercise. 

3.  Discussion  of  changes  in  vegeta- 
tion as  one  climbs  a  mountain. 

Reports: 

1.  Beginning  at  equator  and  passing 
poleward,  list  cereal  crops,  fiber 
crops. 

2.  Beginning  with  U.  S.  trace  cotton 
belt  around  earth,  noting  latitude. 
Trace  sugar-cane  belt  in  same 
order. 

Readings: 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  p.  493. 
Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  65-66. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Subject  seedlings  to  various  light 
exposures — cellar,  window. 

Reports: 

1.  Report  on  behavior  of  house-plants 
in  relation  to  light. 

2.  Compare  plants  grown  in  light 
and  dark. 
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5.  Air. 

a.  Use  by  roots  and  leaves. 

1.  Behavior  of  roots  of  potted 
plants. 

2.  Use  of  air  in  respiration 
and  photosynthesis.  De- 
fer full  treatment  of  use 
of  CO2  in  photosynthesis 
until  study  of  life  proc- 
esses, the  next  topic. 
Emphasize  plants'  use  of 
oxygen  for  respiration. 


E.  Life  processes  in  growing  plants. 
1.  The  plant's  use  of  H2O  and  CO2 
to  make  starch:  photosynthesis, 
a.  Comparison  of  the  leaf  to  a 
factory. 

1.  Man,  plant:    The  leaf. 

2.  Machinery:  Chloroplasts. 

3.  Power:  Sunlight. 

4.  Raw  materials:  CO2  and 
H2O. 

5.  Finished  product:  Starch 
and  sugar. 

6.  By-product:  Oxygen. 


Essentials  for  manufacture 
of  starch  in  leaf. 

1.  Chlorophyll,  chloroplasts 
and  their  location. 

2.  Sunlight.    Refer   to  pre- 
ceding demonstration. 

3.  CO2  and  H2O.    Refer  to 
formula  for  starch. 


Readings: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  485,  498. 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  p.  474. 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  141,  147. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Remove  a  plant  from  a  pot  in 
which  it  has  grown  for  some  time 
and  observe  spreading  of  roots. 

2.  Exclude  air  from  leaves  of  a  grow- 
ing plant. 

3.  Place  sprouting  peas  or  beans  in 
large  mounted  bottle,  cork  and  set 
aside  for  a  day.  Draw  off  some 
air  with  pipette  and  run  through 
limewater.  Note  typical  CO2  reac- 
tion. 

Report: 

1.  Summarize  your  conclusions  as  to 
plant's  need  of  air. 

Readings: 

Smallwood,  Reveley  and  Bailey,  pp. 
278,  279. 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  ed.  1926, 
pp.  150-164. 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  480,  493- 
498. 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  493-497. 
Demonstrations: 

1.  Cover  areas  on  both  sides  of  leaves 
of  a  potted  plant  (geranium)  with 
small  squares  of  black  felt  or 
opaque  paper.  Place  plants  in  sun- 
light for  eight  or  more  hours. 
Remove  leaves  from  plant  and 
cloth  from  leaves  and  boil  leaves 
in  wood  alcohol  (use  water  bath) 
until  free  from  green  color.  Wash 
in  warm  water  and  dry  between 
blotters.  Place  in  strong  solution 
of  iodine  for  few  minutes.  Remove 
and  blot  again.  Observe  for  starch. 
Note  that  it  is  present  only  in 
those  areas  that  have  been  ex- 
posed to  sunlight. 

2.  Explain  formula  for  process  of 
starch  formation: 

6CO2  +  5H2O  =  CgHioOg  +  6O2 

3.  Collect  oxygen  from  leaves  (Webb 
and  Didcoct,  p.  479)  test  with 
flame. 

Report: 

Summarize    your    conclusions  on 
photo-synthesis. 
Readings: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  494-495. 
Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  493-497. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Examine  tissue  peeled  from  sur- 
face of  calla  or  geranium  leaf  (epi- 
dermis) under  compound  micro- 
scope, as  well  as  chloroplasts. 
Stomates  will  be  observed,  so 
mention  use  briefly. 
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other  substances  manufactured 
in  plant. 

a.  Fats. 

b.  Proteins. 

c.  Acids. 

d.  Vitamines. 


The  plant's  disposal  of  its  food 
products. 

a.  Use  for  growth. 

b.  Storage. 

c.  Provision   for   new  genera- 

tion. 


Respiration. 

a.  Purpose. 

b.  Wastes. 

c.  Relation  to  photo-synthesis. 


Transpiration. 

a.  Purpose — Deposit  of  needed 
minerals  in  plant. 

b.  Stomata. 


2.  Prepare  oxygen  and  study  its 
properties. 

3.  Prepare  CO2  and  study  its  proper- 
ties. 

Reports: 

1,  Make  drawings  of  epidermis  of 
leaf  as  seen  under  microscope. 

2.  Write  separate  reports  on  oxygen 
and  CO2  stressing  properties. 

Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  183,  231. 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  497-498. 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  ed.  1926, 
pp.  165-166. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Discussions  of  other  substances 
besides  starch,  found  in  plants. 
Recall  those  revealed  in  tests  of 
seeds. 

Readings: 

Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  76-78. 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  486,  487- 
488,  498. 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberrv,  ed.  1926, 
pp.  485-491. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Test  root  vegetables  (turnip),  un- 
derground stem  (potato),  fruit 
(banana),  seeds  (wheat),  leaves 
(cabbage)  for  stored  starch. 

2.  Observe  growth  of  bean  seedlings 
and  consequent  shrinkage  of  coty- 
ledons, due  to  seedlings'  use  of 
n  itrients  stored  in  endosperm. 

Project: 

1.  Collect  a  series  of  plant  organs, 
roots,  stems,  etc.,  to  show  storage 
of  starch.  Try  to  have  every  plant 
organ  represented. 

Readings: 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  135,  498. 

Demonstrations: 
1.  Discussion  of  respiration  with  em- 
phasis on  fact  .that  plants  do  not 
breathe  COo.    Refer  to  Dem.  3, 
"Air"  above. 

Report: 

1.  Summarize  discussions  of  respira- 
tion, stating  purpose,  waste  pro- 
duced and  its  relation  to  photo- 
synthesis. 

Readings: 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  491-492. 
Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  ed.  1926, 
pp.  157-158. 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  497-498. 
Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  154-159. 
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Interdependence  of  plants  and 
animals. 

a.  Carbon-oxygen  cycle. 

1.  A»  applied  to  plants  and 
animals. 


As  applied  to  the  plants 
and  animals  in  the  aquar- 
ium. 

The  balance  of  nature. 
Man's  responsibility  in 
his  control  of  it. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Recall  stomata  seen  in  leaf  epi- 
dermis and  set  up  experiment  to 
show  their  work.  Tie  rubber  tis- 
sue tightly  around  stem  of  small 
healthy  potted  plant  and  over  top 
of  pot,  to  exclude  evaporation 
from  soil.  Cover  with  dry  bell 
jar  and  set  in  sunlight  for  one- 
half  hour.  Observe  beads  of  H2O 
on  walls  of  jar. 
Report: 

1.  Explain  value  of  transpiration  to 
plant. 

2.  Explain  value  of  parks  and  tree- 
lined  streets  in  making  air  cooler 
and  in  renewing  oxygen  supply. 

Readings: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  499-504. 
Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  218-219. 

Demonstrations: 

Demonstration   of   C-0   cycle  with 

simple  diagram. 
2.  Set  up  and  balance  aquarium. 

Reading : 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  501-504. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Discussion  of  fundamental  value 
of  green  plants  and  necessity  for 
their  protection. 


UNIT  TWO — ANIMAL  LIFE  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  ITS  ENVIRONMENT. 

(Two  weeks). 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.     Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  life  processes  of  the  growing 
animal. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  likeness  of  the  factors  governing  the 
growth  of  the  animal  to  those  already  observed  in  the 
plant. 

3.  Ability  to  care  intelligently  for  the  animals  about  the  home. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS; 


A. 
1. 


I.  Ani 


Content 


Simple  forms.  ' 
Introduction. 

a.  Brief  review   of   plant  organs 
and  their  functions. 

b.  Organs  of  man  and  other  higher 
animals  and  their  functions. 

1.  Trunk. 

2.  Appendages. 

3.  Sense  organs. 

c.  Similarity  of  plants  and  animals 
in  their  structure — the  cell. 

1.  Cell  wall. 

2.  Cell  body — Protoplasm. 

3.  Cell    nucleus    and  process 
of  cell  division. 


ma!  Life. 

Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Smallwood,  Reveley  and  Bailey,  pp. 
1-15. 

Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  73-74;  76-86; 
227-228,  469-471. 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  227-234. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Prepare  slide  of  onion  "skin"  and 
locate  wall,  body  and  nucleus. 

2.  Prepare  slide  of  epithelial  cells 
from  mucous  membrane  of  mouth 
and  locate  same  parts  as  in  onion 
skin  slide. 
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Similarity  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals in  process  of  reproduction. 

1.  Pleurococcus. 

2.  Paramecium. 

3.  Higher  plants  and  animals: 
development  of  special  or- 
gans of  reproduction  —  fer- 
tilization. 


2.  Development  of  frog. 

a.  Egg-fertilization. 

b.  Larva. 

c.  Adult. 


The  development  of  the  chick.  (For 
fall  term  when  frogs"  eggs  are  not 
obtainable.) 

a.  The  egg. 

1.  Cell— yolk. 

2.  Cell  wall — yolk  membrane. 

3.  Protective  coverings,  egg 
white,  shell  membrane  and 
shell. 

b.  The  embryo.    Study  at  24,  52. 
72,  etc..  hours'  incubation. 


4.  Development  of  the  mammal. 


5.  The   care   of   animals   about  the 
home. 

a.  Food  of  kind  to  meet  heat  and 
energy  and  building  require- 
ments and  in  balanced  ration. 


3.  Use  prepared  slide  of  plant  tis- 
sues, epidermis  of  leaf,  and  root 
cells  and  muscle,  nerve,  etc.,  for 
animal  tissues,  if  possible. 

4.  Discussion  of  cell  division.  Show 
slide  of  Paramecium,  dividing  if 
possible.  (A  "hay"  infusion  should 
be  kept  on  hand.)  Show  slide  of 
pleurococcus. 

5.  Review  formation  of  seeds. 

Problems: 

1.  Make  drawings  to  show  3  parts 
of  cell  and  cell  division  as  seen  in 
slides. 

Readings: 
Caldwell  and  Eikenberry.  pp.  545-547. 

Smallwood,  Revelev  and  Bailey,  pp. 
82-98. 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  p.  686. 
Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  484-499. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Grow  frog's  eggs  in  laboratory 
and  observe  cell  division,  growth 
of  embryo  and  hatching  of  tadpole. 

2.  Explain  fertilization  of  eggs,  com- 
paring with  flower. 

Readings: 

Smallwood.  Reveley  &  Bailey,  pp. 
107-124. 

Webb  and  Didcoct.  pp.  599-604. 
Caldwell  and  Eikenberry.  pp.  547-549. 
Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  426-429. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Make  a  study  of  hen's  egg.  identi- 
fying cell,  cell-wall,  and  protective 

covering. 

2.  Incubate  eggs  and  open  them  at 
end  of  24,  52  and  72  hours. 

3.  Observe  development  of  nervous 
system,  eyes  and  ears,  heart, 
lungs,  stomach  and  legs  and 
wings. 

Readings: 
Webb  and  Didcoct.  pp.  602-603. 
Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  228,  451-452 

Report: 

Tabulate  needs  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals in  parallel  columns. 

Readings: 

Comstock.  Pet  Book. 
Demonstrations: 
1.  Demonstration  of  proper  ration. 
Procure  white  rats  from  U.  of  C. 
to  show  vitamine  lack  and  its  re- 
sults. 
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b.  Shelter  providing  sufficient 
warmth,  ventilation,  light  and 
maintained  in  sanitary  condi- 
tion. 


2.  Discussion  of  shelter  and  its  sani- 
tary maintenances. 

3.  Comparison  with  human  needs. 

Project: 

1.  Devise  a  score-card  for  the  care  of 
any  pet  you  have  had  and  score 
Food,  Shelter,  Sanitation  and  Pro- 
vision for  care  of  animals  in  your 
absence. 


UNIT  THREE — FOODSk. 

(Ten  weeks). 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.    Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  kinds  of  foods  required  by  man. 

2.  Ability  to  practice  more  hygienic  food  habits. 
8.   A  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  foods. 

4,  An  understanding  of  the  causes  of  the  spoiling  of  foods. 

5.  Ability  to  protect  foods  in  the  home. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


Content 

A,  Food  requirements. 

1.  Carbohydrates. 

2.  Fats. 

3.  Proteins. 

4.  Vitamins. 

5.  Minerals. 

6.  Water. 

7.  Cellulose  (roughage), 


I.    Food  Constituents. 

Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  537-538, 
545-546. 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  524-529;  537- 
540. 

Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  8T-88. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Call  for  volunteers  to  give  menus 
of  meal  last  preceding  this  lesson, 
placing  these  upon  the  board. 

2.  Classify  these  foods  into  carbo- 
hydrates, fats,  proteins,  etc.,  and 
add  to  these  lists  the  common 
foods  not  already  included. 

Project: 

1.  Collect  magazine  pictures  to  illus- 
trate the  classes  of  foods  and  let 
class  co-operate  to  make  these 
pictures  into  charts. 


B.  The  balanced  menu. 

1.  Ratio  of  protein  to  fat  to  carbo- 
hydrate. 

a.  Protein,  1  part. 

b.  Fat,  3  parts. 

c.  Carbohydrates,  6  parts. 


Readings: 

Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  93-94. 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  543-545. 
Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  p.  98. 
Gregg,  p.  206. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Call  for  menus  for  preceding  24 
hours  and  analyze  for  comparison 
with  accepted  standards  of  bal- 
ance. 

Project: 

1.  Make  out  ideal  menu  for  one  day, 
following  principles  developed. 
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Kinds  of  food  needed  by  the  body. 

1.  Fuel  foods. 

a.  Fats. 

b.  Sugar, 

c.  Starch. 

1.  Tests:    Burning  for  C0.> 
and  HoO. 

2.  Daily  fuel  requirements  for: 
a.   Balanced  menu. 

1.   The  calorie. 


b.  Building  foods. 

Proteins.    Tests:  Fehllng's 

solution  and  burning. 

2.  Daily  protein  requirement. 


Regulating  foods. 
1.  Water. 

a.  Value  as  solvent  and 
eliminator  of  waste. 

b.  Daily  requirement,  4-6 
glasses. 


Vitamins. 

a.  Types:  Fat-soluble  A,  water- 
soluble  B  and  water-soluble 
C. 

b.  Sources. 

c.  Specific  value  of  each  type. 

d.  Daily  requirement. 


Readings: 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  533-539; 
note  p.  544. 

Gregg,  pp.  191-194,  202-206. 
Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  88-89. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Test  dried  bread,  dried  beef,  sugar 
and  dry  boiled  potato  by  burning 
each  in  a  separate  test  tube.  Ob- 
serve color  of  burnt  product  and 
water  on  walls  of  t  ibe.  Hold 
Brazil  nut  in  Bunsen  flame  until 
it  is  burning  well;  then  hold  under 
mouth  of  a  test  tube.  Quickly 
add  limewater.  shake  and  observe 
COo  reaction. 

2.  Make  list  of  fuel  foods. 

3.  Develop  the  calorie  as  unit  of  food 
measurement. 

4.  Apply  starch  test  to  bread,  potato, 
cereals  or  other  conveniently  ob- 
tained starchy  foods. 

Project: 

1.  Bring  in  list  of  fuel  foods  from 
your  menus  of  the  past  24  hours. 

Readings: 

Wood   and   Carpenter,   pp.  535-536, 

note  p.  544. 
Gregg,  pp.  189-191,  206. 
Peabody  and  Hunt.  p.  89. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Review  test  applied  to  seeds  for 
protein  and  apply  this  to  lean 
meat,  egg  white,  bread,  beans,  etc. 

2.  Make  list  of  principal  protein 
foods. 

Project: 

1.  Bring  in  your  list  of  building 
foods  from  your  menus  of  the  past 
24  hours. 

Readings: 

1.  Webb  and  Didcoct.  p.  529. 
Gregg,  p.  195. 

Demonstration : 
1.  Discuss  the  body's  daily  need  of 
water  replacement  for  blood  and 
other  liquids  and  oils,  and  its 
value  in  eliminating  waste.  Stress 
amount  to  be  drunk. 

Project : 

1.  Reports  on  amount  of  water  drunk 
in  past  24  hours. 

Readings: 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  545-546. 
Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  537-540. 
Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  97-99. 
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4,  Minerals. 

a.  Principal  ones:    Lime,  iron 
and  phosphorus. 

b.  Sources. 

c.  Specific  value. 

d.  Daily  requirement. 


5.  Special  study  of  milk. 

a.  Constituents: 

1.  Protein. 

2.  Carbohydrates. 

3.  Fat. 

4.  Minerals. 

5.  Vitamins. 

6.  Water. 

b.  Care  of  milk. 

c.  Grades  —  Pasteurized  and 
certified. 

d.  Bacteria — With   methods  of 
control. 


Health  habit  food  charts, 
a.  Foods  included. 

1.  Fresh  vegetables. 

2.  Leafy  vegetables. 

3.  Fruits. 

4.  Milk. 

5.  Meats. 

6.  Cereals. 

7.  Coffee. 

8.  Water. 

9.  Desserts. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Discuss  types,  sources,  specific 
value  of  each  type  and  daily  re- 
quirement for  regulation  of  growth 
and  prevention  of  rickets  and 
scurvy. 

2.  List  separately  foods  rich  in  fat- 
soluble  A,  water-soluble  B  and 
water-soluble  C. 

3.  Discuss  kinds  and  quantities  of 
food  required  to  satisfy  daily  vita- 
min needs:  One  quart  milk,  two 
fresh  vegetables,  one  fruit,  meat 
or  fish  or  eggs  or  cheese  or  beans, 
entire  grain  bread,  butter  and 
sweets. 

Readings: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  536-537. 
Gregg,  pp.  195,  208. 
Peabody  and  Hunt,  p.  89. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Discuss  principal  minerals  re- 
quired by  body,  their  sources,  the 
specific  value  of  each  and  daily 
requirement. 

2.  List  separately  foods  rich  in  min- 
eral element. 

Project: 

1.  Keep  a  week's  record  of  the  foods 
in  your  menus  that  contain  lime, 
iron,  and  phosphorus  and  bring  to 
class  for  analysis. 

Readings: 

Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  36-37,  299-302. 
Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  535-537. 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  625-628. 
Caldwell  and  Meier,  pp.  240-256. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Study  of  composition  of  milk  and 
its  food  value. 

2.  Study  of  milk  products,  butter 
and  cheese,  with  stress  on  food 
value  of  butter  to  growing  chil- 
dren. 

3.  Demonstration  of  home  pasteur- 
ization. 

4.  Report  of  life  of  Pasteur. 

5.  Visit  to  creamery  to  observe  com- 
mercial method  of  pasteurization. 

Readings: 

Oakland  Course  of  Study,  Series  No. 
21,  p.  24,  published  Aug.  1923. 
Gregg,  p.  315. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Devise  form  of  chart  to  include 
kinds  and  frequency  of  fresh  and 
leafy  vegetables  and  fruits,  milk, 
meats,  cereals,  coffee,  water, 
sweets,  bread,  candy,  ice  cream. 
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10.  Bread. 

11.  Candy. 

12.  Ice  cream. 


II.  Care 

A.  Causes  of  contamination. 

1.  Bacteria. 

2.  Yeasts. 

3.  Molds. 

4.  Animals. 

B.  Protection   against  contamination. 

1.  Covering  foods. 

2.  Thorough   cleansing  and  cook- 
ing. 

3.  Sterilization. 
Refrigeration. 
Preservatives. 

Elimination  of  insects  and  ro- 
dents from  premises. 


4. 
5. 
6. 


2.  Keep  this  record  for  at  least  one 
month,  making  entries  in  class  (5 
minutes  per  day  to  distribute  and 
collect  charts  and  make  entries) 
and  weekly  analysis  to  observe 
improvement  in  food  habits. 

of  Foods. 

Readings : 

Caldwell  and  Meier,  pp.  257-293. 
Gregg,  pp.  97-104,  118-122,  148-154. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Prepared  and  fresh  microscopic 
slides  of  bacteria,  yeasts  and 
molds.  Make  simple  drawings  to 
show  characteristics. 

2.  Experiment  to  show  conditions 
favorable  to  growth  of  yeasts  and 
molds  and  bacteria. 

3.  Study  life  history  of  fly  with  meth- 
ods of  control  and  make  their 
application. 

4.  Discuss  cleansing  of  vegetables, 
especially  those  eaten  raw. 

5.  Discuss  sterilization  of  milk  ves- 
sels and  proper  care  of  milk  after 
delivery. 

6.  Discuss  home  canning  in  connec- 
tion with  danger  of  botulism. 

7.  Discuss  dangers  to  food  supply  of 
toleration  of  rodents,  and  means 
of  elimination. 

Projects: 

1.  Raise  molds  for  class  demonstra- 
tion of  slides. 

2.  Prepare  yeast  and  bring  to  class 
for  slides. 

3.  Survey  methods  of  handling  milk 
in  your  home. 

4.  Apply  methods  of  elimination  of 
fly  in  home. 

5.  Apply  methods  of  elimination  of 
rodents  where  necessary. 


III.    How  the  Body  Disposes  of  Its  Food  Supply. 


A.  Digestion  in  the  mouth. 

1.  Work  of  the  teeth. 

2.  Work  of  the  saliva, 
a.  Ptyalin. 


B.  The  stomach. 

1.  Peristalsis. 

2.  Digestive  juice. 

a.   Gastric  juice  and  its  effect 
\  on  proteins. 


Readings : 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  560-561. 
Gregg,  pp.  45-46,  197-199. 

Demonstration : 
1.  F  o  1 1  0  w  a  "hot  dog"  sandwich 
through  the  food  canal: 

a.  Discussion  of  work  of  the  teeth. 

b.  Of  that  of  saliva.  Make  grape 
sugar  test  of  a  bite  of  bread. 
Stress  value  of  thorough  masti- 
cation. 

Readings: 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  561-562. 
Peabody  and  Hunt,  p.  177. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Prepare  gastric  juice  and  digest 
egg  white  or  meat. 
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C.  In  the  small  intestine. 

1.  Size. 

2.  Peristalsis. 

3.  Digestive  juice. 

a.  Pancreatic  and  its  action  on: 

1.  Starch. 

2.  Protein. 

3.  Fats. 

b.  Bile  and  its  action  on  fats. 

c.  Intestinal   juices   and  their 
work. 


D.  In  the  large  intestine. 

1.  Size. 

2.  Its  work  as  reservoir  and  elim- 
inator of  waste  products  of  di- 
gestion. 


A.  Teeth. 


IV.     Hygiene  of  the 

to    general  good 


1.  Importance 
health. 

2.  Stracture. 

3.  Care. 

a.  In  use. 

b.  Through  cleansing. 

c.  In  regular  visits  to  dentist 


B. 


Habits  of  eating. 

1.   Proper  eating  of  food. 

a.  Thorough  mastication. 

b.  Slow  rather  than  rapid  eat- 
ing. 

c.  Plenty  of  roughage. 

d.  Not  over-eating. 

e.  Care  not  to  make  water  re- 
place mastication. 


Readings: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  562-564. 
Peabody  and  Hunt,  p,  178. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Dissect  a  frog  to  show  digestive 
tract.  Use  manikin  or  charts  af- 
terward. 

Projects: 

1.  Draw  digestive  tract  of  man. 

2.  Discuss  digestion  of  each  nutrient 
of  sandwich  as  it  passes  through 
stomach  and  small  intestine. 

Readings: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  564-565. 
Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  179-180. 

Demonstration : 

1.  This  will  be  completed  in  connec- 
tion with  study  of  small  intestine 
above. 

Project: 

1.  Make  a  summary  of  the  digestion 
of  the  sandwich  in  tabular  form. 

Alimentary  Canal. 

Readings: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  573-575. 

Gregg,  pp.  36-42. 

Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  lTO-175. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Diagram  of  a  tooth.  If  time,  model 
vertical  section  in  piasticene  or 
other  easily  obtained  substance. 

2.  Demonstrate  proper  brushing,  use 
of  floss. 

3.  Discussion  of  dentifrices 
and  brushes. 

4.  Cautions:  Wood  or  quill  tooth- 
picks; no  biting,  of  hard  sub- 
stances. 

Project: 

1.  Secure  dental  charts  for  each  stu- 
dent and  have  mother  mark  in  it 
all  unfilled  cavities  of  teeth.  Call 
for  regular  reports  on  cavities 
filled  and  record  these  on  back. 

Readings: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  578,  572-573, 
565,  575. 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  p.  540. 
Peabody  and  Hunt,  p.  180-181. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Discussion  of  right  habits  of  eat- 
ing. 

Project: 

1.  Make  a  set  of  rules  to  cover  right 
habits  of  eating. 
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C.  Elimination  of  wastes  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

1.  Regular   habits   of   eating  and 
elimination. 

2.  Drinking  plenty  of  water. 

3.  Avoidance   of   alcoholic  bever- 
ages and  tobacco. 


Readings : 
Gregg,  pp.  48.  ."5-5S.  208-212. 
Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  1<»2-121. 


V.    Absorption  of  Food. 
Structure  of  lining  of  small  intes-  Readings: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  p.  564. 
Peabody  and  Hunt.  pp.  ISl-i:'?.  ITS. 

Demonstration : 
1.  Drawings  or  charts  to  demonstrate 
structure. 


tine. 
1.  Villi. 


A.  The  heart. 

1.  Structure. 

B.  Blood-vessels. 

1.  Arteries. 

2.  Veins. 

3.  Capillaries. 

C.  Blood. 

1.  Plasma. 


VI.    Transportation  of  Food. 

Readings: 


Corpuscles. 

a.  Red. 

b.  White. 

c.  Relative  numbers  and  work 
of  each  type. 
Anti-bodies. 
Serum. 

Dissolved  food. 
Secretions  from  glands. 
Waste    products    and  their 
disposal. 


Wood  and   Carpenter,  pp.  565-566, 

569-571. 

Gregg,  pp.  240-246. 

Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  lSS-207. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Simple  diagram,  then  study  of 
charts. 

2.  Study  circulation  on  charts  or 
manikin. 

3.  Observe  circulation  in  tadpole 
tail  under  compound  microscope. 

Readings: 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  566-568. 
Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  185-1S8. 

Demonstration : 

1,  Ask  pupils  to  volunteer  drop  of 
blood  to  make  slide,  using  anti- 
septic methods  in  securing  same. 

Project: 

1.  Make  drawing  of  cells  at  seen  un- 
der compound  microscope. 

Reading : 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  570-571. 
Demonstrations: 

1.  Discussion  of  anti-bodies  and 
glandular  secretions  and  their 
work. 

2.  Discussion  of  elimination  of  wa- 
ter, carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
wastes. 

Project: 

1.  Written  reports  on  above  discus- 
sions. 


VII.  Assimilation. 


A.  Delivery  of  food,  oxygen  and  other 
materials  to  cells  and  removal  of 
wastes  by  blood. 

B.  Work  of  the  lymph. 


Reading : 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  p.  568. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Discussion  of  process  of  assimi- 
lation with  diagrammatic  repre- 
sentation. 

Report: 

Summarize  assimilation. 
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GRADE  LOW  EIGHTH. 


I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

A  more  intimate  and  scientific  knowledge  of  plants  and  animals,  in- 
cluding man. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Plant  Life  in  Home  Grounds  and  Parks.    (Four  weeks). 
Unit  Two — Animal  Life  in  Home  Grounds  and  Parks.   (Pour  weeks). 
Unit  Three — Man  as  an  Animal.   (Twelve  weeks). 


II. 


UNIT  ONE — PLANT  LIFE  IN  HOME  GROUNDS  AND  PARKS 

(Four  weeks). 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.    Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  characteristics,  origin  and  selection, 
economic  value,  and  care  of  plants  common  to  the  home 
garden  and  park. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  relation  of  environment  to  living 
things. 

3.  An  appreciation  of  the  value  of  forests  and  the  importance 
and  methods  of  conserving  them. 

4.  A  limited  knowledge  of  relationships  of  whole  plant  world. 

DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

I.    The  Vegetable  Garden. 


Content 

A.  Plant  life  in  home  ground  and 
parks. 

1.  The  vegetable  garden, 
a.  Selecting  the  site. 

1.  Place  in  the  landscape. 

2.  Factors  in  planting. 

a.  Soil. 

b.  Water. 

c.  Sunny  exposure. 

d.  Protection. 

B.  Planning  and  planting  the  garden. 

1.  Measuring  the  land. 

2.  Determining  the  form  and  size 
in  relation  to  landscape. 

3.  Drawing  plans  in  relation  to: 

a.  Methods  to  be  used  in  cul- 
tivating. 

b.  Varieties  to  be  grown. 

c.  Direction  of  rows  for  best 
application  of  water. 

4.  Selection  of  seeds. 

a.  Kind. 

b.  Amount. 

5.  Preparation  of  soil. 

a.  Application  of  fertilizer. 

b.  Digging  deep,  pulverizing, 
and  leveling  soil. 

6.  Planting. 

a.  Tools  needed. 

b.  Line,    depth    and  distance 
apart. 

C.  Care  and  treatment. 

1.  Cultivation. 

2.  Thinning. 

3.  Transplanting. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  479-523, 
679-698. 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  pp.  461-492, 
540-583. 

Osterhout,  pp.  87-162. 

Van  Baskirk  and   Smith,  pp.  130- 

149,  221-236. 

Caldwell  and  Meier,  pp.  59-70,  207- 
232. 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  443-502,  592- 
598. 

Nature  Magazine,  Aug.  1926,  for 
Earthworms. 

Smallwood,  Reveley  and  Bailey. 

Demonstration  and  Experiment: 

1.  Study  of  sand,  clay,  loam. 

2.  Growing  of  plants  in  solutions. 


3.  Experiments  on  plants  with  com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

4.  Confine  and  study  earthworms  in 
pot  of  soil. 

Home  Projects: 

1.  Examination  of  soil  in  home  gar- 
den. 

2.  Plan  home  garden  on  paper. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Use  of  seed  catalogue  and  plant- 
ing table. 

2.  Selection  and  testing  of  seed. 
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4.  Watering. 

a.  Time. 

b.  Amount. 

c.  Method  of  application. 

D.  Harvesting  the  crop. 

1.  Time. 

2.  Method. 

E.  Garden  insects  and  pests. 

1.  Insects. 

2.  Snails. 

3.  Rust  and  mildew. 

4.  Weeds. 

5.  Methods  of  control. 


II.    Plants  Produci 

A.  Definition  of  fruit. 

B.  Natural  purpose  of  fruit. 

C.  Common  groups. 

1.  Pomes. 

2.  Drupes. 

3.  Berries. 

4.  Grains. 

D.  Value  to  man. 

E.  Planting  and  care  of: 

1.  Trees. 

2.  Shrubs. 

3.  Vines. 

F.  Methods  of  propagating. 

G.  Harvesting,  preserving  and  storing 
fruit. 

H.  Improvement  of  fruit  by: 

1.  Cultivation. 

2.  Grafting. 

3.  Budding. 

4.  Cross-fertilization. 


3.  Method  of  selecting  and  cutting 
potatoes  for  planting. 

Experiments: 

1.  Sprouting  of  seeds  to  determine 
best  conditions  for  growth. 

Home  Projects: 

1.  Planting  and  care  of  the  home 

garden. 

2.  Planting  of  seeds  in  boxes. 
Field  Trip: 

To  nearby  home  gardens. 

Individual  Report: 

Origin  of  our  common  vegetables, 
Ref.,  Parker  and  Cowles,  The  Book 
of  Plants,  pp.  177-234. 

Home  Project: 

1.  Collection  and  preservation  of 
garden  seed. 

Home  Project: 

1.  Experimentation  with  commercial 
extermination  of  pests,  also  with 
sulphur,  soap  spray,  etc. 

ng  Edible  Fruits. 

Readings : 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  498-501. 
Smallwood,  Reveley  and  Bailey,  pp. 
233-246. 

Hodge,  pp.  155-180. 

Individual  Project: 

1.  Making  collection  of  fruit  for 
class  study. 

2.  Making  scrap  book  of  fruits  (mag- 
azine pictures).  Classify  as  dry 
or  fleshy  and  indicate  food  value. 
Ref.  Smallwood,  Reveley  and 
Bailey,  p.  237. 


Class  Project: 

1.  To  make  a  survey  of 
fruit  grown  in  vicinity. 


and  list 


Home  Project: 

1.  Planting  fruit  trees  on  the  home 

grounds. 

2.  Pruning  fruit  trees  on  the  home 
grounds.  Ref.  for  planting,  Cald- 
well and  Meier,  p.  191.  Ref.  for 
planting  and  pruning:  Nature 
Magazine,  April  1927,  pp.  248-250. 

3.  Preserving  fruit  in  the  home. 

Individual  Reports: 

1.  How  Smyrna  figs  are  pollinated. 
Ref.  Osterhout,  Experiments  with 
Plants,  pp.  310-311. 

2.  Life  and  Work  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank.  Ref.,  Parker  and  Coyles, 
The  Book  of  Plants,  pp.  227-234. 
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Ml.    Plants  in  the  Landscape. 


A.  Plants  in  the  lawn. 

1.  Place  of  lawn  in  the  landscape. 

2.  Value  of  the  lawn  to  the  home. 

3.  Varieties  of  plants  used. 

4.  Planting  and  care  of  lawn. 


B.  Flowering  plants   reproducing  by 
seed. 

1.  Herbs. 

a.  Kinds,  annuals,  perennials. 

b.  Methods  of  propagation. 

c.  Place  in  landscape. 

d.  Origin  of  flowers. 

2.  Vines. 

a.  Characteristics. 

b.  Uses  in  the  landscape. 

3.  Shrubs  and  trees. 

a.  Uses  of  each  in  the  land- 
scape. 

b.  Varieties. 

c.  Adaptations. 

d.  Native  and  imported. 

e.  Methods  of  planting,  pruning 
and  watering. 

f.  Plant  materials  used  in  San 
Francisco. 

C.  Flowerless  plants. 
1.  Fungi. 

a.  Structure. 

b.  Habits. 

c.  Classes. 


Home  Projects: 

1.  Planting  and  caring  for  home 
lawn. 

2.  To  make  a  list  of  plants  found  in 
the  home  lawn. 

Individual  Report: 

Man's  Debt  to  the  Grasses.  Ref. 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  June 
1921. 

Readings: 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  May 
1927,  pp.  555-622  (origin  of  flowers). 
California  seed  catalogue,  McCurdy, 
Garden  Flowers,  entire.  i 

Field  Trip:  | 

To  nursery. 

Home  Project: 

To  plant  and  care  for  flower  garden 
on  home  grounds. 

Reading: 

Caldwell  and  Meier,  pp.  183-231. 

Class  Project: 

To  make  a  survey  of  and  list  trees 
and  shrubs  in  vicinity. 

Class  Trip: 

To  park  and  conservatory.  Study 
and  list  aquatic  and  terrestrial 
plants,  noting  particularly  char- 
acteristics and  adaptations  to  en- 
vironment. 


IV.  Forests. 


A.  Value  to  man. 


Natural. 

a.  Soil  factories. 

b.  Climate  regulation. 

c.  Soil  binders. 

d.  Water  controls. 

e.  Animal  refuges. 


Commercial. 

a.  Sources  of  lumber,  fuel,  pa- 
per, turpentine,  tar,  resin, 
gums,  oils,  acetic  acid,  tan- 
nin, charcoal,  fiber  silk,  etc. 


Forestry. 

a.  Improvement  of  methods  of 
lumbering. 

b.  Reforestation. 


Readings: 

Peabody  and  Hunt  (ed.  1926)  p.  328-| 
332.  I 
Forestry  Primer,  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Caldwell,  Meier,  pp.  197-202. 
Kinsey,  pp.  260-267. 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  202-204. 
Berry,  pp.  43-46,  49-56,  60-62. 

Class  Study: 

1.  List  and  discuss  factors  of  natural 
value  of  forests  to  man. 

Readings: 

Kinsey,  pp.  266-267. 

Berry,  pp.  64-90,  332-347,  232-250. 

Caldwell  and  Meier,  pp.  202-204. 

Class  Study: 

1.  List  commercial  products  of  for- 
ests and  locate  forest  regions  of 
the  world. 

Readings: 

Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  332-337. 

Kinsey,  pp.  267-273. 

Berry,  pp.  91-120,  192-231,  301-315. 
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c.  Work  of  the  tree  doctor. 

d.  Protection  from  fire. 

e.  Protection  from  grazing 
sheep  and  cattle. 

f.  Our  National  Parks'  need  of 
special  protection  by  travel- 
ing public. 


Saving  the  Redwoods,  Nat.  Geog, 
Mag.,  Jan.  1917,  pp.  1-11;  June  1920, 
pp.  519-536.  . 

Christmas  trees,  Nature  Mag.,  Dec. 
1925,  p.  337;  Dec.  1926,  p.  251. 

Class  Study: 

1.  Discussion  of  Forestry:  stress  ap- 
plication to  camping  in  California. 
Get  folder  on  this  application  from 
Forestry  headquarters  in  Ferry 
Bldg. 

2.  Trip  to  arboretum  in  Golden  Gate 
Park.  Secure  specimens  of  com- 
monest native  trees  for  laboratory 
study. 


V.    Survey  of  the  Plant  Kingdom. 

A.  Thallus  plants.  Reading: 

1.  Without  distinct  leaves.  Kinsey,  pp.  17-32. 

2.  Simplest  of  all  plants. 

3.  Groups. 

a.  Algae — contain  chlorophyll  and  are  able  to  manufacture  own  food. 
Types — large  seaweeds,  pleurococcus  and  diatoms. 

b.  Fungi — without  chlorophyll  and  unable  to  manufacture  starch  and 
sugar;  parasites.  Types — bacteria,  yeasts,  molds,  blights,  mush- 
rooms. 

c.  Lichens — combined  algae  and  fungi;  alga  manufactures  the  food 
for  both;  the  fungus  supports  the  alga  and  stores  water  for  it. 

B.  Mosses  and  liverworts. 

1.  Mosses. 

a.  Distinct  stems  and  leaves;  no  roots;  all  contain  chlorophyll. 

b.  Reproduction  characterized  by  alternation  of  generations. 

2.  Liverworts. 

a.  Flattened,  skin-like,  often  without  distinct  stems  or  leaves. 

b.  Reproduction  by  alternation  of  generations. 

C.  Ferns  and  their  allies. 

1.  Ferns. 

a.  With  distinct  stems,  leaves  and  roots. 

b.  Reproduction  by  alternation  of  generations. 

2.  Fern  allies. 

a.  Horse-tails. 

b.  Club  mosses. 

3.  Ancient  importance — most  prominent  plants  of  Coal  Age. 

D.  Seed  plants. 

1.  With  leaves,  stems,  roots  and  systems  of  veins  in  leaves,  for  carrying 
sap. 

2.  Seed  an  immature  plant,  not  an  egg;  egg  borne  in  the  flower. 

3.  Groups. 

a.  Conifers — needle-like  or  scale-like  leaves.  Types — pines,  spruces, 
hemlocks,  lirs,  redwoods  and  cedars. 

b.  Common  seed  plants — Monocots,  with  one  cotyledan,  woody 
bundles  scattered  through  stem  forming  parallel  veins  in  the 
leaves.  Parts  of  flowers  in  3's  or  6's.  Dicots,  with  two  cotyledons, 
woody  bundles  in  ring  around  the  stem,  forming  net  veins  in  the 
leaves.  Parts  of  flowers  in  4's  or  5's. 

UNIT  TWO — ANIIMAL  LIFE  IN  HOME  GROUNDS  AND  PARKS. 

(Four  weeks) . 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  economic  importance  of  animals. 

2.  To  create  an  interest  in  the  observation,  understanding  and  care  of 
domestic  animals. 
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3.  To  gain  a  knowledge  of  man's  power  to  control  and  improve  his 
environment. 

4.  To  gain  a  limited  knowledge  of  relationships  of  the  whole  animal 
world  by  a  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


I.    Animal  Life. 


Content 

A.  Higher  forms. 
1.  Mammals. 

a.  Characteristics. 

1.  Lungs. 

2.  Warm  blood. 

3.  Hairy  covering  (exception 
monotreme). 

4.  Give  birth  to  free  young. 

5.  Mammary  glands. 

b.  Adaptations. 

1.  Habitat. 

a.  Water, 

b.  Land. 

c.  Air. 

2.  Food  getting  structures. 

a.  Teeth. 

b.  Legs. 

c.  Body. 

3.  Movement. 

4.  High  development. 

a.  Habits. 

b.  Instinct. 

c.  Reason. 

c.  Classification. 

d.  Domesticated  mammals. 

1.  Origin  of  common  forms. 

a.  Horse. 

b.  Dog. 

c.  Cattle. 

d.  Sheep. 

e.  Swine. 

2.  Value  to  man. 

a.  Source  of  food,  clothing, 
power. 

b.  Means  of  transportation. 

c.  Use  of  dogs  in  war,  in 
arctic. 

3.  Domestic   animals   in  other 

lands. 

a.  Camel. 

b.  Water  buffalo. 

c.  Reindeer. 

d.  Elephant. 

e.  Llama. 

4.  Improvement  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

a.  Hybridization. 

b.  Selection. 

5.  Wild  mammals. 

a.  Economic  value. 

b.  Protection. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Smallwood,  Reveley  and  Bailey,  Bi- 
ology for  High  Schools,  pp.  125-140. 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  May 
1918,  Smaller  North  American  Mam- 
mals, (entire) ;  Nov.  1916,  The 
Larger  North  American  Mammals, 
(entire). 

Class  Project: 

1.  Study  as  types:  Seal,  Ref.  Nature 
Magazine,  April,  1927,  pp.  212-213; 
bear,  Ref.  Nature  Magazine,  May 
1926,  pp.  288-292;  bat,  Ref.  Nature 
Magazine,  Sept.  1926,  p.  190. 

2.  To  make  a  chart,  using  cut-out  pic- 
tures, representing  the  scale  of 
animal  development,  advancing 
from  the  one-celled  to  man. 


Readings: 

National  Geographic  Mag.,  March, 
1919,  entire  (dog);  Nov.,  1923,  entire 
(horse)  ;  Dec,  1925,  entire,  (cattle). 

Home  Project: 

Care  of  some  domestic  animal. 


Readings: 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  pp.  576- 
583. 

Smallwood,  Reveley  and  Bailey,  pp. 
107-124. 

California  State  game  laws. 

Individual  Report: 

Wild  Animal  Friends  of  Yosemite, 
Ref.  Nature  Magazine,  July,  1926, 
pp.  9-12. 
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Birds. 

a.  Topography. 

b.  English  sparrow  as  type  study. 

1.  Size. 

2.  Structure. 

3.  Color. 

4.  Flight. 

5.  Mannerisms. 

6.  Call  note. 

7.  Song. 

8.  Habitat. 

9.  Distribution. 

10.  Nesting  habits. 

11.  Economic  value. 

c.  Adaptation  for: 

1.  Flight;  shape  and  structure 
of  body  wing. 

2.  Swimming. 

3.  Food  getting;  shape  and 
structure  of  legs,  feet  and 
beak. 

4.  Color. 

d.  Active  life. 

1.  Relation  to  life  processes. 

a.  Food  getting. 

b.  Digestion. 

c.  Respiration. 

d.  Circulation. 

e.  Nervous  system. 

e.  Basis  of  classification. 

1.  Color. 

2.  Structure. 

3.  Habit  as  to  habitat. 

4.  Nesting  habits. 

f.  Relation  to  human  welfare. 

1.  Wild  birds  as: 

a.  Food. 

b.  Scavengers. 

c.  Destroyers  of  insects  and 
rodents. 

d.  Agents  of  seed  dissemina- 
tion. 

2.  Domestic  birds. 

a.  Origin. 

b.  Variations. 

c.  Food  value, 

g.  Protection  of  birds. 

1.  Enemies  of  birds. 

2,  Methods  of  protection. 

h.  Migration. 

i.  Birds  common  to  the  region, 
j.  How  to  attract  birds. 

1.  Bird  houses. 

2.  Food. 

3.  Feeding  stations. 
Fishes. 

a.  External  features. 

b.  Life  habits. 

c.  Adaptations  for: 

1.  Protection. 

2.  Motion. 


Field  Trip: 
To   observe   animals   in   park  and 
study   exhibits   in   A  c  a  d  e  m  y  of 
Science. 

Readings: 

Hodge,  pp.  ;]06-3fi4. 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  5U1-503. 

Dupuy,  entire. 

The  Story  of  Don  Q.  (Calif.  Quail). 
Finley  and  Pack,  Sept.,  Oct.  and 
Nov.,  Nature  Magazine,  1926. 

Individual  Reports: 

1.  Life  history  of  Mallard  duck. 

2.  Life  history  of  English  sparrow, 
Ref.  chart,  Natare  Mag.,  May  1926, 
p.  306. 

3.  Wild  Ducks  as  Winter  Guests  of 
the  City  of  Oakland.  Ref.  National 
Geographic  Mag.,  Oct.  1919,  pp. 
331-342. 

4.  The  Most  Valuable  Bird  in  the 
World,  Ref.  National  Geographic, 
Sept.  1924,  pp.  278-302. 

Field  Trips: 

1.  To  observe  and  identify  local 
birds. 

2.  To  Golden  Gate  Park  to  observe 
live  and  preserved  specimens,  in- 
cluding water  birds  on  lake. 

Home  Projects: 

1.  To  keep  a  record  of  local  birds 
seen,  first  arrivals,  summer  visit- 
ants, passers. 

2.  Observation  of  weed  seed  and  in- 
sect eaters  among  local  birds. 

Class  Study: 

1.  Charts  and  map  bulletins  of  in- 
sects destroyed,  weed  seed  eaten. 

2.  Coloration,  size,  structure,  mark- 
ings, from  pictures  and  stuffed 
specimens. 

3.  Game  laws  of  California  and  U.  S. 

Individual  Reports: 

1.  Food  habits   of  sea   gulls,  barn 
owls,  vultures.  Ref.  Dui)uy,  W.  A., 
Our  Bird  Friends  and  Foes. 
Readings: 
Dupuy  (domestic  birds),  pp.  127-139. 
National  Geographic,  April  1927,  (en- 
tire). 

Home  Project: 
Pupils  to  put  up  devices  in  yards. 

Reading: 
Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  120-150. 

Field  Trips: 

1.  To  visit  Aquarium  in  Golden  Gate 
Park. 

2.  To  visit  fish  markets. 
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3.  Food  getting. 

4.  Life  history. 

d.  Economic  importance. 

1.  Food. 

2.  Fertilizer. 

3.  Oil. 


Insects. 

a.  Structure. 

1.  Head. 

a.  Eyes. 

b.  Antennae. 

c.  Mouth  parts. 

2.  Thorax. 

a.  Legs. 

b.  Wings. 

c.  Spiracles. 

3.  Abdomen. 

a.  Segments. 

b.  Spiracles. 


Life  history,  complete  metamor- 
phosis. 

1.  Egg. 

2.  Larva. 

3.  Pupa. 

4.  Adult. 

5.  Comparison  of  complete  and 
incomplete  metamorphosis. 


c.  Economic  importance. 

1.  Beneficial  insects. 

a.  In  pollination. 

b.  In  honey  making. 

c.  In  silk  making. 

d.  In  destroying  harmful  in- 
sects. 

2.  Harmful  insects. 

a.  Disease  carriers. 

b.  Destroyers  of  vegetation 
and  other  organic  matter. 


Home  Project: 

To  care  for  goldfish. 

Class  Project: 

To  prepare  and  maintain  a  balanced 
aquarium.  Ref.  Hodge,  pp.  393-404. 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  p.  499. 
Nature  Magazine,  Nov.  1926,  pp.  271- 
274. 

Readings: 

Peabody  and  Hunt  (ed.  1926),  pp. 
408-412. 

Kinsey,  pp.  62-64. 

Class  Study: 

1.  Field  trip  to  nearby  vacant  lot  or 
park  to  collect  insects.  Labora- 
tory study  of  specimens  secured. 
Tabulate  observations  on:  Num- 
ber and  kind  of  wings  and  types 
of  mouth-parts  (sucking,  biting 
and  piercing  and  sucking).  Make 
drawings  to  show  structure.  Use 
charts. 

Individual  Projects: 

1.  Collect  and  mount  insects. 

2.  Make  slides  of  fly's  foot,  bee's 
mouth-parts  and  sting,  scales  of 
butterfly's  wing,  mosquito's  mouth- 
parts,  etc. 

Readings: 

Peabody  and  Hunt  (ed.  1926),  pp. 
381,  383-395. 
Kinsey,  pp.  434-467. 

Class  Study: 

1.  Raise  mosquitoes  in  laboratory 
and  follow  life  history, 

2.  Study  instincts,  communal  life, 
special  adaptations,  etc.,  of  insects. 
Obtain  a  demonstration  hive  of 
bees  if  it  can  be  jnaintained  in 
laboratory  with  safety. 

Individual  Report: 

1.  Life  history  of  bee,  fly,  silkworm. 

Readings: 

Peabody  and  Hunt   (ed.  1926)  pp. 
375-376,  377,  391-392,  395-408. 
Kinsey  (1926)  pp.  283-284,  286-300. 
Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  202-204. 

Class  Study: 

1.  Field  trip  to  observe  bees  at  work. 

2.  Observation  of  silkworms  in  lab- 
oratory. Raising  the  worms  may 
be  an  individual  project  in  the 
laboratory. 

3.  Secure  the  film  of  "Ladybird"  from 
U.  of  C.  Extension  Dept. 

Individual  Reports: 

1.  Anopheles  as  the  carrier  of  ma- 
laria. 
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5.  Survey  of  animal  kingdom  (adapted 
from  Kinsey's  Introduction  to 
Biology). 

a.  Classification. 

1.  Protozoa  (first  animal). 

a.  Single  cells — mostly  mi- 
croscopic. 

b.  Types — Paramecium  and 
causative  agents  of  ma- 
laria and  African  sleep- 
ing sickness. 

2.  Sponges. 

a.  Simple  clusters  of  cells 
with  harder  skeletons. 

Type — bath  sponge  (the  skel- 
eton). 

3.  Polyps  and  medusae. 

a.  Simple  bags  of  living  ma- 
terial. 

b.  Reproduction  often  show- 
ing alternation  of  genera- 
tions. 

c.  Types — corals,  jelly  fish 
and  sea-anemones. 

4.  Flat  worms. 

a.  Ribbon-like  bodies. 

b.  Type — tapeworm. 

5.  Roundworms. 

a.  Tubular  bodies  without 
segments. 

b.  Types — horse-hair  snake 
and  trichina. 

6.  Segmented  worms. 

a.  Bodies  segmented  with 
unjointed  legs. 

b.  Types — earthworm  and 
leech. 

7.  Echinoderms  (spiny  skins). 

a.  Spiny  shells:  usually  five 
divisions  of  body.  Regen- 
eration characteristic. 

b.  Types — starfish  and  sea- 
urchins. 

8.  Arthropods    (largest  animal 
group). 

a.  Segmented  bodies:  joint- 
ed legs.  Shells  containing 
chitin  which  resists  most 
of  strongest  acids. 

b.  Classes:  Crustaceans, 
horseshoe  crabs,  arach- 
nids millipedes,  centi- 
pedes and  insects. 


2.  Aedes  as  the  carrier  of  yellow 
fever.  Work  of  Reed,  Lazear  and 
Noguchi. 

3.  House  fly  as  carrier  of  typhoid 
and  intestinal  diseases. 

4.  The  codling-moth  and  its  damage 
to  the  fniit  crop. 

5.  Clothes  moth  and  method  of  com- 
bating it. 

6.  Birds  as  insect  destroyers. 

Individual  Projects: 

1.  Eliminate  breeding  places  of  flies 
and  mosquitoes  at  home. 

2.  Eliminate  ants. 

Readings: 

Kinsey  (1926)  pp.  48-70. 
Crowder,  entire. 

Class  Study: 

1.  Charts  showing  arrangement  ac- 
cording to  increasing  complexity 
of  structure,  slides  from  hay  in- 
fusion,  aquarium  or  prepared 
slides. 

2.  Observe  museum  collection  of 
sponges. 


3.  Trip  to  Cliff  House  beach  to  col- 
lect specimens. 


4.  Secure  preserved  specimens  from 
doctors,  senior  high  school,  etc. 

5.  Specimen  horse-hair  snake  at 
Academy  of  Science.  Study  trich- 
ina from  slides  and  pictures. 


6.  Observe  earthworms  in  labora- 
tory. Leeches  are  obtainable  at 
drug  stores. 


7.  Collect  specimens  at  Cliff  House 
beach. 


8.  Visit  De  Young  museum. 

9.  Specimens  of  this  group  may  be 
easily  secured  by  students  for 
classroom  use. 
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c.  Types:    See  Kinsey,  pp. 
59-64. 
9.  Molluscs. 

a.  Soft-bodied  animals,  usu- 
ally with  hard  shells. 

b.  Snails,  slugs,  octopuses, 
clams,  oysters  and  mus- 
sels. 

10.  Vertebrates. 

a.  Bony,  internal  skeletons. 

b.  Classes,  Fish,  amphibi- 
ans, reptiles,  birds  and 
mammals. 

c.  Types:  See  Kinsey,  pp. 
65-69. 

11.  Fossils. 

a.  Definition. 
Types. 
Distribution. 

Historical  development  of 
the  horse. 


10.  Specimens  of  these  types  are  also 
easily  accessible  so  that  student 
may  secure  them  for  class  use. 


Reading: 

11.  This  topic  (except  reptiles)  is 
mostly  review. 


Kinsey,  pp.  210-225. 


b. 
c. 
d. 


Class  Study: 

1.  Trips  to  De  Young  museum  and 
Bacon  Hall,  U.  of  C. 

2.  Pictures,  use  balopticon. 

3.  Film,  "Lost  World." 

UNIT  THREE — MAN  AS  AN  ANIMAL. 

(Twelve  weeks). 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Understanding  of  man's  place  in  the  biological  world. 

2.  Understanding  of  man's  life  processes  and  how  they  are 
kept  in  good  working  order. 

3.  Knowledge  of  some  causes  of  diseases  and  how  to  avoid 
them. 

4.  Appreciation  of  the  supreme  importance  of  proper  health 
habits. 

5.  Appreciation  of  some  of  contributions  to  man's  progress 
along  biological  lines. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

I.    Man's  Place  in  the  Scale  of  Life. 


Content 

Vertebrates  in  general. 

1.  Characteristics. 

a.  Backbone  and  internal  skele- 
ton. 

b.  Embryonic  gill  slits. 

c.  Appendages,  2  pairs,  attached 
at  shoulder  and  pelvic  gir- 
dles. 

d.  Nervous  system  well  devel- 
oped with  large  brain  and 
highly  developed  sense  or- 
gans. 

e.  Oxygen  supplied  through  gills 
or  lungs,  with  skin  assisting 
in  many  vertebrates. 

2.  Comparison  of  classes  of  verte- 
brates. 

a.  Body  covering. 

1.  Scales. 

2.  Moist  or  dry  skin. 

3.  Feathers. 

4.  Hair. 

b.  Habitat, 

1.  Water. 

2.  Water  and  land. 

3.  Land. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  514-517. 
Gruenberg,  pp.  275-285. 
Holmes,  pp.  153-157. 
Peabody  and  Hunt,  p.  508. 
Moon,  pp.  246-249. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Dissection  of  at  least  one  verte- 
brate. 

2.  Comparative  study  of  characteris- 
tic vertebrates  with  lower  animals 
studied  already. 

3.  Tabulate  results  of  (2)  above, 
using  factors  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  at  left, 
(backbone,  gill  slits,  etc.) 

Readings: 

Moon,  pp.  248-250. 

Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  500-501. 

Kinsey,  pp.  65-70. 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  514-517. 

Class  Study: 

1.  Comparative  study  of  classes  of 
vertebrates,  tabulating  the  results 
under  Body  Covering,  Habitat,  Lo- 
comotion, etc. 
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c.  Locomotion. 

1.  Fins. 

2.  Legs. 

3.  Wings. 

4.  Skeleton. 

a.  Comparative  study  of 
skeletons  of  frog, 
bird,  dog,  man. 

d.  Respiration. 

1.  Gills. 

2.  Skin. 

3.  Lungs. 

e.  Food-getting  and  foods. 

1.  Comparative  study  of  fish, 
frog,  bird,  dog  and  man. 

2.  Digestive  system. 

a.  Esophagus. 

b.  Stomach. 

c.  Intestines. 

d.  Glands. 

f.  Circulation. 
1.  Heart. 

a.  Number  of  cavities. 

b.  Blood  vessels. 

c.  Chest  cavity,  dia- 
phragm of  mammals. 

g.  Excretion. 

1.  Kidneys. 

2.  Bladder. 

h.  Nervous  system. 

1.  Brain  and  spinal  cord. 

2.  Nerves. 

3.  Special  sense  organs. 


B.  Mammals. 


Characteristics. 

a.  Hairy  coat. 

b.  Warm  blood. 

c.  Lung  breathers. 

d.  Viviparous  —  young  resemb- 
ling parents  in  having  same 
parts. 

e.  Possessors  of  milk-glands 
(mammae)  to  feed  their 
young. 

f.  Possessors  of  diaphragm. 


Kinds  of  mammals, 
a.  Pouched. 

1.  Kangaroo  and  opossum. 


Readings: 

Linville  and  Kelly,  pp.  398-407,  408- 
427. 

Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  451-454. 
Smallwood,  Reveley  and  Bailey  (ed. 
1924),  p.  207. 
Holmes,  pp.  209-231. 
Gruenberg,  pp.  460-463. 

Class  Study: 

1.  A  comparative  study  of  mammals 
to  bring  out  characteristics  listed 
and  to  contrast  these  with  those 
of  other  vertebrates. 

2.  Trip  to  Academy  of  Sciences.  De 
Young  museum  and  animal  pad- 
docks in  Golden  Gate  Park,  listing 
and  classifying  mammals  ob- 
served. 

Problems  and  Projects: 

1.  Reports  on  mammalian  pets,  cov- 
ering characteristics,  adaptations, 
etc. 

2.  Group  or  class  projects  in  raising 
white  mice  or  rats  in  laboratory 
for  study  of  mammalian  character- 
istics. 

Reading : 

Smallwood,  Revelev  and  Bailey  (ed. 
1924)  pp.  208-21L 
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b.  Insect-eating. 
1.  Mole. 

c.  Flesh-eating. 

1.  Dog,  cat,  bear,  etc. 

d.  Toothless. 

1.  Sloth,  ant-eater. 

e.  Gnawing. 

1.  Mouse,  rat,  squirrel,  etc. 

f.  Hoofed. 

1.  Cattle,  deer,  horse,  etc. 

g.  Trunk. 

1.  Elephant. 

h.  Flying. 
1.  Bat. 

i.  Marine. 

1.  Whale,  seal. 

j.  With  nails  (primates). 

1.  Lemur,  monkey,  ape,  man. 


Class  Study: 

1.  Brief  comparative   study   to  de- 
velop types  of  mammals. 

2.  Study  varieties  of  domestic  ani- 
mals: dogs,  cats,  fowls,  etc. 


3.  Adaptations. 

a.  Number  of  limbs  and  their 
modifications. 

b.  Skeleton. 

1.  Similarity  in  all  mammals. 

c.  Unusual  modification. 

1.  Pouch  of  kangaroo. 

2.  Trunk  of  elephant. 

3.  Web  of  flying  squirrel. 

4.  Protective  adaptations. 


d.  Economic  importance  of 
mammals. 

1.  Domestic  animals. 

a.  Sources  of  food  and 
clothing  and  compan- 
ionship; beasts  of  bur- 
den. 

2.  Mammals  other  than  do- 
mestic. 

a.  Sources  of  clothing 
and  other  necessities. 

Man's  individual  life. 
1.  Food  and  nutrition  and  absorp- 
tion and  assimilation. 

Note:  These  four  topics  have  been 
thoroughly  treated  in  High  7; 
hence  a  brief  review  will  lead 


Readings: 

Peabody  and  Hunt  (1924)  pp.  463-464. 
Moon  (1926)  pp.  350-354,  359-363. 

Projects  and  problems: 

1.  List  ways  in  which  man  resembles 
other  primates. 

2.  List  ways  in  which  he  differs. 

3.  List  the  three  factors  in  his  de- 
velopment. 

Readings: 

Smallwood,    Reveley    and  Bailey 

(1924),  pp.  211-215. 

Moon,  pp.  346-348. 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  610-613. 

Class  Study: 

1.  Compare  skeletons  of  human,  cat, 
etc.,  stressing  vertebrae  column, 
teeth,  limbs. 

Individual  Problem: 

1.  Make  a  study  of  the  way  in  which 
an  English  sparrow^  a  goldfish,  a 
frog,  a  fence  lizard,  a  horse  and 
a  tree  are  adapted  to  their  en- 
vironment and  report  to  class. 

Readings: 

Smallwood,  Reveley  and  Bailey,  pp. 
221-240. 

Linville  and  Kelly,  p.  427. 
Peabody  and  Hunt  (1924)  p.  454-460. 

Projects  and  Problems: 

1.  List  the  mammals  that  are 
sources  of  food,  clothing,  etc.,  with 
their  economic  products. 

Readings,  Nutrition,  etc.: 

See  High  7  references  on  this  topic 
for  review. 
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2.  Circulation. 

a.  Organs. 

1.  Heart;  structure  and  ac- 
tion. 

2.  Blood  vessels;  structure 
and  functions. 

b.  Blood. 

1.  Plasms. 

2.  Corpuscles. 

3.  Haemoglobin. 

4.  Coagulation. 

5.  Resistance  to  disease. 

c.  Lymph. 

1.  Function. 

2.  Route. 

d.  Effects  of  alcohol  on  circu- 
lation. 


3.  Respiration. 

a.  Organs. 

1.  Lungs. 

2.  Air  passages. 

a.  Functions  and  adapta- 
tions. 

3.  Air  sacs. 

a.  Capillaries. 

b.  Osmosis  of  water  va- 
por, oxygen  and  CO2. 

b.  Breathing  process. 

1.  Inhaling;  the  diaphragm. 

2.  Exhaling. 

3.  Rate — 16-24  per  minute. 

c.  Hygiene  of  breathing  organs. 

1.  Effect  of  exercise. 

2.  Ventilation. 

4.  Excretion. 

a.  Organs  and  wastes. 

1.  Kidneys — urine. 

2.  Lungs— CO2,  HoO. 

3.  Intestine  —  unused  food 
refuse;  bile  products. 

4.  Liver — bile. 

5.  Skin — water  and  salts. 

b.  Skin. 

1.  Structure. 

2.  Functions  other  than  ex- 
cretion. 


Class  Study: 

1.  Brief  review  of  food  and  nutrition, 
absorption  and  assimilation  pre- 
paratory to  circulation. 

Readings: 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  542-550. 

Gruenberg,  pp.  176-192. 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  566-572, 

642-643. 

Hutchinson,  p.  108-129. 
Moon,  pp.  443-456. 

Class  Study: 

1.  Thorough  study  of  circulation  sys- 
tem. Show  fresh  sheep  heart. 
Circulation  in  tadpole's  tail  has 
been  observed  in  High  7.  Haemo- 
globin, coagulation,  resistance  of 
blood  to  disease  and  lymph  should 
be  added  to  review  of  blood  as 
given  in  High  7. 

2.  Make  haemoglobin  tests  on  Tall- 
quist  scale. 

Readings: 

Moon,  p.  454. 

Class  Study: 

Summarize  effects  of  alcohol  on  cir- 
culation. 

Readings : 

Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  208-213. 
Moon,  pp.  431-442. 

Class  Study: 

1.  Study  respiratory  system  with 
manikin. 

2.  Review  osmosis  in  plants  and  com- 
pare with  humans. 

3.  Demonstrates  formation  of  H._.0 
and  COo  in  oxidation  of  organic 
substances. 

Readings: 

Moon,  pp.  435-439. 
Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  551-553. 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  141-147. 
Peabody  and  Hunt,  p.  214. 

Class  Study: 

1.  Discussion  of  breathing  process 
and  effects  of  posture  on  chest  de- 
velopment. 

Readings: 

Moon,  pp.  457-461. 
Hough  and  Sedgwick,  pp.  177-1.S6. 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  572-573. 
Peabody  and  Hunt  (1924)  pp.  501-508. 

Class  Study: 
1.  Vse  manikin  for  location  and  con- 
nection of  kidney  with  bladder  and 
circulatory  system.  Stress  value 
of  drinking  plenty  of  water  to 
keep  them  well  washed  out. 
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3.  Care. 

c.  Effects  of  alcohol  on  excre- 
tion. 

5.  Glandular  system. 

a.  Hormones. 

b.  Thyroid,  pituitary,  adrenal, 
pancreas,  thymus,  pineal, 
parathyroid. 

c.  Functions. 

6.  Nervous  system. 

a.  Organs. 

1.  Brain. 

a.  Cerebrum  —  location, 
size,  surface.  Func- 
t  i  o  n  s,  intelligence, 
thought,  sensation,  vol- 
untary motion. 

b.  Cerebellum  —  location, 
size,  surface.  Func- 
tion, muscular  coordi- 
nation for  voluntary 
acts. 

c.  Medulla  —  location, 
size.  Function,  control 
of  respiration,  circula- 
tion, etc. 

2.  Spinal  cord. 

a.  Location. 

b.  Functions — nerve  con- 
nection and  reflex  con- 
trol. 

3.  Nerves. 

a.  Functions  —  receive 
sensations  and  carry 
motion  impulses. 

b.  Reflex  action. 

4.  Sympathetic  system. 

a.  Location. 

b.  Structure,  plexuses. 

c.  Function — coordinates 
involuntary  action. 

b.  Habit  formation. 
1.  Method. 


c.  Special  senses. 

1.  Touch. 

2.  Taste. 

3.  Smell. 

4.  Hearing. 

5.  Seeing. 

a.  Structure  of  each. 

b.  How  we  use  them. 

c.  Defects   and   care  of 
each. 


2.  Study  large  intestine,  appendix, 
liver  with  manikin. 

3.  Hygiene  of  the  skin. 

Reading: 

Moon,  pp.  452-454. 

Class  Study: 

Discussion  of  location  and  functions 
of  ductless  glands. 

Readings: 

Moon,  pp.  462-476. 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  585-601. 

Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  521-535. 

Class  Study: 

Use  charts  and  pictures  to  visualize 
the  nervous  system. 

Class  Problems: 

1.  Make  a  study  of  the  habits  you  use 
each  day,  and  determine  how 
much  time  these  habits  save  or 
lose  each  day. 

2.  Decide  to  form  some  habit  you 
know  would  be  beneflcial  to  you. 
Note  how  you  start,  how  you  prog- 
ress and  how  long  it  takes  you  to 
get  good  results. 

Class  Problem: 

1.  Make  a  study  of  your  own  actions 
and  determine  how  many  of  them 
are  reflex  during  one  evening  or 
day. 


Readings: 

Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  548-553. 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  584,  591-92. 
Moon,  pp.  472-474. 
Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  582-585. 

Readings: 

Moon,  pp.  477-486. 
Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  46-57. 
Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  517-520. 
Gregg,  pp.  296-299. 

Class  Study: 

1.  Locate  senses  of  touch,  taste, 
smell.  Compare  senses  of  other 
animals  already  studied.  Make 
simple  tests  as  given  in  Gregg's 
Hygiene  by  exp.,  296-299. 

2.  Study  structure  of  ear  and  eye 
with  diagram.  Explain  how  we 
hear  and  see. 

3.  Stress  hygiene  of  skin,  eye  and 
ear. 
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D.  Man's  improvement  of  his  environ- 
ment. 

1.  Biological  problems  in  agricul- 
ture. 

a.  Maintenance  of  soil  fertility. 

b.  Protection  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals against  disease. 

c.  Production  of  more  desirable 
plants. 

1.  Hybridization. 

2.  Grafting  and  budding. 

3.  Selection. 

4.  Some  special  achieve- 
ments: spineless  cactus, 
seedless  orange,  ever- 
bearing strawberry,  logan- 
berry, Shasta  daisy,  etc. 

d.  Production  of  more  desirable 
animals. 

1.  Hybridization. 

2.  Selection. 

3.  Some  special  develop- 
ments:  Merino  sheep, 
Hereford  cow,  Airedale 
dog,  etc. 

e.  Contributors    to  biological 
knowledge. 

1.  Luther  Burbank. 

2.  Mendel. 

3.  Louis  Agassiz. 

4.  James  Audubon. 

f.  Aesthetic  appreciation  of  en- 
vironment. 

1.  Beauty,  protection  of  wild 
life. 

2.  Incentive  to  outdoor  liv- 
ing. 


E.  Heredity  and  variation. 

1.  Likenesses     o  f     offspring     t  o 
parent. 

a.  Illustrations  from  animal 
world. 

b.  Illustrations  from  plant 
world. 

2.  Mendel's  laws: 

a.  Law  of  unit  characters. 

1.  Characters  inherited  with- 
out blending  or  being  lost. 

b.  Law  of  dominance. 

1.  Dominant  characters. 

2.  Recessive  characters. 

c.  Law  of  segregation. 

1.  Ratio  of  three  pure  and 
mixed  dominants  to  one 
pure  recessive. 

2.  Pure  dominant  always 
produces  pure  dominant, 
and  pure  recessive  a  pure 
recessive. 

3.  Work  of  Luther  Burbank. 

a.  An  application  of  Mendel's 
laws. 

4.  How  man  can  improve  himself, 
a.  Cleanliness. 


Readings: 

Smallwood,  Reveley  and  Bailey,  pp. 
648-655. 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  512-516, 

52:3-524,  700-701. 

Moon,  pp.  580-584. 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  607-610. 

Class  Study: 

Discuss  lines  of  improvement  of 
man's  environment. 

Class  Problems: 

1.  Make  a  careful  study  of  your  own 
environment,  comparing  it  with 
that  of  those  having  a  better  and 
worse  one.  List  the  things  you 
might  do  to  change  it  for  the  bet- 
ter. 

2.  List  the  things  that  might  be  done 
to  change  poor  environments  in 
your  community  so  that  they  will 
be  regarded  as  good  ones. 


Readings: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  690-695. 
Moon,  pp.  627-630,  631-632. 

Individual  Reports: 

1.  The  contributions  to  biological 
knowledge  may  be  assigned  for 
individual  projects. 

Readings: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  686-704. 
Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  604-613. 
Smallwood,  Reveley  and  Bailey,  pp. 
655-662. 

Projects  and  Problems: 

1.  Make  a  study  of  the  color  of  your 
eyes  and  hair,  the  size  of  your 
body,  your  intellectual  traits  and 
your  temperament,  and  compare 
with  your  father's  and  mother's 
characteristics. 

2.  Collect  two  dozen  flowers  of  any 
convenient  but  simple  species  and 
determine  whether  any  two  are 
exactly  alike. 

3.  Discuss  Mendel's  laws,  carrying  it 
through  second  generation  with 
simple  diagram. 

4.  Visit  laboratories  of  breeders  of 
canaries,  pigeons,  etc.,  to  observe 
laws  in  operation. 

5.  Individual  students  may  under- 
take breeding  canaries,  guinea 
pigs,  etc.,  if  in  practical  neighbor- 
hood. 
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b.  Hours  of  labor  shortened. 

c.  Proper  environment  for  chil- 
dren. 


F.  Evolation — Theory. 


6.  Survey  your  neighborhood  to  de- 
termine whether  its  standard  of 
cleanliness  can  be  raised. 

7.  Discuss  physical  effects  of  over- 
work in  parents  upon  children; 
neglect  of  babies  by  working 
mothers. 

8.  Discuss  child  labor  in  its  effects 
upon  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  children. 

Readings: 

Moon,  pp.  359-369. 

Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  541-550. 

Class  Study: 

1.  Discussion  of  what  evolution  is 
and  is  not.  Stress  fact  that  it  is 
not  the  idea  that  monkeys  are 
man's  ancestors. 

2.  Visit  the  Bacon  Hall  museum  at 
U.  of  C.  to  observe  fossils  and 
casts  showing  evolution  of  horse 
and  remains  of  ancient  animals 
found  in  California. 

3.  Search  for  roses  showing  bridg- 
ing stages  between  petals  and  sta- 
mens. 

4.  List  breeds  of  domestic  animals 
developed  in  last  25  years. 

5.  Report  in  Burbank's  development 
of  the  red  California  poppy  by  the 
application  of  "selection." 

6.  Collect  statistics  on  possibilities 
of  unchecked  multiplication  of  a 
given  species,  such  as  the  codfish, 
English  sparrow,  mustard,  etc. 

7.  Recall  the  life  processes  of  a  plant 
or  animal,  show  why  there  is  a 
"struggle  for  existence"  as  a  re- 
sult of  over-production. 

8.  What  variation  made  it  possible 
for  Burbank  to  develop  the  red 
California  poppy?  Find  other  il- 
lustrating variations. 

9.  Collect  winged  seeds,  such  as  dan- 
delion, and  study  to  determine 
whether  all  are  equally  well  pro- 
vided with  means  of  distribution. 

10.  What  inherited  characters  make 
for  success?  List. 

11.  What  adaptations  did  you  have  to 
make  when  you  entered  the  Junior 
High  School?  List  them. 


GRADE  HIGH  EIGHTH. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

An  appreciation  of  Man's  control  of  his  immediate  environment. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Man  as  an  Animal  [continued  from  Low  Eighth].  (Five 
weeks). 

Unit  Two — Clothing.   (Five  weeks). 

Unit  Three— Home  Plans  and  Construction.   (Ten  weeks). 
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rXiT  OXE — MAX  AS  AN  AXIMAL. 

[Continued  from  Low  Eighth.] 
(Five  weeks.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.     Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Additional  knowledge  of  some  causes  of  disease  and  how 
best  to  avoid  them. 

2.  Further  appreciation  of  the  supreme  importance  of  proper 
health  habits  and  principles  of  living. 

3.  Understanding  of  necessity  for  conserving  and  improving 
health. 

4.  More  specific   knowledge   of   sacrifices   made   by  "Health 
Heroes." 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


I.  Keep 


Content 


A.  Protecting  ourselves  from  disease. 

1.   Communicable  diseases. 

a.  Causes. 

1.  Germs  or  microbes. 
Note:    These  terms  are 

applied  to  both  plants 
(bacteria)  and  animals 
(protozoa). 

2.  Bacteria  (pathogenic). 
Note:    The  term  bacteria 

is  applied  to  plants 
only. 

a.  Discoverer,  Pasteur. 

b.  Forms:  coccus,  bacillus,  spir- 
illum. 

c.  Size:  one  ten-thousandth  of 
an  inch.  Some  "beyond  the 
microscope." 

d.  Habitat:  air,  soil,  water  and 
organic  matter. 

e.  Conditions  favorable  to 
growth:  food,  warmth,  mois- 
ture, oxygen. 

f.  Reproduction  by  division. 

g.  By-products  of  growth:  en- 
zyme and  toxin. 

h.  Spores:  resting  bacteria 
which  are  resistant  to  dry- 
ing, freezing  and  heating. 

3.  How  bacteria  are  spread. 

a.  Contact:  handkerchiefs,  bed- 
clothes, pencils,  fruit,  candy, 
drinking  cups,  clothing,  ra- 
zors, toilet-seats,  towels, 
bathtubs,  kissing,  spitting, 
sneezing,  coughing,  insects, 
water  supply. 

4.  Defenses  against  bacteria. 

a.  Skin. 

b.  Natural  resistance  of  white 
corpuscles. 

c.  Antitoxins. 


ing  Fit. 

Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings : 

Smallwood,  Revelev  and  Bailey  (ed. 
1924)  pp.  389-403. 

Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  192-225. 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  pp.  89-120. 

Trafton,  pp.  367-401. 

Bowden,  pp.  499-521. 

Carpenter  and  Wood,  pp.  607-676. 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  p.  158-205. 

Hough  and  Sedgwick,  pp.  467-561. 

Gruenberg,  pp.  299-364. 

Richie  Primer  of  Sanitation  (entire). 

Hutchinson,  pp.  286-313. 

Moon,  pp.  142-157;  584-590. 

Problems: 

1.  See  Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp. 
191-196,  for  approach  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

2.  Name  the  diseases  you  have  had, 
and  give  symptoms  that  led  to  the 
identification  of  the  disease. 

3.  Make  some  of  the  usual  bacterial 
cultures,  either  as  class  or  indi- 
vidual problems.  Have  class  study 
and  draw^  conclusions  from  results. 

4.  Make  other  cultures  to  show  how 
bacteria  can  be  destroyed. 

5.  Show  with  micro-projection  at- 
tachment of  balopticon,  the  foot 
of  a  fly  (ordinary  house  fly  will 
serve). 

6.  Make  a  culture,  let  fly  walk  on  it 
and  incubate.  Study, 

7.  Pasteurization  of  milk,  as  indi- 
cated in  Wood  and  Carpenter,  p. 
627. 

8.  List  insects  seen  in  and  about 
your  home.  Try  to  find  out  enough 
about  each  to  determine  which 
are  likely  to  be  disease  carriers. 
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d.  Vaccination  for  rabies,  small- 
pox, typhoid.  (Exact  cause 
of  smallpox,  whether  bac- 
terium or  protozoan  not  de- 
termined). 

e.  Toxin-antitoxin. 

f.  Schick  test,  a  method  of  de- 
termining immunity  or  non- 
immunity  to  diphtheria. 

g.  Antiseptics  and  disinfect 
ants. 

h.  Quarantine. 

i.  Food  preservation  (this  topic 
has  been  treated  in  H7,  so  a 
brief  review  here). 

j.  Boiling, 
k.  Sunshine. 
5.  Parasitic  protozoa  (parasitic  an- 
imals as  distinguished  from  bac- 
teria). 

a.  Some  diseases  caused  by  pro- 
tozoan parasites:  malaria 
amoebic  dysentery,  sleeping 
sickness,  syphilis,  Texas  cat- 
tle fever.  Yellow  fever,  small- 
pox, trachoma  and  scarlet 
fever  are  still  in  doubt. 

b.  Carriers:  flies,  mosquitoes, 
bedbugs,  tsetse  fly  and  flea. 

c.  Means  of  prevention:  de- 
struction of  breeding  places, 
drainage  and  oiling  of 
swamps,  cleanliness  and  de- 
struction of  pests,  protection 
against  attacks,  destruction 
of  rodent  pests. 


9.  If  procurable,  kill  mosquito  larvae 
by  standard  method  (Wood  and 
Carpenter,  pp.  639-640).  Introduce 
larvae  into  vessel  containing 
single  mosquito  fish  and  observe 
large  number  destroyed  by  it. 

10.  Class  make  studies  of  prevalence 
of  certain  diseases  in  California, 
using  California  State  Board  of 
Health  Bulletin. 

11.  Have  similar  studies  made  of 
prevalence  of  disease  in  United 
States,  using  Statistical  Bulletins, 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co., 
or  other  similar  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

12.  Distinguish  between  vaccination 
and  use  of  antitoxin.  In  vaccina- 
tion the  body  makes  its  own  anti- 
toxin; injected  antitoxin  acts  di- 
rectly on  the  body  and  is  used  as 
in  diphtheria  when  the  body  is 
too  weak  to  make  its  own. 

13.  Distinguish  effect  of  toxin-anti- 
toxin from  those  of  antitoxin.  The 
former  protects  for  years,  perhaps 
for  life;  the  latter,  for  about  three 
weeks  in  diphtheria. 

14.  Describe  the  Schick  test. 

15.  Inoculate  a  bacterial  culture,  in- 
cubate and  when  colonies  appear, 
apply  soaps  or  toothpastes  adver- 
tised as  "antiseptic."  State  your 
conclusion. 

16.  List  the  most  valuable  antiseptics 
and  their  specific  uses. 

17.  Justify  the  application  of  the  quar- 
antine regulations. 

18.  Study  drawings  of  malaria  para- 
site (Moon,  p.  242)  for  its  life  his- 
tory. 

19.  Study  methods  of  destroying  house 
or  typhoid  fly.  Note  that  "swat- 
ting" is  not  the  most  effective 
way  except  in  the  early  spring, 
when  females  are  emerging  from 
winter  quarters. 

20.  Organize  a  fly-elimination  cam- 
paign among  members  of  the 
class,  using  efficient  methods. 

21.  Using  Col.  Gorgas'  achievement 
in  conquering  mosquitoes  during 
building  of  Panama  Canal,  write 
an  argument  for  the  employment 
of  a  biological  expert  on  commis- 
sion where  his  training  is  as  es- 
sential as  that  of  economic  ex- 
perts.   (Moon,  pp.  238-240.) 

22.  Detail  the  part  of  each  individual 
in  the  conquest  of  yellow  fever  in 
Cuba  by  Doctors  Reed,  Carroll, 
Lazear  and  Agramonte.  (Moon,  p. 
240.) 
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B.  Health  habits    (final   review  and 
summary). 

1.  How  habits  are  formed. 

a.  Reception     of  information 
(sensations). 

b.  Responses   to  sensations. 

1.   Muscle  movement  or 
glandular  secretion. 

2.  Importance  of  habits: 

a.  Economy  of  time  and  energy 

in  mental  action. 

b.  Deliberate  and  good  execu- 
tion of  things  done. 

c.  General  economy  of  time. 

d.  Skill  in  vocation. 

e.  Increase  in  one's  worth  to 
society. 


II.  Health 

A.  Sir  Edward  Jenner. 

B.  Edward  L.  Trudeau. 

Those  already  studied  have  been 
Pasteur  and  Reed.  Others  may  be 
added. 


Readings: 

Hough  and  Sedgwick,  pp.  269-285. 

Bowden,  pp.  545,  559-569,  584,  591-606. 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  584-585. 

Gruenberg,  pi).  241-249. 

See  also  index  to  Gruenberg. 

Walters  (see  index). 

Moon,  pp.  487-500. 

Problems,  Projects: 

1.  Review  L8,  Unit  III,  Sec.  C. 

2.  If  practical,  have  class  discuss 
and  select  a  habit  for  use  as  a 
class  habit  and  set  goals  for 
formation.  Then  devise  some 
method  of  keeping  a  record  of 
accomplishment. 

3.  Have  student  make  tests  (as  far 
as  practicable)  on  other  members 
of  the  class  showing  the  responses 
to  sensations. 

4.  Have  class  collect  and  compare 
the  various  "Health  Habit  Rules" 
to  which  they  have  access.  De- 
velop from  these  a  set  of  rules 
for  the  class. 

Heroes. 

Readings: 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.'s 
Health  series;  De  Kruif,  (entire); 
Locy,  Thompson,  etc. 


UMT  TWO — CLOTHING. 

(Five  Weeks.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.    Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Understanding  how  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  regu- 
lated. 

2.  Learning  the  proper  way  to  clothe  ourselves. 

3.  Seeing  what  our  clothes  are  made  of. 

4.  Detecting  fraudulent  materials  in  clothing. 

5.  Understanding  the  best  ways  of  cleaning  clothes. 


II. 

A. 
1. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

I.  Clothing. 

Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings : 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  335-337 
Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  175-178 


Content 

How  the  temperature  of  the  body 
is  regulated. 
Body  heat  (98.6°  F.). 

a.  Oxidation  of  food. 

b.  Exercise. 

The  skin  regulates  body  tempera- 
ture. 

a.  Sweat  glands. 

1.  Tubules. 

2.  Nerve  endings. 

b.  Loss  of  the  body  heat. 

1.  Conduction. 

2.  Convection. 

3.  Radiation. 

4.  Evaporation. 


Demonstration : 

1.  Diagram  of  skin. 

2.  Effect  of  evaporation  upon  body 
temperature. 

3.  Effect  of  movement  of  air  upon 
evaporation. 

Project: 

1.  Keep   a   score   card   on  bathing 
habits. 
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c.  Care  of  the  skin. 
1.  Bathing. 

a.  Frequency  in  summer  and 
winter. 

B.  Purpose   of   clothing   to  maintain 
body  temperature. 

•  1.  Summer    wear:     absorption  and 
evaporation  of  perspiration. 

a.  Underwear. 

1.  Cotton. 

2.  Linen. 

3.  Silk. 

b.  Outer  garments:  absorption  and 
evaporation  of  perspiration. 

1.  Cotton. 

2.  Linen. 

3.  Silk. 

4.  Mixtures, 
e.  Color. 

1.  Light  colored  to  reflect  radi- 
ant heat  of  sun. 

2.  Winter:  conduction  and  radiation. 

a.  Underwear. 
1.  Wool. 

a.  Air  poor  conductor. 

b.  Loose  weave — air  spaces. 

c.  Mixture — cotton  and  wool 
prevents  closing  of 
meshes  when  washed. 

b.  Outer  garments. 
1.  Wool. 

a.  Weight. 

b.  Looseness  of  weave. 

c.  Non-conductivity  of  heat. 

d.  Color:  absorption  and 
conduction  of  heat  by 
dark  materials. 

C.  Kinds  of  fibers  in  clothing. 

1.  Classes  of  fibers. 

a.  Vegetable,  cotton,  flax,  hemp, 
jute,  sisal  hemp,  ramie,  artificial 
silk. 

b.  Animal  fibers,  wool,  silk,  fur. 

2.  Cotton. 

a.  Part  of  plant  used:  seed. 

b.  Grades,  qualities  and  uses. 

1.  Sea  island. 

2.  Egyptian. 

3.  American. 

4.  Chinese. 

5.  Peruvian. 

c.  Advantages  for  use  as  fabric. 

1.  Ease  in  cleansing. 

2.  Mercerization. 

3.  Texture  and  weight. 

3.  Flax,  linen. 

a.  Part  of  plant  used — stem. 

b.  Advantages, 

1.  Best  conductor  of  heat. 

2.  High  degree  of  capillarity. 

3.  Quick  evaporation. 

4.  Jute. 

a.  Part  of  plant — stem. 

b.  Advantages  and  uses. 
1.  Cheapness. 


Readings: 

Hunter  and  Whitman,  pp.  223-225. 
Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  178-180. 
Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  335-337. 

Demonstration: 

1.  Conductivity  of  different  materi- 
als. 

2.  Color  and  absorption  of  heat. 

3.  Ability  of  materials  to  resist  wa- 
ter. 

4.  Structure  of  cotton  fiber. 

5.  Shrinkage  of  material. 

Projects: 

1.  Field  trip  to  museum  or  store  to 
see  fabrics  of  ancient  and  modern 
use, 

2.  Collect  pictures  of  ancient  and 
modern  garments. 

3.  Compare  quantity  and  quality  of 
clothing  in: 

a.  World. 

b.  United  States. 

c.  California, 


Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  337-343. 
Hunter  and  Whitman,  pp.  225-231. 

Demonstration: 

1.  Specimens  of  animal  and  vege- 
table fibers. 

2.  Examine  weaves  of  cloth. 

3.  Microscopical  specimens  of  fibers. 

Projects: 

1.  Give  story  of  each. 

2.  List  uses  of  each  and  names  of 

clothing, 

3.  Give  climatic  conditions  for 
growth. 

4.  Make  collection  of  cotton  material 
used  for  clothing;  mount  on  cards. 

5.  Collect  woolen  materials,  linen 
and  silk. 

6.  Collect  mixed  fibers. 

7.  Visit  textile  factory. 

8.  Procure  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  Washington  moving 
picture  showing  textile  manufac- 
ture. 

9.  Report  from  reading  in  suggested 
books. 
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2.  Mixture  with  silk. 

3.  Uses:   burlap,  gunny  sacks, 
carpets,  rugs. 

5.  Ramie. 

a.  Part  of  plant — stem. 

b.  Advantages  and  uses. 

c.  Artificial  silk. 

1.  Manner  of  production. 

2.  Problems  of  practicability. 

a.  Inflammability. 

b.  Strength. 

6.  Other  sources  of  clothing. 

a.  Leather. 

b.  Rubber. 

D.  Tests  for  clothing. 

1.  Microscopical  tests. 

2.  Chemical. 

a.  Burning. 

b.  Litmus. 

c.  Lye. 

3.  To  distinguish  cotton  from  linen — 
hydrochloric,  olive  oil  test. 

4.  To   distinguish   wool  from  silk — 
lead  acetate  test. 


E.  Cleaning  of  clothes. 

1.  Water  as  a  cleanser. 

a.  Hard  water. 

b.  Soft  water. 

2.  Soap. 

a.  Action. 

b.  Production. 

3.  Removal  of  stains. 

a.  Solution. 

b.  Absorption. 

c.  Bleaching. 

d.  Neutralization. 

4.  Dye  of  clothes. 

a.  Coal  tar  dyes. 

5.  Care  of  clothing  from: 

a.  Moths. 

b.  Dampness. 


Readings: 

Tower  and  Lunt,  pp.  312-313. 
Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  180-183. 
Hunter  and  Whitman,  pp.  231-233. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Microscopic  test. 

2.  Chemical  test. 

3.  Burning  test. 

4.  Litmus  test. 

5.  Lye  test. 

Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  343-347. 
Hunter  and  Whitman,  pp.  233-236. 
Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  184-190. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  soap  and  show  action. 

2.  Removal  of  stains. 

a.  By  solution. 

b.  By  absorption. 

c.  Bleaching. 

d.  Neutralization. 

3.  Dye  cotton  or  linen. 

Projects: 

1.  Apply  test  and  methods  of  clean- 
ing. 

2.  Prepare  table  showing  how  to  re- 
move spots  and  stains. 

3.  Practice  making  soap. 


UNIT  THREE — HOME  PLANS  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 

(Ten  weeks.) 

L      SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Appreciating  the  qualities  of  a  good  home,  by  learning  to 
plan  for  one  and  knowing  the  materials  used  in  its  con- 
struction, 

2.  Knowing  the  proper  ways  of  ventilating  that  home,  and 
realizing  the  part  that  air  and  heat  play  in  attaining  good 
health. 

3.  Understanding  and  evaluating  the  modes  of  waste  removal, 
both  as  a  home  and  community  problem,  and  using  the 
proper  means  of  solving  these  problems. 

4.  Developing  good  habits  of  eye  hygiene,  and  attaining  the 
knowledge  leading  to  their  conservation  by  understanding 
the  modes  of  lighting  the  home  properly. 

5.  Appreciating  the  beauties  of  natural  and  cultivated  sur- 
roundings and  practicing  the  art  of  beautifying  the  home 
interiorly  and  exteriorly. 
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II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


I.  The 

Content 

A.  Planning  the  home. 

1.  Definition  of  home. 

2.  Home  requirements. 

a.  Home  site,  plans. 

b.  Accommodations,  size. 

c.  Cleanliness,  plumbing. 

d.  Arrangement  of  rooms,  color, 
lighting,  etc. 


B.  Building  materials. 
1.  Wood. 

a.  Modes  of  preparing. 

1.  Cutting. 

2.  Sawing. 

3,  Seasoning. 

4,  Finishing. 

b.  Grain  in  lumber. 

1.  Uses  of  hardwood  and  soft- 
wood. 

c.  Lumber  consumption  in  U.  S. 

d.  National  and  State  forests. 


2.  Building  stones. 

a.  Sources  and  use. 

1.  Granite. 

2.  Sandstone. 

3.  Marble. 

4.  Slate. 

5.  Limestone. 

b.  Methods  of  formation. 

1.  Igneous. 

2.  Sedimentary. 

3.  Metamorphic. 

3.  Clay  as  a  building  material. 

a.  Bricks. 

1.   Manufacture,  ingredients, 
shaping  processes,  drying. 

b.  Tiles. 

c.  Types  of  brick  houses  and  the 
uses  for  tiles. 

4.  Cement. 

a.  Preparation. 

b.  Concrete. 

c.  Uses  of  concrete. 

5.  Lime. 

a.  Sources  and  preparation. 

b.  Uses:  mortar,  plaster,  stucco. 


Home. 

Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 
Hunter  and  Whitman,  pp.  267-314. 
Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  266-2T0. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  plans  for  a  home  from  cut- 
tings from  magazines,  etc. 

2.  Study  neighborhood  houses  with 
the  object  of  determining  the 
good  and  bad  features. 

3.  Collect  materials  for  interior  dec- 
oration from  furniture  catalogues, 
magazines,  etc. 

Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  273-276. 
Trafton,  pp.  3-7. 

Hunter  and  Whitman,  pp.  268-269. 
Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  283-289. 

Dennonstration : 

1.  Sections  of  different  woods. 

2.  Where  growth  takes  place  in  trees. 

Projects: 

1.  Collect  sections  of  wood  showing 
three  methods  of  cutting. 

2.  Collect  pictures  of  trees  showing 
their  uses  and  importance. 

3.  Make  blue  prints  of  trees  which 
are  useful  as  hardwoods  and  soft- 
woods. 

4.  Find  a  map  showing  the  size  and 
location  of  National  Forests  and 
determine  the  nature  of  the  serv- 
ice of  forests,  etc. 

Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  270-276. 
Trafton,  pp.  9-20. 
Hunter  and  Whitman,  pp.  270-272. 
Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  289-311. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Show  collection  of  stones. 

2.  Prepare  cement. 

3.  Prepare  lime. 

4.  Show  absorption  of  bricks. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  investigation  of  materials 
used  in  the  school  house. 

2.  What  are  public  buildings  made 
of? 

3.  Make  plaster  moulds  of  subjects 
related  to  science. 

4.  Mend  hole  at  home  with  plaster. 

5.  Make  bricks  at  home. 

6.  Make  a  report  on  the  various  steps 
workingmen  employ  for  laying 
cement  foundations  and  sidewalks 
in  your  neighborhood. 
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6    Metals  used  for  building, 
a.  Iron, 

1,  Mining. 

2,  Production,  uses  of. 

a.  Iron  ore. 

b.  Limestone. 

c.  Coke. 

d.  Hot  air. 

3,  Steel,  uses  and  properties. 
7.  Other  metals. 

a.  Copper. 

b.  Lead. 

c.  Tin. 

d.  Zinc. 

C.  Heating  the  home. 

1.  Sources  and  methods  of  heat  pro- 
duction. 

a.  Primitive  methods. 

b.  Matches,  composition  and  prop- 
erties. 

c.  Fire  and  its  regulation. 

d.  Heat — sources. 

1.  Flame  and  combustion. 

2.  Chemical  action. 

3.  Carbon  and  oxygen. 

4.  Physical  sources. 

5.  Motion  and  friction. 

e.  Convection    and  radiation 
sources  and  application. 

2.  Heating  system  and  principles. 

a.  Open  fires. 

b.  Fire  places. 

c.  Stoves,  parts  and  uses. 

d.  Furnaces,  hot  air,  hot  water, 
steam. 

e.  Electric,  advantages,  cost. 

3.  Fuels. 

a.  Solid  fuel, 

b.  The  story  of  coal. 

c.  Gas  fuels. 

d.  Liquid  fuels. 

4.  Hygiene  of  heating. 

a.  Suitable  temperature. 

b.  Proper  moisture. 

c.  Proper  ventilation. 

5.  Fire  control. 

a.  Losses  by  fire. 

b.  Causes  of  fire. 

c.  Extinguishing  of  fires. 


7.  Collect  samples  of  hardened  pias- 
ter, mortar  and  stucco,  and  test 
them  with  acid  to  see  if  they  con- 
tain limestone. 


D.  Ventilation. 

1.  Factors  of  ventilation. 

a.  Circulation. 

b.  Temperature. 


Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  304-323. 
Trafton,  pp.  22-38. 
Hunter  and  Whitman,  pp.  188-204. 
Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  259-277. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Kindling  temperature. 

2.  Flint  and  steel. 

3.  Matches — principle. 

4.  Air  expansion  and  heat. 

5.  Convection  currents, 

6.  Bunsen  burner. 

7.  Kinds  of  fuel — distillation  of  coal 
— wood,  and  charcoal. 

Projects: 

1.  Test  the  air  for  carbon  dioxide. 

2.  Report  on  how  boy  scouts  make 
a  fire. 

3.  Report  on  how  the  American  In- 
dians made  their  fires. 

4.  Report  on  the  history  of  matches. 

5.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  room  with 
a  fireplace.  Show  by  dotted  lines 
the  part  of  the  room  heated  by 
radiation.  By  the  same  way,  show 
the  direction  of  the  convection 
currents. 

6.  Make  a  similar  plan  as  in  No.  5 
for  placing  a  stove,  another  with 
a  furnace. 

7.  Draw  a  hot-air  furnace.  Explain 
how  the  house  is  both  heated  and 
ventilated  by  it. 

8.  Boil  water,  and  report  how  it 
changes  to  steam,  noting  the  tem- 
perature, etc. 

9.  Make  model  fire  extinguisher  or 
inspect  one. 

10.  Find  about  fire  loss  and  preven- 
tion for  the  last  year  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

11.  Interview  the  fire  chief  and  report 
to  class  some  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  fire  prevention. 

Readings: 

Van  Bnskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  .54-80. 
Trafton,  pp.  40-54. 

Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp,  272-277. 
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1.  Thermometers:  Fahrenheit 
and  Centigrade  scales. 

2.  Temperature  and  water  va- 
por. 

c.  Humidity. 

1.  Absolute. 

2.  Relative. 

d.  Foreign  materials  in  the  air. 

1.  Bacteria. 

a.  The  bodv  defense. 

b.  Colds. 

c.  Diphtheria. 

d.  Tuberculosis. 

e.  Antiseptics    and  germi- 
cides. 

2.  Cleaning  and  dusting. 
2.  Breathing. 

a.  Activity  in  relation  to  the  rate 
of  breathing. 

b.  Heat  production  in  breathing. 

c.  Breathing  in  animals. 

1.  Simplest  forms  of  life, 

2.  Higher  forms  of  animals  and 
plants. 

3.  Breathing  in  human  beings, 
a.  Lungs. 

d.  Artificial  respiration. 

E.  Water  supply  and  sewage  disposal. 

1.  Sources  of  drinking  water. 

a.  Rain. 

b.  Rivers. 

c.  Lakes. 

d.  Wells. 

e.  Springs. 

2.  Water  pressure. 

a.  Direction  of  pressure. 

b.  "Water-level." 

c.  Lift  pumps. 

d.  Suction  pumps. 

e.  Force  pumps. 

3.  Reservoirs  and  standpipes. 

a.  Construction  and  location. 

4.  Purification  of  water. 

a.  Chemical. 

b.  Filtration. 

c.  Distillation. 

5.  Faucets — types  and  uses. 

6.  Sewage  disposal. 

a.  Plumbing. 

1.  Drainage  of  buildings. 

a.  Drains. 

b.  Bowls. 

c.  Sewers. 

2.  Water  closets. 

b.  Destroying  sewage. 

1.  Sewage  farms. 

2.  Cesspools. 

3.  Septic  tanks. 

a.  Aerobic  bacteria. 

b.  Anaerobic  bacteria. 

4.  Contact  beds. 

F.  Lighting  the  home. 
1.  Natural  light. 

a.  The  importance  of  sun  light. 
1.  The  power  to  see. 


Demonstration: 

1.  Thermometers — heat,  wet-dry  and 
sick  bed. 

2.  What    the    temperature    of  the 
human  body  is. 

3.  Water  vapor  in  breath. 

4.  Human  cells  under  microscope. 

5.  Breathing  organs  of  a  fish. 

6.  Breathing  organs  of  a  plant. 

7.  The  human  lungs — chart  or  torso. 

8.  Transpiration  of  plants. 

Projects: 

1.  Examine  and  make  drawings  of 
different  kinds  of  cells. 

2.  Make  diagram  of  the  human  lungs. 

3.  Demonstrate   how   the  pulmotor 
works. 

4.  Demonstrate  some  other  mode  of 
artificial  respiration. 


Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  98-99. 
Trafton,  pp.  402-406. 
Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  pp.  220-225. 
Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  214-215. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Chart  showing  water  cycle. 

2.  Direction  of  pressure,  water-level, 
lift  pump,  force  pump,  suction 
pump. 

3.  Filtration  and  distillation. 

4.  Test  water  for  bacteria. 

Projects: 

1.  Construct  any  kind  of  pump. 

2.  Read  water  meter  and  compute 
the  cost  of  one  week's  supply. 

3.  Clean  ^vaste  pipes  with  ammonia 
or  lye. 

4.  Report  on  how  pure  water  was 
secured  in  the  Panama  Canal. 

5.  Draw  diagrams  showing  the 
plumbing  system  of  your  home. 

6.  Write  for  pamphlets  on  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  project  and  explain  to 
class. 


Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  299-302. 
Trafton,  pp.  55-67. 

Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  414-421. 
Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  pp.  377-384. 
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2.  Growtn  of  plants. 

3.  Sources  of  fuels, 
b.  The  nature  of  light. 

1.  Vibration  of  ether. 

2.  A  form  of  energy. 

3.  Travels  in  straight  lines. 

2.  Reflection. 

a.  Reflection  surfaces. 

b.  Lighting  rooms  by  reflection. 

3.  Diffusion. 

a.  Diffusion  surfaces. 

b.  Lighting  by  diffusion. 

4.  Refraction. 

a.  Refraction  mediums. 

b.  Lighting  by  refraction. 

5.  Color. 

a.  The  nature  of  colors. 

b.  Color  absorption. 

c.  Color  reflection. 

d.  The  use  of  color  in  the  home. 
G.  Artificial  lighting. 

1.  Sources. 

a.  Candle. 

b.  Kerosene. 

c.  Gas. 

d.  Electric — tungsten  and  carbon. 

2.  Modes  of  distribution. 

a.  Direct. 

b.  Semi-direct. 

c.  Indirect. 

3.  Aids  to  good  illumination. 

a.  Shades. 

b.  Wall  colors. 

4.  Relative  cost  of  lighting. 

a.  Gas  meters. 

b.  Electric  meters. 


H.  The  human  eye. 

I.  Structure  and  function  compared 
to  a  camera. 

a.  Lens — kinds  and  uses. 

b.  Iris — diaphragm. 

c.  Retina — ground  glass. 

d.  Image. 

2.  Eye  defects. 

a.  Normal  eyes. 

b.  Far-sightedness — lens  and  eye- 
ball. 

c.  Xear-sightedness. 

d.  Astigmatism. 

e.  Color  blindness. 

3.  Care  of  the  eyes. 

a.  Rest. 

b.  Early  adjustment  of  eyes. 

c.  Habits  in  reading. 

d.  Removal  of  irritants. 
I.  Photography. 

1.  Taking  pictures. 

a.  Operation  of  parts. 


Demonstrations : 

Light  travels  in  straight  lines. 

Reflection. 

Refraction. 

Diffusion. 

Prisms  and  the  primary  colors. 
Project: 

Make  a  periscope  and  explain  its 
working  to  the  class. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Candle  flame — luminous  and  non- 
luminous  parts. 

2.  The  rising  of  kerosene  in  wick, 
and  the  production  of  flame. 

3.  Bunsen  burner  and  the  use  of 
mantles. 

4.  Heating  wires  by  electricity. 

Projects : 

1.  How  does  a  candle  burn  and  light? 

2.  Report  on  the  life  of  Edison. 

3.  Study  at  home  the  construction 
of  an  electric  bulb  and  explain 
the  use  of  the  parts. 

4.  Make  a  study  of  light  distribution 
at  home. 

5.  Compute  the  cost  of  lighting  the 
home  for  a  week  by  reading  the 
meter  and  finding  the  charges. 

6.  Do  the  same  with  the  gas  meter. 

7.  Draw  a  home  wiring  system. 
S.  Construct  a  wiring  board. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  The  human  eye. 

2.  Charts  showing  defects. 

3.  Camera. 

Projects: 

1.  Test  yourself  for  the  reasons  for 
two  eyes. 

2.  Test  for  blind  spot. 

3.  Determine  length  of  after-image 
in  eyes. 

4.  Test  self  for  color-blindness. 

5.  Determine  how  the  eyes  accom- 
modate for  distance. 


Demonstrations : 

1.  Camera,  parts  and  uses. 

2.  The  action  of  light  on  silver  salts. 
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1.  Iris-diaphragm. 

2.  Stops. 

3.  Time. 

2.  The  film. 

a.  Chemical  action  by  light. 

b.  Developing  of  films. 

3.  Prints. 

a.  Chemical  action. 

b.  Developing. 

4.  The  Movie  camera. 

J.  Home  grounds  and  gardens. 

1.  The  plan  of  the  garden. 

a.  Formal. 

b.  Informal. 

2.  The  lawn. 

a.  Methods  of  starting. 

1.  Seeds. 

2.  Sod. 

b.  Care  of  the  lawn. 

1.  Mowing. 

2.  Watering. 

3.  Manuring. 

4.  Weeding. 

3.  Shrubs. 

a.  Uses. 

1.  Attraction. 

2.  Background. 

3.  Screening. 

4.  Fencing. 

b.  Factors  for  selection. 

1.  Hardiness. 

2.  Height. 

3.  Time  of  bloom. 

4.  Color. 

5.  Fruit  and  flowers. 

c.  Arrangement. 

1.  Borders. 

2.  Walks  and  driveways. 

a.  Massing. 

b.  Curves. 

c.  Straight  lines. 

4.  Vines. 

a.  Classes. 

1.  Annual. 

2.  Perennial. 

a.  Herbaceous. 

b.  Woody. 

b.  Supports. 

5.  Flower  gardens. 

a.  Location  and  selection  of. 

b.  Perennials. 

c.  Bulbs — fall  and  summer. 

d.  Annuals. 

6.  Vegetable  gardens. 

a.  Planning  and  tools. 

b.  Successive  planting. 

c.  Double  cropping. 

1.  Successive. 

2.  Companion. 

d.  Selection  of  vegetables. 

e.  Preparation  of  soil. 

7.  Plant  diseases  and  their  eradica- 
tion. 

a.  Fungus. 

b.  Mildew. 

c.  Insects. 


Projects: 

1.  Start  a  camera  club;  take  pic- 
tures for  the  school  paper;  make 
a  club  annual;  make  an  illustrated 
weekly. 

2.  Demonstrate  the  Kodak  develop- 
ing tank  to  the  class. 

3.  Make  blue  prints  of  leaves,  used 
later  to  identify  flowers,  etc. 

4.  Take  a  flashlight  picture. 

Readings: 

Trafton,  pp.  191-224. 

Hunter  and  Whitman,  pp.  267-330. 

Caldwell  and  Meier,  pp.  207-231. 

Demonstration : 

Visual  instruction  from  cuts,  slides, 
moving  pictures  of  gardens,  with 
special  reference  to  California  spe- 
cies. 

Projects: 

1.  Plan  in  drawing  for  a  garden. 

2.  Send  to  seed  houses  for  cata- 
logues. 

3.  Collect  from  magazines  and  pa- 
pers, pictures  for  a  scrap  book. 

4.  Visit  parks  and  private  gardens 
to  study  and  identify  ornamental 
shrubs  and  vines. 

5.  Draw  the  plans  of  some  attractive 
yard  and  write  the  name  of  the 
vines  and  shrubs  found  there. 

6.  Make  egg-shell  gardens;  plant 
seeds  for  different  months,  and  ob- 
serve their  appearance. 

7.  Germinate  some  bean  seeds  and 
draw,  label  and  describe  function 
of  each  part. 

8.  Build  flower  boxes  and  keep  them 
supplied  with  flowers. 

9.  Collect  leaves  of  brushes  common 
to  California. 

10.  Report  on  the  development  and 
history  of  the  Golden  Gate  Park. 

11.  Report  on  the  McLaren  Park,  its 
name  and  history. 

12.  List  trees  and  shrubs  found  in 
the  district  where  you  live. 

13.  Study  the  game  laws  of  California 
and  the  United  States. 

14.  Make  clippings  on  the  game  sea- 
son found  in  the  daily  newspaper. 

15.  Bring  pictures  of  birds  common  in 
siDring,  summer  and  winter. 

16.  Make  charts  for  their  identifica- 
tion. 

17.  Make  a  bird  house,  or  a  feeding 
station. 

18.  Imitate  the  call  of  some  of  the 
commoner  birds. 

19.  Join  a  society  for  the  protection 
of  birds,  or  incorporate  the  class 
as  a  branch  of  such  a  society. 
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8.  Birds  around  the  home. 

a.  Relation  to  human  welfare. 

1.  Destruction  to  insects. 

2.  Destruction  to  seeds. 

b.  How  to  attract  birds — houses, 
food  and  feeding  stations. 

c.  Bird  habits — migration:  nesting 
birds  common  to  San  Francisco. 

d.  Bird  protection  —  enemies  of 
birds,  game  laws,  and  bird  so- 
cieties. 

GRADE  LOW  MXTH. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

An  understanding  of  man's  control  and  uses  of  the  forces  of  Nature. 

IL    GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — The  Heavenly  Bodies.    (Eight  weeks). 

Unit  Two — Work  with  Everyday  Machines.    (Seven  weeks.) 

Unit  Three — Air  and  Water  Put  to  Work.    (Five  weeks.) 

UNIT  ONE — THE  HEAVENLY  BODIESu 

(Eight  weeks.) 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Providing  means  by  which  the  pupil  may  orient  himself  in 
the  universe. 

2.  Knowledge  of  common  phenomena. 

3.  Wider  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  time  and  seasons  upon 
human  achievements  and  development. 

4.  Realization  that  the  weather  is  not  haphazard,  but  is  gov- 
erned by  definite,  underlying  scientific  laws. 

5.  Understanding  of  the  physical  catastrophes  of  the  earth. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

I.  The  Solar  System. 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Sun — hot,  self-luminous.  Readings: 

1.  Source  of  our  globes  light  and  Russell,  Dugan  and  Stewart,  pp.  1-7. 
^eat.  Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  p.  248. 

2.  Absolutely    necessary  for    all        Snyder,  pp.  11-18. 

life.  Tarr  and  Von  Engeln,  pp.  6-8. 

3.  Most  c  o  n  s  p  i  c  u  0  u  s  heavenly  Project: 

^ody.  Report  on  Astronomy  as  known 

4.  Earth  belongs  to  sun's  family.  to  primitive  men. 

Demonstrations: 

5.  Sun  is  an  incandescent  or  glow-  1.  Show  differences  between  a  burn- 
ing body.  ing  piece  of  wood  and  red  hot 

a.  Enough  heat  received  in  a  i^on  ball. 

year  to  melt  a  sheet  of  ice  2.  Place  candle  in  an  inverted  jar 

177  feet  high  over  the  entire  showing  that  sun  is  not  a  b  irning 

earth's  surface.  body:    otherwise   it   would  have 

b.  Sunlight  about  600,000  times  gone  out  when  oxygen  was  con- 
as  bright  as  moon.  sumed. 

c.  190.000   times  as   bright  as 
candle  flame. 

d.  150  times  as  bright  as  a  cal- 
cium light. 

e.  Brightest  light  on  earth. 

f.  Source  of  the  sun's  heat. 
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g.  The  sun  is  always  contract- 
ing under  the  action  of  grav- 
ity and  the  friction  of  the  dif- 
ferent particles  against  each 
other  produces  an  enormous 
heat  which  raises  it  to  incan- 
descence. 

6.   Size  of  sun. 

a.  Diameter  is  864,100  miles. 

b.  Distance  from  earth,  93,000,- 
000  miles. 


Demonstration : 

1.  Press  some  sand  or  earth  to- 
gether; temperature  is  slightly 
raised,  showing  friction  of  grains 
of  sand. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Represent  the  sun  by  a  globe  2 
feet  in  diameter.  The  earth  on  the 
same  scale  would  be  .22  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  a  distance  of 
215  feet  from  the  sun. 


B.  The  planets. 

1.  There  are  eight. 

2.  They  revolve  around  the  sun. 

3.  Earth  is  one. 

a.  Shape — curved. 

b.  Almost  spherical. 

1.  Distance  around  equator 
and  poles  is  about  the 
same. 

2.  Polar  diameter  is  26 
miles  shorter  than  dia- 
meter of  equator. 

3.  Diameter  of  equator  is 
8,000  miles. 

4.  Size  of  earth  obtained 
over  30  times  and  method 
used  being  to  measure  the 
length  of  a  certain  arc 
and  then  by  proportion 
to  obtain  the  entire  cir- 
cumference. 

c.  Rotation  on  its  axis. 

1.  Axis  is  an  imaginary  line 
extending  from  North  to 
South  pole. 

2.  Rotation  from  west  to 
east. 

3.  Direction  of  the  winds 
and  ocean  currents  prove 
that  the  earth  rotates  on 
its  axis. 

d.  Revolution  about  the  sun. 

1.  Earth  revolves  around 
sun  in  365^/4  days. 

2.  Inclined  on  its  axis  about 
2Zy2  degrees. 

e.  Seasons. 

1.  Due  to  rotation,  inclina- 
tion of  axis  and  revolu- 
tion. 


Projects: 

1.  Show  that  a  train  traveling  a  mile 
a  minute  would  take  177  years  to 
go  to  the  sun. 

2.  A  bicyclist  traveling  100  miles  a 
day  would  take  2,250  years  to  get 
there.  If  he  started  in  A.  D.  1  he 
would  only  be  %  of  the  way  at 
the  present  time. 

Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  248-249. 
Snyder,  pp.  12-15. 
Whitbeck,  pp.  14-17. 

Reports: 

1.  Meaning  of  word  planet. 

2.  How  they  are  named. 

3.  If  we  watch  an  approaching  ship 
we  will  first  see  the  top  of  the 
mast,  then  the  entire  length  of 
the  masts,  and  finally  the  hull.  Ex- 
plain. 

4.  If  we  start  at  any  point  on  the 
earth's  surface  and  travel  in  one 
routine  direction  we  will  finally 
come  back  to  our  standing  point. 
Explain. 

5.  Columbus. 
Explain. 

6.  Ideas  of  middle  ages. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Spin  a  hoop  rapidly  and  show 
flattening.  Exactly  the  same  hap- 
pens to  the  earth  because  of  the 
rotation  of  its  axis,  and  as  a  re- 
sult we  have  a  difference  of  26 
miles  in  diameter. 

2.  If  a  stone  is  dropped  into  a  shaft 
of  a  deep  mine  it  seldom  reaches 
the  bottom  before  hitting  the  east 
side.  Explain. 

3.  If  a  stone  is  dropped  from  top  of 
high  building  it  should  land  east 
of  the  point  directly  beneath  it. 

4.  Show  revolution  of  earth  about 
sun  by  using  two  globes. 

Reading: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  249-251. 
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2.  On  June  21st  the  North 
pole  of  the  earth  is  fac- 
ing the  sun  and  we  have 
summer, 

a.  Summer  solstice. 

3.  On  Dec.  22nd  the  South 
pole  is  facing  towards  the 
sun  and  we  have  the  be- 
ginning of  winter. 

a.  Winter  solstice. 

4.  On  March  21st  neither  pole 
is  facing  the  sun  (that  is 
both  hemispheres  receive 
the  same  amount  of  heat 
and  light). 

a.  Spring  or  vernal  equi- 
nox. 

5.  On   September    23rd  nei- 
ther pole  facing  the  sun. 
a.  Autumn   or  autumnal 

equinox. 

6.  During  summer  earth  is 
farthest  from  sun. 

f.  Time. 

1.  Importance  . 

a.  Astronomer  must  know 
time  to  fraction  of  sec- 
ond. 

b.  Navigator  cannot  find 
his  latitude  without 
correct  time. 

2.  Accurate  time  is  obtained 
by  observation  of  heaven- 
ly bodies. 

3.  Results  are  spread  broad- 
cast by  telegraph. 

4.  Sunrise  and  sunset  vary 
daily. 

5.  Time  belts  in  the  United 
States. 

a.  Pacific. 

b.  Mountain. 

c.  Central. 

d.  Eastern. 

6.  Any  place  on  the  120th 
meridian  the  sun  dial  reg- 
isters noon  at  the  same 
time  that  the  whistles 
blow.  In  other  words, 
local  and  standard  noon 
are  the  same. 

7.  Earth  travels  360  degrees 
in  24  hours. 

8.  International  date  line. 

9.  Direction. 

a.  By  the  North  star;  first 
locate  big  dipper. 

10.  Weather  and  climate. 

a.  Climate  as  distinguished 
from  weather, 

b.  Weather  factors. 

1.  Temperature. 

a.  Maximum. 

b.  Minimum. 

2.  Winds. 

a.  Causes. 


Project: 

Name  the  seasons,  giving  astronom- 
ical reasons. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Use  globe  and  electric  bulb  to 
show  seasons  and  slant  of  rays  in 
summer. 


Reading: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  251-253. 


Projects: 

1.  Give  necessity  for  correct  time  in 
travel,  industry,  and  in  daily  life. 

2.  Tell  various  methods  used  by 
ancients. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  shadow  is  shorter  as  noon 
approaches  and  longer  during  the 
afternoon. 

2.  Length  of  sun's  shadow  shortest 
about  ten  minutes  after  twelve. 
San  Francisco  uses  Pacific  stand- 
ard time  (120th)  meridian,  while 
its  longitude  is  12214  degrees.  It 
takes  the  sun  10  minutes  to  travel 
from  120th  to  122^2  meridian. 

4.  Construct  a  sun  dial. 

5.  Draw  map  to  show  the  standard 
time  belts. 

6.  Locate  international  date  belt. 


Readings: 
Van  Buskiik  and  Smith,  pp.  115-128. 
Snyder,  pp.  265-267. 
Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  36-39. 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  451-453. 

Projects: 

1.  Review  temperature  from  Low  Sev- 
enth. 
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b.  Names. 

3.  Precipitation. 

a.  Forms:  rain,  snow, 
hail,  sleet. 

b.  Distribution. 

4.  Clouds. 

a.  Causes. 

5.  The  Weather  Bureau. 

a.  Instruments. 

b.  Aid  to  man. 

6.  Effects  of  weather, 

a.  Upon  man. 

b.  Crops. 

c.  Transportation. 

7.  Climatic  factors. 

a.  Latitude. 

b.  Position   on  conti- 
nent. 

c.  Wind  belts. 

d.  Nearness  to  moun- 
tains. 

e.  Altitude. 

8.  Adaptations  of  plants 
and  animals  to  climatic 
conditions. 

9.  Temperature  changes. 
10.  Special    types  of 

storms. 

a.  Thunder. 

b.  Tornadoes. 

0.  Hurricanes. 

d.  Blizzards. 

e.  Cold  wave. 

f.  Line  gale. 

11.  The  unreliable  earth. 

a.  Volcanoes. 

1.  Explosives. 

2.  Quiet. 

8.  Intermediate, 
a.  Vesuvius. 

b.  Earthquakes. 

1.  Three  kinds. 

a.  Slipping  of  major  por- 
tions of  earth's  crust. 

b.  Due  to  volcanic  erup- 
tions. 

c.  Slipping  or  settling  of 
bed-rocks. 

2.  Work  of  earthquakes. 

3.  Precaution  against. 

c.  Landslides  and  avalanches. 

1.  Natural  causes  of  land- 
slides. 

2.  Recent  slides. 

3.  Man-made  slides. 

4.  Snow  avalanches, 
a.  Two  types. 

1.  Dust  in  winter. 

2.  Stroke  by  spring 
melting. 

The  Moon. 

1.  Its  importance. 

a.  People  of  earth  interested 
because  it  is  the  most  con- 
si)icuous  heavenly  body  at 
night. 


2.  Record  temperature  at  varioucS  in- 
tervals during  the  day. 

3.  Make  a  map  showing  precipitation 
for  various  parts  of  the  world. 

4.  N  a  m  e  and  explain  instruments 
used  in  weather  work. 

5.  List  advantages  of  weather  fore- 
casting. 


Projects: 

1.  Tell  differences  between  weather 
and  climate. 

2.  Study  the  Weather  Map. 


Projects: 

1.  Tell  of  Krakatao. 

2.  Vesuvius. 

Readings: 
Tarr  and  Von  Engeln,  pp.  233-238. 
Whitbeck,  pp.  214-217. 

Projects: 

1.  Tell  about  St.  Lawrence;  Lisbon, 
1755;  Italy;  San  Francisco,  and 
other  earthquakes. 


Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  p.  249. 
Whitbeck,  p.  54. 
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D. 


b.  Xearest  neighbor  to  earth, 

c.  Controls  the  tides — gravity. 

d.  Our  only  satelite  revolving 
around  the  earth  in  29 
days. 

e.  Attraction  does  not  effect 
solid  crust  of  earth,  but  the 
water. 

f.  Dead  body. 

g.  Has  no  sensible  atmosphere. 

h.  No  liquid  and  probably  no 
vegetation. 

2.  Moon  can  be  seen  through  tele- 
scope. 

a.  Very  beautiful,  especially  at 
crescent  or  half-moon. 

b.  Rugged  mountains,  valleys 
and  plains. 

c.  Craters — 50  miles  wide  and 
8,000  feet  deep. 

3.  The  phases  of  the  moon. 

a.  Shines  by  light  reflected 
from  the  sun. 

b.  Earth  revolves  about  sun, 
and  the  moon  revolves  about 
the  earth  in  29^2  days. 

c.  When  moon  is  between  earth 
and  sun,  the  people  see  the 
dark  side  of  moon  or  what  is 
called  new  moon. 

d.  One-quarter  illuminated  or 
first  quarter. 

e.  Seen  entirely  illuminated  it 
is  full  moon. 

f.  One-quarter  illuminated  it  is 
last  quarter. 

Eclipses. 

1.  Eclipse  of  moon. 

2.  Eclipse  of  sun. 


E,  The  planets  in  general. 

1.  Differ  from  stars. 

a.  Planets  do  not  twinkle;  the 
stars  do. 

b.  Planets  revolve  around  the 
sun  in  a  definite  path  and 
move  among  the  stars. 

c.  Stars  revolve  about  the 
North  pole  and  are  found 
everywhere. 

2.  Minor  planets:    diameter  3,000 

to  8,000  miles. 

a.  Mercury. 

b.  Venus. 

c.  Earth. 


Projects: 

1.  The  train  previously  mentioned 
would  take  166  days  to  travel  to 
the  moon.   Determine  distance. 

2.  Myths  of  moon's  origin. 

3.  Moon  struck. 

4.  Lunatic,  one  afflicted  by  moon's 
light. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  reflected  light  by  means  of 
looking  glass. 

2.  Show  the  phases  of  the  moon  in 
a  room  with  drawn  shades,  one 
light  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 


Readings: 

Snyder,  pp.  33-34. 

Tarr  and  Von  Engeln,  pp.  11-14. 

Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  p.  18. 

Projects: 

1.  Tell  about  eclipses. 

2.  Tell  how  they  are  predicted. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Show  eclipses  in  a  room  with 
drawn  shades;  a  light  will  repre- 
sent the  sun  and  two  globes  rep- 
resenting the  earth  and  moon. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Mark  crosses  on  a  disc.  Spin  disc 
and  then  roll  a  marble  across 
disc  (while  latter  is  in  motion). 
Crosses  represent  stars  and  mar- 
ble planet. 

2.  Stars  are  thousands  of  times 
farther  away  than  remotest  planet. 
The  train  mentioned  before  would 
take  5.055  years  to  go  to  Neptune 
and  40  million  years  to  go  to  the 
nearest  star.  Determine  distances. 

3.  Make  a  table  showing  comparison 
of  planets  as  to  distances  and 
diameter. 
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d.  Mars, 

3.  Major  planets;  diameter  32,000 
to  90,000  miles. 

a.  Jupiter. 

b.  Saturn. 

c.  Uranus. 

d.  Neptune. 

4.  Between  Mars  and  Jupiter  there 
are  over  800  small  planets  (plan- 
etoids or  asteroids). 

a.  Largest  not  over  488  miles 
in  diameter. 

5.  Above  list  of  the  eight  planets 
is  according  to  distance  from 
sun — Mercury  is  nearest. 

F.  Mercury. 

1.  Seen  sometimes  as  morning 
and  sometimes  as  evening  star. 

2.  About  3,000  miles  in  diameter. 

3.  Mercury  receives  seven  times 
as  much  heat  as  earth  on  the 
same  area. 

4.  Keeps  same  face  always  toward 
sun  as  moon  does  toward  earth. 

5.  One  side  very  hot — other  cold. 

6.  Through  telescope  it  shows 
phases  like  moon. 

7.  Called  Mercury  because  swift- 
est member  of  solar  system. 

G.  Venus. 

1.  Called  after  goddess  of  beauty. 

2.  Brightest  and  most  conspicuous 
of  all  planets. 

3.  About  8,000  miles  in  diameter. 

4.  Called  earth's  sister  planet. 

5.  Rotation  of  Venus  has  not  been 
determined. 

6.  Receives  twice  as  much  heat 
and  light  as  earth. 

7.  In  telescope  it  shows  phases 
like  the  moon. 

H.  Mars. 

1.  Called  after  god  of  war. 

a.  Because  of  its  color — ruddy. 

2.  About  4,000  miles  in  diameter. 

3.  Rotates  on  axis  in  24 1^  hours. 

4.  Receives  about  four-tenths  as 
much  light  and  heat,  on  same 
area  as  earth. 

5.  Has  an  atmosphere,  but  not  as 
heavy  as  earth. 

6.  Has  seasons  like  earth. 

7.  Has  two  moons. 

8.  People  could  live  on  Mars. 

9.  Canals  on  Mars. 

I.  Asteroids  or  planetoids. 

1.  Asteroid  means  starlike. 

2.  They  look  like  stars. 

3.  Over  800. 

4.  Supposed  to  be  remains  of  an 
exploded  planet. 

5.  Between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

6.  First  one  called  Ceres.  Discov- 
ered January  1,  1811,  by  Piazzi. 
a.  Is    largest    and    about  488 

miles  in  diameter. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Train  would  take  110  years  to  get 
there  from  the  earth.  Determine 
distance. 

2.  Show  by  a  thermometer  held  in 
contact  with  a  piece  of  iron  that 
doubling  the  distance  of  the  iron 
from  a  flame  the  heat  is  only 

as  intense;  distance  3  times  as 
great,  heat  one-ninth  as  intense; 
distance  4  times,  heat  one-sixteenth 
as  intense. 

Project: 

Report  on  Greek  god  Mercury. 


Projects: 

1.  Train  would  take  fifty  years  to 
reach  Venus.  Find  distance. 

2.  Report  on  goddess  Venus. 


Projects : 

1.  Train  would  take   76   years  to 
reach  it.   Find  distance. 

2.  Report  on  Greek  god  Mars. 

3.  Why  is  it  believed  that  there  is 
life  on  Mars? 

4.  Give  explanations  for  canals. 


Demonstration : 

1.  Let  a  drop  of  quicksilver  fall  on 
the  table  and  note  how  it  breaks 
into  many  small  globules. 

Report: 

Work  of  Piazzi. 
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J.  Jupiter. 

1.  Diameter  about  88,000  miles. 

2.  Largest  member  of  sun's  family. 

3.  Name  because  of  importance. 

4.  Rotates  on  its  axis  in  ten  hours. 

5.  It  is  a  semi-sun. 

a.  Its  surface  has  not  a  hard 
crust,  but  is  more  like  the 
surface  of  the  sun. 

6.  Has  a  very  heavy  atmosphere — 
prevents  us  from  getting  a  clear 
view. 

7.  Receives  only  l/27th  of  light 
and  heat  that  earth  receives. 

8.  Has  heat  of  its  own  or  must 
be  very  cold. 

9.  Has  nine  moons. 
K.  Saturn. 

1.  Diameter  about  72,500  miles. 

2.  Rotates  on  its  axis  in  10  hours 
and  14  minutes. 

3.  Receives  1/100  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  earth  (on  same 
area). 

4.  Has  ten  moons. 

5.  Can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 
'6.  Pale  yellowish  color. 

7.  Not  as  brilliant  as  Venus  or 
Jupiter. 

8.  Saturn  has  three  rings. 

a.  First  discovered  by  Galileo 
in  1610. 

a.  Explained  in  1653  by  Huy- 
ghens. 

c.  Inside  ring  has  diameter  of 
173,000  miles. 

d.  Width  of  12,000  miles. 

e.  Thickness  of  100  miles. 

f.  Rings  are  not  solid,  but  com- 
posed of  small  bodies. 

L.  Uranus. 

1.  First  planet  discovered  on 
March,  1781,  by  Herschel. 

2.  Thought  it  was  a  comet. 

3.  Cannot  be  seen  with  naked  eye. 

4.  In  telescope  it  shows  a  green- 
ish disc. 

5.  Diameter,  28,500  miles. 

6.  Receives  l/368th  of  the  earth's 
light  and  heat. 

7.  Has  4  moons.  j 

8.  Unless  it  has  heat  of  its  own 
it  must  be  very  cold. 

M.  Neptune. 

1.  Discovery  was  one  of  the  great- 
est triumphs  in  history  of  As- 
tronomy. 

2.  Uranus  did  not  follow  its  path. 

3.  Suspected  that  something  was 
pulling  it. 

4.  Invisible  to  naked  eye. 

5.  In  telescope  shows  a  greenish 
disc. 

6.  Diameter,  29,750  miles. 

7.  Receives  1  /900  of  light  and  heat 
of  earth. 


Projects: 

1.  The  train  from  earth  would  takt 
740  years  to  reach  Jupiter. 

2.  Report  on  god  Jupiter. 


Projects: 

1.  The  train  from  the  earth  would 
take  1470  years  to  reach  it.  Find 
the  distance. 

2.  Report  on  work  of  Galileo  in  as- 
tronomy. 

3.  Mark  of  Huyghens. 


Readings: 
Tarr  and  Von  Engeln,  pp.  6-S. 
Snyder,  pp.  13  and  27. 

Projects: 

1.  The  train  from  the  earth  would 
take  3,160  years  to  reach  it.  Find 
the  distance. 

2.  Report  on  work  of  Herschel. 


Reading: 

Tarr  and  Von  Engeln,  pp.  6-S. 

Projects: 

1.  Train  would  take  5,055  years  to 
reach  it. 

2.  Report  on  liCverrier. 

3.  Report  on  Galle. 

4.  Report    on    English  astronomer 
Adams. 
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N.  Comets. 

1.  Different  from  stars  and  planets. 

2.  Called  from  Coma-hair. 

3.  Appear  from  time  to  time. 

4.  Up  to  1925  there  were  900  listed. 

5.  Differ  as  to  brightness. 

6.  Move  in  orbits. 

7.  Comets  are  photographed. 

8.  Tail  always  directed  away  from 
the  sun. 

9.  Head  is  usually  30,000  to  150,000 
miles  in  diameter. 

O.  Meteors. 


dart 


1.  Starlike    objects  which 
across  the  sky  and  vanish. 

2.  Faint  and  slow  ones  are  shoot- 
ing stars. 

3.  Brighter  ones  are  fire-balls. 

4.  Those  which  get  through  to  the 
earth's  surface  are  called  mete- 
orites. 

a.  A  number  have  been  recov- 
ered which  were  actually 
seen  to  fall. 

5.  Come  from  all  parts  of  sky. 

6.  Several  millions  every  24  hours. 


Reading: 

Russell,  Dugan  and  Stewart,  pp.  406- 
446. 

1.  Report  on  Tycho,  Keplar,  Ptolemy, 
Hevelius. 

2.  Halley's  comet. 


Reading: 

Russell,  Dugan  and  Stewart,  pp.  446- 
468. 

Projects: 

1.  List  meteorites  that  are  known 

2.  Work  of  H.  A.  Newton. 


II.  Th 

A.  Are  suns. 

1.  Self-luminous. 

2.  Millions  are  revealed  by  tele- 
scope which  are  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

3.  Stars  are  often  grouped  in  clus- 
ters. 

B.  Milky  Way. 


Stars. 
Reading: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  245-247 

Projects: 

1.  Report  on  Milky  Way. 

2.  Instruments  used  to  study  stars. 


III.  Nebulae. 

A.  Are  cloud-like  masses  of  matter  of 
almost  inconceivable  magnitude. 

1.  Many  are  faintly  luminous. 

2.  Some  are  dark. 

3.  Many  belong  to  regions  of  stars. 

4.  So  far  away  that  light  from 
them  may  take  a  million  years 
to  reach  us. 


UNIT  TWO — WORK  WITH  EVERY  DAY  MACHINES. 

(Seven  weeks). 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Appreciation  of  the  fact  that  everything  must  do  some 
kind  of  work. 

2.  Necessity  of  energy. 

3.  Understanding  the  simple  principles  involved  in  complex 
machines. 

4.  Showing  that  any  helper  is  a  machine,  however  simple. 

5.  Knowledge  of  the  working  of  machines. 
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II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

I.  Simple 

Content 

A.  Work. 

1.  Definition,  Whenever  a  force  acts 
on  anything  to  move  it,  change  its 
motion,  or  check  its  motion,  work 
is  done. 

a.  Quantity  of  work  depends  upon 
two  factors. 

1.  The  force  exerted. 

2.  The  distance  or  space  through 
which  the  force  exerts;  that 
is:  work  =  force  X  distance. 

b.  It  takes  the  same  amount  of 
work  to  complete  a  task,  and 
time  and  effort  is  not  a  factor. 

c.  Measurement  of  work. 

1.  The  English  system:  The 
unit  of  work  is  the  foot- 
pound. 

a.  This  is  the  work  done  by 
a  force  of  1  pound  acting 
through  a  space  of  1  foot; 
or  the  amount  of  work 
required  to  lift  1  pound 
to  a  height  of  1  foot. 

2.  Power:  the  rate  of  speed  of 
doing  work. 

a.  A  horsepower  is  the  work 
which  must  be  done  in 
order  to  lift  550  pounds 
1  foot  in  one  second. 

b.  To  compute  the  horse- 
power of  an  engine,  find 
the  number  of  foot-pounds 
it  can  do  in  one  second 
and  divide  this  number  by 
550. 

B.  Energy. 

1.  Definition:  energy  is  the  capacity 
to  do  work;  anything  that  can  do 
work  has  energy. 

2.  Forms  of  energy. 

a.  Anything  that  has  motion  has 
the  power  to  do  work,  it  has 
mechanical,  energy  or  the  energy 
of  motion. 

b.  Heat  is  a  form  of  energy. 

1.  Heat  can  lift  water. 

2.  It  can  force  mercury  up  the 
tube  of  a  thermometer. 

3.  It  can  melt  ice  and  drive  the 
molecules  of  water  apart  so 
that  liquid  water  is  converted 
into  steam. 

c.  Light  is  a  form  of  energy. 

1.  It  builds  foods  in  the  leaves 
of  plants. 

2.  It  breaks  down  the  molecules 
of  silver  salts  in  the  photo- 
graphic plate. 

d.  Electricity  a  form  of  energy. 

1.  It  falls  in  lightning. 

2.  It  flows  along  wires  to  ring 
bells,  etc. 


Machines. 

Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Pieper  and  lieauchani]),        42,  312. 
Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  249-275. 
Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  pp.  252-297. 
Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  206-:514. 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  306-422. 
Demonstration : 
1.  Explain  definition. 

Projects  (pupils): 

1.  How  many  foot-pounds  of  work 
are  done  when  you  climb  a  stair 
50  feet  high? 

2.  How  many  centimeter-grams  of 
work  are  done  when  a  weight  of 
2.500  grams  is  lifted  one  meter? 

3.  List  six  different  things  a  boy  or 
girl  can  do  which  mean  work. 


Formula: 

Horsepower 
(H.P.) 


Foot-pounds  per  second 
550 


Projects: 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  different  forms 
of  energy  which  act  upon  the  fac- 
tors of  your  environment. 

2.  Place  two  test  tubes,  one  with  a 
layer  of  smoke  on  the  oater  sur- 
face and  another  without  this 
layer  in  the  sun  for  15  minutes. 
Account  for  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature of  one  over  the  other. 

3.  Explain  the  different  forms  of  en- 
ergy. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Show  electrical  energy  doing  work 
on  a  motor. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  chemical  energy  of  a  piece 
of  coal. 

2.  Pour  sulphuric  acid  into  water 
and  show  the  high  temperature 
produced. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Show  how  the  energy  of  friction 
(motion)  may  be  changed  into 
heat  energy. 
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3.  It  carries  messages  by  tele- 
phones and  telegraphs. 

4.  It  is  made  to  pull  trains  and 
drive  machinery  of  many 
kinds. 

e.  Chemical  energy. 

1.  It  is  stored  in  molecules 
which  when  broken  release 
the  energy  to  do  work. 

2.  Dynamite  explodes  by  chem- 
ical energy. 

3.  The  chemical  energy  of  gaso- 
line is  used  to  drive  automo- 
biles. 

4.  The  chemical  energy  of  food 
drives  the  human  motor. 

Transformation  of  energy, 
a.   One  form  of  energy  may  be 
changed  into  another. 

1.  The  motion  of  the  hammer  is 
changed  into  the  heat  of  the 
nail. 

2.  The  light  of  the  sun  is 
changed  into  heat. 

3.  Electrical  energy  may  be 
changed  into  heat,  light  and 
motion. 

4.  The  chemical  energy  in  our 
foods  is  turned  into  heat  and 
strength  in  our  bodies. 

The  conservation  of  energy. 

a.  When  one  form  of  energy  is 
lost  an  equal  amount  of  energy 
in  another  form  always  appears 
to  take  its  place. 

1.  Energy  is  never  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. 

2.  Matter  is  indestructible. 

3.  "When  they  seem  to  drop  out 
of  existence  they  have  only 
changed  to  other  forms. 

Active  and  stored  energy. 

a.  Energy  in  its  active  form  is 
called  kinetic  energy. 

b.  In  its  stored  or  inactive  form 
it  is  called  potential  energy. 

,  Machines. 

Definition:  A  machine  is  anything 
which  lightens  the  labor  of  man,  or 
gives  him  more  efficiency  in  his 
work. 

Advantages  of  machines: 

a.  By  means  of  them  we  can  make 
forces  act  through  longer  dis- 
tances than  the  objects  are 
moved,  and  so  increase  the 
power  of  the  force  to  do  heavy 
work. 

1.  The  hand  on  a  crowbar 
moves  a  long  distance  while 
the  object  raised  moves  only 
a  short  distance. 


2.  Show  how  the  light  of  the  sun 
may  be  used  as  heat  energy. 

3.  Show  how  chemical  energy  of  a 
cell  changes  to  electrical  energy. 

Projects  (class) : 

1.  What  kind  of  energy  does  your 
body  use?  Explain. 

2.  Does  an  electric  light  turn  all  the 
energy  into  light?  Explain. 

3.  Where  do  we  go  for  energy  to 
carry  on  the  world's  work? 

4.  What  kind  of  energy  is  used  to 
carry  water  to  the  mountain  tops? 
Explain. 


Demonstration: 

1.  Show  all  the  principles  involved 
in  the  machines  mentioned  in  sub- 
ject matter  by  diagrams,  book  il- 
lustrations, etc. 

Project: 

1.  Make  a  list  of  machines  used  in 
your  home  and  tell  about  the 
labor  saved,  or  the  betterment  of 
work  done. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Construct  a  lever  and  demonstrate 
the  parts  and  their  functions. 


2.  On  a  windlass,  the  hand 
moves  through  a  wide  circle 
while  the  rope  is  wound  up 
and  the  bucket  is  raised  only 
a  short  distance. 

3.  In  metal  snips,  the  force  acts 
through  a  greater  distance 
than  the  blades  cutting  the 
metal. 

4.  In  Merry-go-rounds,  the  turn- 
ing force  goes  round  a  shorter 
distance  than  the  joy  riders. 

.11  machines  are  combinations  of 
few  simple  machines. 

,  These  simple  machines  are  the 
lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the 
pulley,  the  Inclined  plane,  the 
wedge  and  the  screw. 

1.  The  lever:  the  crowbar  is  an 
example  of  a  lever, 

a.  The  point  where  the  bar 
rests  on  the  smaller  stone 
is  the  fulcrum. 

b.  The  force  applied  by  the 
hand  or  in  any  other  way 
is  called  the  force. 

c.  The  part  of  the  lever  be- 
tween the  fulcrum  and 
the  hand  of  the  man  is 
called  the  force  arm. 

d.  The  weight  to  be  lifted 
or  the  object  to  be  moved 
is  called  the  weight,  or 
the  resistance. 

e.  The  part  of  the  lever  be- 
tween the  fulcrum  and 
the  stone  that  is  being 
lifted  is  the  weight  arm 
or  the  resistance  arm. 

f.  The  law  of  the  lever:  The 
longer  the  force  arm  in 
comparison  with  the 
weight  arm,  the  heavier 
the  weight  that  can  be 
lifted,  but  the  shorter  the 
distance  through  which 
the  weight  will  be  moved. 

2.  The  classes  of  levers. 

a.  Levers  of  the  first  class: 
when  the  fulcrum  is  be- 
tween the  force  applied 
and  the  weight. 

b.  Levers  of  the  second 
class:  when  the  weight 
lies  between  the  fulcrum 
and  the  force  applied. 

c.  Levers  of  the  third  class: 
the  force  is  applied  be- 
tween the  fulcrum  and  the 
weight;  levers  of  this 
class  gain  in  distance,  but 
the  force  must  be  greater 
than  the  weight. 


Projects  (Pupils  as  class  groups  or  in- 
dividuals.) : 

1.  Make  a  lever  with  a  meter  stick 
or  ruler.  Explain  results  obtained 
when  the  different  forces  are 
changed. 

2.  Demonstrate  to  class  the  advan- 
tages of  the  lever,  by  moving  the 
fulcrum  from  place  to  place — and 
the  disadvantages. 

3.  Construct  levers  of  each  class, 
and  explain  their  uses  and  parts. 

4.  In  Van  Buskirk  and  Smith  find 
diagram  of  the  three  classes  of 
levers,  name  parts  and  function. 

5.  Perform  trial  experiments  with 
the  lever  of  the  first  class,  record 
the  lengths  of  the  arms,  the 
weight,  the  power;  work  out  the 
law  of  the  lever  from  these  re- 
sults. 


Project: 

1.  Pupil  demonstrate  block  and 
tackle;  explain  and  vary  the  num- 
ber of  ropes  to  show  advantage 
gained. 

Demonstrations  (pupil  or  teacher)  : 

1.  Show  the  advantages  gained  by 
use  of  incline  plane. 

2.  Show  how  the  wedge  is  an  incline 
plane;  the  screw. 

3.  Show  the  advantage  of  the  mov- 
able pulley  over  fixed  pulley. 

4.  Describe  the  use  of  the  block  and 
tackle  to  the  class. 

5.  Draw  systems  of  pulleys  showing 
weight  lifted  and  force  expended. 
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3.  The  pulley;  two  kinds:  fixed 
and  movable. 

a.  Fixed  pulleys  give  no  ad- 
vantage in  power  or 
speed;  they  only  change 
the  direction  of  the  force 
applied. 

b.  Movable  pulleys  enable 
us  to  gain  in  force. 

1.  The  advantage  of  any 
pair  of  pulleys  is  found 
by  counting  the  num- 
ber of  ropes  acting  on 
the  movable  block. 

4.  The  inclined  plane:  the 
road  running  around  a  moun- 
tain is  an  example  of  an  in- 
clined plane. 

a.  The  law  of  the  inclined 
plane:  the  longer  the  dis- 
tance through  which  the 
weight  is  moved,  com- 
pared with  the  height  it 
is  lifted,  the  less  power  it 
takes  to  do  the  work. 

5.  The  wedge  is  simply  a  mov- 
able inclined  plane,  or  two 
such  planes  joined  together 
at  their  bases. 

a.  The  force  applied  to  it  is 
generally  a  blow  from  a 
mallet  or  hammer. 

b.  The  friction  to  be  over- 
come is  great. 

6.  The  screw  is  a  combination 
of  the  lever  and  the  inclined 
plane. 

a.  In  the  jack-screw  the 
handle  by  which  the  screw 
is  turned  is  the  lever. 

b.  The  threads  of  the  screw 
are  the  inclined  plane 
which  the  weight  slides 
up. 

7.  Efficiency  of  machines:  No 
machine  can  create  or  in- 
crease energy. 

a.  Energy  is  lost  by  friction 
of  the  parts  of  the  ma- 
chine upon  each  other. 

b.  Efficiency:    the  quotient 
of  the   energy  regained, 
called   the   useful  work, 
divided  by  the  total  en- 
ergy expended: 

Useful  work  accomplished 

Efficiency  — -   

Total  energy  expended 


D.  Motion. 

1.  Matter  at  rest  until  acted  upon  will 
remain  at  rest  until  acted  upon  by 
some  force  outside  itself. 

2.  Matter  has  no  power  of  itself  to 
stop  when  once  it  is  set  in  motion. 


Projects: 

1.  Explain  by  illustrations  the  uses 
of  the  two  kinds  of  frictions  used; 
(a)  to  aid  work,  and  (b)  to  hinder 
work. 
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3.  Momentum  is  the  striking  force 
of  a  moving  body. 

a.  The  momentum  of  a  body  equals 
its  mass  (weight)  multiplied  by 
its  velocity  (the  rapidity  of  its 
motion). 

1.  The  greater  the  weight  the 
greater  the  momentum;  the 
less  the  weight  the  less  the 
momentum. 

2.  The  greater  the  velocity  the 
greater  the  momentum;  the 
less  the  velocity  the  less  the 
momentum. 

4.  Friction:  The  resistance  which  al- 
ways opposes  the  movement  of  an- 
other body  is  called  friction,  and 
in  many  cases  this  is  the  force 
which  brings  moving  bodies  to  a 
stop. 

a.  Rolling  friction  is  less  than  slid- 
ing friction. 

b.  Friction  is  also  useful. 

1.  Standing  is  possible  because 
of  the  friction  between  our 
feet  and  the  ground;  we 
could  neither  walk  nor  run. 

2.  Without  friction  we  could 
not  hold  anything  in  our 
hands;  a  locomotive  could 
not  start  a  train,  etc. 

5.  Moving  bodies  tend  to  travel  in  a 
straight  line  unless  acted  upon  by 
some  outside  force;  inertia. 

a.  Force:  a  force  is  that  which 
tends  to  produce  or  change  mo- 
tion. 

b.  Force  of  gravity:  every  particle 
of  matter  has  an  attraction  for 
every  other  particle;  when  this 
force  is  exerted  between  the 
earth  and  another  body,  it  is 
called  the  force  of  gravity. 

6.  The  pendulum,  to-and-fro  motion, 
a.  A  pendulum  consists  of  a  weight 

so  suspended  as  to  move  freely. 

1.  The  distance  from  the  point 
of  suspension  to  the  center 
of  the  weight  is  the  length 
of  the  pendulum. 

2.  A  pendulum  will  always 
vibrate  in  the  same  period 
of  time. 

3.  Pendulums  of  the  same 
length  but  of  different 
weights  and  materials, 
vibrate  in  the  same  time. 

4.  The  shorter  the  pendulum 
the  faster  it  vibrates. 


2.  On  an  inclined  plane,  with  the  aid 
of  a  spring  balance  show  the  gain 
in  work  done  with  the  aid  of  roll- 
ing friction  as  against  sliding  fric- 
tion. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  a  pendulum  by  suspending 
a  weight  by  a  thread  to  a  fi.xed 
support. 

a.  Swing  a  pendulum  a  short 
distance;  count  the  number  of 
trips  a  minute.  Do  the  same 
with  a  longer  distance. 

b.  As  the  trips  grow  shorter,  does 
the  pendulum  lose  or  gain  time? 

2.  Explain  a  pendulum  clock. 


UXIT  THREE — AIR  AXD  WATER  PUT  TO  WORK. 

I.     SPSCIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.    Better  understanding  of  the  forms,  properties  and  uses  of 
•  air  and  water. 
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2.  Realization  of  the  many  uses  of  air  and  water  without 
man's  physical  energy  and  his  dependence  upon  them  for 
power  in  great  industries. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  relative  simplicity  of  the  devices  em- 
ployed in  using  air  and  water. 

4.  Appreciation  of  service  of  air  and  water  in  our  home  as 
sources  of  power  and  aid  to  our  efficiency,  comfort  and 
health. 

5.  Knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Water 
supply. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

I.  A 

Content 

Review  Units  One  and  Two,  Grade 
Low  Seventh. 

A.  Air  is  a  gaseous  form  of  matter. 


B.  Properties. 

1.  Real  substance. 

2.  Occupies  space. 

3.  Has  weight. 

4.  Exerts  pressure. 

a.  Can   be  measured 
ometer. 


by  bar- 


b.  Human  body  withstands  this 
enormous  pressure  because 
of  air  in  lungs  and  blood. 

c.  Barometer. 

1.  Used  to  measure  eleva- 
tions roughly. 

a,  A  rise  of  90  feet  low- 
ers the  mercury  level 
about  one-tenth  of  an 
inch. 

2.  Used  to  detect  approach 
of  storms. 

a.  "Falling  barometer" 
indicates  approach  of 
a  storm,  while  "rising 
barometer"  indicates 
good  weather. 

b.  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
makes  use  of  the  bar- 
ometer. 

c.  Barograph  is  a  self- 
recording  barometer. 


Pneumatic  machines  make  use 
of  properties  of  gases. 

a.  Vacuum  pump. 

1.  Vacuum  cleaner  is  the 
application  of  the  "force 
of  suction." 


ir. 

Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  3-15. 
Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  343-364 
Bowden,  pp.  85-89. 
Trafton,  pp.  88-89. 
ElhufC,  pp.  145-152,  171. 

Demonstration : 

Review  the  simple  demonstration 
from  Low  Seventh  which  show 
properties. 

Readings : 

Black  and  Davis,,  pp.  96-107. 
Smith,  pp.  301-309. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Pour  a  little  water  into  a  tin  can 
(small  opening  so  as  to  fit  a  stop- 
per.) Then  heat  and  while  steam 
is  pouring  out  put  in  stopper  and 
put  can  under  a  cold  water  faucet. 
Note  shape  of  tin  due  to  lack  of 
air  inside. 

2.  Aneroid  barometer. 

3.  Mercury  barometer. 

4.  Fasten  rubber  over  thistle  tube 
and  suck  air  out  of  bulb  with 
mouth. 

5.  Review  work  of  Galileo,  Torricelli, 
Pascal  and  Otto  von  Guericke. 

6.  Report  on  Magdeburg  hemi- 
spheres. 

Demonstration: 

Magdeburg  hemispheres. 

Demonstration  or  Project: 

1.  Report  on  or  demonstrate  vacuum 
pump  or  vacuum  cleaner. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Test,  with  an  open  manometer, 
the  fan  suction  of  a  vacuum 
cleaner. 

Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  3-15. 

Bowden,  pp.  94-102. 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  pp.  187-188. 

Butler,  Household  Physics,  pp.  316- 

317. 
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2.  Incandescent  lamp  bulbs 
and  vacuums. 

3.  Pneumatic  dispatch  tubes 
have  a  vacuum  pump. 

a.  Not  used  much  now. 

4.  Used  in  chemical  labora- 
tories. 

5.  In  factories  to  cause  rapid 
evaporation  at  low  tem- 
peratures. 

6.  Vacuum  or  thermos  bot- 
tle. 

6.  Fumps  for  liquids: 

a.  Lift  water  from  wells  by 
principle  of  pressure  of  at- 
mosphere. 

b.  Suction  or  lift  pump. 

c.  Force  pump. 

1.  Power  pump  such  as  are 
used  on  city  water  works 
are  double  acting  and  give 
a  still  steadier  stream. 

d.  Centrifugal  pump. 

1.  Lifts  a  large  volume  of 
water  a  short  distance. 

2.  Like  a  water  wheel 
worked  backwards. 

7.  Siphon. 

a.  A  bent  tube  with  unequal 
arms. 

1.  L^sed  in  aqueducts. 

2.  Used  in  water  closets. 


8.  Buoyancy  of  air. 

a.  There  is  a  lifting  effect  on 
everything  surrounded  by 
air. 

b.  This  lifting  effect  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  air  which 
is  displaced. 

9.  Balloons  and  airships. 

a.  To  compute  the  total  lift  of 
a  balloon  get  the  difference 
between  the  weight  of  the 
air  displaced  and  the  weight 
of  the  gas  in  the  balloon. 

10.  Air  under  pressure. 

a.  Vacuum  pump  can  be  used 
as  air  compressor,  depend- 
ing on  force  applied. 

b.  Automobile  tires  require  a 
pressure  of  from  45  to  75 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

c.  Large  air  compressors  are 
much  used  in  steel  plants, 
shops  and  quarries. 

d.  Uses  of  compressed  air. 

1.  Riveting  hammers. 

2.  Pneumatic  tools  used  in 
stone  cutting,  iron  chip- 
ping, drilling,  etc. 


ElhufP,  pp.  213-220,  223-224. 

Trafton,  pp.  S7-90. 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  225-226,  380- 

3S2. 

Project: 

1.  Report  on   manufacture  of  fruit 
juices,  condensed  milk. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Thermos  bottle  and  give  uses. 

Readings: 

Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  362-363. 
365-366. 

Bowden,  pp.  101,  104,  105,  169,  171. 
Elhuff.  p.  224. 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  p.  24. 
Demonstration : 

1.  Demonstrate  working  of  a  suction 
pump. 

2.  Force  pump. 
Project: 

1.  List  uses  of  pumps. 

Projects: 

1.  Report  on  cooling  system  in  auto- 
mobiles and  oiling  system. 

2.  Blowers  in  buildings  for  ventila- 
tion. 

3.  Forced  draft  for  furnace. 

4.  Blast  furnace. 

5.  Pneumatic  water  supply  in  build- 
ings. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Construct  a  siphon  in  class. 

Reading : 

Van  Busklrk  and  Smith,  pp.  15-19. 
Report : 

Principle  of  Archimedes. 
Demonstration : 

1.  Balance  a  hollow  brass  globe 
against  a  solid  piece  of  brass  un- 
der the  receiver  of  vacuum  pump. 
When  the  air  is  pumped  out.  the 
globe  seems  heavier,  but  when 
air  is  readmitted  the  globe  rises. 

Reading: 

Black  and  Davis,  pp.  117-124. 

Projects: 

1.  Visit  an  automobile  service  station 
and  watch  pumps  in  action.  Re- 
port to  class. 

2.  Explain  automobile  tire  and  its 
care. 

Readings : 

Bowden.  pp.  101.  105. 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry.  pp.  122-124, 

193-194.  22-24. 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  14-15. 
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3.  Rock  drills,  sand  blasts, 
air  brakes  on  electric  or 
steam  cars. 

4.  Keeps  water  out  of  diving 
ing  bells — caissons. 

e.  Air  is  very  compressible. 

f.  Air  has  perfect  elasticity. 

g.  Pressure  gauges. 

1.  Open  manometer. 

2.  Closed  manometer. 


11.  The  windmill. 
C.  Composition. 

1.  Oxygen. 

a.  Most  abundant  element,  but 
never  found  in  pure  state. 

b.  Usually  separated  from  mer- 
curic oxide,  potassium  chlor- 
ate and  water. 

2.  Commercial  preparation  of  oxy- 
gen. 

a.  Stored  in  strong  steel  cylin- 
ders. 

b.  Prepared  from  air  in  large 
quantities. 

3.  Oxidation  is  change  which  takes 
place  when  a  substance  com- 
bines with  oxygen. 

4.  Combustion  is   oxidation  which 
takes   place   so   rapidly   as  to 
evolve  light. 
5.  Importance  of  oxygen. 

a.  Essential  for  all  forms  of 
life. 

b.  Parifies  sewage. 

c.  Burning  out  the  carbon  de- 
posited in  the  cylinders  of 
motor  car  engines. 

d.  Obtaining  a  temperature  for 
cutting  large  metal  plates 
and  welding  metals. 

e.  Used  in  preparation  of  cer- 
tain compounds. 

f.  Used  for  certain  diseases. 

g.  Aviators  supplied  for  high 
altitudes. 

2.  Nitrogen. 

a.  Essential  constituent  of  all 
living  organisms. 

b.  Present  in  foods  in  the  form 
of  protein. 

c.  Obtained  from: 

1.  Air. 

2.  Decomposition    of  com- 
pounds. 

d.  Uses. 

1.  Preparation  of  fertilizers. 


Butler's  H.  H.  Physics,  pp.  324-326, 
344-345. 

Trafton,  p.  222. 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  225-226,  382. 
Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  348-350, 
193. 

Trafton,  pp.  87-94. 
Elhuff,  pp.  222-223. 
Darrow,  pp.  214-223. 

Demonstration : 

Explain  valve  and  operation  of  com- 
pression pump. 

Report: 

1.  Boyle's  law. 

2.  Uses  of  compressed  air. 

Reading: 

Black  and  Davis,  p.  121. 

Demonstration : 

Construct  windmill  in  class. 

Readings: 

McPherson  and  Henderson,  pp.  16-25. 
Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  pp.  18-20. 

Projects: 

1.  Report  on  Joseph  Priestley. 

2.  Scheele. 

Demonstration: 

1.  Prepare  oxygen  as  before  by  heat- 
ing potassium  chlorate. 

Projects: 

1.  List  uses  for  pure  oxygen,  such 
as  in  hospitals,  aviation,  nursing, 
and  under  water. 

2.  List  common  results  of  oxidation 
such  as  rust  and  decay. 

3.  L  i  s  t  examples  of  combustion — 
show  combustion. 

4.  Review  oxygen  cycle  in  plant  and 
animal  life. 

5.  Visit  an  automobile  shop  and  re- 
port on  carbon  removing. 

Reading : 

McPherson  and  Henderson,  pp.  75-80. 

Project: 

1.  Work  of  Rutherford. 

2.  Review  protein  value  and  use,  and 
how  nitrogen  gets  into  the  food. 

3.  List  all  uses  of  nitrogen. 

4.  Report  on  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria. 

5.  Look  up  and  report  on  these  gases 
and  their  uses. 

Projects: 

1.  Explain  carbon  dioxide  cycle. 

2.  List  components  of  air  and  give 
their  many  uses. 
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2.  During  World  War  Ger- 
mans used  nitrogen  to 
manufacture  ammonia, 
and  in  turn  nitric  acid, 
which  is  essential  for  the 
manufacture  of  explosives. 

3.  Electric  lamps. 

4.  Used  by  some  plant  roots 
— chemical  factories  con- 
vert nitrogen  of  atmos- 
phere into  compounds. 
Plants  use  some,  and 
some  left  in  soil,  as  fer- 
tilizer. 

3.  Other  elements. 

a.  Argon,  helium,  neon,  kryp- 
ton, xenon. 

b.  All  colorless,  odorless,  inac- 
tive and  form  no  compounds. 

c.  Argon  is  prepared  from  liquid 
air  and  is  used  in  electric 
lamps. 

d.  Helium  is  most  difficult  to 
liquefy,  but  is  light,  does  not 
burn,  and  is  used  for  inflat- 
ing balloons  and  dirigibles. 

4.  Carbon  dioxide. 

a.  Essential  to  life  of  plants. 

b.  Heaviest  gas. 

c.  Used  in  fire  extinguisher. 

d.  Used  in  soda  water. 

II. 

A.  Pressure. 

1.  Due  to  its  weight. 

2.  Water  presses  upward  as  much 
as  it  presses  downward. 

3.  Pressure  is  equal  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

4.  Water  seeks  its  own  level. 

B.  Hydraulic  press. 

1.  Principle — Pascal. 

2.  Uses:  exerting  enormous  forces. 

a.  Pressing  books. 

b.  Bailing  paper  and  cotton. 

c.  Pressing  sheet  steel  into 
shape  for  automobile  mud 
guards. 

d.  Extracting  oil  out  of  seeds. 

3.  Pascal's  principle  used: 

a.  Hydraulic  elevators. 

b.  Hydraulic  jack. 

c.  Hydraulic  chair  used  by 
dentists  and  barbers. 

C.  Buoyancy  of  water. 

1.  Swimming. 

2.  Archimedes'  principle. 

3.  Application  of  Archimedes'  prin- 
ciple. 

a.  Ship — loaded,  unloaded. 

b.  Submarine. 

c.  Floating  dry  dock. 

d.  Bridge. 

e.  Life  preservers. 

4.  Specific  gravity. 


Water. 

Readings: 

Black  and  Davis,  pp.  60-66. 
Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  344-345, 
362-363. 

Hoadly,  pp.  120-121. 
Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  90-91. 
Bowden,  pp.  248-2.50. 
Elhuff,  pp.  230-232. 
Hunter  and  Whitman,  pp.  102-114. 
Butler,  pp.  303,  305,  307. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Water  gauge  on  a  boiler. 

2.  Pour  water  into  V-shaped  tube. 

Reading : 
Black  and  Davis,  pp.  68-70. 

Projects: 

1.  Report  on  Pascal. 

2.  List  uses  of  Pascal's  principle. 

Reading : 
Black  and  Davis,  pp.  72-75. 

Projects: 

1.  Report  on  Archimedes. 

2.  List  all  uses  of  hydrometer. 

Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  81-103. 
Pieper  and  Beauchamp.  pp.  340-345. 
Black  and  Davis,  pp.  82-84. 
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a.  Hydrometer  uses. 

1.  Tactometer    for  testing 
milk. 

2.  Syringe    hydrometer  for 
storage  batteries. 

3.  Alcohol,    sugar  solutions 
and  acids. 

D.  Faucets  and  hydrants. 

1.  Screw. 

2.  Compression. 

3.  Spring. 

E.  Measuring  water  pressure. 

1.  Open  mercury  manometer. 

2.  Bourdon  spring  gauge. 

3.  Water  meter, 
a.  Disk  type. 

F.  Water  wheels. 

1.  Overshot. 

a.  Weight  of  water  slowly  turns 
the  wheel. 

2.  Undershot. 

a.  Wheel  is  let  down  into  a 
swiftly  flowing  current. 

3.  Pelton  wheel. 

a.   Used    when    the    supply  is 
small  but  pressure  great. 

4.  Turbine. 

a.  Most  important  type. 

b.  Used  where  a  large  flow  of 
water  at  moderate  head  is 
available. 

1.  Niagara. 

2.  Keokuk. 

3.  Mississippi. 

4.  Iowa. 

G.  Other  work  of  water. 

1.  Hydraulic  mining. 

2.  Salt  mining. 

3.  Sulphur  extraction. 

4.  Use  of  water  in  chemical  and 
other  industries  as  paper  mak- 
ing, sugar,  etc. 

H.  Hetch  Hetchy  Project. 


Demonstration : 

1.  Construction  of  faucets. 

Readings: 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  230-231,  240. 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  465-467. 

Bowden,  pp.  248-250,  368. 

Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  124-126, 

344-345,  358-361,  364-366. 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  pp.  192, 

196,  200. 

Elhuff,  pp.  199-204,  209-210. 
Butler's,  pp.  318,  342. 
Brownlee,  pp.  197-198,  213-214, 

Projects: 

1.  Give  history  of  water  wheels. 

2.  Show  importance  of  water  wheel 
in  industry. 

3.  Prepare  a  report  on  water  power 
in  the  U.  S. 

4.  Report   on   "The   Harnessing  of 
Niagara." 

Reading: 

Brownlee,  pp.  197-198,  213-214. 


Reading: 

O'Shaughnessy — Hetch  Hetchy  Wa- 
ter Supply  Pamphlet  (entire). 

Project: 

List  uses  of  air  and  water  machines 
used. 


"The  Hetch  Hetchy  project  is  one  to  provide  an  adequate  municipal 
water  supply,  evolved  by  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  after  a  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  study  of  all  possible  sources.  The  general  plan 
contemplates  the  collection  and  storage  of  waters  of  the  Tuolumne  River 
and  its  tributaries  near  their  sources  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and 
the  transmission  of  those  waters  across  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  through 
the  Coast  Range  Mountains  for  delivery  to  the  City  of  San  Francisco  and 
its  environs;  due  advantage  being  taken  of  appropriate  drops  in  the  conduit 
routes  for  the  generation  of  the  maximum  quantity  of  hydro-electric  power 
which  can  be  economically  developed.  The  dominant  purpose  of  the  project 
is,  however,  water  supply,  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  couple  the  water 
conduits  without  unnecessary  delay,  in  order  to  remedy  the  water  shortage." 
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II. 


GRADE  HIGH  NINE. 

Introduction. 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

An  understanding  of  man's  more  advanced  control  and  uses  of  the 
forces  of  Nature. 

GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Electricity  in  the  Home.    (Eight  weeks). 
Unit  Two — Communication.    (Seven  weeks). 
Unit  Three — Transportation.    (Five  weeks). 


UNIT  ONE — ELECTRICITY  IN  THE  HOME. 

(Eight  weeks). 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.    Attitudes  and  Skills. 

1.  To  acquaint  the  child  with  the  simple  principles  of  elec- 
tricity that  will  help  him  to  understand  the  "luxuries"  that 
have  become  "necessities"  today. 

2.  To  show  the  child  that  everything  grows  from  the  simplest 
to  the  complex. 

3.  To  fit  the  child  to  his  surroundings  and  help  him  answer 

some  of  the  "whys?" 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


Content 

A.  Static  electricity. 


I.  Electricity. 


Procedures  and  Materials 


Derivation  of  the  word  Elec- 
tricity. 

Atoms  and  electrons. 

a.  Every  body  of  matter  is 
composed  of  atoms. 

b.  Each  atom  is  composed  of  a 
positive  "nucleus,"  associated 
with  negative  "electrons." 

1.  There  is  a  strong  attrac- 
tion between  nucleus  and 
electrons  in  the  atom. 

2.  These  may  be  separated 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

a.  When  glass  and  silk 
are  rubbed  together 
some  of  the  electrons 
are  transferred  from 
the  glass  to  the  silk; 
because  of  the  excess 
of  electrons  on  the 
silk,  it  shows  negative 
properties;  because 
positive  nucleus  has 
less  than  normal  elec- 
trons surrounding  it, 
the  glass  shows  posi- 
tive qualities. 

b.  Hard  rubber  and  fur — 
electrons  are  trans- 
ferred from  the  fur  to 
to  the  rubber— fur  pos- 
itive, rubber  negative. 

c.  Equal  and  opposite 
charges  are  always 
produced  —  i.  e.,  the 
number  gained  by  one 
body  equal  the  number 
lost  by  the  other. 


Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  p.  375. 
Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  pp.  136-137. 
Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  389-412. 

Demonstration : 

■  1.  Rub    fountain   pen   with  woolen 
cloth. 

2.  Rub  comb  with  woolen  cloth. 

3.  Rub  sealing-wax  with  woolen  cloth. 

4.  Rub  glass  rod  with  silk.  Will  the 
glass  rod  attract  the  sealing-wax? 

5.  Explain  the  theory  of  electrons. 

6.  Explain  conductors  and  non-con- 
ductors. 

Projects: 

1.  (Class)  Make  a  list  of  conductors 
and  non-conductors  according  to 
their  power  of  conduction. 

2.  Write  a  short  paper  on  Benjamin 
Franklin's  kite  experiment  (pupil 
or  class). 

3.  (Ind.  pupil)  Describe  how  to  make 
a  lightning  arrester  for  a  radio 
set. 

4.  Report  (individual  or  class)  on 
how  an  electron  can  be  measured — • 
see  references  in  Bibliography. 

Readings: 

1.  Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  p.  384. 

2.  Caldwell  and  Eikenberrv,  pp.  299- 
302. 

3.  Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  390- 
391. 

4.  Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  294-29.5. 

5.  Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  289-303. 
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3.  A  charged  body  is  one 
whose  atoms  have  either 
an  excess  or  a  deficiency 
of  electrons. 

3.  Conductors  and  non-conductors. 

a.  Electricity  passes  along  a 
solid  metal  as  well  as  a  hol- 
low metal. 

b.  Good  conductors  permit  elec- 
tricity to  pass  easily. 

c.  Poor  conductors  carry  elec- 
tricity to  a  limited  degree. 

d.  Insulators  do  not  allow  an 
appreciable  amount  of  elec- 
tricity to  pass. 

1.  Their  uses  are: 

a.  To  prevent  leakage  and 
loss  of  electricity  by 
contact  with  other  con- 
ductors. 

b.  To  prevent  persons 
from  receiving  acci- 
dental shock. 

c.  And  prevent  fires  in 
buildings  when  high 
pressure  currents  are 
used. 

4.  Lightning. 

a.  Clouds  become  charged  nega- 
tively, and  discharge  elec- 
tricity to  another  cloud  or 
the  earth  which  have  the  op- 
posite charge. 

b.  This  discharge  heats  the  sur- 
rounding air  particles,  caus- 
ing them  to  expand  and  later 
cool,  to  form  a  vacuum. 

c.  The  greater  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  air  forces  the  air 
particles  into  this  vacuum 
with  great  violence  and  noise, 
causing  thunder. 

B.  Galvanic  or  chemical  electricity. 

1.  Discoveries  of  Galvani  and  Volta. 

2.  Electric  cells. 

a.  Simple  wet  cells. 

b.  Dry  cells. 

1.  Two  plates — carbon  and 
zinc. 

2.  Electrolyte — active  chemi* 
cal  paste. 

3.  Current  flows  from  posi- 
tive carbon  to  negative 
zinc. 

c.  Electromotive  force — another 
name  for  electric  pressure. 

1.  Potential     difference  or 
electric  pressure  causes  a 
current  to  flow  through  a 
conductor. 
i.  Electrical  units. 

1.  Ampere,  the  unit  of  cur- 
rent. 


Demonstrations:  j 

1.  Make  a  simple  wet  cell.  i 

2.  Examine  dry  cells  of  different : 
makes,  and  discuss  parts.  I 

3.  Demonstrate  the  Grenet  cell,  the  1 
gravity  cell  and  discuss  merits  of! 
each.  I 

Projects: 

1.  Individual — Report  on  the  life  of 
Galvani  and  Volta. 

2.  Individual — Make  an  electric  cell 
in  soup  plate  with  electrolyte  of 
strong  salt  solution  or  copper  sul- 
fate. 

3.  Individual — Revive  old  worn-out 
dry  cells. 

4.  Volunteer  pupil,  report  on  the  use 
and  kinds  of  dry-cells  in  radio  sets. 

5.  Sets  of  pupils,  wire  board  accord- 
ing to  series  and  parallel.  And. 
measure  with  voltmeter  and  am- 
meter the  effects  of  different  con- 
nections. 

6.  Class  or  individuals,  report  on  the 
use  of  electroplating  in  book  mak- 
ing. Visit  for  this  purpose  a  local 
newspaper  office. 

7.  Individual — Demonstrate  to  class 
the  electroplating  of  some  worn- 
out  article. 

Readings: 

1.  Fall,  p.  319. 

2.  Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  291-294. 

Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  p.  386. 
Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  455-456. 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  286-287. 
Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  237-238. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  action  of  magnets  upon  mag- 
net. 

2.  Explain  lines  of  force  by  iron-fil- 
ings and  compass. 

3.  Pass  electric  current  through  and 
around  a  soft  iron  nail  to  demon- 
strate electromagnets. 

4.  Illustrate  the  making  of  temporary 
and  permanent  magnets. 

5.  Show  magnetic  effects  of  an  elec- 
tric current  passing  through  a  coil 
or  an  electroscope.  i 

Projects: 

1.  Pupils  or  class,  write  a  short  paper 
on  the  life  of  Oersted. 

2.  Pupils,  make  individual  blue  prints 
of  lines  of  force. 

3.  Make  a  compass  by  rubbing  a 
needle  with  a  lodestone,  magnet 
or  by  passing  an  electric  current 
around  it,  and  float  it  on  a  cork. 
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2.  Ohm,  the  unit  of  resist- 
ance. 

a.  All  conductors  resist 
the  flow  of  electricity, 

b.  Resistance  increases 
with  the  length  of  con- 
ductors. 

c.  Resistance  varies  with 
the  kinds  of  conduc- 
tors; iron  has  it  more 
than  copper. 

3.  Watt,  the  unit  of  power. 

e.  Connections. 

1.  Parallel:  joining  like 
poles  together. 

2.  Series:  joining  unlike 
poles  together. 

a.  Voltages  equal  sum  of 
individual  voltages  of 
batteries. 

b.  A  radio  battery  of  22^^ 
volts  has  15  cells  con- 
nected in  series. 

c.  Ordinary  dry  cells  have 
about  1.5  volts  and 
from  15  to  25  amperes. 

3.  Electroplating. 

a.  Kinds  of  plating  material. 

b.  Kinds  of  solution. 

Magnetic  or  dynamic  electricity. 

1.  Discoveries  of  Hans  Christian 
Oersted  and  Maxwell. 

2.  Magnetic  substances. 

a.  Lodestones. 

b.  Iron  and  steel. 

c.  Every  magnet  has  a  north 
and  a  south  pole. 

1.  Unlike  poles  attract. 

2.  Like  poles  repel. 

3.  Magnetic  field — a  space  about  a 
magnet  filled  with  magnetic 
lines  of  force. 

a.  Direction  of  lines  of  force — 
north  to  south. 

b.  Induction — a  piece  of  iron  in 
the  magnetic  field  becomes 
magnetized. 

c.  The  earth  a  huge  magnet. 

1.  Magnetic  field  direct  com- 
passes. 

2.  Magnetic  and  geographic 
poles  in  different  places. 

3  Angle  of  declination — 
compass  direction  and  the 
true  north. 

4.  Solenoids:  coils  carrying  elec- 
tric current. 

a.  Electromagnets:  coils  with  a 
soft  iron  core. 

5.  Generation  of  electricity:  dyna- 
moes. 

a.  Induced  electromotive  force 
is  produced  when  conductor 
moves  in  a  magnetic  field. 


4.  Pupils   demonstrate  the  laws  of 

magnets. 

5.  Pupil  to  make  a  simple  galvan- 
ometer. 

6.  Pupils  demonstrate  the  generation 
of  electricity  by  cutting  the  lines 
of  force  between  two  magnets  with 
a  wire  and  show  current  by  gal- 
vanometer. 

7.  Pupil  demonstrate  with  actual 
wiring,  why  a  bell  rings. 

8.  Pupil  make  a  simple  buzzer,  and 
explain  to  class  its  action. 

9.  Pupil,  explain  to  class  by  model 
motor,  or  St.  Louis  motor  parts, 
the  working  of  a  motor.  Explain 
how  it  could  be  changed  to  gene- 
rate electricity. 

10.  Pupil  build  models  of  devices  which 
show  heat,  light,  chemical  action 
and  motion  produced  by  means  of 
electricity. 

Readings : 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  389-397. 
Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  pp.  304-343. 
Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  427-4:31. 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  330-341. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  By  diagram  and  actual  model  show 
the  working  of  a  door  bell. 

2.  Illustrate  the  action  of  an  elec- 
tric motor  by  the  St.  Louis  model: 
name  parts  and  functions. 

3.  Show  the  heating  effect  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Projects: 

1.  Girls,  collect  illustrations  and 
magazine  articles  from  housekeei>- 
ing  journals  the  appliances,  their 
uses  and  care  to  be  discussed  in 
class. 

2.  Pupils  who  can.  bring  from  home 
electrical  appliances  and  explain 
them  to  the  class. 

3.  Boys  make  electric  toasters  and 
other  heating  devices. 

4.  Send  for  catalogues  of  appliances 
for  the  home,  and  discuss  their 
merits  in  cost  and  upkeep. 

5.  Have  a  salesman's  competition 
where  awards  are  given  the  one 
or  ones  with  the  best  selling  talk 
for  their  article  or  device  of  a  par- 
ticular kind. 

Reading : 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  294-302. 

Demonstrations : 
1.  Pupil,  make  and  wire  a  board  to 
show  the  working  parts  of  elec- 
trical  connections   in   the  home, 
and  explain  their  uses. 
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b.  Parts  of  a  dynamo. 

1.  Field  magnet. 

2.  Armatures. 

3.  Brushes. 

4.  Commutator. 

c.  Alternating  and  direct  cur- 
rents. 

1.  Alternating  currents  col- 
lected in  collecting  rings. 

2.  Direct  currents  collected 
in  split  ring  commutators. 

6.  Effects  of  electric  currents. 

a.  Heat. 

b.  Light. 

c.  Chemical  action. 

d.  Motion. 

D.  Electrical  devices. 

1.  Electrical  bells. 

2.  Electrical  motor. 

a.  Uses  for  electric  motors. 

1.  Vacuum  cleaners. 

2.  Electric  fans. 

3.  Washing  machines. 

4.  Ironing  machines. 

5.  Refrigerators. 

3.  Devices  depending  upon  the 
heating  effect  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent. 

a.  Electric  iron. 

b.  Electric  heater. 

c.  Electric  toaster. 

d.  Electric  ranges. 

E.  Electric  Circuits,  connections  and 
controls. 

1.  Open  circuits:  a  break  or  gap 
between  two  parts  of  a  conduc- 
tor. 

2.  Closed  circuits:  bridges  gap  or 
break. 

a.  Switches:  knife  and  snap. 

b.  Fuses:  cartridge,  plug  and 
fuse  gaps. 

3.  Defective  insulation. 

a.  Causes  of  fire. 

b.  Shocks  of  fatal  results. 

c.  First  aid  should  be  artificial 
respiration  just  as  for  person 
drowning. 


UNIT  TWO — COMMUNICATION. 

(Seven  weeks). 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Learning  the  development  of  the  methods  of  communication. 

2.  Understanding  the  problems  of  early  man  with  regard  to 
communication. 

3.  Developing  an  interest  in  modern  inventions. 

4.  Appreciating  the  efforts  of  men  and  women  who  have  aided 
in  developing  our  civilization. 


2.  Boy  Scout  members  of  the  class 
demonstrate  artificial  respiration. 
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II.   DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
I.  Communication 
Content 

A.  Parts  of  speech  mechanism. 

B.  Communication  by  signs. 


Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
Chinese  tablets. 
Indian  signals. 
Heliograph. 
Ardois  system. 
Semaphore. 


by  Speech  Organs. 

Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Smallwood,  Reveley  and  Bailey,  pp. 
132-137. 

Peabody  and  Hunt,  pp.  208-210. 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  102-105. 
Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  298-299, 
400-405. 

Ritchie,  pp.  72-77. 

Black  and  Davis,  pp.  458,  462.  " 


II.    Communication  by  Printing. 


A.  Early  "news." 

B.  Hand  printing. 
1.  Early  books. 

C.  Block  printing. 

D.  Printing  presses. 

E.  Newspapers  and  magazines. 


III.  Commu 

A.  The  telegraph. 

1.  The  discovery. 

2.  Essential  parts. 

a.  Key. 

b.  Open  and  closed  circuits. 

c.  Electromagnets. 

d.  Sounder. 

e.  Armature. 

f.  Battery. 

3.  Operation  of  telegraph. 

a.  Code. 

b.  One-wire  system. 

c.  Two-wire  system. 

d.  Relay  system. 


IV. 


A.  Discovery. 

B.  Construction  and  operation. 
1.  Essential  parts. 

a.  Transmitter. 

1.  Essential  parts. 

b.  Receiver. 

1.  Essential  parts. 

c.  Induction  coils. 


Demonstrations : 

1.  Explanation  of  speech  mechanism 
with  models  and  charts. 

2.  Slides  on  Egyptian  writings. 

3.  Slides  on  students'  early  tablets 
and  examination  cells  in  China. 

Projects: 

1.  Group  reports  on  history  of  early 
communication. 

2.  Models  in  clay  of  voice  mechanism. 

3.  Visits  to  newspaper  establish- 
ments. 

4.  Signals  demonstrated  by  groups. 

nication  by  Telegraph. 
Readings: 

Trafton,  pp.  323-332. 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  295-390. 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  p.  378-416. 

Floyd  L.  Darrow,  Boys'  Own  Book  of 

Inventions,  pp.  25-39,  72-133. 

E.  M.  Tappan,  pp.  25-35. 

Fuller,    Brownlee    and    Baker,  pp. 

490-492. 

Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  446-454. 
Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  401-407. 
Carhart  and  Chute,  pp.  447-450. 
Black  and  Davis,  pp.  342-343,  532-534. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Examine  key  and  sounder. 

2.  Explain  parts  and  connection. 

Projects: 

1.  Group  reports  on  parts  of  a  set. 

2.  Groups  to  operate  a  set  and  dem- 
onstrate to  class. 

3.  Written  and  oral  reports  on  special 
topics,  i.  e.,  history  of  telegraphy, 
submarine  cables,  etc. 


Communication  by  Telephone. 

Procedures  and  Materials 


Readings: 

Trafton,  pp.  332-342. 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  297-313. 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  407-423. 

Snodgrass  and  Camp,  pp.  40-71. 

Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  447-463. 

Fuller,  Brownlee,  Baker,  pp.  542-543, 

825. 
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d.  "Central"  system. 
6.  Long  distance  telephony. 
1.  Vacuum  tubes  used. 


Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  401-402, 
407-411, 

Carhart  and  Chute,  pp.  451-459. 
Black  and  Davis,  pp.  335-336,  398,  400, 
411. 

Trafton,  pp.  333-343. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Take  apart  transmitter  and  explain 
parts  and  communication. 

2.  Take  apart  receiver  and  explain 
parts  and  connections. 

3.  Demonstrate  vibrations. 

4.  Explain  with  model  of  human  ear, 
how  vibrations  are  registered. 

Projects: 

1.  Visit  telephone  exchange  and  get 
explanation  of  central  system. 

2.  Group  reports  on  A.  G.  Bell  and 
C.  W.  Field. 

3.  Demonstration    with  telephone 
parts  by  groups. 


V.    Communication  by  Radio. 


A.  The  history  of  radio. 

B.  Essential  radio  terms. 

1.  Wave  length. 

2.  Frequency. 

3.  Tuning. 

4.  Modulations. 

C.  Connection  by  cells  and  radio  tubes. 

D.  Antennae  systems. 

1.  Vertical  aerial. 

2.  Umbrella  aerial. 

3.  Inverted  "L." 

4.  "T"  aerial. 

5.  Loop  aerial. 

E.  Detectors. 

1.  Crystals. 

a.  Galena. 

b.  Silicon. 

c.  Carborundum. 

2.  Vacuum  tubes. 

a.  As  machines. 

b.  Used  in  long  distance  tele- 
phony. 

F.  Connection  of  cells  and  radio  tubes. 
1.  Essential  parts. 

G.  Types  of  sets. 

1.  Crystal  detector. 

2.  Receiving  sets. 

a.  Essential  parts. 

3.  Tuning  coil. 

4.  Vacuum  tube  receiving  sets. 

H.  Weakening  of  signals. 

1.  Fading. 

2.  Static. 

3.  Interference. 

4.  Radiation. 

I.  Progress  of  radio. 

1.  Music. 

2.  Lectures. 

3.  Church  services. 

4.  Athletics. 

5.  Business. 


Readings: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  413-423. 
Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  299-314. 
Trafton,  pp.  344-365. 
Snodgrass  and  Camp,  entire. 
Fuller,  Brownlee  and  Baker,  Chap. 
36,  pp.  183,  797,  810,  819,  821,  822. 
Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  413-441. 
Black  and  Davis,  pp.  532,  534-536,  544. 
Trafton,  pp.  344-366. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Take  class  to  manufacturing  plant. 

2.  Demonstrate  sets   (crystal,  tube). 

3.  Explain  parts  and  connections. 

4.  Demonstrate  antennae  systems. 

Projects: 

1.  Construction  of  sets  by  groups. 

2.  Visits  to  broadcasting  studios  and 
reports. 

3.  Group  reports  on  operation  of  sets. 

4.  Reports  on  trade  names. 

5.  Take  apart  vacuum  tube  and  ex- 
plain parts  and  relation  of  each. 
Explain  by  reports  various  uses 
of  vacuum  tubes. 

6.  Group  reports  on  history  and  prog- 
ress of  radio  and  its  effects  on  civ- 
ilization. 
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VI.    Communication  by  Teiephotograph. 

A.  Pictures  transmitted  by  wire  by  the 
Bell  system. 

1.  Portraits. 

2.  Business. 

a.  Bank. 

b.  Finance. 

c.  Legal. 

UNIT  THREE — TRANSPORTATION. 

(Five  weeks). 

I.      SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  which  have  revolu- 
tionized transportation,  and  cumulative  work  of  inventors. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  changed  living  conditions  and  closer 
relationships  of  man  resulting  from  modern  methods  of 
transportation. 

3.  Appreciation  of  "safety  first"  in  the  use  of  the  means  of 
transportation  and  the  enlistment  of  the  student's  coopera- 
tion in  preventing  waste  of  life. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

I.  Transportat 

Content 

A.  Early  methods  of  transportation  on 
land. 

1.  "Pole  drag." 

2.  Introduction  of  wheels. 

B.  Modern  methods. 

1.  The  steam  engine. 

a.  Historical  development 
— Watt,  Newcomen  and  Ste- 
phenson. 

b.  Construction,  principles  of 
expansion  and  compressibil- 
ity of  steam  and  point  of  ap- 
plication of  power, 

C.  Economic  and  social  effects  of  loco- 
motive. Improved  living  conditions 
and  closer  union  as  one  nation. 

2.  The  gas  engine. 

a.  History  (brief),  construction, 
principle  of  the  gas  engine. 
The  cylinders,  pistons,  car- 
buretor, cooling,  ignition, 
and  oiling  system. 

3.  The  automobile.  Parts: 

a.  Chassis. 

b.  Body. 

c.  Engine  and  cooling  system, 

d.  Transmission  system. 

e.  Ignition. 

f.  Control. 

g.  Traffic  regulations  and  acci- 
dent prevention. 

h.  Economic  and  social  develop- 
ment due  to  "auto"  since 
1916, 

3.  The  electric  motor. 

a.  Purpose:  To  transform  elec- 
tric power  into  mechanical 
power. 


ion  on  Land. 

Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  344-345. 
Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  p.  442. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Discussion  of  historical  methods 
of  providing  power,  overcoming 
friction  and  crossing  geographical 
barriers. 

Project : 

1.  Trip  to  museum  or  commercial 
exhibit  to  visualize  evolution  of 
methods  of  travel 

Readings: 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  318-322,  325, 

345-348. 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  452-453. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Discussion  of  cumulative  result  of 
inventions  of  Watt,  Newcomen  and 
Stephenson. 

2.  Study  models  of  steam  engine  and 
steam  locomotives. 

3.  Demonstrate  with  coffee-pot  pro- 
duction and  properties  of  steam 
and  their  application  in  steam  en- 
gine. 

Project: 

1.  Construct  model  of  steam  engine 
and  demonstrate  its  use  before 
class. 

Readings: 
Caldwell  and  Meier,  p.  372. 
Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  (ed.  1926) 
Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  454,  462. 
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b.  Parts:  Field  magnets,  arma- 
ture, coils,  commutator, 
brush,  battery  or  generator. 

The  trolley  car. 

a.  Transmission  of  power. 

b.  Control  of  car: 

1.  The  control-box  and  mo- 
torman's  control. 

c.  Brakes. 

d.  Lighting  of  car. 


Demonstration : 

1.  Discussion  of  economic  and  social 
effects  of  invention  of  locomotive. 

Problem : 

1.  List  the  economic  effects  of  the 
use  of  the  locomotive:  the  social 
effects. 

Readings: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  325-327,  348- 
351. 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  (ed.  1926) 
pp.  276-291. 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  458-462. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Brief  discussion  of  history  of  gas 
engine. 

2.  Demonstrate  with  coffee-pot  the 
principle  of  the  gas  engine.  Com- 
pare internal  combustion  with  com- 
bustion in  steam  engine. 

3.  Discussion  of  strokes  and  cooling 
of  the  cylinders. 

4.  Application  of  principles  devel- 
oped to  model  of  gas  engine. 

5.  Visit  garage  for  demonstration  of 
gas  engine. 

Report: 

1.  Tabulated  report  on  parts  and 
principles  of  gas  engine. 

Readings: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  pp.  457-462. 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  351-352. 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  225-267. 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry  (ed.  1926), 
pp.  287-291. 

Catalogue  of  4-cylinder  engine. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Plan  to  visit  garage  to  see  engine 
taken  apart  and  study  its  parts 
and  their  uses. 

2.  Discussion  of  systems  with  dia- 
grams. (These  may  be  obtained 
from  any  "auto"  company.) 

Problem: 

1.  Be  able  to  explain  each  system  in 
diagram  or  in  machine. 

Reading: 

Traffic  Regulations  of  San  Francisco, 

Demonstration : 

1,  Discussion  of  traffic  regulations 
and  accident  prevention.  i 

Project:  | 

1.  Collect  newspaper  items  of  week- 
end "auto"  accidents,  and  list 
causes  of  accident.  Check  with 
traffic  regulations,  ^ 


Readings : 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  352,  357-362. 
Caldwell  and  Eikenberry  fed.  1925) 
pp.  293-295. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Discussion  of  use  of  "auto"  as  pas- 
senger and  freight  carrier,  and  in- 
centive to  better  roads.  Effects  on 
poorer  man's  life. 

Report: 

1.  List  developments  discussed  and 
enlarge  list. 

Reading: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  337-338,  353- 
355. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Find  parts  in  diagram  and  toy 
motors  and  determine  their  use. 
If  possible  observe  a  commercial 
motor. 

Project: 

1.  Connect  a  small  motor  to  a  dry  cell 
and  operate  one  or  more  appliances 
with  it. 

Readings : 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  355-357. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Visit  a  power  station. 

2,  Visit  a  car-house. 

Report: 

1.  Bring  in  written  reports  of  field 
trips  and  discuss  in  class. 


II.  Transport 

A.  Early  methods. 

1.  Primitive  boats. 

2.  Ships  of  the  Phoenicians. 

3.  Invention  of  the  compass. 

B.  Flotation. 

1.  Archimedes  principle. 

C.  Wooden  ships. 

1.  Sails:  Disadvantages  of  square 
sails.  Advantage  of  schooner  rig- 
ging. 

2.  Steam:  Invention  of  Clermont. 
The  Great  Eastern. 

D.  Iron  vessels. 

1.  First  iron  vessel,  Richard  Tre- 
vithick's  Vulcan. 

2.  Replacement  of  wooden  vessels 
by  iron  vessels;  the  Lusitania 
with  her  steam  turbines.  The 
Leviathan. 

a.  Diesel  engine. 

b.  Gyrocompass. 

3.  The  submarine. 

a.  History  (brief). 

b.  Principle. 


ion  on  Water. 

Readings: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  366. 
Peiper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  496-498. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Discussions   of   early   history  of 
transportation  by  water. 

2.  Discuss  briefly  the  effects  of  the 
invention  of  the  compass. 

Reading : 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  p.  367. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Demonstrate     Archimedes'  prin- 
ciple. 

Report : 

1.  Write  a  report  of  the  demonstra- 
tion of  Archimedes'  principle. 

Reading : 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  368-372. 

Demonstration : 
1.  Discussion  of  development  of  sail- 
ing vessels  and  steamers. 
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Report: 

Life  of  Robert  Fulton. 

Project: 

1.  Collect  pictures  and  bring  library 
books  illustrating  the  development 
of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers.  If 
balopticon  is  available  these  can 
be  projected  on  screen. 

Readings: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  369-370,  372- 
374. 

Webb  and  Didcoct,  pp.  231-232. 
Trafton  (1926  ed.)  pp.  293-294. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Demonstrate  principle  of  specific 
gravity. 

2.  Discussion  of  development  of  the 
iron  vessel,  the  Diesel  engine,  the 
gyrocompass. 

Project: 

1.  Collect  and  use  pictures  as  in  pre- 
ceding project. 

Report: 

1.  Summarize  your  ideas  of  the  de- 
velopment of  iron  vessels  in  a  re- 
port. 

Reading: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  374-375. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Discussion  of  history  and  principle 
of  submarine. 

Report: 

1.  Summarize  the  discussion  of  the 
submarine. 


III.    Transportation  by  Air. 


A.  Early  attempts  to  fly.  Achievement 
of  De  Lome. 

B.  Lighter-than-air  machines.  Achieve- 
ments of  Maxim,  Zeppelin  and  Lang- 
ley. 

1.  Trans-Atlantic  flight  of  ZR-3 
(Los  Angeles). 

2.  Amundsen's  polar  flight  in  the 
Norge. 

C.  Heavier-than-air  machines. 

1.  Achievement  of  the  Wright 
Brothers.  The  propulsion  and 
control  of  the  heavier-than-air 
machine. 

2.  Altitude,  speed  and  distance  rec- 
ords, including  Com.  Byrd's  polar 
flight. 

3.  Value  of  the  air-plane. 

a.  Commercial. 

b.  Social. 

c.  Forest  conservation. 


Reading: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  385-387. 
Peiper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  502-507. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Discussion  of  the  development  of 
the  lighter-than-air  machines  and 
progress  to  present  time. 

Report: 

Lives  of  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright. 

Readings: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  387-392. 
Pieper  and  Beauchamp,  pp.  507-511. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Discussion  of  kite  and  glider.  Make 
paper  glider.  Develop  effects  of 
inertia  and  atmospheric  pressure 
and  discuss  problems  solved  by  the 
Wrights:  warping,  wings  and  rud- 
der. 
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Industry  spraying  - 
crops. 

Future  possibilities. 


cotton  Reading: 


World  Almanac,  see  index. 


Demonstration : 

1.  Discussion  of  latest  achievement 
altitude,  speed  and  distance  rec- 
ords; compare  dirigibles  and  air- 
planes. 

Report: 

1.  Tabulate  results  of  above  d'scus- 


Reading: 

Wood  and  Carpenter,  pp.  392-393. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Discussion  of  value  of  airplane  in 
fields  listed. 

Report: 

1,  Summarize  above  discussion  in  a 
report. 


sion. 
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FOREWORD 


The  junior  high  school,  consisting  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  years,  occupies  a  position  between  the  elementary  school  below 
( when  it  stops  at  the  sixth  year)  and  the  high  school  above.  In  the 
elementary  school  all  pupils  take  the  same  subjects,  while  in  the 
high  school  many  subjects  are  offered  from  among  which  the 
students  make  their  choices  under  competent  guidance  of  parents 
and  teachers.  The  growth  in  the  number  of  junior  high  schools  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  past  few  years  is  striking 
evidence  of  the  approval  which  their  work  has  gained. 

The  courses  of  study  for  the  San  Francisco  junior  high  schools 
herewith  presented  have  been  in  process  of  development  over  a 
period  of  three  years.  During  the  school  year  1924-25,  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  then  State  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Olney,  committees  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  materials  and  organizing 
them  into  courses  of  study.  The  tentative  courses  which  were  the 
outcomes  of  their  efforts  were  put  in  operation  in  the  junior  high 
schools  of  the  city  for  the  following  two  years. 

From  such  use  it  became  apparent  that  certain  revisions  might 
well  be  made.  This  work  was  then  undertaken,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Walter  C.  Xolan,  who  associated 
with  him  Professors  John  Guy  Fowlkes  and  Giles  Ruch  as  consult- 
ants. Committees  of  teachers  again  aided  in  the  work  of  revision. 
The  result  of  these  manifold  labors  is  now  set  forth  in  print  as 
the  San  Francisco  Junior  High  School  Courses  of  Study. 

In  most  cases  the  courses  have  been  made  rather  complete  in 
outline  and  suggestion.  We  trust,  however,  that  this  plan  will  not 
conflict  either  with  the  needed  elasticity  in  the  program  or  the 
expression  of  the  teacher's  individuality.  Xor  do  we  deem  this 
production  to  be  the  final  word  in  the  junior  high  school  curriculum; 
on  the  other  hand  we  anticipate  that  the  junior  high  school  courses 
will  undergo  continuous  revision  as  experience  justifies. 

Finally,  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  several  com- 
mittees for  their  efficient  service  and  to  the  many  teachers  who 
have  made  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  subject  matter 
and  organization  of  these  courses. 

J.  M.  GWIXX. 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Time  Allotments  by  Periods  of  Junior  High  School  Subjects 


7th  8th  91 

English    5  5  I 

Social  Science   5  5  £ 

Mathematics    4  4  ( 

Assembly — Clubs    1  1  1 

Prevocational-Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science   3  3  i 

General  Science   2  2  S 

Music    2  2  ( 

Drawing   2  0  ^ 

Physical  Education    2  '  2  2 

Electives   4  6  12 

—  —  .  -J 

Total    30  30  3d 

Note:   General  Language — four  periods  required  in  Low  Seventh  Grad( 

Electives 

High  Seventh  Grade  1 

Spanish   4  Home-Making   

French    4  Mechanic  Arts  

English    4  Drawing   

Latin    4  Music  '  

Low  and  High  Eighth  Grade 

Spanish   3  Mechanic  Arts  

French    3  Drawing   

English    3  Music  

Latin    3  Printing   • 

Home-Making    3  Typewriting  

Junior  Business  Training,  3  (High  Eighth  Grade  only). 

Low  and  High    Ninth  Grade 

The  above  electives  plus  Mathematics  4  periods  per  week 


Low  and  High    Ninth  Grade 


INTRODUCTION 


The  growth  of  the  movement  for  sound  health  and  the  compre- 
hensive physical  education  of  our  boys  and  girls  has  been  demon- 
strated by  legislative  action  in  many  states.  A  sound  body  is  recog- 
nized as  the  best  foundation  for  a  useful  career.  Our  minds  are  no 
longer  anchored  to  the  thought  that  it  is  sufficient  to  secure  the 
development  of  wonderful  skills  or  great  strength  in  a  few  individ- 
uals.  Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano  is  the  right  and  duty  of  all. 

Qualities  of  initiative,  resourcefulness  and  good  sportsmanship 
must  be  developed  along  with  the  acquisition  of  proper  health  habits 
in  order  to  make  a  sound  body  socially  useful.  The  public  schools 
provide  the  formal  edjcational  process  in  preparation  for  life;  they 
must  also  encourage  vigorous  life  within  their  own  organism. 

The  following  courses  of  study  for  Junior  High  School  boys 
and  girls  afford  a  wide  range  of  activities  to  give  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  health  and  character.  Considerable  latitude  is 
permitted  in  the  details  of  technic  for  the  purpose  of  giving  free 
play  to  varying  groups  with  diverse  facilities.  A  certain  degree  of 
flexibility  has  the  further  advantage  of  stimulating  the  ambition  of 
instructors  to  secure  the  best  results  from  their  material.  The 
cjrriculum  of  activities  in  physical  education  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sign-post  indicating  the  general  direction  of  travel  rather  than  a 
straight  and  narrow  w'ay,  divergence  from  which  might  be  disas- 
trous. The  goal  is  the  maximum  development  of  the  individual 
student. 


The  Committee  desires  to  ac- 
knowledge the  helpful  direction 
given  in  preparation  of  the  fol- 
lowing Course  of  Study  in  Physi- 
cal Education  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department,  Mr.  Ray  Daugherty, 
Acting  Director. 
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>HYSICAL  EDUCATION 

(Curriculum  of  Activities  for  Junior  High  School  Boys) 

GRADES  VII,  VIII  and  IX 


GENERAL  OBJECTR'ES: 

A.  The  development  of  vital  force  and  nervous  capacity  necessary  for  the 
adolescent  child  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  him  in  present  and 
future  life  situations  (according  to  his  needs  and  interests). 

B,  To  provide  training  in  the  social  and  moral  qualities  of  good  citizenship 
by  creating  an  opportunity  for  the  child  to  act  in  situations  that  are 
physically  wholesome,  mentally  stimulating,  and  socially  sound. 


GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

L'nit  One — Formal  Gymnastics. 

Unit  Tvro — Games  and  Sports. 

Unit  Three — Hygiene  and  Health  Education. 


UNIT  ONE— FORMAL  GYMNASTICS 

I.    SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  To  aid  the  body  in  the  development  of  motor  power  and  normal  growth. 

B.  Good  posture. 

C.  Co-ordination  with  the  general  curriculum. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


Content 

Gymnastic  Drills  (scientifically  and 
systematically  planned  exercises  in- 
volving the  use  of  all  the  major 
muscles  of  the  body  as  well  as  the 
principle  of  economy  of  time,  space 
and  teacher  service). 


Procedures  and  Materials 

1.  Selection  of  exercises  should  be 
made  from  every  group  including 
posture  correction  and  a  game. 

2.  Introductory  and  final  exercises 
should  be  mild  in  character,  the 
"General  Exercises"  taken  midway 
in  the  lesson,  being  of  a  vigorous 
nature. 


Leg  Exercises 
>  1.  Feet  closing  and  opening, 
f  2.  Heel  raising  and  knee  bending. 

3.  Side  straddle  jumping. 

4.  Lunging. 

1  Neck  Exercises 

1.  Head  bending  backward. 

2.  Head  bending  forward. 

3.  Head  bending  sideward. 

4.  Head  turning. 


1.   Gymnastic  Drills 

A.  Leg  Exercises  are  used  as: 

1.  Starting  positions. 

2.  Introductory  and  final  exer- 
cises. 

B.  In  neck  exercises  the  muscles 
employed  should  be  contracted 
and  stretched  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent without  restricting  breath- 
ing. 
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C.  Arm  Exercises 

1.  Hands  on  hips,  neck  rest,  etc. 

2.  Arm  stretching. 

3.  Arm  raising. 

4.  Arm  sv.  inging. 

5.  Arm  flinging. 

D.  Upper  Back  Exercises 

1.  Backward  arching. 

2.  Trunk  forward  downward  bend- 
ing. 

E.  Suspension  Exercises 

1.  Hanging  positions. 

2.  Arm  bending  from  hanging 
positions. 

3.  Traveling  in  hanging  positions. 

4.  Climbing,  arching,  twisting. 


F.  Balance  Exercises 

1.  Free  standing. 

2.  On  apparatus  (beam), 


G. 


H. 


Lateral  Exercises 
1.   Trank  turning 

Trunk  bending  sideways. 
Exercises  with  one  hand  on 
ground,  bench  or  at  stall  bars. 
Outward  lunging. 


2. 
3. 

4. 


Abdominal  Exercises 

1.  Trunk  bending  backward. 

2.  Exercises  bending  backward  on 
ground,  bench  or  beam. 

3.  Leg  and  knee  raising. 

I.  Back  Exercises 

1.  Trunk  bending  forward  in  "free 
standing"  positions. 

2.  Trunk  bending  in  "forward  ly- 
ing" position. 

3.  Exercises    of    lunging  forward 
and  backward. 

J.  Marching  and  Running 

1.  Marching  exercises. 

2.  Leg  and  balance  exercises. 


C.  Arm  Exercises  are  used  as: 
Starting  positions  for  trank  e: 
ercises. 


D.  In  Upper  Back  Exercises  suppoi 
may  be  provided  by: 

1.  Stall  bars  or  beam. 

2.  Wall  or  living  support. 

E,  In  Suspension  Exercises  ther 
should  be: 

1.  Correctness  of  position  an 
form. 

2.  Gradual  progression. 

3.  Limitation  in  times  of  pe 
formance;  holding  breath  ( 
poor  form  are  signs  to  dl 
continue  the  exercise. 
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F.  Balance  Exercises  require: 

1.  Fine  co-ordination  of  mov 
ment. 

2.  Physical  courage.  Materia! 
used:  Beams  or  other  a 
paratus. 

G.  Lateral  Exercises  must  be: 

1.  Closely  related  to  dorsal  ar| 
abdominal  exercises. 

2.  Performed  an  equal  numb(j 
of  times  on  each  side.  M 
terials  used:  Bench  or  sta! 
bars. 

H.  Abdominal  Exercises 
Materials  used:  Bench  or  bear] 


I.  In  Back  Exercises  emphasil 
must  be  placed  on  developmeij 
of  dorsal  and  thigh  muscles. 


J.   Marching  and  Running 

1.  Marching  should  be  light  ar 
with  a  spring,  with  weigl 
on  the  balls  of  feet  and  i 
good  posture. 

2.  Running  should  be  in  pr 
gression  for  the  purpose  i 
proper  training  and  exercis 
of  heart  and  lungs. 

3.  Marching  may  precede  bi 
should  always  follow  ru 
ning,  to  restore  normal  ra' 
of  circulation  and  respir 
tion. 
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Jumping  and  Vaulting 

1.  The  preliminary  run. 

2.  The  take  off. 

3.  The  jump  or  vault. 

4.  The  landing. 

Postural  Exercises. 

1.  Head  bending  backward. 

2.  Arm  raising  sideward. 

3.  Arm  raising  sideward  with  heel 
raising. 

4.  Arm  raising  sideward  and  up- 
ward. 

5.  Arm  raising  forward,  upward, 
sideward  and  downward. 

6.  Knee  raising. 

7.  Breathing. 


K.  .Tumping  and  Vaulting 
Materials: 

1.  Jumping  pit  or  gymnasium 
mats. 

2.  Horse,  buck,  etc. 

L.  Postural  Exercises  should  be 
introduced  at  favorable  inter- 
vals during  the  daily  lesson. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  LESSONS 

I.   SEVENTH  GRADE. 


A.  Class  arrangements 

1.  Falling  in. 

2.  Standing  at  ease. 

3.  Attention. 
4=  Dressing. 

5.  Numbering. 

6.  Stepping   for  w  a  r  d,  back- 
ward, sideward. 

7.  Opening  and  closing  classes. 

8.  Facings. 

B.  Introductory  Exercises. 

1.  Leg  Exercises. 

2.  Neck  Exercises. 

3.  Arm  Exercises. 

4.  Trunk  Exercise. 

5.  Leg  Exercise. 

C.  General  Exercises: 

1.  Preparation  for  Upper  Back 
Exercise. 

2.  Balance  Exercises. 

3.  Lateral  Exercise. 

4.  Abdominal  Exercise. 


5.  Back  Exercise. 

6.  Marching  Exercise. 


These  and  other  class  arrangements 
to  be  taken  often. 


1.  a.  Feet  closing  and  opening, 
b.  Heels  raising  and  lowering. 

2.  Head  bending  backward,  sideward, 
etc. 

3.  Hands  on  hips,  arms  upward  bend, 
forward  bend.  Sideward  and  up- 
ward raising,  etc. 

4.  From  hands  on  hips  "Feet  close"  to 
"Side  Straddle"  jump.  Trunk 
twisting  L.  (R.) 

5.  Hands  on  hips,  heel  raising  and 
knees  bending  (half  way)  or  side 
straddle  jumping. 

1.  Side  straddle  junip  and  arms  up- 
ward stretch  (taken  free). 

2.  Hands  on  hips,  knee  raise,  progres- 
sive raising. 

3.  Hands  on  hips.  Trunk  bending  side- 
ward L.    (R.),  etc. 

4.  a.  Hands   on   hips,    side  straddle 

jump.  Trunk  bending  backward. 

b.  Front  leaning  rest  (ground  or 
floor). 

c.  Hands  on  hips.  Leg  raising  and 
knee  bending  upward. 

5.  Hands  on  hips,  side  straddle  jump, 
trunk  bending  forward. 

6.  a.  Mark  time,  march.    (Quick  and 

double.) 

b.  Forward  marching.  (Halt.) 

c.  Double  time  marching.  (Halt.) 
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7.  Jumping  and  Vaulting. 


D.  Final  Exercises 

1.  Leg  Exercise. 

2,  Postural  Exercise. 


7.  a.  Upward  jumping. 

b.  Class  arrangements  for  jumping 
over  rope  and  add  later, 

£,.  Jumping    over    rope    with  run 
(taken  free). 

1.  Heel  raising,  knees  bending. 

2.  Arms  raising  sideward  with  breath- 
ing— upward. 


II.  EIGHTH  GRADE. 


A.  Class   arrangements,   same  as 
Seventh  Grade. 

B.  Introductory  Exercises. 

1.  Leg  Exercise. 

2.  Neck  Exercise. 

3.  Arm  Exercise. 

4.  Trunk  Exercise. 


5.  Leg  Exercise. 


C.  General  Exercises 

1.  Upper  Back  Exercise. 


2.  Balance  Exercise. 


3.  Lateral  exercise. 


4.  Abdominal  Exercise. 


5.  Back  Exercise. 


6.  Marching  Exercise. 

7.  Jumping  and  Vaulting. 

D.  Final  Exercises 

1.  Leg  Exercises. 

2.  Postural  Exercises. 


Progression  should  be  shown  in 
quicker  time  of  execution  and  less  ex- 
penditure of  time  in  instruction. 


1. 


2. 


Heel  raising   and  knees  bending 
(half  way). 

Combination  of  movements  used  in  I 
Seventh  Grade.  • 


3.  Combination  of  arms  stretching  for- 
ward, sideward  and  upward,  etc. 

4.  Progression  here  may  be  shown  by| 
twisting  the  trunk  from  the  side ' 
straddle  jump  position  and  varying 
the  position  of  the  arms. 

5.  Heel  raising   and   knees  bending 
quickly.    Side  straddle  jumping  in  , 
rhythm,  etc. 


1. 


i 


As  in  Seventh  Grade  taken  freely 
with  trunk  bending  backward 
(slight  movement  only).  1 

2.  a.  Knee  upward  bend,  leg  stretch- 

ing forward. 

b.  Leg  raising  forward,  sideward 
or  backward. 

3.  Hands  on  hips,  neck,  arms  forward 
or  upward  bend.  Side  straddle 
jump  position.  Trunk  bending  side- 
ways L.    (R.)  later  in  rhythm. 

4.  a.  A  r  m  s  bending  and  stretching 

from  leaning  rest  position, 
b.  Leg  raising  from  lying  on  back. 

5.  a.  Hands  on  hips,  neck,  or  arms  up- 

ward bend,  trunk  bending  for- 
ward. Later  in  rhythm, 
b.  Forward  lying  (on  bench)  trunk 
bending  backward. 

6.  As  in  Seventh  Grade  and  add  later, 
marching  on  toes. 

7.  Same  as  Seventh  Grade  and  add 
later,  forward  and  downward  jump- 
ing. 

1.  Heels  raising  and  full  knee  bending. 

2.  Arm  raising  sideward,  upward  and 
raise  on  toes  with  deep  breathing. 
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III.  NINTH  GRADE. 


A.  Class  arrangements. 

B.  Introductory  Exercises. 

1.  Leg  Exercise. 

2.  Neck  Exercise. 

3.  Arm  Exercise. 

4.  Trunk  Exercise. 

5.  Leg  Exercise. 


C.  General  Exercises. 

1.  Upper  Back  Exercise. 

2.  Balance  Exercise. 

3.  Lateral  Exercise. 

4.  Abdominal  Exercise. 

5.  Back  Exercise. 


Progression  should  be  shown  by 
greater  complexity  in  combinations 
and  increased  skill  of  execution. 

1.  Side  straddle  jumping  with  arms 
raising  sideward  in  rhythm,  two 
counts. 

2.  Combination  of  head  bending  for- 
ward, sideward  and  backward;  add 
later,  head  turning  quickly. 

3.  a.  Arms  stretching  forward,  side- 

ward and  upward. 

b.  Arms  forward  bend,  arms  fling- 
ing. 

c.  Arms  swinging  upward. 

4.  Arms  upward  bend.  Trunk  twisting 
with  arms  stretching  upward. 

5.  a.  Hands  on  hips.   Front  and  side 

straddle  jumping. 

b.  Heels  raising  and  fall,  knees 
bending  with  arms  raising  side- 
ward and  upward. 

c.  Hands  on  hips.  Heel  raising  and 
fall,  knees  bending  quickly.  Side 
straddle  jump  and  arms  upward 
stretch. 

Heels  raise,  taken  free  and  later 
(by  w^ord  of  command)  with  sup- 
port. 


2.  a.  Combine  leg  raising  forward, 

sideward  and  backward, 
b.  Hands   on  hips.    Knee  upward 
raise.  Leg  stretching  forward. 

3.  a.  Feet  close,  one  arm  upward,  one 

arm  downward,  stretch  trunk 
bending  sideward. 

b.  Side  straddle  jump  and  arms  up- 
ward stretch,  trunk  bending  side- 
ward. 

c.  Arms  upward  bend,  outward 
lunging  with  one  arm  upward 
and  one  arm  downward  stretch. 

4.  a.  Sitting,   hands   on   hips,  trunk 

bending  backward. 

b.  Lying  on  back,  trunk  bending 
forward. 

c.  Lying  on  back,  leg  raising. 

d.  Front  leaning  rest.  Arms  bend- 
ing and  stretching,  etc. 

5.  a.  Side  straddle  jump  and  arms  up- 

ward stretch.  Trunk  forward 
bend,  arms  swinging  downward 
and  upward, 
b.  Arms  upw-ard  bend.  Side  strad- 
dle jump.  Trunk  forward  bend, 
later  add  arms  stretching  side- 
ward. 
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6.   Marching  Exercise. 


7.  Vaulting  and  Jumping. 


D.  Final  Exercises. 

1.  Leg  Exercise. 

2.  Trunk  Exercise. 

3.  Postural  Exercise. 


IV.  APPARATUS 

1.  Parallel  bars. 

a.  Approach. 

b.  Correct  position  on  bars. 


c.  Single  and  double  arm  march 
forward. 

d.  Vaulting  bars.  Side  vaults — 
front  and  rear. 

e.  Uprise  from  position.  Later 
add  combinations  for  progres- 
sive work. 


f.  Straddle  off  or  "Cut  off." 

g.  Straddle  on  or  "Cut  on." 

h.  Muscle  grind,  back  elbow 
hang. 

i.  Hand  stands  at  end  of  bars. 


j.   Swing  between  bars.  Straight 
arm. 

k.  Swing  between  bars.  Straight 
arm  and  handspring. 

2.  Vaulting  Horse 

a.  On  the  knees  and  off.  The 
jump  off. 


6.  As  before  and — 

a.  With  knees  raising  mark  time, 
march. 

b.  Alternate  feet  hopping. 

c.  With  knees  raising  double  march, 
etc. 

7.  a.  Upward  jumping  with  turning. 

b.  Leap  frog. 

c.  Long  jumping. 

d.  Jumping  over  benches. 

e.  Upward  jumping  with  arms  rais- 
ing sideward. 

1.  Hands  on  hips,  heels  raising  and 
knees  bending. 

2.  Hands  on  hips,  side  straddle  jump. 
Ti-unk  twisting  L.  (R.). 

3.  Arms  raising  forward,  upward, 
lowering  sideward  and  downward 
with  deep  breathing. 

AND  TUMBLING. 

Stand  at  end  of  bars,  inside  grasp, 
body  erect. 

Chest  out,  chin  in,  back  arched,  legs 
together  and  toes  pointed.  Maintain 
good  form  in  all  exercises  on  parallel 
bars. 

Body  erect,  toes  pointed,  travel  the 
bars,  alternate  hands  and  then  both 
hands  with  short  jumps. 
Use  approach  position  on  bars  at  first 
when  vaulting,  later  vault  from  stand- 
ing position,  etc. 

(Upper  arm  hang)  swing  legs  front 
and  uprise  to  cross  rest  on  backward 
swing. 

Uprise  and  front  roll  (change  hands). 
Uprise  to  shoulder  balance. 
Uprise  to  forearm  balance,  etc. 
Swing  up  between  bars  and  straddle 
off,  keep  legs  straight  and  lean  slightly 
backward. 

First  left  leg  outside  then  right  leg 
outside,  later  followed  by  both  legs. 
Swing  up  to  back  on  bars,  grasp  far 
bar  and  roll  backward  to  mat. 
Starting  position,  sit  astride  the  bars, 
poise  body,  bend  at  waist  and  give  a 
quick  push,  feet  under  body  when 
alighting. 


Run  to  horse  taking  off  close  to  it, 
knees  together  and  bent,  body  erect. 
Spring  forward,  throwing  arms  to 
front  and  alight  on  toes. 
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b.  On  the  feet  to  attention.  The 
jump  off. 


c.  Combination  on  the  feet  and 
off. 

d.  Between  the  hands. 


e.  Right  hand  vault. 


f.  Left  hand  vault. 

g.  Splits  off  horse. 
1.  Length  ways. 

■    2.  Left  foot. 

3.  Right  foot. 

4.  Both  feet. 

h.  Splits  off. 


Rings — Traveling  and  Flying. 

a.  Jump  to  support  on  rings. 

b.  Jump  to  support  on  rings  and 
forward  roll. 

c.  Jump  to  support  on  rings, 

d.  Combination  of  backward  and 
forward  rolls. 

e.  Forward  and  back  cut  offs. 


f.  Jump  up  from  swing. 


Indian  Clubs. 

(Mild  exercises  intended  for 
physical  development  and  not 
for  fancy  movements.) 


As  in  (a)  using  hands  to  raise  feet  to 
top  of  horse  then  straighten  to  atten- 
tion. Downward  off  one  foot  and  alight 
as  before. 

Take  off  jump  to  top  of  horse,  knees 
bent,  body  inclined  forward  then  with- 
out pausing  land  on  feet. 

Run  to  horse,  jump  off  with  both  feet, 
hands  on  top  as  before,  inclining  the 
body  well  forward,  push  with  hands 
and  alight  on  feet. 

Run  to  horse,  place  left  foot  on  spring 
board,  swing  right  leg  over  horse  fol- 
lowed by  left  and  land  other  side  of 
horse  facing  away  from  it. 


Same 
ment. 


as  right  only  opposite  move- 


Run  to  horse,  take  off  both  feet,  strad- 
dle the  legs  and  land  on  feet.  Run 
to  horse,  take  off  both  feet,  jump  up 
left,  light  on  both  feet  on  near  end, 
reach  forward,  hands  on  far  end  and 
splits  off,  landing  on  mat. 

Run  to  horse,  jump  off  both  feet  throw- 
ing the  legs  well  in  the  air.  reach  for 
far  end  of  horse  with  hands,  separate 
legs  and  land  on  feet.  Don't  check  for- 
ward movement. 

These  exercises  should  be  given  to 
students  before  swinging  exercises. 

Jump  to  rings,  body  straight  in  hang- 
ing position. 

Body  in  hanging  position.  Pull  to  half 
arm  and  allow  body  to  roll  forward, 
finishing  in  hanging  position. 

As  in  (b)  allowing  the  body  to  roll 
backward. 

The  knees  in  these  exercises  should 
be  bent  and  later  performed  with 
knees  straight. 

Body  in  hanging  position,  swing  up 
legs  outside  for  backward  cut  off  and 
legs  inside  for  forward  cut  off.  The 
instructor  should  be  on  hand  to  as- 
sist in  these  exercises. 

Simple  exercises  that  work  with  move- 
ment of  the  swing  s  ich  as  leg  eleva- 
tion to  bent  body  position  at  the  end 
of  backward  swing  and  fullest  exten- 
sion at  the  end  of  forward  swing.  Body 
is  bent  by  a  flexion  of  the  arms  at  the 
end  of  the  backward  and  forward 
swing. 
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a.  One  Club: 

1.  Forward  right, 

2.  Outward  right, 

3.  Outward  left. 

4.  Forward  left, 

5.  Large  wheel  to  left, 

6.  Large  wheel  to  right. 

7.  Small  wheel  to  left. 

8.  Small  wheel  to  right. 

9.  Chin  knocker  to  left, 

10,  Chin  knocker  to  right. 

11,  Lever  right. 

12,  Lever  left, 

b.  Two  Clubs, 

a.  Combination  of  the  above 
exercises. 

5.  Dumb  Bells. 

a.  Arm  Exercises, 


b.  Leg  Exercises. 


c.  Trunk  Exercises. 


6.  The  Beam. 

a.  Beam  grasp — first  position. 


b.  Fall  hanging. 

1.  Arms  bending. 

2.  Leg  raising. 


c.  Arch  hanging. 

1.  Arms  bending. 

2.  Arms  stretching. 


Practice  with  one  club  until  all  the 
single  moves  have  been  mastered;  the 
double  moves  will  then  be  more  readily 
attained  as  they  are  combinations  of 
the  single.  Grasp  the  club  firmly,  but 
easily,  little  finger  resting  against 
knob. 


When  facing  front  avoid  turning  the 
body  from  side  to  side. 


The  use  of  light  dumb  bells  should  be 
kept  for  voluntary  gymnastics. 

1.  Arm  bending. 

2.  Arm  stretching,  sideward  and  up- 
ward. 

3.  Arm  raising  sideward  and  forward. 

4.  Arm  raising  forward,  upward,  side- 
ward, downward. 

1.  Heel  raising  and  knee  bending  with 
arms  stretching  sideward  (upward). 

2.  Arms  bend,  full  knees  bend.  Arms 
stretching  sideward  (upward), 

3.  Heel  raising  and  full  knees  bend- 
ing with  arms  raising  sideward  and 
upward. 

1.  Arms  sideward  and  side  straddle 
jumping.   Trunk  bending  sideward. 

2.  Arms  bend,  side  straddle  jump, 
trunk  turning  with  arms  stretching 
upward. 

3.  Feet  apart.  Arms  bend.  Lunging 
outward  with  one  arm  upward  and 
one  arm  downward  stretching. 

4.  Arms  bend,  forward  lunging,  arms 
stretching  sideward  and  upward. 

Grasp  the  beam,  take  a  short  jump 
forward  off  both  feet,  spring  up,  arms 
straight.  Trunk  supported  above  beam 
by  arms,  thighs  against  beam. 

Short  arms  length  from  and  facing 
beam.  Grasp.  Swing  leg  forward  and 
place  heels  on  ground,  same  time 
lower  body  to  fullest  extent  of  the 
arms.  Progression.  Arms  bending  and 
legs  raising. 

Facing  the  beam  at  short  arms  length, 
stretch  left  leg  backward  by  bending 
right  knee,  lowering  body  until  chest 
rests  against  beam,  arms  extended, 
toes  forward  on  ground. 
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d.  Arch 

1.  Over  Grip. 

2.  Under  Grip. 

3.  Cross  Grip. 

4.  Oblique  Grip. 
Progression:  Arm  bending 
and  stretching.   Side  trav- 
eling, backward  traveling. 
Side  traveling  with  swing. 

e.  Upward  circling. 
Under  or  arch  grip. 
Downward  circling. 

Climbing  ropes 

a.  Climbing  with  left  hand  and 
right  foot  leading. 


b.  Down. 

c.  Climbing. 

d.  Down. 

e.  Climbing  double  rope. 


f.  Side  traveling  from  rope  to 
rope. 

g.  Later  add  climbing  inclined 
rope. 

8.     Horizontal  Bars. 

a.  Low  bar. 

1.  Position  on  bar. 

2.  Circle  from  positions  on 
bar. 

3.  Circle  from  ground. 

4.  Shoot     (arched)  from 
ground. 

5.  Shoot    from    position  on 
bar. 

6.  Combination  —  circle  and 
shoot. 

b.  High  bars. 

(Exercises  with  simple  starts 
and  finishes). 

1.  Backward  rise. 

2.  Free  circles. 

3.  L'p  shoot  between  hands. 

4.  Left  and  right  leg  acting. 

5.  Hocks  swing  off. 

6.  Short  arm  balances  from 
up  starts,  e*c. 

7.  Circle  and  shoot. 


Hand  grasping  beam  width  of  should- 
ers apart,  body  in  this  position  should 
be  well  braced,  head  back,  chin  in, 
knees  straight,  toes  together  and 
pointed,  legs  together  and  straight, 
bend  arms  and  hip  joints,  swing  legs 
over  beam  and  raise  body  to  first  posi- 
tion. 

Bend  forward  over  beam  from  hips, 
lower  body  and  legs  steadily  to  start- 
ing position. 

Grasp  rope  with  left  hand  as  high  as 
possible.  Right  hand  underneath  left, 
keeping  arms  straight,  raise  thighs, 
grip  rope  between  inside  of  knees  and 
outside  of  feet,  right  foot  in  front  of 
left,  rope  passing  between  shin  and 
calf. 

Resume  position  of  attention. 

As  above,  maintaining  a  firm  grip  with 
the  hands  and  legs  without  hollowing 
back. 

Lower  body  allowing  rope  to  slip  thru 
legs. 

Grasp  ropes  as  high  as  possible  same 
as  single  rope  climbing  with  both 
ropes  gripped  between  legs. 

Position  same  as  for  double  rope,  then 
grasp  left  rope  with  legs,  transferring 
right  hand  to  same  rope. 


Classes  should  first  start  out  on  low- 
bar. 


Use  same  procedure  as  with  beam. 
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Instructor  should  always  be  on  hand 
and  use  plenty  of  mats  with  teams  first 
working  out. 


Advanced  tumbling  should 
chide  spring  board  jumping. 


also  in 


B.  Tumbling. 

1.  a.  Rolls. 

b.  Dives. 

c.  Headstands. 

d.  Handstands. 

e.  Round  off. 

f.  Belly  rolls. 

g.  Neck  springs. 

h.  Head  springs. 

i.  Hand  springs, 
j.  Flips. 

2.  Combinations  of  above. 

3.  Advanced  tumbling  for  exhibi- 
tions and  shows. 

a.  Rolls  in  pairs. 

b.  Stunts  such  as  high  and  long 
dives. 

c.  Somersaults  (back  and  front) 
standing  and  running. 

4.  Pyramids. 

a.  Ground  two  high. 

b.  Vaulting  horse  two  high. 

c.  Parallel  bars  two  high. 
(Later  build  higher.) 

UNIT  TWO— GAMES  AND  SPORTS. 

I.    SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES:  i 

A.  To  aid  the  body  in  the  development  of  motor  power  and  normal  growth. 

B.  Development  of  ability  to  work  with  and  play  with  others  (sportsman- 1 
ship).  i 

C.  To  provide  opportunity  for  acquiring  knowledge,  skill  and  control  in  activ-. 
ities  suitable  for  leisure  time  occupation.  j 

D.  Utilization  of  the  play  instinct. 

E.  Co-ordination  with  the  general  curriculum. 

II.   DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
A.    SEVENTH  GRADE. 


Content 

I.    Fall  Term  Athletic  Activities  (Bas- 
ketball, Soccer,  Indoor  Baseball). 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Key  to  References: 

A  &  N — Army    and    Navy  Athletic 

Handbook. 
B. — Bancroft's   "Games  for  Play 

ground,  Home,  Sfchool  and  Gym 

nasium."  ! 
O.— Office    of    Physical  Educatior! 

Department.  | 
Sp. — Spalding's    "Indoor    and  Onti 

door  Gymnastic  Games." 


Games  and  Relays  leading  to 
Basketball. 

a.  Arch  ball  (relay)  etc. 

b.  Pass  ball  (relay). 


Progress  to  Pass  Ball  and  Stride 
Ball  B.  321 

Progress  from  simple  run  to  passing! 
and  dribbling  with  later  element  oi\ 
try-for-goal  B.  39? 


I 
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c.  Stride  ball  (relay).  B. 

d.  Over  and  under  (relay).  B. 

e.  Round  ball.  B. 

f.  Captain  ball.  B. 
s.  Corner  ball. 

h.  Overtake. 

i.  Ball  passing, 
j.  Basketball  (modified) 
Games  and   Relays  leading  to 
Soccer. 

a.  Distance  kick. 

b.  Soccer  shuttle. 

c.  Soccer  relay. 

d.  Dribbling  relays  between 
sticks  and  clubs. 

e.  Soccer  (modified). 


407 

392 
401 
339 
Sp.  26 
B.  393 
Sp.  20 

Official  Rjles. 


Official  Rules. 


1.   Games   and  Relay 
Basketball. 

a.  Pass  ball  (relay). 

b.  Stride  ball  trelav). 


B.  EIGHTH  GRADE, 
leading  to 


c.  Overtake. 

d.  Hunch  tone  goal  basketball). 

e.  Basketball. 

Games  and  relays  leading  to 
Soccer. 

a.  Dribbling  relays  between 
clubs  and  sticks. 

b.  Soccer. 


Games  and 
Basketball. 
Games  and 
Soccer. 


Relays 
Relays 


C.  NINTH 
leading  to 

leading  to 


Progression  of  running,  dribbling,  and 
goal  throwing  B.  395 

Progression  same  as  in  Pass  Ball 
Relav  B.  407 

B.  393 

Official  Rales. 
Oft'icial  Rules. 


GRADE. 

Same  as  in  Eighth  Grade  with  more 

progression  in  relays. 
Same  as  in  Eighth  Grade  with  more 

prosrression  in  relays. 


A.    SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Spring  Term  Athletic  Activities 
(Baseball,  Track.  Swimming). 

1.  Games  leading  to  Baseball. 

a.  Long  ball. 

b.  One-o"-cat. 

c.  Target  ball. 

d.  Hit-or-out. 

e.  Three  fly  inner. 
1  Bull's  eye. 

g.  Pinky-on-the-bounce. 

h.  Two-o*-cat 

2.  Games  and  Relays  leading  to 
Track. 

a.  Crossing  the  brook. 

b.  Follow  the  leader.  B.  74 

c.  Relays.  B.  89 

B.   EIGHTH  GRADE. 
1.  Games  leading  to  Baseball. 

a.  Pinky-on-the-bounce. 

b.  Twoo"-cat. 

c.  Hit-or-out. 

d.  Progressive  playground  ball. 
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2.  Games  leading  to  Track. 

a.  Relays. 

b.  Inter-group  competition  in 
track  events. 


C.    NINTH  GRADE. 


Games  leading  to  Baseball. 

a.  Two-o'-cat. 

b.  Hit-or-oiit. 

c.  Progressive  playground  ball. 

d.  Indoor  baseball. 

Games  leading  to  Track. 

a.  Relays. 

b.  Inter-group    competition  in 
track  events. 


Official  Rules. 


A.  SEVENTH  GRADE. 


III.  Both  Semesters. 


1.  Miscellaneous  games. 

a.  Do  This,  Do  That. 

b.  Follow  the  Leader. 

c.  Short  Dashes. 

d.  Day  and  Night. 

e.  I  Say  "Stoop." 

f.  Whip  to  the  Gap. 

g.  Rank  Around  Rank. 

h.  Circle  Your  Man. 

i.  Rats  and  Rabbits. 

2.  Class  Play — Relays. 


4. 


Team  Games: 

a.  Curtain  Ball. 

b.  Net  Ball. 

c.  Indoor  Baseball. 

d.  Soccer  (modified). 

e.  Bombardment. 

f.  Scrimmage  Ball. 


B. 
B. 


75 
89 


Sp.  37 
B.  113 


a. 

Potato  relay. 

B.  151 

b. 

Indian  Club  Race. 

B.  112 

c. 

All  up  relay. 

B.  45 

d. 

Shuttle  relay. 

B.  173 

e. 

Circle  relay. 

B.  70 

f. 

Obstacle  relay. 

A.  &  N. 
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g. 

Zig-Zag  relay. 

h. 

AVheelbarrow  race. 

A.  &  N. 

8 

i. 

Centipede  race. 

A.  &  N. 

8 

.i. 

Jump  stick  relay. 

A.  &  N. 

9 

k. 

Rescue  race. 

A.  &  N. 

9 

1. 

Monkey  and  Crab  race. 

A.  &  N. 

10 

m 

Paul  Revere  race. 

A.  &  N. 

11 

n. 

Slap  Obstacle  relay. 

A.  &  N. 

13 

0. 

Backward  Spring  relay. 

Circle  and  Line  games. 

a. 

Dodge  Ball. 

B.  363 

b. 

Three  Deep. 

B.  196 

c. 

Hound  and  Rabbit. 

B.  107 

d. 

Catch  of  Fish. 

B.  61 

e. 

Black  Tom. 

B.  54 

f. 

Circle  Zig-Zag. 

B.  419 

g. 

Ball  Tossing. 

Sp.  19 

h. 

Leap  Frog  race. 

B.  129 

Official  Rules. 
Official  Rules. 
B.  334 
A.  &  N.  30 
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B.    EIGHTH  GRADE. 


1.   Miscellaneous  Games. 


a.  Follow  the  Leader. 

b.  Short  Dashes  (Individual  and 


B.  89 


Mass) . 

c.  Do  This.  Do  That. 

d.  Pass  the  Buck. 

e.  Whip  to  the  Gap. 

f.  Rank  around  Rank. 

g.  Circle  Your  Man. 

h.  Rats  and  Rabbits. 
1.  Day  and  Night. 

j.  Cats  and  Rats, 
k.  I  Say  "Stoop." 


B.  75 
A.  &  N.  28 


B.  113 


Sp.  37 


2.  Class  Play. 

a.  Relays 

(Same  as  Seventh  Grade). 

b.  Circle  and  Line  Games 
(Same  as  Seventh  Grade  with 
addition  of) : 

c.  Whip  Tag.  B.  205 

d.  Out  Hopping  game.  Sp.  71 

e.  Rope  Rush.  A.  &  N.  32 


3.  Team  and  Line  Games. 

(Same  as  Seventh  Grade  with 
addition  of) : 

a.  Basketball. 

b.  Tug  of  War. 

c.  Volley  Ball. 


1.  ^liscellaneous  Games. 
Same  as  Eighth  Grade. 

2.  Class  Play 

Same  as  Eighth  Grade. 

3.  Circle  games 

a.  Whip  Tag.  B.  205 

b.  Bull  in  the  Ring.  B.  56 

4.  Team  games 

Same  as  Eighth  Grade  with  ad- 
dition of: 

a.  Tag  Football. 


UNIT  THREE— HYGIENE  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION 


a.  Good  posture. 

b.  Elimination  of  removable  growth  handicaps. 

c.  To  provide  opportunity  for  acquiring  knowledge,  skill,  and  control  in 
activities  suitable  for  leisure  time  occupation. 

d.  Co-ordination  with  the  general  curriculum. 


C.  NINTH  GRADE. 


I.    SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 
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Content 

A.  Examinations. 

1.  Height    and    Weight  measure- 
ments. 

2.  Physical  examinations. 


3.   Medical  examination. 

B.  Personal  Hygiene. 

1.  Definitions  and  classification  of 
pupils. 

2.  Elementary  physiology  and  an- 
atomy. 

C.  Health  Habits. 


n.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
I.    SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Procedures  and  Materials 


1.  Taken  annually  by  all,  monthly  by 
underweight  and  overweight  pupils. 

.2.  By  instructor,  all  pupils  on  en- 
trance and  urgent  cases  on  occa- 
sion. 

3.  By  physician,  all  in  Ninth  Grade 
and  others  when  necessary. 

1.  Pupils  are  classified  according  to 
needs, 

2.  Incidental  instruction;  correlation 
of  instruction  with  Science  Depart- 
ment. 

Incidental  instruction;  correlation  with 
home  hygiene. 


II.    EIGHTH  GRADE. 

A.  Review  preceding  grade.  Same  procedure  as  in  preceding  grade. 

B.  Organic  fanctions  of  the  body  and 
effect  thereon  of  eating,  sleeping, 
breathing  and  exercise. 


C.   Prevention  of  Disease. 


A.  Review  preceding  grades, 

B,  First  Aid. 

C.  Effect  of  drugs. 

D,  Mental  Health. 


III.    NINTH  GRADE, 


Same  procedure  as  in  preceding 
grades. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


(Curriculum  of  Activities  for  Junior  High  School  Girls) 

GRADES  VII,  VIII  and  IX 

T.    GENERAL  OBJECTIVES:  - 

A.  The  development  of  vital  force  and  nervous  capacity  necessary  for  the 
adolescent  child  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  her  in  present  and 
future  life  situations  (according  to  her  needs  and  interests), 

B.  To  provide  training  in  the  social  and  moral  qualities  of  good  citizenship 
by  creating  an  opport  mity  for  the  child  to  act  in  situations  that  are 
physically  wholesome,  mentally  stimulating  and  socially  sound. 

11.   GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Formal  Gymnastics,  Apparatus  and  Stunts. 

Unit  Two — Dancing  and  Rhythmic  Activities. 

Unit  Three — Games  and  Sports. 

Unit  Four — Aquatic  Sports. 

Unit  Five — Hygiene  and  Health  Education. 

UNIT  ONE— FORMAL  GYMNASTICS,  APPARATUS  AND  STUNTS. 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  To  teach  quickness  of  response  and  adjustment. 

B.  To  increase  respiration  and  circulation. 

C.  To  develop  post  iral  power  and  muscular  co-ordination 

D.  Elimination  of  removable  growth  handicaps. 

E.  To  improve  rhythm. 

F.  Development  of  normal  growth. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 


Content 

I.    Formal  Gymnastics. 

A.  The  "Day's  order." 

1.  Opening  order,  alignment,  fac- 
ings, and  preliminary  posture 
work. 

2.  Arm  and  leg  exercises. 

3.  Arching  for  upper  back. 

4.  A  compensatory  exercise  for 
lower  back. 

5.  Breathing. 

6.  Lateral  trunk  exercise. 

7.  Abdominal  exercise. 

8.  Balance  exercise. 

9.  Precipitant  exercise. 
10.  Breathing. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Formal   Gymnastics — Progression. 
Starting  positions. 
Simple  exercise  of  one  element. 
Exercise  consisting  of  two  or  more 
elements. 

Increased  variety  of  combinations  and 

co-ordinations. 

Typical  Lesson: 

1.  Order. 

a.  Facings. 

b.  Marking  time. 

c.  Marching. 

2.  Head. 

a.  Twisting. 

b.  Bending. 

c.  Rolling. 

3.  Arm. 

a.  Bendins:. 

b.  Raising. 

c.  Stretching. 

d.  Flinging. 

e.  Rotating. 
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4.  Leg. 

a.  Bending. 

b.  Raising. 

c.  Flinging. 

5.  Trunk. 

a.  Bending. 

b.  Twisting. 

6.  Precipitant. 

a.  Rowing  exercise. 

b.  Pulley  exercise. 

c.  Wood  chopping. 

d.  Arm  stretching  with  knee  lifting. 

e.  Jumping  Jack. 

7.  Breathing, 

8.  Balance. 

a.  Heel  raising. 

b.  Knee  bending. 

c.  Leg  raising. 

d.  Alternate  combination. 


IL  APPARATUS. 


A.  Horizontal  Ladder. 


B,  Vertical  Rope. 


C.  Dives. 


D.  Rolls. 

1.  Single  roll. 

2.  Double  roll. 

E.  Tumbling. 

1.  Head  stand. 

2.  Hand  stand. 

3.  Cartwheel. 


A.  1.  Knee  bending  and   leg  lifting 

from  stationary  hang. 
2.  Travel  forward,  backward,  and 
sideward  on  rungs,  sides,  etc. 

B.  1.  Mounts,  standing  and  running, 

dismo  jnts. 

2.  Single    rope    climb,    with  and 
without  support  of  legs. 

3.  Double  rope  climb. 

C.  Progression  in  height  and  distance. 
Materials  used:  Mats  and  ob- 
stacles. 


3.   a.  Stand  with  right  side  to  mat. 

b.  Lift  right  foot  to  side. 

c.  Step  down  on  right  foot  (count 

1)  . 

d.  Place  right  hand  on  mat  (count 

2)  . 

e.  Swing  around  to  face  opposite 
direction  placing  left  hand  and 
foot  on  mat  (count  3). 

f.  Stand  (count  4). 

g.  Repeat  with  little  hop  on  count 
3. 

h.  Repeat  with  a  big  swing  down- 
ward  of  right  leg,  touching  mat 
almost  simultaneously  with  right 
foot  and  right  hand. 

i.  With  wand  held  by  assistant 
across  mat  at  performer's  knee, 
reach  over  wand  on  count  2. 

j.  With  wand  raised  gradually  by 
assistant  until  it  is  at  perform- 
er's *waistline. 
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F.  High  Jump  Practice. 
1.   Side  take  off  and  land. 


2.   Straight  forward  take-off. 


3.  Side  and  twist  take  off. 


III.  Stunts. 

a.  Elephant  Walk. 

b.  Bear  Walk. 

c.  Wheel  Barrow. 

d.  Duck  Walk. 

e.  Frog  Kick. 

f.  Eskimo  Roll. 

g.  The  Top.  . 

h.  Tip  Up. 


F.  High  Jump  Practice. 

a.  Take  diagonal  run  toward  stand- 
ard. 

b.  If  coming  from  right  side  swing 
right  leg  over  rope,  left  leg  fol- 
lows right.  Keep  both  legs 
straight. 

c.  Land — knees  full  bent.  (If  com- 
ing from  left  side,  left  leg  goes 
over  first.) 

a.  Run  directly  toward  rope,  take 
off  from  one  foot. 

b.  Bend  one  leg  close  under  body, 
the  other  leg  stretched  straight 
to  side. 

a.  Run  from  side  as  above. 

b.  If  coming  from  right,  swing  left 
leg  over. 

c.  Twist  body  to  right  while  swing- 
ing left  leg  over,  until  body  is 
face  downward  to  rope.  Both 
legs  are  now  stretched  straight 
over  the  rope. 

d.  Land  face  down  on  hands  and 
toes. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  stunts 
should  be-  of  simple  nature  at  first; 
then  slowly  increase  in  difficulty  as 
various  degrees  of  perfection  are 
reached. 


UNIT  TWO— DANCING  AND  RHYTHMIC  ACTIVITIES 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  To  develop  the  sense  of  rhythm. 

B.  To  cultivate  poise  and  to  improve  posture 

C.  To  develop  ability  to  recognize  difference  in  tempos. 

D.  To  satisfy  the  need  for  rhythmical  expression  and  encourage  dramatic 
expression  through  dancing. 

E.  To  provide  opportunity  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  control  in  activi- 
ties suitable  for  leisure  time  occupation. 


IL  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 

Content 
I.  Introduction  to: 

a.  Rhythmics. 

b.  Tempos. 

c.  Steps. 

d.  Formations. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Marching  to  music. 
Skipping  to  music. 
Polka,  two-step. 

1.  Single  circle. 

2.  Single  circle  (partners  facing). 

3.  Double  circle  (partners  facing). 
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II.  Suggestions: 

A.  SEVENTH  GRADE. 

1.  Singing  Games.  a.  Jolly  is  the  Miller. 

b.  Carrousel. 

c.  On  the  Bridge  of  Avignon. 

d.  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel. 

e.  Roman  Soldiers. 

f.  Jump  Jim  Crow, 

g.  Popp5^  , 

2.  Folk  Dances.  a.  Bleking. 

b.  Children's  Polka. 

c.  Csehbogar. 

d.  Seven  Jumps. 

e.  Rovenacka. 

f.  Norwegian  Mountain  March. 

g.  Ace  of  Diamonds. 

h.  Vineyard  Dance. 

i.  Crested  Hen. 

j.   Beans  Porridge, 
k.  Hopp  Mor  Annika, 
1.   Yankee  Doodle, 
m.  Noreo  Nieigo. 
n.  Clap  Dance. 

0.  Virginia  Reel. 

B.  EIGHTH  GRADE. 

1.  Schottische    and    Schottische     a.  The  Rill, 
variations.  b.  Swedish  Schottische. 

c.  Highland  Schottische. 

d.  Rheinlander. 

e.  Carolma  Two-step. 

f.  Dancing  Topsy. 

g.  Hjssar. 

h.  Irish  Lilt. 

1.  Krakoviak. 

j.   Old  Dan  Tacker. 

k.  Mallebrok. 

1.   Siege  of  Tunis. 

m.  Ox  Dance. 

n.  La  Pastorelle. 

0.  Brummel  Schottische. 

2.  Waltz.  a.  Sellinger's  Round. 

C.  NINTH  GRADE. 
1.  Mazurka.  a.  The  Hatter. 

b.  Oxford  Minuet. 

c.  Dancing  Topsy. 

d.  Kanafaska. 

e.  Little  Man  in  a  Fix.  . 

f.  Varsouvienne. 

g.  Plussar. 

h.  Lufack. 

1.  Gottlands. 
j.  Goralski. 

k.  Four  Dance. 
1.  Minuet, 
m.  Irish  Lilt, 
n.  Eight  Hand  Reel, 
o.  Russian  Cossack, 
p.  Hornpipes,   Reels,    Character  and" 
Costume  Dances. 
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UNIT  THREE— GAMES  AND  SPORTS 


L    SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES; 


A.  To  aid  the  child  in  developing  social  consciousness  and  willingness  to 
work  and  play  with  her  companions, 

B.  To  develop  in  the  individual  a  consciousness  of  herself  as  a  part  of  the 
group. 

C.  To  develop  self-control  and  co-operation  by  participating  in  activities 
which  subordinate  self-interest  to  the  good  of  the  whole. 

D.  To  control  and  direct  instinctive  play  impulses  in  such  a  way  as  to 
develop  courage,  judgment  and  mental  alertness. 

E.  To  establish  effectively  the  ideals  of  sportsmanship  such  as  honesty, 
co-operation,  fairness,  self-control  and  self-subordination  thru  wise  direc- 
tion. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Key  to  References: 

A.  M. — U.  S.  Army  Manual. 

B.  — Bancroft's  "Games  for  Play- 
ground, Home,  School  and  Gym- 
nasium." 

M. — Bulletin  issued  by  State  of 
Michigan. 

G.  G.— One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Gym- 
nastic Games. 

Sp. — Spalding  Athletic  Library. 

S.  M. — State  Manual — California. 


L   SEVENTH  GRADE. 


A.  Relays. 

1.   Tag  Wall. 


2.   Shuttle  Relay. 


3.   Pass  Ball  (without  goal  throw- 


ing). 


4.   Pass  Ball  (with  goal  throwing), 


a.  Running. 

b.  Skipping — long  step. 

c.  Walking. 

d.  Hopping. 

e.  Jumping — two  feet. 

f.  Jumj)  and  to  ich. 

g.  Lock  step.  A.  M. 

h.  Combinations  of  above.  A.  M. 

a.  Tag  Hand. 

b.  Handling  object. 

c.  Signal. 

a.  Stride.  B.  40? 

b.  Overhead.  B.  n9."> 

c.  Over  and  lender.  B.  392 

d.  Down  over,  up  under. 

e.  Zig-zag  with  several  balls  and  dif- 
ferent types  of  throw. 

a.  Simple  relays. 

1.  Shooting  with  three  trials  for 
goal. 

2.  Both  same  goal. 

3.  Opposite  line,  opposite  goal. 

4.  Different  styles,  shots  and  dis- 
tances. 

5.  Criss  cross  goal. 


Pass  ball  with  goal 
above  variations. 


throw  and 
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5.  Novelty. 


B.  Circle  Games. 


C.  Tag  Games. 


a. 

All  up — blocks  or  clubs,  etc.    B.  45 

Kf  • 

Indian  club  race. 

B.  112 

C. 

Passing  articles. 

a. 

Zig-zag — b  e  t  w  e  e  n  Indian  Clubs, 

blocks,  etc.   (Following  progression 

e. 

Jrtope  or  SLICK  race. 

i\/r  on  A 

f. 

Jumping  rope. 

&• 

Wand  race. 

B.  202 

h. 

Japanese  crab  race. 

B.  115 

i. 

Obstacle  race. 

1.  Object  on  head. 

2.   Crawling  over  and 

under. 

3.  Following  leader 

(hop,  step. 

jump,  etc.). 

a 

Do  This,  Do  That. 

B.  235 

h 

u  • 

Crows  and  Crane. 

A. M.  19 

C. 

You're  It. 

G.  G.  136 

Pass  the  Key. 

G.  G.  133 

Pass  the  Slipper. 

G.  G.  134 

f. 

Falling  Sticks. 

A.M.  19 

p- 
&• 

High  Windows. 

B.  104 

J.JL  • 

Slap  Jack. 

S.  M.  79 

i. 

Beetle  Goes  Round. 

B.  103 

j. 

Garden  Scamp. 

G.  G.  9] 

k. 

Vis  a  Vis. 

G.  G.  89 

1. 

Feather  Fly. 

G.  G.  129 

m.  Poison  Snake. 

B.  149 

n. 

Round  Ball. 

B.  401 

0. 

Center  Base. 

B.  354 

p. 

Center  Touch  Ball. 

S.  M.  66 

q- 

Center  Catch  Ball. 

B.  355 

r. 

Overtake. 

B.  393 

s. 

Circle  Zig-Zag. 

B.  419 

t. 

Drop  Ball. 

Vjr.  vj.  -Lo 

u. 

Call  Ball. 

B.  399 

V. 

Circle  Race. 

B.  401 

w.  Merry  Go  Round. 

G.  G.  140 

X. 

Circle  Stride  Ball. 

B.  358 

y. 

Three  Deep. 

G.  G.  108 

z. 

Third  Man. 

B.  194 

ai.  Dodge '  Ball. 

B.  364 

bi.  Bowl  Ball. 

G.  G.  36 

ci.  Jump  the  Shot. 

B.  122 

di.  Pig  in  the  Hole. 

B.  397 

a. 

Tag. 

b. 

Cross  Tag. 

M.  14 

c. 

Couple  Tag. 

S.  M.  67 

d. 

Partner  Tag. 

M.  114 

e. 

Japanese  Tag. 

M.  169 

f. 

Basketball  Tag. 

g. 

Statue  Tag. 

S.  M.  68 

h. 

Posture  Tag. 

M.  152 

i. 

Hang  Tag. 

M.  131 

3. 

Maze  Tag. 

B.  131 

k. 

Still  Pond. 

G.  G.  74 

1. 

Last  Couple  Out. 

B.  125 
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3.  Line  Games. 


Miscellaneous. 


Games  leading  to  Baseball. 


Games  leading  to  Volley  Ball. 


3.  Games  leading  to  Tennis, 


a. 

Jump  the  Brook. 

B.  92 

b. 

Fox  and  Geese. 

B.  92 

c. 

Steps. 

G.  G.  171 

d. 

Catch  and  Pull,  Tug  of  War.  B.  60 

e. 

Club  Snatch. 

S.  M.  66 

f. 

Fish  in  the  Net. 

G.  G.  90 

g. 

Black  and  White. 

S.  M.  64 

h. 

^lidnight. 

B.  133 

i. 

Every  Man  in  His  Own  Den.    B.  83 

j. 

Stealing  Sticks. 

B,  188 

k. 

Hill  Dill. 

M.  148 

1. 

London  Lee. 

M.  158 

m. 

Black  Tom. 

B.  o4 

n. 

Darebase. 

Lr.  Ijr.  Ill 

0. 

Vi  1  n  o  c  o  W*  Q  1 1 

p. 

xjtrcii  a   diiu  v_ciLLit;. 

<^  ^f  63 

q. 

R  1  ^8 

a. 

Ball  Stand. 

B.  328 

b. 

Progressive  Dodge 

Ball.        B.  366 

c. 

Bombardment. 

B.  334 

d. 

Kick  Over  Ball. 

G.  G.   2 » 

e. 

TT n  >-»  rl    -fr^r^i-    T5  oil 

xlaliQ-IOOL  oail. 

Lr.  Li.  oU 

f. 

GO  "^O 
V-T.  \jr.  ov 

g. 

R  336 

h. 

T?nll  Ball 

n  G  26 

i. 

War 

R  41  7 

j. 

T  DL  LI  Coo. 

R  ^0 

1. 

rsat  rsaii. 

0 

Pnnph  "Rail 

104 

3. 

Swat  Ball  Plav 

O  >*  d  L    JUdll    X  Id^  . 

G  G  16 

t. 

"Rnctrvn  Poll 

5. 

Long  Ball. 

S.  M.  165 

6. 

Strike  Out. 

'  • 

One  O'Cat. 

S. 

Baseball. 

Official  Rules 

1. 

Drive  Ball. 

B.  375 

2, 

Corner  Ball. 

B.  359 

3. 

Double  Corner  Ball 

B.  370 

4. 

Xewcomb. 

M.  133 

5. 

Curtain. 

M.  141 

6. 

Fist  Ball. 

B.  376 

1. 

Handball. 

S.  M.  1 

0 

Squash. 

o 
O. 

Hand  Tennis. 

B.  330 

'B. 


Volley  Ball. 
Games  leading  to  Basketball. 


IL   EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Official  Rules. 


End  Ball  (End  Basketball). 

Dodge  Ball. 

Captain  Ball. 

Corner  Ball. 

Nine  Court  Basketball. 


B.  413 
Office 
B.  366 
B.  338 
B.  359 
B.  388 


Tennis. 


Official  Rules, 
in.    NINTH  GRADE. 

Circle  and  other  games  involving 
elements  of  Basketball. 

Basketball.  Official  Rules. 

Games  leading  to  Soccer.  1.   Speed  Ball. 

2.  Pass  Football. 

3.  Kick  Ball. 
Official  Rules. 


J.  Tennis. 
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UNIT  FOUR— AQUATIC  SPORTS 

I.    SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  To  develop  co-ordination. 

B.  To  develop  confidence  in  water  and  a  consciousness  of  power. 

C.  To  establish  the  ideals  of  sportsmanship. 

D.  To  create  an  interest  in  developmental  and  habit-training  activitie 
which  will  insure  a  constructive  use  of  leisure  time  throughout  life. 

E.  Utilization  of  play  instinct. 


;l  detailed  topical  analysis: 

Content 

I.  Swimming. 
A.  Strokes. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

1.  Side  under  arm, 

2.  Side  over  arm. 

3.  Australian  crawl. 

4.  Back  stroke. 

5.  Breast  stroke. 


B.  Dives. 


1.  Racing. 

2.  Standing  front. 

3.  Running  front. 

4.  Jack  Knife. 

5.  Back. 

6.  Front  and  Back  Flip. 


II.  Crew  Rowing. 


Progression  is  as  follows: 

a.  Elementary  class. 

b.  Intermediate  class. 

c.  Advanced  class  with  tests  in  forn 
speed  and  endurance  in  order 
qualify  for  next  class  and  for  ere 
rowing. 


Use  the  following  methods  in  th 
order  given  below  for  best  results, 

1.  Land  drills. 

2.  Drills  in  water. 

3.  Rac2S  for  speed. 

4.  Races  for  form. 

5.  Novelty  races. 

6.  Diving. 

7.  Life  saving. 


Instruction  should  be  given  in  the  fo 
lowing  order 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Manning  boat. 
Training  of  coxswain. 
Rowing  commands. 
Perfection  of  stroke. 
Speed  rowing. 
Form  rowing. 
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UNIT  FIVE— HYGIENE  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  To  aid  in  the  development  of  a  strong,  vigorous,  healthy  body. 

B.  Prevention  of  disease. 

C.  Elimination  of  removable  growth  handicaps. 

D.  To  aid  and  stimulate  correct  habits  of  eating,  sleeping  and  breathing. 

E.  Good  posture. 

F.  Correlation  with  the  general  curriculum. 

DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

L    SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

Examinations. 

1.  Height  and  weight  measure-     1.   Taken  annually  by  all,  monthly  by 
ments.  underweights  and   overweight  pu- 
pils. 

2.  Physical  examination.  2.  By   instructor,    all   pupils   on  en- 

trance and  urgent  cases  on  occa- 
sion. 

3.  Medical  examination.  3.  By  physician,  all  in  Ninth  grade 

and  others  when  necessary. 

Personal  Hygiene. 

1.  Definitions  and  classification  of     1.  Pupils  are  classified  according  to 
pupils.  needs. 

2.  Elementary  physiology  and  an-     2.  Incidental  instruction:  correlation 
atomy.  of  instruction  with  Science  depart- 
ment. 

Health  Habits.  Incidental   instruction;  correlation 

with  home  hygiene. 

II.    EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Review  preceding  grade.  Same  procedure  as  in  preceding 

Organic  functions  of  the  body  and  grade, 
effect  thereon  of  eating,  sleeping, 
breathing  and  exercise. 
Prevention  of  disease. 

III.  NINTH  GRADE. 

Review  preceding  grades.  Same  procedure  as  in  preceding 

First  aid.  grades. 
Effect  of  drugs. 
Mental  health. 
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FOREWORD 


The  junior  high  school,  consisting  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  years,  occupies  a  position  between  the  elementary  school  below 
(when  it  stops  at  the  sixth  year)  and  the  high  school  above.  In  the 
elementary  school  all  pupils  take  the  same  subjects,  while  in  the 
high  school  many  subjects  are  offered  from  among  which  the 
students  make  their  choices  under  competent  guidance  of  parents 
and  teachers.  The  growth  in  the  number  of  junior  high  schools  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  past  few  years  is  striking 
evidence  of  the  approval  which  their  work  has  gained. 

The  courses  of  study  for  the  San  Francisco  junior  high  schools 
herewith  presented  have  been  in  process  of  development  over  a 
period  of  three  years.  During  the  school  year  1924-25,  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  then  State  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Olney,  committees  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  materials  and  organizing 
them  into  courses  of  study.  The  tentative  courses  which  were  the 
outcomes  of  their  efforts  were  put  in  operation  in  the  junior  high 
schools  of  the  city  for  the  following  two  years. 

From  such  use  it  became  apparent  that  certain  revisions  might 
well  be  made.  This  work  was  then  undertaken,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Walter  C.  Xolan,  who  associated 
with  him  Professors  John  Guy  Fowlkes  and  Giles  Ruch  as  consult- 
ants. Committees  of  teachers  again  aided  in  the  work  of  revision. 
The  result  of  these  manifold  labors  is  now  set  forth  in  print  as 
the  San  Francisco  Junior  High  School  Courses  of  Study. 

In  most  cases  the  courses  have  been  made  rather  complete  in 
outline  and  suggestion.  We  trust,  however,  that  this  plan  will  not 
conflict  either  with  the  needed  elasticity  in  the  program  or  the 
expression  of  the  teacher's  individuality.  Nor  do  we  deem  this 
production  to  be  the  final  word  in  the  junior  high  school  curriculum; 
on  the  other  hand  we  anticipate  that  the  junior  high  school  courses 
will  undergo  continuous  revision  as  experience  justifies. 

Finally,  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  several  com- 
mittees for  their  efficient  service  and  to  the  many  teachers  who 
have  made  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  subject  matter 
and  organization  of  these  courses. 

J.  M.  GWINN, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Time  Allotments  by  Periods  of  Junior  High  School  Subjects 


7th  8th 

English    5  5 

Social  Science   5  5 

Mathematics   4  4 

Assembly — Clubs    1  1 

Prevocational-Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science   3  3 

General  Science   2  2 

Music    2  2 

Drawing   2  0 

Physical  Education    2  2 

Electives    4  6 

Total   30  30 


0 
1 
3 
2 
0 
0 
2 

12 

3C 


Note:  General  Language — four  periods  required  in  Low  Seventh  Grad 

Electives 

High  Seventh  Grade 


Spanish    4 

French    4 

English    4 

Latin    4 


Home-Making 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Drawing   

Music   


Low  and  High  Eighth  Grade 


Spanish   3 

French   3 

English    3 

Latin    3 

Home-Making    3  Typewriting   

Junior  Business  Training,  3  (High  Eighth  Grade  only), 


Mechanic  Arts. 

Drawing   

Music   

Printing   


Low  and  High   Ninth  Grade 

The  above  electives  plus  Mathematics  4  periods  per  week 


INTRODUCTION 


The  first  tentative  course  of  study  in  social  science  for  the  junior 
high  schools  of  San  Francisco  was  developed  during  the  summer  of  1925 
by  a  local  committee  of  principals  and  teachers  under  the  direction  of  the 
state  commissioner  of  secondary  education.  The  Rugg  Social  Science 
Pamphlets  had  recently  been  adopted  for  use  in  these  schools.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  very  briefly  and  properly  provided  for  "the  use  of  the 
suggested  schedule  of  lessons  in  the  back  of  each  pamphlet,  following  as 
closely  as  possible  and  in  as  many  instances  as  seem  compatible  with  operat- 
ing factors,  the  projects  and  discussions  therein  outlined." 

For  nearly  two  years  this  course  has  been  followed  with  varying  degrees 
i  of  success.  In  the  meantime  the  number  of  junior  high  schools  in  San  Fran- 
•  Cisco  has  more  than  doubled,  experience  with  the  course  has  been  gained 
i  and  needs  have  become  apparent.  In  view  of  these  facts  and  in  connection 
r  with  a  general  revision  of  the  curriculum  of  the  local  schools,  the  present 
i  committee  was  appointed  to  make  a  hurried  revision  of  the  course  in  social 
,  science  for  our  junior  high  schools. 

||  It  was  realized  at  the  outset  that  this  work,  which  was  to  be  completed 
in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  by  teachers  whose  time  and  energy  were  required 
for  their  regular  duties,  would  be  far  from  perfect.  The  purpose  was  to  do 
what  could  be  done  under  these  limitations  to  expand  the  earlier  course  into 
a  more  detailed  outline,  suggest  helpful  activities,  furnish  references  to 
supplementary  texts  and  make  such  adjustments  as  experience  had  proved 

i  desirable.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would  afford  immediate  help  while  the 
more  orderly  process  of  curriculum  reconstruction  was  being  followed. 

To  a  very  great  extent  the  revised  course  follows  the  order  and  sequence 
of  the  Rugg  pamphlets.  To  do  this  as  fully  as  possible  and  at  the  same 
time  relieve  a  serious  overcrowding  in  the  seventh  grade,  the  material  in- 
included  in  the  first  pamphlet  has  been  largely  carried  over  to  the  ninth  grade. 
This  arrangement  has  the  further  advantage  that  it  makes  possible  a  much 
more  profitable  and  satisfactory  study  of  the  important  problems  of  the  local 
community  than  could  be  made  by  seventh  grade  pupils.  The  plan,  conceived 
independently  here,  is  the  one  adopted  for  the  Denver  junior  high  schools 
after  years  of  careful  investigation  and  trial. 

The  committee  has  examined  various  recent  courses  of  study  for  junior 
i  high  schools,  and  wishes  to  acknowledge  its  indebtedness  to  them.  The  19  26 
"revision  of  the  Denver  course,  shaped  like  our  own  by  the  Rugg  pamphlets, 
detailed,  tested  and  up  to  date  has  been  especially  helpful.  It  may  be  used 
to  supplement  our  less  detailed  course  in  many  ways,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  social  science  teacher  in  our  junior  high  schools.  For  the 
present  we  may  well  be  guided  by  its  suggestions  regarding  the  "General 
Method  of  Procedure"  (pp.  11-20),  and  "Different  Ability  Groups"  (pp. 
20-21,  25,  46,  100,  131,  151,  203,  255,  274,  294). 

The  successful  use  of  this  course  of  study  depends  more  upon  the  class- 
room teacher  than  upon  any  other  factor.  Those  who  have  worked  upon  it 
know  their  fellow  teachers  and  are  confident,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  used 
by  them  to  the  best  advantage.  These  teachers  have  a  clear  understanding 
Df  the  Cardinal  Principles  of  Education,  the  Report  of  the  Social  Science 
Committee  in  the  Fifth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
ind  the  report  of  proceedings  of  the  recent  meeting  at  Dallas.  They  have  the 
spirit  of  progressive  social  science  teachers.  They  have  an  eagerness  to 
lirect  the  pupil's  thought  and  activities  along  lines  which  will  develop  his 

knowledge,  interests,  ideals,  habits  and  powers,  whereby  he  will  find  his 
)lace  and  use  that  place  to  shape  both  himself  and  society  toward  nobler 
'nds."   (Cardinal  Principles,  p.  9.)    They  have  training  and  experience  that 

'ill  enable  them  to  select,  direct  and  supplement  the  activities  herein 

uggested  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  these  of  most  value  to  the  different 

)upils  in  their  various  classes. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSE. 


Ijow  Seventh  Grade. 

Unit  One:    Resources,    Industries   and    Commerce   of   the   United  States. 
(Twelve  weeks) . 

Unit  Two:   Commercial  and  Industrial  Development  of  England.  (Eight 
weeks) . 


High  Seventh  Grade. 

Unit  One:     Other  Great  Industrial  Nations.     (Five  weeks). 

Unit  Two:    The  Changing  Agricultural  Nations.     (Twelve  weeks). 

Unit  Three:  Review:  How  the  Peoples  of  the  World  Live,  Where  They  Live 
and  Why  They  Live  Where  They  Do.     (Three  weeks). 


Low  Eighth  Grade. 

Unit  One:    American  Westward  Movement  and  Growth  of  Transportation. 
(Eleven  weeks). 

Unit  Two:    Mechanical  Conquest  of  America.     (Nine  weeks). 


High  Eighth  Grade. 

Unit  One:  Establishment  of  American  Democracy.  (Ten  weeks). 
Unit  Two:    Development  of  American  Democracy.     (Ten  weeks). 


Low  Ninth  Grade. 

Unit  One:    Development  of  Group  Life.     (Four  weeks). 

Unit  Two:    The  Problem  of  Health  in  the  Community.     (Two  weeks). 

Unit  Three:    The  Problem  of  Recreation.     (One  week). 

Unit  Four:  How  the   Community   Cares   for   Dependents,   Defectives  and 
Delinquents.     (Two  weeks). 

Unit  Five:  The  Problem  of  Immigration.    (Two  weeks). 

Unit  Six:  Other  Social  and  Civic  Problems  in  the  Community.  (Two  weeks). 

Unit  Seven:    Economic  Problems  of  the  Community.     (Eight  weeks). 


High  Ninth  Grade. 

Unit  One:    Choosing  a  Vocation.     (Six  weeks). 

Unit  Two:  Problems  in  American  Government.     (Eight  weeks). 

Unit  Three:  How  Nations  Live  Together.     (Six  weeks). 
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GRADE  LOW  SEVENTH. 

Introduction 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

An  understanding  of  how  the  United  States  and  England  have  at- 
tained industrial  and  commercial  leadership,  and  how  they  have  also 
become  more  and  more  dependent  upon  other  nations. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One:  Resources,  Industries  and  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

(Twelve  weeks). 
Unit  Two:  Commercial  and  Industrial  Development  of  England. 

(Eight  weeks). 

rXIT  ONE — RESOURCES,  INDUSTRIES  AND  COMMERCE  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

(Twelve  Weeks). 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes. 

1.  Appreciation  of  our  natural  resources  and  of  the  ability 
shown  in  developing  them. 

2.  Realization  of  our  dependence  upon  others. 

B.  Habits. 

1.  Thoughtfulness  in  reading. 

2.  Accuracy  and  care  in  expression. 

C.  Abilities. 

1.  To  show  the  social,  political  and  commercial  importance  of 
transportation  in  the  United  States. 

2.  To  discuss  intelligently  any  important  form  of  transporta- 
tion or  communication  in  the  United  States  today. 

3.  To  show  the  relation  between  transportation  and  the  loca- 
tion and  growth  of  our  cities. 

4.  To  give  a  summary  of  the  most  important  facts  pertaining 
to  the  production  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  United  States. 

5.  To  show  the  relation  between  American  social  and  indus- 
trial progress  and  the  use  of  machines. 

6.  To  give  a  concise  statement  of  our  natural  agricultural 
advantages. 

7.  To  name  our  most  important  agricultural  products  and  the 
chief  producing  regions  of  each. 

8.  To  show  the  universality  of  industrial  interdependence  in 
the  United  States. 

9.  To  give  map  locations  of  principal  natural  resources,  indus- 
tries, cities  and  transportation  systems  of  the  United  States. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


Content 


A.  Setting. 


B.  Area  and  population. 

1.  Comparison  of  the  area  of  the 
United  States  with  that  of  other 
countries. 

2.  Disregard  of  natural  barriers  in 
the  union  of  the  states. 

3.  Vast  distances  separating  cities 
of  the  United  States. 

4.  Comparison  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  with  the  popu- 
lation of  other  countries. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Ragg,  Vol.  I.  No.  2,  pp.  1-12. 
Smith.  Bk.  II.  pp.  1-10. 
Packard  and  Sinnott,  pp.  3-34. 

Readings : 

Rugg.  Vol.  I.  No.  2.  pp.  13-21. 
Packard  and  Sinnott,  pp.  57-66. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Cut  out  and  superimpose  map  of 
the  United  States  on  maps  of 
other  countries  drawn  to  the  same 
scale. 

2.  Color  an  outline  map  of  the  United 
States  to  show  countries  into 
which  it  might  have  been  divided 
by  important  natural  boundaries. 
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C.  Transportation  and  communication. 

1,  Transportation. 

a.  Routes. 

1.  Rivers. 

a.  Navigable. 

b.  That  can  be  made  nav- 
igable. 

2.  Canals, 

a.  Completed. 

b.  Proposed. 

3.  Lakes. 

a.  Location. 

b.  Connection. 

c.  Size. 

d.  Importance. 

4.  Oceans. 

a.  Atlantic. 

b.  Pacific. 

5.  Railways. 

a.  History. 

b.  Location. 

c.  Extent. 

d.  Importance. 

6.  Highways. 

a.  Early  construction. 

b.  Recent  revival  of  con- 
struction. 

7.  Airways. 

a.  Necessary  mapping 
and  construction. 

b.  Present  trend. 

b.  Importance   in  determining 
location  of  large  cities. 

c.  Representative  ports  and 
terminals. 

1.  New  York. 

2.  New  Orleans. 

3.  Chicago. 

4.  Saint  Louis. 

5.  San  Francisco. 

6.  Seattle. 

d.  Unifying  effect. 

2.  Communication, 
a.  Means. 

1.  Mail. 

a.  Growth  of  the  United 
States   postal  system. 

b.  Operation  of  the  same, 

2.  Telegraph. 

a.  Invention. 

b.  Improvement. 

3.  Telephone. 

a.  Invention. 

b.  Development. 

c.  Advantages. 


3.  Compute  the  distances  between 
cities  by  means  of  map  scale,  not- 
ing natural  barriers  and  trans- 
portation lines. 

4.  Make  or  use  a  distance  chart  for 
cities  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Make  a  bar  graph  showing  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  and 
other  leading  countries. 

Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  pp.  23-90,  299-316. 
Smith,  Book  II,  pp.  163-178. 
Bishop  and  Keller,  pp.  291-352. 
Packard  and  Sinnott,  pp.  211-227. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Make  a  series  of  posters  showing 
the  development  of  each  form  of 
transportation. 

2.  Make  a  cartoon  showing  contrasts 
in  means  of  transportation. 

3.  Make  an  outline  map  of  the  United 
States  showing  navigable  parts  of 
important  rivers  in  one  color, 
canals  in  another,  trunk  line  rail- 
ways in  a  third,  transcontinental 
and  mainline  highways  in  a  fourth 
and  air-mail  routes  in  a  fifth. 

4.  On  the  above  map  letter  in  the 
names  of  the  twelve  largest  cities 
in  the  United  States  and  note 
transportation  facilities  of  each. 

5.  Make  a  collection  of  maps,  folders 
and  posters  published  by  the  large 
transportation  companies,  such  as 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  Dol- 
lar Steamship  Company,  and  Pick 
wick  Stages. 


6.  Visit  San  Francisco  docks,  fer- 
ries, railroad  depots,  stage  depots 
and  airplane  landing  fields. 


Reading : 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  pp.  94-129. 

Suggested  Activities:  ^ 

1.  Exchange  letters  with  junior  high 
school  pupils  in  New  York,  send- 
ing letters  simultaneously  by  ordi- 
nary mail  and  airmail. 

2.  Visit  telegraph  office.  Observe 
window  displays  at  Western 
Union  main  office,  722  Market 
Street. 
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4.  Radio. 

a.  Development. 

b.  Various  uses. 

b.  Unifying  effect. 

D.  Natural  resources. 
1.  Coal. 

a.  Importance. 

b.  Kinds. 

c.  Uses. 

d.  Methods  of  mining. 

e.  Waste. 

f.  Diminishing  supply. 

g.  Substitutes. 

h.  Laborers. 

1.  Number. 

2.  Wages. 

3.  Working  conditions. 

4.  Standards  of  living. 


Iron. 

a.  Importance. 

b.  Location  of 

c.  Location  of 

d.  Methods  of 

e.  Methods  of 

f.  Methods  of 

g.  Methods  of 

h.  Laborers. 

1.  W^orking 

2.  Standard 


deposits, 
mills, 
mining, 
shipping, 
manufacturing, 
making  steel. 

conditions, 
of  living. 


E.  Machines. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


6. 


How  they  differ  from  tools. 
Why  they  supplanted  tools. 
Changes  brought  about  by  them. 
All  industries  affected  by  them. 
Typical  machine  industries. 

a.  Textile. 

b.  Shoe. 

c.  Automobile, 

Social  changes  brought  about  by 
the  industrial  revolution. 

a.  Hours  of  labor. 

b.  Standard  of  living. 

c.  Choice  of  occupation. 


3.  Either  request  the  Pacific  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  to 
give  a  demonstration  at  the  school 
or  visit  the  nearest  exchange. 

4.  Arrange  for  radio  demonstration 
by  a  dealer  in  such  supplies. 

Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  pp.  133-179. 
Smith,  Book  II,  pp.  72-99,  150-155. 
Bishop  and  Keller,  pp.  153-165. 
Packard  and  Sinnott,  pp.  151-156. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Make  a  graph  showing  coal  pro- 
duction in  various  countries. 

2.  Make  a  graph  showing  coal  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  for 
each  decade  since  1850. 

3.  Have  committees  interview  coal 
dealers  to  find  out  where  San 
Francisco  coal  is  mined,  how  it 
is  brought  here,  how  it  is  distrib- 
uted, and  what  it  sells  for. 

4.  Make  posters  showing  the  import- 
ance, uses,  waste,  and  diminishing 
supply  of  coal. 

5.  Color  an  outline  map  of  the  United 
States  to  show  deposit  regions  for 
various  kinds  of  coal. 

Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  pp.  181-208. 
Bishop  and  Keller,  pp.  166-172. 
Packard  and  Sinnott,  pp.  168-180. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Enter  pupils  in  a  contest  to  list 
important  uses  of  iron  that  they 
actually  observe. 

2.  Color  an  outline  map  of  the  United 
States  to  show  iron  deposits  and 
centers  of  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturing. 

3.  List  complaints  of  steel  workers. 

4.  Have  committees  report  on  San 
Francisco  foundries  and  sheet 
metal  works  visited  by  them. 

Readings: 
Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  pp.  209-257. 
Smith,  Book  II,  pp.  118-135. 
Bishop  and  Keller,  pp.  193-290. 
Packard  and  Sinnott,  pp.  181-210. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Make  a  list  of  important  factories 
in  San  Francisco  and  try  to  deter- 
mine why  they  are  located  here 
Ask  Belf  Chesterfield  Bed  Co.,  837 
Mission  Street,  why,  or  read  this 
company's  full  page  article  pub- 
lished in  San  F^'ancisco  Examiner, 
Nov.  21,  1926. 

2.  Have  committees  visit  various 
kinds  of  factories  and  report  on 
them. 

3.  Have  talks  by  representatives  of 
local  industries. 

4.  Make  a  class  collection  of  San 
Francisco  factory  posters  and 
products. 
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F.  Agriculture. 

1.  Contrast    between    early  and 
present-day  farming. 

2.  Changes  in  implements. 

3.  Natural  advantages. 

a.  Agricultural  area. 

b.  Topography. 

c.  Soil. 

d.  Growing  season. 

4.  Important  products. 

a.  Grain. 

b.  Meat. 

c.  Cotton. 

d.  Vegetables. 

e.  Fruit. 


G.  Interdependence. 

1.  Result  of  industrial  revolution 
upon: 

a.  Manufacturing. 

b.  Transportation. 

c.  Communication. 

2.  Universal. 

a.  Individuals. 

b.  City  and  country. 

c.  Industries. 

d.  Sections. 

3.  Necessitates  transportation. 


5.  On  a  map  of  San  Francisco  color 
the  location  of  all  factories  visited 
or  seen  by  members  of  the  class. 

Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  pp.  260-285. 
Smith,  Book  II,  pp.  16-17,  100-117. 
Bishop  and  Keller,  pp.  55-139. 
Packard  and  Sinnott,  pp.  67-137. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Make  a  graph  showing  the  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States  in  the 
production  of  agricultural  staples 
in  1920. 

2.  Make  posters  and  cartoons  to 
show  contrasts  between  old  and 
new  agriculture;  illustrate  the  fol- 
lowing phases:  decreasing  propor- 
tion of  population  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, increase  in  production  per 
man  engaged;  change  from  gen- 
eral farming  to  specialized  farm- 
ing; change  from  tools  to  ma- 
chines. 

3.  Investigate  San  Francisco's  source 
of  supply  of  flour,  meat,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  etc. 

4.  Make  agricultural  products  maps 
and  posters  for  both  California 
and  the  United  States. 

5.  Make  a  collection  of  booklets 
from  manufacturers  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  flour  and  meat 
products. 

Reading: 
Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  pp.  286-298. 

Suggested  Activity: 

Have  each  pupil  select  some 
simple  manufactured  object  (book,  j 
shoe,  knife,   desk,  etc.)    and  at- 
tempt to  list  all  the  factors  in- 
volved in  its  pr,oduction  and  dis- 
trib  ition.  By  class  discussion  and! 
tabulation   impress  the  ideas  ofj 
bas^'c  ind  istries  and  universal  in- 
t3"d?p2ndence. 


Unit  One — Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Automobile  Industry:  The  National  Geographic  Magazine.    Oct.  1923,  pp 
337-414. 

2.  Bond,  A.  R.:  With  the  Men  Who  Do  Things.    1922.    Scientific  America! 
Publishing  Co.,  Chapter  23. 

3.  Bishop,  A.  L.,  and  Keller,  A.  G. :    Industry  and  Trade.   New  Edition,  1923 
Ginn,  pp.  1-400. 

4.  Crump,  Irving:    The  Boys'  Book  of  Railroads.   1921.  Dodd. 

5.  Darrow,  Floyd  L. :    The  Boys'  Own  Book  of  Great  Inventions.   1918.  Mac 
millan. 

6.  Fisher,  Elizabeth  F. :  Resources  and  Industries  of  the  United  States.  Ne^ 
edition.   1923.  Ginn,  pp.  1-222. 

7.  Packard,  Leonard  O.,  and  Sinnott,  Charles  P.:   Nations  as  Neighbors.  Firs 
edition.    1925.    Macmillan,  pp.  3-234. 

8.  Rugg,  Harold,  and  others:    Social  Science  Pamphlets.   Vol.  I,  No.  2,  Ri 
sources.  Industries  and  Cities.  Second  edition,  1926.  pp.  1-319. 
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9    Smith,  J.  Russell:    Human  Geography.  Book  II,  Regions  and  Trade.  New 
edition,  1922.   Winston,  pp.  1-178. 

II.     References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Bruere,  Robert  W.:   Coming  of  Coal.  1922.    Association  Press,  N.  Y. 

2.  Johnson,  E.  R. :   Elements  of  Transportation.   1923.  Appleton,  pp.  .35.3-404. 

3.  Johnson,  E.  R..  and  Van  Metre,  T.  W.:  Principles  of  Railroad  Transporta- 
tion. 1920.  Appleton. 

4.  Smith,  J.  Russell:   The  World's  Food  Resources.   1919.  Holt. 

5.  Smith,  J.  Russell:  Commerce  and  Industry.   Holt.  1916. 

6.  Thompson,  Holland:  The  Age  of  Invention.    1921.   Yale  University  Press. 

7.  Van  Hise,  Charles  R. :   The  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  1921.  Mac- 
millan. 

8.  Wells,  Louis  R. :  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.   1922.  Macmillan. 

UNIT  TWO — COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  OP 

ENGLAND. 

(Eight  weeks). 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes. 

1.  Appreciation  of  the  industrial  greatness  of  England. 

2.  Realization  of  her  industrial  dependence  upon  other  nations. 

B.  Habits  and  Skills. 

1.  Thoughtfulness  in  reading. 

2.  Accuracy  and  care  in  expression. 

3.  Open-mindedness  in  considering  the  efforts  of  other  people. 

4.  Selection  of  essentials. 

5.  Summarizing. 

C.  Abilities. 

1.  To  bound  the  world  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

2.  To  describe  life  on  the  manor. 

3.  To  show  how  the  medieval  world  was  widened  by  trade. 

4.  To  state  the  steps  in  England's  change  from  an  agricultural 
nation  to  a  commercial  and  industrial  empire. 

5.  To  cite  facts  showing  England's  commercial,  industrial  and 
territorial  greatness. 

6.  To  show  that  England  is  dependent  upon  the  rest  of  the 
world. 


IL    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Setting. 

B.  Life  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
1.  Limited  knowledge  of  the  world. 

'     2.  Self-dependent  life  on  the  ma- 
'J  \  nor. 

3.  Towns  and  cities  founded  or  re- 
vived. 

4.  Change  from  the  manor  to  the 
town. 

5.  Medieval  world  widened  through 
i  trade. 

cJi     6.  Trade  routes. 


I 

2.  Leadership  in  commerce,  industry 
and  empire  attained  by  England. 
1.  Employment  in  trade  and  man- 

t>  ufacturing  sought  by  serfs  when 
'         forced  from  the  land. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Reading: 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  pp.  1-35. 
Reading : 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  pp.  36-72. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Make  a  model  of  castle  and  manor. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  world  known 
to  educated  Europeans  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

3.  On  an  outline  map  of  Europe  show 
the  principal  trade  centers  and 
trade  routes  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

4.  In  parallel  columns  headed  "Mid- 
dle Ages"  and  "Today"  show  con- 
trasts in  trade,  agriculture,  manu- 
facture, home  life  and  personal 
liberty. 

5.  Make  cartoons  to  show  the  same 
contrast. 

Readings: 

Rugg.  Vol.  I.  No.  3.  pp.  77-178. 
Smith.  Book  II.  pp.  214-225. 
Packard  and  Sinnott,  pp.  254-314. 
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2.  Social  changes  caused  by  the 
industrial  revolution. 

3.  Trade  and  shipping  increased 
by  the  industrial  revolution. 

4.  Colonial  empire  established  to 
support  English  trade  and  indus- 
try. 

5.  England  dependent  upon  the 
rest  of  the  world. 


Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Make  a  list  of  English-made  goods 
in  San  Francisco  stores. 

2.  From  the  shipping  pages  of  San 
Francisco  papers  make  a  list  of 
British  ships  in  this  port. 

B.  Have  a  committee  representing 
your  school  visit  the  British  con- 
sulate, 310  Sansome  Street,  to  re- 
quest information  about  British 
trade  in  San  Francisco. 

4.  List  all  the  facts  pupils  can  find 
to  prove  that  "England  has  be- 
come the  greatest  trading  nation 
of  the  earth."  (Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No. 
3,  p.  132.) 

5.  Make  population  and  territorial 
maps  and  graphs  of  England  and 
the  British  Empire. 

6.  Write  a  description  of  what  would 
happen  on  the  British  Isles  if  they 
were  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 


Unit  Two — Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Beard,  C.  A.,  and  Bagley,  W.  C:  Our  Old  World  Background.  1923.  Mac- 
millan. 

2.  Cheney,  Edward  P.:  Introduction  to  the  Industrial  and  Social  History  of 
England.   1901.  Macmillan. 

3.  Lamprey,  L.:  Masters  of  the  Guild.  1920.  F.  T.  Stokes  Co. 

4.  Lanier,  Sidney,  Edited  by:  The  Boys'  Froissart.  1917.  Scribners. 

5.  Osgood,  Ellen  L.:   A  History  of  Industry.   1921.  Ginn. 

6.  Packard,  Leonard  O.,  and  Sinnott,  Charles  P.:  Nations  as  Neighbors.  First 
edition.  1925.  Macmillan,  pp.  239-314. 

7.  Rugg,  Harold  and  others:  Social  Science  Pamphlets,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  Indus- 
tries and  Trade  Which  Bind  Nations  Together,  Part  1,  Second  edition,  1925, 
pp.  1-178. 

8.  Smith,  J,  Russell:  Human  Geography:  Book  II,  Regions  and  Trade.  New 
edition.  1922.  Winston,  pp.  214-225. 

9.  Thatcher,  O.  J.:  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  1920.  Scribner's. 

10.  Van  Loon,  Hendrick:   The  Story  of  Mankind.  1921.  Boni  and  Liveright. 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Beard,  C.  A.:  Cross  Currents  in  Europe  Today.  Boston,  1922.  Marshall, 
Jones  &  Co. 

2.  Bowman,  Isaiah:   The  New  World.  1921.  World  Book  Co. 

3.  Brunhes,  Jean:    Human  Geography.    1920.   Rand,  McNally. 

4.  Bullard,  A.:   The  Diplomacy  of  the  Great  War.  1918.  Macmillan.  ^ 

5.  Fueter,  Edward:    World  History,  1815-1920.    1920.    Harcourt,  Brace.  i 

6.  Gibbons,  H.  A.:  An  Introduction  to  World  Politics.  1922.  Century  Co.  ' 

7.  Gooch,  G.  R.:  History  of  Modern  Europe,  1878-1919.  1923.  Holt. 

8.  Keynes,  J.  M.:  The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace.  1920.  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Howe. 

9.  Seymour,  Charles:  Diplomatic  Background  of  the  War,  1870-1914.  1916. 
Yale  University  Press. 

GRADE  HIGH  SEVENTH. 

Introduction 

L     GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 
A.  Major: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  fact  that  no  country,  even  a  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  one,  can  exist  without  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

2.  An  appreciation  of  the  best  in  all  peoples  and  a  sense  of 
membership  in  a  world  community. 
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3.  A  conviction  that  the  interdependence  of  modern  nations 
raises  certain  problems  that  boys  and  girls  of  junior  high 
school  age  must  help  to  solve. 

B.  Minor: 

1.  The  ability  to  collect,  organize  and  use  facts  intelligently. 

2.  The  ability  to  make,  use  and  interpret  maps,  charts  and 
graphs. 

3.  The  ability  to  use  facts  in  solving  problems. 

4.  The  ability  to  do  some  definite  reading  in  reference  books, 
under  guidance. 

5.  The  habit  of  using  simple  outlines  to  aid  in  collecting  and 
mastering  facts. 

6.  The  habit  of  deciding  important  questions  in  the  light  of 
facts,  and  not  by  preconceived  notions. 

7.  The  habit  of  using  good  idiomatic  English  in  all  oral  and 
written  work. 

8.  An  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  geography  on  man  and 
his  activities. 

9.  A  continuous  program  of  trying  to  attain  the  more  import- 
ant of  the  objectives  already  set  forth. 

GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One:    Other  Great  Industrial  Nations.    (Five  weeks). 

a,  France,    b,  Germany,    c,  United  States. 
Unit  Two:  The  Changing  Agricultural  Nations.    (Twelve  weeks). 

a,  Russia,    b,  The  Smaller  European  Countries,  c,  China. 

d,  Japan,    e.  South  America. 
Unit  Three: General  Review  of  Seventh  Grade.   (Three  weeks). 

a.  How  the  Peoples  of  the  World  Live. 

b.  Where  the  Peoples  of  the  World  Live. 

c.  Why  the  Peoples  of  the  World  Live  Where  They  Do. 

UNIT  ONE — OTHER  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  NATIONS. 

(Five  weeks). 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  The  ability  to  explain  why  France  came  to  develop  industrially 
so  much  later  than  England. 

B.  The  ability  to  explain  why  France  has  built  up  her  colonial  empire 
so  actively  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

C.  The  ability  to  understand  the  economic  causes  for  the  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

D.  An  understanding  of  why  Germany  developed  industrially  so 
much  later  than  either  England  or  France,  and  why  she  made  such 
rapid  strides  after  she  made  a  start. 

E.  The  ability  to  understand  Germany's  reason  for  the  struggle  to 
control  Western  Asia. 

F.  An  understanding  of  why  American  farmers  were  in  such  diffi- 
culties after  the  World  War. 

G.  The  ability  to  compare  England,  France,  Germany  and  the  United 
States  in  industry,  agriculture  and  commerce. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

France's  geographical  position  in 
reference  to  the  development  of 
trade  and  industry. 

1.  Her  situation  in  Europe. 

2.  Her  harbors. 

3.  Her  rivers. 

4.  Her  colonies. 


Procedures   and  Materials 
Reading: 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  pp.  179-188. 

Suggested  Activities: 

Make  bar  graphs  to  show: 

1.  Comparative  area  of  France  and 
her  colonies. 

2.  Comparative  populations  of  France 
and  her  colonies. 

3.  Comparative  population  per  square 
mile  of  England,  France  and 
United  States. 
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B.  Agriculture  in  France  before  1850. 

1.  Of  medieval  manor  type. 

2.  Classes  of  people. 

3.  Towns  develop  slowly. 

4.  French  Revolution  saves  France 
from  tenant  farming. 

5.  Why  France  is  predominantly 
agricultural. 

C.  Industry  and  trade  before  1850. 

1.  Reasons  for  late  development. 

a.  War  and  revolution. 

b.  Scarcity  of  coal. 

2.  On  small  scale  before  1850. 

3.  Cities  grow  slowly. 

4.  Transportation  poor. 

5.  Trade  very  limited. 

D.  Agricultural   development  after 
1850. 

1.  Methods  of  farming  improved. 

2.  Transportation  improved. 

3.  Production  greatly  increased. 

4.  Most  important  products. 

5.  France  not  so  dependent  on  rest 
of  world  as  England. 

E.  Industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment after  1850. 

1.  Location  and  supply  of  minerals. 

2.  Location  of  industrial  region. 

3.  Quality   the   chief   element  in 
industrial  products. 

4.  Cities  grow  rapidly. 

5.  Transportation    greatly  im- 
proved. 

6.  Foreign  trade  expands. 

F.  The  colonial  empire  of  France. 

1.  When  acquired  and  why. 

2.  Location  and  importance  of  its 
parts. 

3.  Importance  of: 

a.  Indo-China. 

b.  The  Mediterranean  Sea. 


G.  The  World  War  and  its  effects  on 
France  and  her  empire. 

1.  Alsace-Lorraine  returned. 

2.  Saar  Valley  acquired. 

3.  Why  above  regions  important. 

4.  Short  history  of  above  regions. 

5.  Losses  due  to  the  war. 

a.  Devastation  of  northern 
France. 

b.  Injury  to  trade. 

c.  Injury   to   trade   of  Europe 
reacted  on  France. 

6.  Large  standing  army. 

7.  Increase  of  colonial  empire, 

H.  The  late  industrial  development  of 
Germany. 

1.  Historical  causes, 

2.  Backward  agricultural  methods, 

3.  Poor  means  of  transportation. 


Reading: 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  pp.  189-196. 

Suggested  Activity: 

Call  attention  to  the  modern  usage 
of  the  term  "bourgeoisie." 

Reading : 
Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  pp.  197-207. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Make  a  list  of  imports  and  exports 
for  the  period  before  1850. 

2.  Compare  the  increase  after  1850, 

3.  Learn  of  the  historical  event  that 
deprived  France  of  coal. 

Readings: 
Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  pp,  208-214. 
Smith,  Book  II,  pp,  232-234. 


Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  pp.  214-225. 
Smith,  Book  II,  p.  235. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  today. 

2.  Compare  this  list  with   the  one 
made  for  the  period  before  1850. 

3.  Account  for  the  differences. 

Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  pp.  229-237. 
Smith,  Book  II,  pp.  235-236. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  world, 
show  the  trade  routes  connecting 
France  with  her  colonies. 

2.  How  does  she  protect  these  routes?! 

Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  pp.  237-245. 
Packard  and  Sinnott,  pp.  384-389. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1,  Indicate  on  an  outline  map  oil 
the  world  the  colonies  of  France! 
acquired  before  the  World  War 
and  after, 

2,  How  valuable  are  the  new  col  i 
onies?  j 


Reading : 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  pp,  251-253. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Where  did  the  Hessian  soldiers  ol 
the  Revolutionary  War  come  from; 

2.  How  did  they  happen  to  be  fightini 
for  England? 
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1.  Foundation  of  Germany's  industrial 

development. 

1.  Railroad  building. 

2.  Unification  in  1871. 

3.  Germany's  location  for  trade. 

4.  Paternalism. 


J.   Agricultural  expansion  of  Germany. 

1.  Types  of  farming  operations. 

2.  Better  methods  of  farming. 

3.  Improved  transportation. 

4.  Kinds  of  crops  raised. 

5.  Rural  population  decreased 
slightly  but  production  in- 
creased. 

6.  Increased  production  not  able 
to  keep  pace  with  increased 
population. 

7.  Germany  forced  to  import  food. 

8.  Conservation  of  agricultural  re- 
sources. 

9.  Government  aids  agriculture. 

K.  Industrial  expansion  of  Germany. 

1.  Large  supplies  of  coal  and  iron. 

2.  Large  development  of  machine 
operation  in  all  lines. 

3.  Increased  railroad  mileage. 

4.  Canals  and  rivers  developed. 

5.  Rapid  growth  of  cities. 

6.  Laborers  crowded  in  industrial 
centers. 


L.  Extremely  rapid  expansion  in  trade. 

1.  Favorable  geographic  position. 

a.  By  land. 

b.  By  sea. 

2.  Trade  extends  to  all  world. 

3.  Pays  for  food  and  raw  materials 
by  manufactured  goods. 

M.  Germany's  struggle  to  build  up  a 
colonial  empire. 

1.  Need  for  colonies  as: 

a.  Sources  of  raw  material. 

b.  Markets. 

2.  Scarcity  of  available  territory. 
3.  Reaching  out  for  western  Asia. 

N.  Results  of  the  World  War  on  Ger- 
many. 

1.  Trade  ruined. 

2.  Colonies  lost. 

3.  Immense  resources  taken. 

4.  Coal  and  iron  fields  taken. 

5.  Decreased    production    in  all 
lines. 

6.  Hardships  of  the  people. 

O.  How  the  United  States  depends  on 
the  rest  of  the  world,  as  shown  by 
comparison  with  Austria  after  the 
World  War. 


Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  pp.  253-255. 

Smith,  Book  II,  p.  237. 

Packard  and  Sinnott,  pp.  315-323. 

Suggested  Activity: 

As  a  map  exercise,  learn  the  coun- 
tries that  surround  Germany. 

Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  pp.  255-263. 
Smith,  Book  II,  p.  240. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Have  children  get  from  various 
travel  agencies  pictures  showing 
agriculture  in  Germany. 

2.  Compare  pictures  with  the  same 
kind  of  industry  in  the  United 
States. 


Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  pp.  264-275. 

Smith.  Book  II,  p.  241. 

Packard  and  Sinnott,  pp.  324-344. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  On  an  outline  map  of  Germany  use 
one  shading  for  coal  regions,  another 
for  iron  regions,  and  another  for 
main  industrial  regions.  Note  the 
relations  between  the  three. 

2.  Indicate  the  regions  in  former  dis- 
pute between  Germany  and  France. 

Readings: 

Ragg,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  pp.  276-279. 
Smith,  Book  II,  pp.  241-242. 


Reading : 

Rugg,  Vol.  I.  No.  3.  pp.  280-283. 

Suggested  Activity: 
On  an  outline  map  of  world  indi- 
cate Germany's  colonies,  the  coun- 
tries with  which  she  has  large  trade, 
and  routes  connecting  them  with 
Germany. 

Reading : 
Rugg.  Vol.  I.  No.  3,  pp.  283-289. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  On  an  outline  map  of  world  indi- 
cate territory  taken  from  Germany. 

2.  Show  what  country  now  controls 
each  part  taken. 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  each  of  these 
lost  parts. 

Reading : 
Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  pp.  294-318. 
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1.  As  to  food: 

a.  Must  export  surplus. 

b.  Effects  of  impoverished 
Europe  on  the  American 
farmer. 

2.  As  to  raw  materials, 
a.  Imports  iron, 

h.   Imports  rubber. 

c.  Exports  cotton. 


Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Find  out  what  per  cent  of  import- 
ant crops  grown  were  exported  be- 
fore the  World  War. 

2,  How  would  sudden  stoppage  cut 
off  incomes  of  producers? 


Unit  One — Bibliography. 
I.    For  Pupils. 

A.  Non-fiction  books. 

Allen,  Nellie  B.:  Europe.  The  New  Europe.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Carpenter,  Frank  G. :  Europe.  Africa.   Asia.  American  Book  Co. 

Chamberlain,  A.  H.:  Europe.  Africa.   Asia.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Packard,  Leonard  O.,  and  Sinnott,  Charles  P.:  Nations  as  Neighbors.  The 

Macmillan  Co. 

Terry,  Arthur  G. :   The  New  Liberty.  Row,  Peterson  &  Co. 
Werthner,  William  B.:   How  Man  Makes  Markets.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Smith,  J.  Russell:   Human  Geography,  Book  II.  The  John  C.  Winston  Co. 
Browne,  E.  A.:  Peeps  at  Many  Lands.  A.  &  C.  Black,  London. 
Files  of  (especially)  1.  National  Geographic  Magazine;   2.  Travel;   3.  Asia. 
Rugg,  Harold  and  others:  Social  Science  Pamphlets,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  The  Great 
Industrial  Nations:   Second  edition,  1926,  pp.  179-322. 

B.  Fiction. 

Taylor,  Bayard:  Boys  of  Other  Countries. 

Pyle,  Howard:  Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand  (Germany  during  the  Middle  Ages). 
Charles,  Mrs.  E.  R.:  Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family.   A  tale  of 

the  Reformation. 
Dickens,  Charles:   A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
Brooks,  E.  S.:  A  Boy  of  the  First  Empire  (France). 
Doyle,  Arthur  C. :   The  Refugee.  A  Tale  of  Two  Continents. 

1 1.   For  Teachers. 

Smith,  J.  Russell:  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Huntington,  Ellsworth,  and  Gushing,  Sumner  W. :  Principles  of  Human  Geogra- 
phy. John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

Keller,  A.  G.,  and  Bishop,  A,  L. :  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography.  Ginn 
&  Co. 

Robinson,  J.  H. :  History  of  Western  Europe.  Ginn  &  Co. 

Robinson,  J.  H.,  and  Beard,  C.  A.:  Readings  in  Modern  European  History. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

UNIT  TWO — THE  CHANGING  AGRICULTURAL  NATIONS. 

(Twelve  weeks). 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  The  ability  to  trace  the  development  of  events  in  Russia's  struggle 
for  an  ice-free  port. 

B.  The  ability  to  understand  why  Russia,  with  her  immense  natural 
resources,  has  remained  agricultural. 

C.  The  ability  to  understand  the  reasons  for  and  the  results  of  the 
aggressions  of  other  nations  in  China. 

D.  The  ability  to  name  the  natural  resources  of  China  and  to  explain 
why  she  has  become  so  little  industrialized. 

E.  The  ability  to  explain  how  Japan  has  come  to  be  industrialized 
so  rapidly. 

F.  The  ability  to  explain  the  causes,  history  and  results  of  Japan's 
colonial  policy. 

G.  The  ability  to  understand  why  South  America  has  not  developed 
to  the  extent  that  North  America  has. 

H.  The  ability  to  give  definite  instances  of  interdependence  between 
nations. 
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11.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Setting. 

B.  Russia  today. 

1.  The  life  of  the  people. 

2.  The  empire. 

a.  Location. 

b.  Extent. 

c.  Topography. 

d.  Population. 


C.  How  the  Empire  grew. 

1.  Ingress  of  Norsemen  and  Tar- 
tars. 

2.  The  rise  of  Moscow. 

3.  Expansion  of  territory  in  five 
directions. 

a.  Causes. 

b.  Short  summary  of  movement. 

D.  Agriculture  in  Russia. 

1.  How  the  land  is  owned. 

2.  Methods  of  dividing  up  the  land. 

3.  Methods  of  farming. 

4.  Chief  crops. 

5.  Russia  a  large  exporter  of  grain. 


E.  Natural  resources  and  industries. 

1.  Natural  resources. 

a.  Coal  and  iron. 

b.  Petroleum. 

c.  Timber,  furs  and  fish. 

2.  Industries  on  small  scale;  very 
few  modern  plants. 

F.  Transportation  and  commerce. 

1.  Transportation. 

a.  Canals  and  rivers. 

b.  Railroads. 

2.  Commerce. 

a.  Imports  and  exports. 

b.  Fairs. 


I  G.  Russia  and  the  World  War. 

I       1.   Defeated  by  lack  of  industry. 

i       2.  Government  overthrown. 

3.  Bolshevist  government  e  s  t  a  b- 
!  lished. 

I       4.  How  the  people  live. 

5.  Conditions  improved  recently. 
H.  The  smaller  European  countries. 
1.  Compare  them  as  regards: 

a.  Geographic  location. 

b.  Geographic  features. 

c.  Density  of  population. 

d.  Conditions  for  trade. 

e.  Extent  of  trade. 

f.  Natural  resources. 


Procedures   and  Materials 
Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  pp.  1-17. 
Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  pp.  18-31. 
Packard  and  Sinnott,  pp.  419-437. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Make  an  outline  map  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire  and  label  its  parts. 

2.  Draw  bar  graphs  showing  area  of 
Russian  empire  compared  with  the 
great  industrial  countries. 

3.  Compare  her  population  per  square 
mile  in  same  way. 

Reading : 
Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  pp.  32-46. 

Suggested  Activity: 

On  the  outline  map  drawn  above  in- 
dicate the  parts  added  at  various 
times  and  put  the  date  when  ac- 
quired. 

Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  pp.  47-55. 
Smith,  Book  II,  pp.  244-245. 

Suggested  Activity: 

On  an  outline  map  of  R  issia  mark 
the  regions  given  up  to  certain  prod- 
ucts. 

Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  pp.  55-63. 
Smith,  Book  II,  p.  244. 

Suggested  Activity: 

On  an  outline  map  of  Russia  show 
regions  where  certain  natural  re- 
sources are  found. 

Readings: 

Rngg,  Vol.  I.  No.  4,  pp.  63-67. 
Smith  Book  II,  pp.  237-238,  245-246. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  On  an  outline  map  of  Russia  trace 
the  rivers  and  canals  and  also  the 
railroads. 

2.  Why  have  the  rivers  retarded  the 
building  of  railroads? 

Readings: 

Rugg.  Vol.  I.  No.  4,  pp.  68-78. 
Smith,  Book  II,  pp.  243-244. 


Readings: 

Rugg.  Vol.  I.  No.  4,  pp.  81-86. 
Smith,  Book  II,  pp.  210-214.  225-231. 
238-240,  247-282. 

Packard  and  Sinnott,  pp.  345-363,  390- 
418,  438-456. 
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2.   Study  of  what  extent  each  is 
independent  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 
I.  Geography  of  China. 

1.  Relations  to  Asia  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

2.  Size,  compared  with  other  coun- 
tries already  studied. 

3.  Conditions  for  commerce  within. 

4.  Conditions  for  trade  with  for- 
eign countries. 

5.  Population. 


J,   China's  early  history. 

1.  Early  historical  legends. 

2.  Earliest  authentic  history. 

3.  Importance  and  sacredness  of 
family. 

4.  Character   of   Chinese  civiliza- 
tion. 

5.  Conquered  by  Mongols. 

K.  Relations  of  China  with  western 
nations. 

1.  Early  trade   contacts  with 
Europe. 

2.  Opium  forced  on  China  by  Eng- 
land. 

3.  Territory    seized    by "  Western 
nations  and  reasons  for  this. 

4.  Special  privileges  given  foreign- 
ers. 

5.  Foreign  capital  exploiting  China. 

6.  Attitude  toward  foreigners. 

a.  Boxer  uprising. 

b.  Civil  war  of  1927. 
L.  China's  agriculture. 

1.  China  largely  agricultural. 

2.  Some  parts  intensively  farmed. 

3.  Chief  products. 

4.  Farming  methods  primitive. 

5.  Poverty  of  the  people. 
M.  China's  trade  and  industry. 

1.  Immense  natural  resources. 

2.  Manufacturing  largely  by  hand. 

3.  Modern  methods   slowly  intro- 
duced. 

4.  Transportation  chiefly  by  water. 

5.  Roads  poor;  vehicles  few. 

6.  Railroads  being  slowly  built. 

7.  Cities  very  slowly  modernized. 

8.  Foreign  trade  rapidly  increas- 
ing. 

N.  The  old  vs.  the  new  in  China. 

1.  Conflict  in  all  human  activi- 
ties. 

2.  Civil  war  of  1927. 

O.  How  Japan  became  westernized  so 
very  rapidly. 

1.  Geographical  relations. 

a.   Kind  of  country  and  size. 
1).   Character    and    density  of 
population. 

2.  The  old  Japan. 

a.  Sources  of  its  civilization. 

b.  Life  of  earliest  Japanese. 


Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  pp.  90-96. 
Packard  and  Sinnott,  pp.  457-469. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Make  a  careful  study  of  the  map 
of  Asia  so  as  to  locate  China  in  re- 
lation to  the  other  countries. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  important  European 
and  American  cities  in  the  same 
latitude  as  China. 

Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  pp.  96-109. 
Smith,  Book  II,  pp.  324-326,  328. 


Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  pp.  109-124. 
Smith,  Book  II,  p.  329. 

Suggested  Activity: 

On  an  outline  map  of  China  desig- 
nate the  parts  that  are  controlled 
by  foreign  nations.  Is  the  place  con- 
trolled more  important  than  the 
amount  controlled? 


Readings: 
Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  pp.  125-133. 
Smith,  Book  II,  pp.  327-328. 


Readings: 
Rugg,  Vol.  1,  No.  4,  pp.  133-143. 
Smith,  Book  II,  p.  330. 

Suggested  Activity: 

On  an  outline  map  of  China  indicate 
the  location  of  her  chief  natural  re- 
sources. 


Reading: 
Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  pp.  143-144. 


Readings: 
Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  pp.  149-201. 
Smith,  Book  II,  pp.  318-319. 

Suggested  Activity: 

Make  a  time  line  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  history  in  such  a  way  as 
to  compare  the  important,  events. 
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c.  Korean   and    Chinei«  inlii- 

ence,  500  to  600  A.  D. 

d.  Ruled  by  military  caste,  1100s. 

e.  Protected  by  sea  in  early 
days. 

f.  Later,   sea  brought  traders. 

g.  Japan  closed  to  foreigners; 
life  daring  this  period. 

h.  Visit  of  Commodore  Perry. 
3.  Japan  westernized. 

a.  Extent  of  natural  resources. 

b.  Manufacturing  by  hand  rap- 
idly giving  way  to  machinery. 

c.  Most  important  home  indus- 
try; the  story  of  silk. 

d.  Growth  of  population. 

e.  Cities  grow  and  modernize. 

f.  Transportation  developing, 

g.  Yet  Japan  far  from  being 
industrialized  like  United 
States  and  England. 

1.  Agriculture   still  domi- 
nant. 

2.  Methods  still  primitive. 

h.  Trade  has  grown  very  rap- 
idly. 

i.  Japan  feels  the  necessity  of 
a  colonial  empire.  Her  ef- 
forts in  that  direction. 

P.  South  America  as  a  whole. 

1.  Compare  city  and  jungle. 

2.  Topographical  features. 

a.  High  land  and  location, 

b.  Lowland  and  location, 

c.  Important  rivers. 

1.  Names, 

2.  Location. 

3.  Length. 

3.  Climatic  regions. 

4.  Good  coast  line  for  harbors  on 
east;  bad  for  harbors  on  west, 

5.  Natural  resources. 

a.  Iron  and  coal. 

b.  Petroleum;  water  power. 

c.  Timber  and  forest  resources. 

6.  The  people. 

a.  Who  they  are. 

b.  Their  origins. 

Q.  The  chief  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica. 

1,  Argentina, 

a.  Location,  size,  extent, 

b.  Density  of  population, 

c.  Extent  of  modern  develop- 
ment. 

d.  Largely  stock  raising, 

e.  Some  farming, 

f.  Amount  and  character  of 
trade. 

2.  Brazil, 

a.  Location,  extent,  size, 

b.  Density  of  population. 

c.  Chiefly  agricultural, 

d.  Chief  products. 

e.  Natural  resources. 

f.  Few  modern  developments. 


Reading : 

Smith.  I'.ook  II.  pp.  319-321. 
Suggested  Activity: 

Compare  .Japan  and  the  other  coun- 
tries studied  as  regards  the  number 
of  people  i)er  square  mile.  Have  the 
differences  any  significance. 

Readings : 

Smith,  Hook  IT,  pp.  321-323. 
Packard  and  Sinnott,  pp.  470-488. 

Suggested  Activity: 

List  Japan's  important  natural  re- 
sources. Has  she  sufficient  to  make 
her  an  important  industrial  nation? 


Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  pp.  202-219. 
Packard  and  Sinnott,  pp.  489-507. 

Suggested  Activity: 

Make  a  series  of  outline  maps  of  the 
continent,  showing  thereon  the  im- 
portant features  studied  in  this  sec- 
tion. 


Readings: 
Rugg,  Vol.  I.  No.  4.  pp.  219-230. 
Smith,  Book  II.  pp.  394-400. 
Packard  and  Sinnott.  pp.  519-529. 


Readings: 
Rugg.  Vol.  I.  No.  4.  pp.  231-242. 
Smith.  Book  II,  pp.  288-289,  381-383, 
386-387.  392-394. 

Packard  and  Sinnott,  pp,  508-518. 
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g.  Amount    and    character  of 
trade. 
3.  Chile. 

a.  Location,  extent,  size. 

b.  Density  of  population. 

c.  The  three  regions. 

1.  Northern  desert. 

2.  Agricultural  regions  in 
center. 

3.  Southern  section. 

d.  Amount  and  character  of 
trade. 

Unit  Two — ^Bibliography. 

I.    For  Pupils. 

Allen,  Nellie  B.:   South  America.  Ginn  &  Co. 
Carpenter,  F.  G. :   Africa,  Asia.  American  Book  Co. 
Chamberlain,  A.  H. :  Africa,  Asia.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Packard,  Leonard  O.,  and  Sinott,  Charles  P.:   Nations  as  Neighbors.  The  Mac- 
millan Co. 

Terry,  Arthur  G. :  The  New  Liberty.  Row,  Peterson  &  Co. 
Smith,  J.  Russell:   Human  Geography.   The  John  C.  Winston  Co. 
Arnold,  E.  J.:   Stories  of  Ancient  Peoples.  American  Book  Company. 
Hodgdon,  J.  R. :   The  Enchanted  Past.  Ginn  &  Co. 

Morse,  Edward  S.:  Glimpses  of  China  and  Chinese  Homes.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Kelman,  J.  H. :   Children  of  Japan.  Fleming  H.  Revell  &  Co. 
Browne,  E.  A.:   Peeps  at  Many  Lands.  A.  &  C.  Black,  London. 
Files  of  (especially)   1.    National  Geographic  Magazine;   2.  Travel;   3.  Asia. 
Rugg,  Harold,  and  others:    Social  Science  Pamphlets.    Vol.  I,  No.   4,  The 
Changing  Agricultural  Nations,  Second  edition,  1926. 

1 1.    For  Teachers. 

Smith,  J.  Russell:   Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Huntington,  Ellsworth:  Asia.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

Huntington,   Ellsworth,   and   Gushing,   Sumner  W. :    Principles    of  Human 

Geography.   John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
Hyndman,  H.  M.:   The  Awakening  of  Asia.  Boni  and  Liveright. 
Ross,  E.  A.:   South  of  Panama.  The  Century  Co. 
Shepherd,  W.  R. :   Latin  America.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

UNIT  THREE — REVIEAV  WORK  OF  SEVENTH  GRADE. 

(Three  weeks). 

Splendid  exercises  for  that  purpose  in  Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  pp.  255-279. 

NOTE:  A  type  of  activity  that  is  very  interesting  to  pupils  is  to  have 
them  collect  pictures  and  articles  on  various  topics  studied,  and  have  them 
arranged  in  albums — each  pupil  to  take  a  special  country  or  a  particular 
topic  running  through  the  course  for  some  weeks.  Or  else  use  the  pictures 
and  reading  matter  as  a  basis  for  student  lectures  with  the  aid  of  an  opaque 
projector. 

GRADE  LOW  EIGHTH. 

Introduction 

I.     GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

A.  To  learn  to  form  habits  of  judgment  and  discrimination  on  prob- 
lems confronting  civilization. 

B.  To  realize  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  past  generations  for 
their  contribution  to  our  present  social  and  political  and  industrial 
systems. 

C.  To  appreciate  the  hardships  endured  by  the  pioneers  in  their  con- 
quest of  the  continent  and  to  encourage  a  determination  to  guard 
this  heritage  so  dearly  won. 

D.  To  develop  both  a  desire  and  an  ability  to  do  one's  part  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  society. 

E.  To  realize  how  the  geography  of  a  country  affects  the  the  life 
and  character  of  its  inhabitants. 


Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  pp.  242-254. 
Smith,  Book  II,  pp.  407-410. 
Packard  and  Sinnott,  pp.  580-539. 
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F.  To  inspire  the  present  generation  through  the  achievements,  tra- 
ditions and  ideals  of  the  past. 

G.  To  teach  toleration  for  national  and  religious  differences  and 
develop  a  true,  tolerant,  American  spirit. 

H.  To  learn  to  think  and  reason  independently  of  either  teacher  or 
text. 

I.  To  trace  the  historical  development  of  industry  in  the  United 
States  and  consider  the  factors  that  have  led  to  this  industrial 
development. 

J.   To  appreciate  the  effect  of  America's  industrial  revolution  on  the 

life  of  the  worker  and  recognize  its  influence  on  modern  life. 
K.  To  realize  that  this  great  industrial  revolution  is  still  in  progress. 

II.    GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One- — The  Westward  Movement  and  the  Growth  of  Transporta- 
tion in  America.    (Eleven  weeks). 
Unit  Two — The  Mechanical  Conquest  of  America.    (Nine  weeks). 

UNIT  ONE — THE   WESTAVARD  MOVEMENT   AND   THE   GROWTH  OF 

TRANSPORTATION  IN  AMERICA. 

(Eleven  weeks) . 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

Attitudes,  Habits,  Abilities. 

A.  To  obtain  a  broader  knowledge  and  better  understanding 
of  the  original  American — the  Indian. 

B.  To  possess  a  knowledge  of  our  heritage  from  Europe  in 
the  15th  century. 

C.  To  understand  how  the  conditions  in  Europe  in  the  15th 
century  (particularly  the  fall  of  Constantinople)  led  to 
the  discovery  of  America. 

D.  Ability  to  state  reasons  why  the  rulers  of  Europe  wanted  a 
new  sea  route  to  India. 

E.  Ability  to  trace  principal  routes  followed  by  the  leading 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  English  and  French  explorers. 

F.  Ability  to  locate  lands  claimed  by  these  nations  in  the 
New  World. 

G.  Ability  to  give  reasons  why  Spain,  France  and  England 
founded  colonies  in  the  New  World. 

H.  Ability  to  compare  and  contrast  the  New  England  and  the 
Southern  settlements. 

I.  To  understand  the  underlying  conditions  of  colonial  devel- 
opment. 

J.   Ability  to  show  the  progress  in  Westward  settlement  during 

the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
K.  Ability  to  locate  and  describe  the  life  of  the  Northern, 

Middle  and  Southern  colonies. 
L.   To  describe  the  type  of  settler  and  give  reasons  for  his 

coming. 

M.  When  and  why  the  Negro  entered  into  colonial  life  of 
America. 

N.  To  realize  the  factors  that  determine  the  location  of  a 
settlement;  (land  and  sea). 

O.  To  point  out  the  difficulties  of  travel  in  colonial  times. 

P.  To  trace  the  expansion  of  the  country  following  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Q.  To  realize  the  influence  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  upon 
Western  expansion  and  give  date,  purchase  price  and 
boundaries  of  this  territory. 

R.  To  show  why  the  United  States  was  anxious  to  secure  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  territory  controlled  by  Spain. 

S.  Ability  to  trace  the  route  followed  by  Lewis  and  Clark  and 
to  state  reasons  for  this  expedition. 

T.  To  explain  why  settlers  moved  into  the  territory  south  of 
Ohio. 

U.  To  locate  and  explain  the  value  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 
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V.  To  know  why  the  Oregon  country  attracted  settlers. 
W.  To  give  reasons  for  early  Spanish  settlements  in  California 
and  to  explain  its  far  reaching  results. 

To  know  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
and  explain  its  far  reaching  results. 

Ability  to  characterize  life  of  the  West  in  mining  camp 
and  on  cattle  range. 

Effect  of  Homestead  Act  in  bringing  settlers  and  the  story 
of  our  last  frontier. 


X 


Z 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Setting. 

1.  The  Indian. 

a.  Description. 

1.  Characteristics. 

2.  Mode  of  living. 

3.  Probable  origin. 

b.  Tribal  Divisions. 

c.  Attitude  toward  white  race. 

d.  Influence    on    expansion  of 
population. 

e.  The  Indians'   status  in  the 
United  States  today. 


B.  Discovery  and  naming  of  America. 

C.  Era  of  Exploration. 

1.  Our  inheritance  from  Europe. 

a.  Language  and  literature. 

b.  Art  and  architecture. 

c.  Modern  sciences. 

d.  Fundamental  institutions. 

2.  Discovery  of  America  the  indi- 
rect results  of  conditions  in 
Europe. 

a.  Knowledge    resulting  from 
Crusades. 

b.  Invention  of  printing  and  the 
compass. 

c.  Blocking   of   Eastern  trade 
routes  by  the  Turks. 

3.  Reasons  for  exploration. 

a.  Spanish. 

b.  Portuguese. 

c.  French. 

d.  English. 

e.  Why  other  European  nations 
sent  out  explorers. 

4.  Rivalry  of  Spain  and  England. 

a.  Struggle  for  sea  supremacy. 

b.  Defeat    of    the  Spanish 
Armada. 

D.  Era  of  Colonization. 

1.  Location  of  colonies  and  reasons 
for  settlement  of  each. 

a.  Geographic. 

b.  Economic. 

c.  Religious. 

2.  Colonies  classified, 
a.  Geographically, 

1.  Northern  or  New  England. 

2.  Middle. 

3.  Southern. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
References: 
Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  pp.  1-27. 
Marshall,  pp.  21-67. 

Activities: 

Visit  museums  containing  relics,  etc. 
Learn  the  conditions  of  the  present 
day  Indian  on  our  Government  Res- 
ervations. 

Readings: 

An  Indian  Boy's  Training,  Eastman. 
Leatherstocking  Tales,  Fennimore 
Cooper. 

Indian  History  for  Young  Folks. 
Drake. 

Story  of  the  American  Indian, 
Brooks. 

References: 
Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  pp.  30-50. 
Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  21-27,  81-86. 
Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  pp.  51-65. 

Activities: 

Special  report  on  Crusades  and  in- 
fluence on  European  history. 
Make  an  outline  of  far  reaching  ef- 
fects of  fall  of  Constantinople.  Look 
up  the  invention  of  the  compass  and 
astrolabe.  List  United  States  cities 
bearing  Spanish,  French,  English  or 
Dutch  names. 

Readings: 

Early  European  history,  Part  II. 
Webster. 

Following  Columbus,  Part  I.  W.  S. 
Nida. 

Early  Settlements  in  America,  Song. 


References: 

Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  pp.  73-81. 
Gordy,  pp.  48-51,  61-63,  77-80. 
Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  pp.  84-89  and 
151-157. 

Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  pp.  91-95  and 
148-151. 

Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  pp.  76-81  and 
143-148. 

Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  p.  76-81  and  157- 
160. 
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b.  Politically. 

1.  Charter. 

2.  Royal. 

3.  Proprietary. 

3.  Types  of  life  developed  in  Eng- 
lish colonies. 

a.  Characteristics  of  people. 

b.  Social  life  of  people,  in: 

1.  New  England  colonies. 

2.  Middle  colonies. 

3.  Southern  colonies. 

4.  Frontier  settlements. 


E.  Westward  movement  across  conti- 
nent. 

1.  First  frontier. 

a.  Along  the  "Fall  Line." 

b.  Migrations  into  Connecticut 
and  the  Carolinas. 

2.  Second  frontier. 

a.  The  Appalachians. 

b.  Settlers  following  in  the 
trail  of  the  traders  into  the 
mountains. 

3.  Third  frontier. 

a.  The  Mississippi. 

b.  Gradual  movement  of  traders 
and  settlers  beyond  the  Ap- 
palachians and  into  French 
territory. 

4.  Conflict   between   English  and 
French. 

a.  Importance  of  French  fur 
trade. 

b.  Location  of  French  fur  trad- 
ing posts. 

c.  Enmity  in  old  world. 

d.  Desire  for  new  world  posses- 
sions. 

e.  Different  types  of  coloniza- 
tion. 

f.  Struggle  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

g.  Braddock's  expedition  to 
French  forts. 

1.  Capture  of  Quebec. 

2.  Results  of  war. 

5.  Extending  the  frontier. 

a.  Settlement  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee. 

b.  Settlements  south  of  the 
Ohio  and  into  the  cotton 
lands. 

1.  Routes  followed. 

2.  Means  of  transportation. 

3.  Types  that  migrated. 

c.  The  old  northwest. 

d.  Trouble  with  the  Spanish  on 
the  Mississippi. 

6.  Purchase  of  Louisiana. 

a.  Jefferson's  purpose. 

b.  Date  of  purchase. 

c.  Price. 

d.  Boundaries. 


Activities: 

Make  report  on  life  of  a  Colonial 
leader:    Penn,    Stuyvesant,  Roger 
Williams,  Winthrop. 
Find  origin  of  "round-head,"  "cav- 
alier." 

Readings: 

Old  Times  in  the  Colonies.  C.  C. 
Coffin. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Colonial  Days. 
Carolyn  Bayley. 

Early  Settlements  in  America,  Song. 
Barnaby  Lee-Bennett. 
To  Have  and  To  Hold,  Mary  John- 
ston. 

References: 
Rugg,  Vol.  n,  No.  1,  pp.  98-224. 

Activities: 

On  outline  map  of  United  States  lo- 
cate: 

The  first  frontier. 

The  second  frontier. 
Special  report  on  the  life  of  Daniel 
Boone. 

Draw  a  diagram  of  the  land  survey 
of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

Readings: 

Making  of  the  Great  West,  Samuel 
Drake. 

Making  of  America,  Grace  Vollin- 
tine.   Ginn  &  Co. 

Heroes  of  the  Middle  West,  Mary 
Catherwood. 

Following  the  Frontier,  W.  S.  Nida. 

Macmillan  Co.,  1926. 

With  Wolfe  in  Canada.  G.  A.  Henty. 

Seats  of  the  Mighty,  Gilbert  Parker. 

Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Fennimore 

Cooper. 


References: 

Rugg.  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  pp.  225-258. 

Activities : 

Make  special  report  on  one  of  the 
following: 
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1,  The  story  of  the  Alamo. 
1.  The.  coming  of  the  Mormons. 

3.  The  Gadsden  purchase. 

4.  The  mission  of  John  C.  Fremont. 

Readings: 

Historic     Adventures     (Lewis  & 
Clark)  Rupert  Holland. 
Dramatic  Moments  in  American  His- 
tory, Hagne  and  Chalmers. 


7.  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 

a.  Object. 

b.  Route  followed. 

c.  Result. 

8.  Florida  ceded  to  United  States. 

9.  Uniting  of  the  East  and  West. 

a.  Steamboat. 

b.  National  road. 

c.  Canals. 

10.  Southwest  open  to  settlement. 

a.  Pike's  expedition  to  Rocky 
mountains. 

b.  Travel  over  Santa  Fe  trail. 

c.  Annexation  of  Texas. 

d.  Acquisition  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  as  result  of  Mex- 
ican War. 

11.  Northwest  open  to  settlement. 

a.  Lure  of  Oregon's  rich  soil. 

b.  Settlement  by  Christian  mis- 
sionaries. 

c.  Treaty  with  England  settles 
boundary  dispute  and  estab- 
lishes American  possession. 

12.  Settlement  of  California. 

a.  Early  Spanish. 

b.  Early  American. 

c.  Permanent  occupation. 

13.  Last  Western  settlements. 

a.  Discovery  of  gold  and  silver 
in  Rockies. 

b.  Development  of  great  cattle 
industry. 

c.  Settlement  of  Utah  by  Mor- 
mons. 

14.  Era  of  the  homesteader. 

a.  Passage  of  Homestead  Act. 

b.  Legal  supervision  over  land 
settlement. 

c.  Passing  of  old  line  frontier, 
1890. 

15.  East  and  Far  West  united. 

a.  The  overland  mail  routes. 

b.  Pony  express. 

c.  Building  of  transcontinental 
railways. 

F.  New  territory  acquired. 

1.  Alaska. 

2.  Cuba. 

3.  Philippines. 

4.  Porto  Rico. 

5.  Hawaii. 

6.  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

7.  Virgin  Islands. 

Unit  One — Bibliography. 
Reference  Books  for  Pupils. 

Rugg,  Harold,  and  others:  Social  Science  Pamphlets,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  The  West- 
ern Movement  and  Growth  of  Transportation. 

Beard,  C.  A.:  and  Bagley,  W.  C:  History  of  the  American  People.  New  Edition, 
1923.  Macmillan. 

Vollintine,  Grace:  The  Making  of  America.   1925.   Ginn  &  Co.  { 
Nida:    Following  Columbus.   1925.   Macmillan  Co.  ' 
Nida:    Following  the  Frontier.   1926.    Macmillan  Co. 
Burnham:  Making  of  Our  Country.  1920.  J.  C.  Winston  Co. 
Marshall:  The  Story  of  Human  Progress.    1926.    Macmillan  Co. 
Davidson:  Source  Textbook  in  American  History.    1927.   Doub  &  Co. 


References: 

Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  pp.  258-283. 
Fairbanks,  California,  pp.  14-28,  126- 
131. 

Activities:  * 

Collect   pictures   showing   the  old 
Spanish  Missions  in  California. 
Make  reports  on: 

1.  The  Spanish  Missions. 

2.  The  Forty-niners. 

3.  Typical  mining  Camp. 

4.  A  Spanish  Rancho. 

Readings: 

Valiant  Runaways,  Gertrade  Ather- 
ton. 

Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  Bret  Harte. 
Golden  Days  of  '49,  Kirk  Munroe. 
Ramona,  H.  H.  Jackson. 
Roughing  It,  Mark  Twain. 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains,  Bret  Hart. 

r  cfererces: 

Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  93-94,  465-466, 
544-549,  592-596. 
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Harg  and  Chalmers:  Dramatic  Moments  in  American  History.  1926.  University 

Publishing  Co.,  X.  Y. 
Addington,  B.  H. :  Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wilderness  Road.  1922.  Macmillan. 

Reference  Books  for  Teachers. 
Hough,  Emerson:   Passing  of  the  Frontier.    Chronicles  of  America,  Vol.  26. 

Yale  University  Press. 
Hulbert,  A.  B.:  Historic  Highways  of  America,  1923.  A.  H.  Clark  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Semple.  E. :  American  History  and  its  Geographic  Conditions.  1903.  Houghton. 

Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 

Turner:  The  Frontier  in  American  History.  1921.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Cliicago. 

UNIT  TWO — MECHANICAL  CONQUEST  OF  AMERICA. 

(Nine  weeks). 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

Attitudes,  Habits,  Abilities. 

A.  To  know  the  conditions  that  determine  early  industries. 

B.  To  understand  the  restrictions  placed  on  Colonial  industries. 

C.  To  show  why  the  New  England  Colonies  developed  the  lisli- 
ing  and  shipbuilding  industries. 

D.  To  appreciate  the  value  of  steam  and  electric  power  as 
applied  to  modern  machinery. 

E.  To  contrast  the  industries  of  the  Middle  Colonies  with  those 
of  New  England. 

F.  To  understand  why  the  Middle  Colonies  surpassed  both  the 
New  England  and  Southern  Colonies  in  commerce. 

G.  To  know  why  the  South  was  agricultural  rather  than  indus- 
trial. 

H.  To  explain  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  and  textiles  in- 
dustries. 

I.  To  understand  how  much  industrial  development  depends 
upon  efficient  methods  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion. 

J.    To  explain  the  development  of  industrial  zones. 

K.  To  give  reasons  why  the  industrial  development  of  I  he 
North  was  aided  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

L.  To  show  how  defeat  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  phiiitation 
system  of  the  South. 

M.  To  realize  how  extensive  building  of  railroads  helped  in- 
dustry. 

N.    To  describe  the  great  strides  made  in  railroad  building 

and  equipment  since  the  Civil  War. 
O.  To  show  how  a  small  industry  can  develop  into  a  large 

business  enterprise. 
P.  To  explain  why  the  United  States  has  become  a  world 

market. 

Q.  To  be  able  to  give  reasons  for  the  developmenl  of  (ho  great 
basic  industries  in  the  United  States  today. 

R.  To  realize  that  capital  and  labor  are  interdependent. 

S.  To  encourage  an  intelligent  study  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  great  business  problems  of  our  time. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Setting. 

B.  Industry  in  Colonial  times. 

1.  New  England  colonies,  industries 
developed:  fishing,  shipbuilding, 
manufacturing.  (Farming  un- 
satisfactory due  to  soil  and 
climatic  conditions). 

2.  Middle  Colonies  developed  fur 
trading,  agriculture,  commerce. 

3.  Southern  Colonies  developed 
agriculture. 

a.  Staple  crops. 

b.  Commercial  crops. 


Procedures   and  Materials 
References : 

Rugg,  Vol.  II.  No.  2,  pp.  5-9,  11-'J4. 
Beard  and  Bagley,  p.  37-117. 

Suggested  Activities: 

Make  a  chart  showing  chief  indus- 
tries and  crops  of  Northern.  .Middle 
and  Southern  Colonies.  Contrast 
types  of  labor  employed  in  Northern 
and  Southern  Colonies. 
[Make  collection  of  pictures  showing 
early  Colonial  houses,  tools,  furni- 
ture, ships,  costumes,  etc. 
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C.  Colonial  trade. 

1.   Chiefly  with  England  and  West 
Indies. 

D.  Colonial  labor  supply. 

1.  Volunteer  apprentices, 

2.  Negro  slaves. 

3.  Indentured  servants. 

E.  America's  industrial  revolution. 

1.  Factors: 

a.  Introduction  of  new  machin- 
ery from  England. 

b.  Steam  power  replacing  wa- 
ter power. 

c.  Invention  of  cotton  gin  and 
consequent  growth  of  cotton 
industry. 

d.  Development  of  textile  indus- 
tries. 

e.  Invention  of  sewing  machine 
and  demand  for  ready-made 
clothing. 

f.  Development  of  iron  and  steel 
industry  as  result  of  the 
Kelley-Bessemer  process. 

2.  Effects: 

a.  On  North. 

b.  On  South. 

c.  On  West. 

d.  On  working  and  living  con- 
ditions of  the  people. 

F.  Improvements     in  transportation 
and  communication. 

1.  Steamboat. 

2.  Railroad. 

3.  Telegraph. 

4.  Telephone. 

5.  Atlantic  cable. 

6.  Radio. 

G.  Effect  of  Civil  War  on  industrial 
development. 

1.  In  the  North. 

2.  In  the  South. 

3.  In  the  West. 

H.  Industrial  development  since  1865. 

mineral 


I. 
J. 
K. 
L. 


Discovery    of  great 
wealth  in  the  West. 
Development  of  our  oil  fields. 

3.  Opening  great  land  tracts. 

4.  Introduction  of  farm  machinery. 

5.  Conserving  our  resources. 

6.  Improved  methods  of  transporta- 
tion. 

7.  Discovery   of  new   sources  of 
power. 

Standardization  of  equipment. 
Concentration    and  centraliza- 
tion of  business. 
Development  of  "big  business." 
Forming  of  industrial  classes. 
Establishing  of  labor  unions. 
Great  commercial  expansion. 


2. 


9. 


Readings: 

Making  a  Living,  Lyons.  1927.  Mac- 
millan  Co. 

Story  of  Human  Progress,  S.  C.  Mar- 
shall. 

Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  Alice 
Earl. 

References: 

Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  pp.  35-180. 
Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  312-326,  444- 
448,  479-481. 

Activities: 

Make  list  of  articles  in  school  room 

made  mechanically. 

Find  out  how  patents  are  granted. 

Make  special  reports  on  topics  such 

as  automobile,  airplane,  submarine, 

linotype  machine,  radio. 

Trace  effects  of  machinery  on  rural 

life. 

Note  the  dangers  in  modern  indus- 
try and  development  of  safety  de- 
vices. 


Readings: 

How  Man  Conquered  Nature,  M.  J. 
Reynolds. 

Finney's  General  Social  Science,  pp. 
243-359. 

The  Human  Side  of  Industry. 

References: 

Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  512-514. 
Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  pp.  183-287. 

Activities: 

Make  a   graph   showing  industrial 
development  in  United  States  be- 
tween 1870  and  1925. 
Give  special  report  on  some  recent 
mechanical  invention. 
Make  report  on  some  great  captain 
of   industry,   such   as   Gary,  Ford, 
Schwab,  Goodrich,  Firestone. 
Readings: 
Age  of  Big  Business,  Burton  J.  Hend- 
rick. 

Industrial  History  of  United  States, 
Katherine  Coman. 


Unit  Two — Bibliography. 
Reference  Books  for  Pupils. 

Rugg,  Harold  and  others:  Social  Science  Pamphlets,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  Mechanical 
Conquest  of  America. 
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Beard.  C.  A.,  and  Bagley,  W.  C:  History  of  the  American  People.  New  edition, 

1923.  Macmillan. 
Cole,  W.  M.:  Economic  Successes.   1926.   Macmillan  Co. 

Fisher,  E.  P.:  Resources  and  Industries  of  United  States.  1923.  Ginn  &  Co. 
Bachman:   Great  Inventors  and  Their  Inventions.  1918.  American  Book  Co. 
Hill,  H.  C:  Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems.   1922.   Ginn  &  Co. 
Forman:    Stories  of  Useful  Inventions.  1915.  Century  Co. 

Darrow,  F.  S.:  The  Boys'  Own  Book  of  Great  Inventions.  1918.  Macmillan  Co. 
Wildman,  E.:  Famous  Leaders  in  Industry.   1920.  Page  Co.,  Boston. 
Curtis,  G.  H.:  The  Curtis  Aviation  Book.  1917.  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York 
Thompson,  Holland:   Age  of  Invention.   Chronicles  of  America,  Vol.  37.  1921. 
Yale  University  Press. 

Reference  Books  for  Teachers. 
Bogart.  E.  L. :  Economic  History  of  L'nited  States.  1922.  Longmans,  Green  Co. 
Lippincott,  I.:  Economic  Development  of  United  States.  1921.  Appleton  Co. 
Knowlton,  D.  C:  Making  History  Graphic.   1925.   Chas.  Scribner. 

GRADE  HIGH  EIGHTH. 

Introduction. 

L      GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  our  social  and  political 
heritage  and  to  give  to  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  great  movements 
or  tendencies  in  the  historical  development  of  American  democracy 
so  that  he  may  be  able  to  examine  existing  institutions  and  great  social 
movements  in  an  attitude  of  constructive  criticism, 

II.    GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALY^SIS: 

L'nit  One — Establishment  of  American  Democracy.    (Ten  weeks). 
Unit  Two — Development  of  American  Democracy  (Ten  weeks). 

UNIT  ONE — THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCKACY. 

(Ten  w-eeks). 

T.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.    Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  develop  new  attitudes  and  to  modify  the  pupil's  social 
behavior. 

2.  To  stimulate  ihe  desire  to  get  at  the  truth  of  things  and 
to  develop  an  attitude  of  investigation  of  government  af- 
fairs. 

3.  Ability  to  trace  the  development  of  democracy  and  to  give 
the  first  attempts  at  representative  government  in  the 
early  colonies. 

4.  Ability  to  give  the  causes  leading  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

5.  Ability  to  state  the  principal  results  of  the  Revolution. 

6.  Ability  to  explain  the  problems  facing  the  new  nation  and 
to  give  the  steps  taken  in  the  formation  of  a  strong  central 
government. 

7.  Ability  to  give  the  events  leading  to  the  War  of  1812, 
to  explain  its  economic  and  far  reaching  results,  and  to 
show  how  a  growth  in  nationalism  immediately  followed 
the  war. 

8.  Ability  to  explain  sectional  issues  relating  to  the  tariff,  to 
expansion  and  to  slavery,  and  to  relate  these  sectional  issues 
to  the  economic  differences  existing  between  the  North  and 
South. 

9.  Ability  to  show  how  these  sectional  issues  led  to  secession 
and  vrav;  to  explain  the  general  trend  of  the  war  and  the 
reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  South. 

II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures   and  Materials 

A.  England  and  the  Colonies.  References: 

1.   Government.  Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  54.  57.  126-141. 

a.  Types  of  government  in  the        Rugg,  Vol.  II.  No.  3,  pp.  15-33,  37-51. 
colonies.  65-86. 
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b.  Extent   of  self  -  government 
by  the  colonies. 

c.  Representative  government. 

1.  Virginia. 

2.  Town  meetings  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

(1.  The  majority  of  the  colonies 
become  royal  colonies. 

2.  Conflicts  between  Colonial 
aristocracy  and  the  lower 
classes. 

a.  In  Virginia. 

1.   Bacon's  rebellion. 

b.  In  Pennsylvania. 

1.   Scotch-Irish  and  Quakers. 

c.  In  North  Carolina. 
1.   Unjust  taxation, 

3.  Conflict  between  England  and 
her  colonies. 

a.  Sources  of  discontent. 

1.  Mercantile  theory. 

2.  Navigation  acts. 

3.  Taxation  and  enforcement. 

b.  Defiance  and  violence. 

c.  Growth      of  revolutionary 
movement  in  the  colonies. 

d.  The  crisis;   preparation  for 
resistance. 


Tbe  American  Revolution. 

1.  Preparation. 

a.  Opening  battles. 

b.  Problems    confronting  the 
revolutionists. 

c.  Conflicts    between  Patriots 
and  Tories. 

2.  The  growth  of  the  idea  of  inde- 
pendence. 

a.  Failure  of  petitions  sent  to 
the  king. 

b.  Publications. 

c.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

3.  The   struggle   for  the  Hudson 
river. 

4.  Riirgoyne's  expedition. 

5.  French  aid. 

6.  Shifting  the  war  to  the  south. 

7.  The  treaty  of  peace. 


The  organization  of  a  strong  central 
government, 

I.  Covernment  during  the  war. 


Activities: 

1.  On  outline  map  of  the  United 
States  indicate  colonies  having  a 
charter,  royal,  or  proprietary  form 
of  government. 

2.  Illustrate  by  cartoons  the  con- 
flicts between  the  classes  in  the 
colonies, 

3.  Make  a  list  of  causes  leading  to 
the  American  revolution. 

4.  Make  a  cartoon  illustrating  events 
leading  to  the  revolution. 

5.  Make  a  time  line  illustrating  the 
march  of  events  leading  to  the 
revolution. 

6.  Plan  a  Colonial  newspaper,  illus- 
trating Colonial  reactions  to  Eng- 
land's oppressive  measures. 

7.  Account  for  the  three  systems  of 
local  government  that  grew  up  in 
the  colonies. 

8.  Make  a  cartoon  or  graph  showing 
the  steps  by  which  democracy  ad- 
V  a  n  c  e  d  in  the  flrst  years  of 
Colonial  growth. 

9.  Prepare  a  special  report  on  the 
work  during  this  period  of  one  of 
the  following  men: 

Benjamin  Franklin. 
Samuel  Adams. 
James  Otis. 
Patrick  Henry. 

References: 

Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  142-169. 
Rugg,  Vol,  II,  No,  3,  pp.  86-113. 
Lyman  and  Hill,  Book  III,  pp.  424- 
429,  588-592,  607. 

Activities: 

1,  Prepare  a  list  giving  advantages 
of  each  side  in  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

2,  On  an  outline  map  of  the  United 
States  show  the  boundary  of  the 
territory  owned  by  the  United 
States  in  1783, 

3,  Bring  in  special  reports  on: 

John  Paul  Jones. 
Swamp  Fox.  | 
Nathaniel  Greene.  | 
Lafayette,  ! 
Arnold's  treason.  ' 

4,  Select  one  campaign  and  show  byj 
diagram    how    the    physical  ge- 
ography of  the  country  influenced  i 
the  war.  i 

5,  Explain  how  Saratoga  ranks  [ 
among  the  world's  decisive  battles.  \ 

6,  Read  George  Rogers  Clark  and 
the  Conquest  of  the  Northwest  in 
Hero  Tales  from  American  His- 
tory, by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
H,  C,  Lodge,  pp.  29-41.  ^ 

References:  *"  f 

Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  172-184,  189- 
195,  201-208. 
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2.  The  confederation, 
a.  Its  weaknesses. 

3.  Early  domestic  problems. 

4.  Framing  the  Constitution. 

a.  Disagreements  and  compro- 
mises. 

b.  Three  parts  of  government. 

5.  Ratification. 

6.  Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists. 

7.  The  new  government  under  the 
Constitution. 

a.  Hamilton's  financial  plan 
adopted  by  the  government. 

b.  Beginnings  of  political  parties 
as  a  result  of  sectional  con- 
flicts. 

S.  Political  democracy  during  Jef- 
ferson's administration. 

a.  Governmental  reforms. 

b.  Central  government  extends 
its  power  in  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana, 


D,  Foreign  relations  and  the  War  of 
1812. 

1.  Events  leading  to  the  war. 

2.  Results  of  the  war. 

a.  The  awakened  sense  of  na- 
tionality after  the  war. 

b.  Leaders  in  the  national  move- 
ment. 

3.  Increase  in  the  power  of  the  cen- 
tral government  after  1812. 

a.  The  protective  tariff  of  1816. 

b.  Internal  improvements. 

c.  Decision  of  John  Marshall  in- 
creases the  power  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 


E.  The  advance  of  democracy  during 
the  period  of  1820-1840. 

1.  Extension  of  the  voting  privilege 
as  a  result  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  population  in  the  West. 

2.  Demand  for  a  free  public  educa- 
tion. 

3.  Election  of  Andrew  Jackson  as 
representative  of  the  masses. 

a.  The  spoils  system. 

b.  The  quarrel  over  the  United 
States  Bank. 


Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  pp.  115-149.  152- 
169.  172-182. 
Activities: 

1.  In  two  parallel  columns  contrast 
the  i-'overnment  under  the  Artii  les 
of  Confederation  with  the  govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution. 

2.  Memorize  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution. 

3.  Dramatize  a  scene  from  the  Con- 
stitutional convention. 

4.  Prepare  two  lists:  In  one  write 
the  names  of  Washington's  cabi- 
net; in  the  other  write  the  names 
of  the  President's  cabinet  today. 

5.  Write  an  original  poem,  diary,  or 
story  impersonating  characters 
who  lived  in  those  times. 

6.  List  the  steps  toward  union  from 
the  New  England  Confederation 
to  the  Constitutional  convention. 

7.  Make  a  list  of  the  states  that  lie 
wholly  or  in  part  within  the  terri- 
tory purchased  by  Jefferson. 

8.  Trace  on  an  outline  map  the 
boundaries  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, Lewis  and  Clark's  expedi- 
tion. Pike's  expedition  to  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi  river  in 
1805-1806,  and  his  expedition  to 
Colorado  in  1806-1807. 

References : 
Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  201-202,  217- 
227.  2.55-2.58. 

Rugg.  Vol.  II.  No.  3,  pp.  183-190.  194- 
203. 

Lyman  and  Hill,  Book  III.  pp.  349-394. 

Activities: 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
neutral,  contraband  of  war.  bel- 
ligerent, impressment. 

2.  Special  reports  on:  Old  Ironsides. 
Dolly  Madison,  important  sea  fights 
in  the  War  of  1812. 

3.  Illustrate  by  means  of  a  diagram 
(ladder,  pyramid  or  steps)  the  in- 
crease of  the  power  of  the  central 
government  between  1789-1820. 

4.  Draw  a  cartoon  illustrating  the 
effect  of  the  protective  tariff  of 
1816  on  importation  of  English 
goods. 

5.  Prepare  a  special  report  on  the 
followins:  topics:  John  Marshall, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Readings: 
Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  pp.  205-217. 
Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  259-346. 

Activities: 

1.  By  means  of  a  diagram  (ladder, 
pyramid  or  steps)  show  the  growth 
of  democracy  from  17S9-1S40. 

2.  Draw  a  cartoon  illustrating  the 
working  of  the  spoils  system. 

3.  Compare  the  inauguration  of  Jack- 
son with  that  of  Washington. 
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F.  Sectionalism  during  the  period  1840- 
1860. 

1.  Sectionalism  increased  by  eco- 
nomic differences  between  the 
North  and  the  South. 

a.  Whitney's  cotton  gin  and  its 
effect  on  slavery. 

2.  Principle  of  equal  Senate  repre- 
sentation of  slave  states  and  free 
states. 

a.  The  Missouri  compromise. 

3.  The  rise  of  the  abolitionists. 

a.  The  influence  of  the  publica- 
tions of  Whittier,  Lowell,  H 
B.  Stowe  and  Wm.  Lloyd 
Garrison. 

4.  Tariff  protection  and  state's 
rights. 

a.  The  idea  of  nullification. 

5.  Slavery  and  expansion. 

a.  The  Texas  question, 

b.  The  acquisition  of  territory 
at  the  end  of  the  Mexican 
War. 

c.  The  Compromise  of  1850. 

d.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
and  squatter  sovereignty. 

6.  Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  slavery  issue. 

7.  Triumph  of  the  Republican  party 
and  election  of  Lincoln. 

8.  Secession  of  the  Southern  states. 

G.  Sectionalism  and  the  war. 

1.  Resources  of  the  North  and 
South. 

2.  The  general  plan  of  the  war. 

a.  The  blockade. 

b.  The  campaigns. 

c.  Principal  battles. 

3.  Attitude  of  European  nations. 

4.  Emancipation  proclamation. 

5.  Reasons  for  the  failure  of  the 
South. 

6.  Assassination,  of  President  Lin- 
coln. 


4.  Argue  for  or  against  the  spoils 
system,  as  practised  in  Jackson's 
administration.  Is  it  still  in  prac- 
tice? 

5.  List  five  important  things  that 
Jackson  accomplished  in  his  ad- 
ministration. 

Readings: 

Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  262-264,  277- 
278,  367-372,  373-376,  377-386,  388-398. 
Lyman  and  Hill,  Bk.  Ill,  pp.  405-411, 
462-472. 

Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  pp.  221-243. 

Activities: 

1.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  events  that 
helped  widen  the  breach  between 
the  North  and  the  South  from 
1820-1860. 

2.  Define  the  terms:  secession,  popu- 
lar sovereignty,  squatter  sover- 
eignty and  nullification. 

3.  Show  why  so  many  people  in  New 
England  and  in  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic states  and  the  West  favored  a 
high  tariff  in  1832,  and  why  so 
many  in  the  South  opposed  it. 

4.  Show  that  the  idea  of  nullification 
was  not  a  new  one  in  1832. 

5.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  United 
States  show  the  terms  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  Do  the  same 
for  the  Compromise  of  1850. 

6.  Discuss  in  a  brief  floor  talk  the 
results  of  the  Mexican  War. 

7.  Prepare  a  special  report  on  one  of 
the  following  topics:  The  under- 
ground railroad.  Clay  the  compro- 
miser. Civil  War  in  Kansas. 

Readings: 

Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  399-429. 
Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  pp.  244-251. 
Lyman  and  Hill,  Bk.  Ill,  pp.  430-440, 
608-611.  . 

Activities: 

1.  In  the  two  parallel  columns  con- 
trast the  living  conditions  in  the 
North  with  the  living  conditions 
in  the  South. 

2.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  United 
States,  indicate  the  states  seced- 
ing from  the  Union. 

3.  Compare  the  advantages  of  the 
North  and  the  South  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Civil  War. 

4.  Make  two  lists  of  the  causes  of 
the  Civil  War.  In  one  include  only 
events  that  happened  between  1858 
and  1861;  in  the  other  include 
events  and  conditions  of  long 
standing. 

5.  Bring  in  special  reports  on  one 
of  the  following  topics: 

Pickett's  charge. 

Lee's  surrender. 

The  battle  of  the  Monitor  and 

the  Merrimac, 


6.  Indicate  the  importance  of  the 
"Trent  affair"  to  the  North,  to  the 
South,  and  to  England. 

7.  Show  Lincoln's  wisdom  in  keeping 
the  slavery  question  out  of  the 
war  as  long  as  he  did. 

Reference  Books  for  Pupils. 

Beard,  C.  A.,  and  Bagley,  W,  C:  The  History  of  the  American  People.  (Revised 

edition).   1923.   The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
Burnham,  Smith:   The  Making  of  our  Country.  1920.  The  John  C.  Winston  Co., 

Philadelphia. 

Rugg,  Harold,  and  others:   Social  Science  Pamphlets.    Second  edition.  1926. 

Vol.  II,  No.  3,  America's  March  Tow^ard  Democracy.  Part  I.   pp.  15-2.51. 
Tryon,  R.  M.,  and  Lingley,  C.  R. :  The  American  People  and  Nation.  1927.  Ginn 

&  Co. 

Lyman,  R.  L.,  and  Hill,  H.  C. :    Literature  and  Living,  Book  III.    1925.  Scribners. 

Reference  Books  for  Teachers. 

Knowlton,  Daniel  C:  Making  History  Graphic.  1923.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York. 

Paxson,  Frederick  L. :  Recent  History  of  the  United  States.   1922.  Houghton, 

Mifflin  Company.  Boston. 
West,  Willis  Mason:  The  Story  of  American  Democracy.  1922.  Allyn  &  Bacon, 

New  York. 

UNIT  TWO — DE\ELOP3IEXT  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY. 

(Ten  w^eeks). 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  Ability  to  explain  the  three  plans  for  reconstruction,  and 
the  gradual  rise  of  the  New^  South. 

2.  Ability  to  show  how  "big  business"  attempted  to  control 
the  government. 

3.  Ability  to  trace  the  reform  movement  under  the  New 
Nationalism  sponsored  by  Roosevelt,  Taft  and  Wilson. 

4.  Ability  to  tell  how  the  farmers,  city  workers  and  women 
tried  to  secure  political  power. 

5.  Ability  to  tell  how  the  United  States  began  to  develop  an 
empire;  the  results  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  world  politics. 


11.     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Political,  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment from  1865  to  date. 

1.  Period  of  control  of  government  by 
"big  business." 

a.  Corruption. 
1.  Credit  Mobilier. 

b.  Growing  power  of  trusts. 

c.  Misuse  of  the  14th  Amendment. 

d.  High  protective  tariff. 
1.  Development  of  strong  party 

lines. 

e.  National  income  tax  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court. 

2.  Growth  of  the  New  Nationalism; 
an  increase  of  the  control  of  the 
government  over  finance,  industry 
and  commerce,  1865-1917. 

a.  Civil  service  reform. 

b.  Control  of  interstate  commerce. 

c.  Laws  passed  regulating  trusts. 

d.  Federal  reserve  system. 

3.  Struggle  of  the  masses  for  greater 
T>oUtical  power,  1865  to  date. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings : 

Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  522-539,  589- 
592. 

Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  pp.  23-55,  59-77. 
Lyman  and  Hill.  Bk.  Ill,  pp.  121-124, 
240,  533-539,  628-640. 

Activities : 

1.  Bring  in  current  topics  on  the 
tariff  and  recent  government  legis- 
lation. 

2.  Find  out  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  mugwump,  muck- 
raking, monopoly,  trusts. 

3.  Draw  a  cartoon  showing  the  steps 
by  which  big  business  attempted 
to  control  the  government;  the 
struggle  for  Civil  Service  reform 
or  the  steps  by  which  the  govern- 
ment tried  to  restrict  big  business. 

4.  Explain  why  the  small  b  isiness 
man  should  feel  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  of  1SS7  and 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  of 
1890  would  help  him. 
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a.  Farmers  back  the  political  par- 
ties in  an  attempt  to  adjust 
grievances. 

1.  The  Grange. 

2.  The  Greenback-labor  party. 
8.  The  Non-Partisan  League. 

b.  The  Socialist  movement  as  a  po- 
litical organization  of  city  work- 
ers. 

c.  Demands  of  the  people  leading 
to  government  reforms. 

1.  Income  tax  amendment. 

2.  Popular  election  of  Senators. 

3.  Woman  suffrage  amendment. 


B.  The  United  States  as  a  world  power. 

1.  The  United  States'  develops  an  em- 
pire. 

a.  The  war  with  Spain  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Philippines, 
American  Samoa,  and  Guam. 

b.  Acquisition  and  control  of  Porto 
Rico. 

c.  Acquisition  of  Panama. 
1.  The  Panama  Canal. 

e.  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  be- 
come protectorates. 

2.  The  United  States  and  the  World 
War. 

a.  Causes  of  the  World  War. 

1.  Rapid  industrialization  of  Eu- 
rope brings  about  economic 
rivalries, 

2.  Old  hatreds. 

3.  Strong  feelings  of  national- 
ism. 

b.  America's  part  in  the  World 
War. 

1.  Builds  up  at  home  a  tremen- 
dous war  machine. 

2,  The  work  of  the  men  over- 
seas. 

c.  The  armistice. 

d.  The  peace  conference. 

1.  Wilson's  fourteen  points  and 
the  League  of  Nations. 

e.  Rejection  of  the  treaty  and 
League  by  the  Senate. 

3.  Problems  before  the  United  States 
after  the  World  War. 

a.  Domestic. 

1.  The  tariff. 

2.  National  prohibition. 

3.  Soldier  bonus. 

4.  Unemployment. 

b.  Foreign  relations. 

1.  The  United  States  as  a  cred- 
itor nation. 

2.  The  Washington  disarma- 
ment conference. 


5.  Give  a  brief  floor  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject, Good  and  Bad  Features  of 
Combining  Small  Companies  into 
Big  Ones. 

6.  In  two  parallel  columns  list  first, 
all  the  grievances  of  the  various 
classes  of  people  from  1865  to  the 
present  day,  and  in  the  second 
column  write  opposite  the  specific 
grievance  any  law  or  proposed 
reform  measure  to  remedy  the 
trouble. 

7.  By  means  of  a  time  line  or  a  dia- 
gram show  the  history  of  the  vot- 
ing privilege  in  America  from  1607 
to  the  present  time. 

8.  Draw  a  cartoon  that  will  show  the 
grievances  of  the  farmer  against 
the  railroads. 

Readings: 

Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  547-557,  600- 
603,  613. 

Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  pp.  81-94,  98-127. 
Lyman  and  Hill,  Bk.  Ill,  pp.  441-448, 
517-537,  565-566,  598-606. 

Activities: 

1.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  world  lo- 
cate possessions  acquired  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

2.  On  an  outline  map  of  Europe  in- 
dicate the  nations  that  were  fight- 
ing with  the  Central  Powers  and 
those  that  were  fighting  with  the 
Entente. 

3.  List  the  steps  leading  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  into 
the  war. 

4.  List  the  war  devices  used  in  the 
V/orld  War  that  were  unknown  in 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 

5.  Prepare  two  lists.  In  one  list  write 
the  problems  of  reconstruction 
that  were  common  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  World  War,  and  in  the  other 
list  write  the  specific  problems 
thai  were  the  outgrowth  of  each 
war. 

6.  Bring  in  special  reports  on  select- 
ed topics. 

7.  Make  a  scrap  book  of  current 
events  upon  problems  of  today. 

8.  Draw  cartoons  illustrating  present 
day  problems  in  the  United  States; 
problems  of  the  farmer,  foreign 
relations  or  new  political  issues. 

9.  Keep  on  bulletin  board  fresh  clip- 
pings of  current  problems  from 
day  to  day. 

10.  Show  in  what  respects  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  Washington  con- 
ference, and  the  World  Court 
aided  or  might  aid  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 
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3.  The  Dawes  reparation  plan. 

4.  The  World  Court. 

c.  The  changing  attitude  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  iso- 
lation. 

1.  The  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

2.  The  unofficial  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

d.  Changing  party  lines. 


11.  Show  what  was  done  at  the  close 
of  the  war  to  prevent  a  flood  of 
cheap  goods  from  entering  the 
United  States,  as  was  the  case 
after  the  War  of  1812. 

12.  Mention  some  results  of  the 
Budget  Act  of  1921.  Find  out  to 
what  extent  the  budget  system  is 
used  in  your  city  or  state. 

13.  Give  floor  talks  on  the  following 
topics:  Panama  Canal,  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  since  1912; 
Woodrow  Wilson's  economic  re- 
forms. 


Bibliography. 
Reference  Books  for  Pupils. 

Beard,  C.  A,,  and  Bagley,  W.  C. :  The  History  of  the  American  People.  (Revised 
edition).  1923.   The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Burnham,  Smith:  The  Making  of  Our  Country.  1920.  The  John  C.  Winston  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Rugg,  Harold,  and  others:   Social  Science  Pamphlets.    Second  edition.  1926. 

Vol.  II,  No.  4.  America's  March  Toward  Democracy.  Part  II,  pp.  6-127. 
Tryon,  R.  M.,  and  Lingley,  C.  R. :    The  American  People  and  Nation.  1927.  Ginn. 
Lyman,  R.  L.,  and  Hill,  H.  C. :    Literature  and  Living,  Book  III.    1925.  Scribners. 

Reference  Books  for  Teachers. 

Knowlton,  Daniel  C:  Making  History  Graphic.  1923.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York. 

Paxson,  Frederick  L. :  Recent  History  of  the  United  States.   1922.  Houghton, 

Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
West,  Willis  Mason:  The  Story  of  American  Democracy.  1922.  AUyn  &  Bacon, 

New  York. 

GRADE  LOW  NINTH 

Introduction. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  development  of  group  life. 

2.  An  understanding,  through  personal  visits  to  governmental  and 
social  agencies,  of  important  social,  civic  and  economic  problems 
that  confront  society  today. 

3.  An  appreciation  of  the  responsibility  of  each  individual  in  solving 
these  problems. 

4.  A  study  of  the  relations  of  human  beings  to  each  other  in  the 
process  of  making  a  living. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Development  of  Group  Life.   (Three  weeks). 

Unit  Two — The  Problem  of  Health  in  the  Community.   (Two  weeks). 

Unit  Three — The  Problem  of  Recreation.   (One  week). 

Unit  Four — How  the  Community  Cares  for  Dependents,  Defectives, 

and  Delinquents.    (Two  weeks). 
Unit  Five — The  Problem  of  Immigration.    (Two  weeks). 
Unit  Six — Other  Social  and  Civic  Problems  of  the  Community.  (Two 

weeks) . 

Unit  Seven — Economic  Problems  of  the  Community.    (Eight  weeks). 

t  XIT  OXE — DEVEIiOPMEXT  OF  GROUP  LIFE. 

(Three  weeks) . 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 
A.  Attitudes. 

1.  Appreciation  of  our  present  social  institutions  and  of  the 
long  struggle  necessary  to  develop  them. 

2.  Appreciation  of  the  fact  that  civilization  is  still  in  evolu- 
tion; that  problems  await  solution;  and  that  time  and  the 
greatest  effort  must  be  consumed  in  their  solution. 
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3.  Respect  for  all  who  contribute  to  and  maintain  social  order, 
and  a  conviction  of  the  responsibility  of  junior  high  school 
students  to  do  their  part  to  preserve  and  improve  it. 

B.  Habits. 

1.  Habit  on  part  of  students  to  discuss  these  questions  with 
people  outside  of  school  life. 

2.  Clear  and  accurate  oral  and  written  statements. 

C.  Abilities. 

1.  To  attack  problems  of  study  with  expedition;  to  follow 
study  outline. 

2.  To  initiate  and  pursue  independent  lines  of  study,  which 
may  suggest  themselves  to  students. 


II.      DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Setting — Interdependence  of  human 
life  today. 

1.  Comparison  with  life  in  frontier 
days. 

2.  Comparison  with  life  in  primi- 
tive times. 

3.  Dependence  of  individual  on 
group  and  of  group  on  individ- 
ual. 

B.  How  does  the  home  develop  good 
citizenship  and  cooperation  in 
group  life? 

1.  The  meaning  of  home, 
a.  Difference  between  a  house 

and  a  home. 

2.  The  family. 

a.  Basis  of  the  home. 

b.  Education  of  the  young  in 
the  family, 

3.  Elements  of  good  citizenship 
taught  in  home. 

a.  Loyalty  to  the  group. 

b.  Respect  for  rights  of  others. 

c.  Service. 

d.  Cooperation. 

e.  Respect  for  authority. 
Emphasize   responsibility  of 
home   for   developing  these 
ideals. 


Dangers  to  home  life. 

a.  Disease. 

b.  Poverty. 

c.  Employment  of  women  and 
children  in  industry. 

d.  Commercial  amusements. 
Emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
strength  of  the  nation  rests 
on  the  preservation  of  home 
life. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Hepner,  Our  Life  Together,  p.  1.  Ch. 
II,  The  Child  in  the  Family.  Women 
in  Industry,  p.  215.  The  Children's 
Bureau,  p.  127. 

Marshall,  Story,  Part  I,  Man  in  Early 
Groups  or  Societies.  The  Family, 
The  Great  Torch  Bearer,  pp.  307-313. 
Patriarchal  Family,  pp.  453-455.  Iro- 
quois Family,  pp.  47-49.  Industrial 
Arts  in  the  Colonial  Family,  pp.  307- 
309. 

Marshall,  Readings,  Part  I,  The 
Growth  of  Civilization. 

Woman  in  the  Modern  World,  pp. 
348-356. 

Phillips  and  Newlon,  How  Civilza- 
tion  Grows,  pp.  1-19.  The  Family,  pp. 
90-92,  221.  Child  Labor  in  England, 
and  America,  pp.  471-475. 
Rugg,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  Immigrant 
Standards  of  Living,  pp.  124-128. 
American  Standards  of  Living,  pp. 
129-134. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Bring  to  school  pictures  showing 
homes  of  people  of  primitive  times, 
colonial  times,  the  frontier,  and 
of  the  present,  including  San 
Francisco. 

2.  Bring  to  school  pictures  of  his- 
toric homes  of  America,  pictures 
of  Greek,  Roman,  Spanish,  etc., 
homes. 

3.  Make  comparisons  of  conditions 
favoring  good  home  life  in: 

Owned  home. 
Rented  home. 
Country  home. 
City  home. 
Tenement. 
Apartment. 

4.  What  is  an  ideal  home? 

5.  Show  how  radio  may  be  a  means 
of  reuniting  the  American  home. 

6.  Discuss  wise  budgets  for  families 
having  incomes  of  $1,200,  $1,800, 
$3,000. 
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C.  How  and  why  did  community  life 
develop? 

1.  Primitive  communities. 

a.  The  clan. 

b.  The  tribe. 

c.  Need  for  cooperation  and 
protection. 

d.  Government  in  these  groups 
democratic. 

2.  Frontier  communities. 

a.  Co5peration. 

b.  Law  and  order. 

1.  In  San  Francisco,  the 
Vigilantes. 

c.  Development  of  democracy. 

3.  Expansion  of  meaning  of  "com- 
munity." 

4.  Modern  communities. 

a.  Reasons  for  development  of 
cities  in  the  United  States 
and  the  world. 

b.  Social  control  in  the  com- 
munity. 

1.  Law,  custom,  public  opin- 
ion. 

2.  Curtailment  of  individual 
freedom  for  good  of  group. 

3.  What  the  commanlty  does 
for  its  citizens. 

4.  Organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment into  three  depart- 
ments to  secure  these 
ends. 

a.   Function  of  each. 


•3.  What  social  institutions  in  a  com- 
munity contribute  to  its  welfare. 
1.  The  school. 

a.  The  most  vital  interest  of 
the  community.  Why? 

b.  Purpose  of  schools. 

c.  Support  and  control. 

d.  Organization   of  the  school 
department  in  San  Francisco. 

1.  Number    and    kinds  of 
schools. 

2.  Service  of  each  kind. 

e.  How   schools   contribute  to 
community  welfare. 


7.  Discuss  value  of  long  period  of 
inlarrcy  in  human  beings — purpose 
— result — value. 

S.  Read  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His 
Children. 

9.  Read  Reynold's  How  Man  Con- 
quered Nature. 

Readings: 

Hepner.  Community  Si)irit,  pp.  16, 
351.  Life  in  the  City,  pp.  351-366. 
Marshall.  Story,  Community  defined, 
p.  46.    Custom,  law,  public  opinion, 
pp.  421-447. 

Phillips    and    Newlon.  Community 
Life  and  Social  Bonds,  pp.  92-95. 
City  and  Charter,  p.  223;  Growth  of 
Cities,  pp.  291-295. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Make  a  list  of  tribes  of  Indians  in 
the  United  States,  with  some  of 
the  distinctive  features  and  cus- 
toms of  each. 

2.  Find  out  what  you  can  abo  it  clan 
life  in  Scotland. 

3.  Look  up  the  "feuds"  and  "vendet- 
tas" of  families  of  the  American 
South,  Italy  and  Sicily. 

4.  Make  a  parallel  list  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the 
tribal  and  clan  life. 

5.  How  is  caste  in  India  a  variety  of 
clan  life? 

6.  What  kinds  of  communities  were 
found  in  California  from  1776-1850? 

7.  What  causes  led  to  the  settlement 
of  a  community  in  San  Francisco? 

S.  In  what  projects  is  oar  local  com- 
munity interested? 

9.  Show  how  early  democratic  forms 
of  government  developed  into 
kingdoms,  with  established  reign- 
ing families. 

Readings : 

Hepner,  Education  in  the  Commun- 
ity, pp.  28-54. 

Marshall,    Story,    Passing    on  the 

Torch,  pp.  313-320. 

Phillips    and     Newlon,  Education 

Necessary  to  a  Democracy,  pp.  252- 

273. 

Ru2g,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  The  School,  pp. 
55-75. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Bring  to  class  pictures  showing 
the  evolution  of  school  buildings 
in  America. 

2.  Bring  to  class  pictures  of  schools, 
old  and  new  in  San  Francsico. 

3.  List  the  advantages  modern 
schools  give  children  compared 
with  those  given  by  schools  of 

your  parents'  times.  Grandpa- 
rents'. 
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2.  The  church. 

a.  Religious  freedom  guaran- 
teed in  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

b.  Work  of  the  church. 

1.  Religious. 

2.  Educational. 

3.  Welfare. 


The  Press. 

a.  Development  of  early  news- 
papers. 

b.  Struggle  for  freedom  of  press. 

c.  Freedom  of  press  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution. 

d.  Organization  of  a  modern 
newspaper. 

e.  Power  of  the  press  for  good 
or  evil. 

1.  Kinds    and    numbers  of 
periodicals. 

2.  Influence  on  public  opin- 
ion. 

3.  Control   by    parties  and 
persons. 

4.  Value  of  partisan  papers. 
The  platform. 

a.  Freedom  of  speech  and  right 
to  assemble  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 

b.  Possible  influence  of  the 
radio. 


4.  What  are  some  of  the  most  famous 
colleges  of  the  United  States? 
Look  up  the  history  of  one  of 
them, 

5.  Debate  the  question:  The  modern 
school  does  more  for  the  child 
than  the  home. 

6.  Discuss  the  questions:  Education 
takes  the  place  of  experience.  Ed- 
ucation is  more  valuable  than  ex- 
perience. 

7.  Look  up  statistics  giving  com- 
parative chances  for  success  of 
students  who  left  grammar  school 
before  graduating,  grammar,  high 
school  and  college  graduates. 

Readings: 

Marshall,    Story,    The    Church  as 
Torch  Bearer,  pp.  321-325. 
Phillips  and  Newlon,  The  Church  in 
the  Community,  pp.  477,  480-484. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Collect  pictures  of  San  Francisco 
churches. 

2.  Collect  pictures  of  the  great  ca- 
thedrals of  the  world,  including 
temples,  mosques,  etc. 

3.  Bring  to  class  pictures  of  works 
of  art  based  on  religious  themes. 

4.  Look  up  the  story  of: 

a.  The  Passion  Play  of  Oberam- 
mergau. 

b.  California  Missions. 

c.  David  Livingstone. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  church  promotes  good  citizen- 
ship. 

6.  Look  up  the  church,  monasteries, 
etc.,  of  Medieval  times. 

Readings: 

Marshall,  Story,  Printing,  pp.  225-235. 

Publishing  as  a  Way  of  Passing  the 

Torch,  pp.  326-330. 

Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,   What  People 

Read,  pp.  177-185,  193-194. 

Hepner,  Ch.  VI,  The  Newspaper  in 

the  Community. 

Phillips  and  Newlon,  Influence  of 
the  Press,  p.  275.  The  School  Pa- 
per, p.  285.  Ch.  XIV.  The  Newspaper. 
The  Radio,  pp.  285-286. 
Marshall,  Readings,  Newspapers,  pp. 
259-269;  Books,  pp.  249-259;  Paper 
Making,  pp.  240-249. 
Adams,  Lectures  and  Debates,  pp. 
201-202. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Set  up  in  class  criteria  for  evalu- 
ating magazines  and  newspapers, 
a.  Define  criteria,  evaluate. 

2.  Discuss  in  class,  value  of  a  num- 
ber of  current  periodicals  accord- 
ing to  these  criteria. 
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3.  Do  the  same  for  newspapers. 


4.  Make  a  list  of  newspapers  quoted 
in  Literary  Digest;  send  to  these 
papers  for  sample  copies;  compare 
and  evaluate. 


Bibliography. 
References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 


1.  Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  pp.  1-247. 

2.  Rugg,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  pp.  124-134. 

3.  Marshall,  Leon  C:  The  Story  of  Human  Progress.  1926.   Macmillan.  pp. 

1-72,  225-235,  307-325,  421-455. 

4.  Marshall,  Leon  C:  Readings  in  the  Storv  of  Human  Progress.  1926.  Mac- 
millan, pp.  1-48,  249-269,  348-356. 

5.  Phillips.  D.  E.,  and  Xewlon.  Jesse  H.:  The  New  Social  Civics,  1926.  Rand, 
McNally,  pp.  1-54,  90-95,  221-295,  472-484. 

6.  Hepner,  W.  R.,  and  F.  K.:  The  Good  Citizen.    1924.    Houghton,  Mifflin. 
Ch.  I,  II,  VI,  XXIII. 

7.  Finnev,  Ross  L. :  General  Social  Science.  1926.  Macmillan.  Ch.  II,  III,  XV, 

x^^,  XVII,  XXV,  xxvi,  xlii,  xliii,  lxix. 

S.   Adams.  Edwin  A.:  A  Community  Civics.  1920.  Scribner's.  pp.  5-207. 

9.  Reed,  Thos.  H.:  Loyal  Citizenship.  1922.  World,  pp.  66,  95,  109-116,  188-191. 

10.  Beard  and  Bagley:  The  History  of  the  American  People.  Revised  edition, 
1924.   State  series,  pp.  33-41.  319-327,  355-359,  573-579. 

11.  Reynolds,  Minnie  J.:  How  Man  Conquered  Nature.  Every  Child  series.  1925. 
Macmillan.    pp.  1-249. 

12.  Hill,  Howard  C:  Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems.  1922.  Ginn.  pp.  1-136. 


1.  Earle,  Alice  Morse:    Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days.   1898.  Macmillan. 

2.  Ellwood,  Chas.  A.:  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems.  Revised,  1919. 
American  Book  Co. 

3.  Munro  and  Ozanne:  Social  Civics.   1924.  Macmillan. 

4.  Snedden,  David:    Civic  Education.   1922.  World. 

5.  Towne,  Ezra  T.:  Social  Problems,  Revised  edition,  1924.  Macmillan. 

6.  Tryon,  R.  M.:   The  Teaching  of  Historv  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 
1921.  Ginn. 

7.  See  also  Bibliographies  for  Teachers  suggested  by  Rugg  and  by  Hepner. 

UXIT  TWO — THE  PROBLEM  OF  HEALTH  IX  THE  CO>L>a'XITY. 

(Two  weeks) . 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

Attitudes,  Habits,  Abilities. 


1.  To  encourage  students  to  give  careful  attention  to  the 
prime  laws  of  health,  realizing  that  joy  of  living,  and 
efficient  working  are  dependent  upon  good  health. 

2.  To  study  in  an  elementary  way  a  few  of  the  health  prob- 
lems of  the  community  in  order  that  the  student  may 
be  able  to  understand  and  explain  their  principal  causes. 

3.  To  show  the  principal  ways  in  which  San  Francisco  is  at- 
tempting to  solve  its  health  problems,  and  develop  in  the 
student  a  cooperative  and  useful  knowledge  of  the  agencies, 
both  public  and  private,  dealing  with  these  problems. 

4.  To  show  that  personal  responsibility  in  aiding  all  agencies 
that  are  helping  to  solve  these  problems,  is  part  of  the  duty 
of  citizenship. 


II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 


II.      DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  San  Francisco  protects  the  health  i 
of  the  community  because  of  the 
value  of  health. 


Readings: 
Frankel  and  Fleisher,  pp.  163-199. 
Hill  and  Sellers,  pp.  43-55. 
Kipling,  p.  212. 

Lyman  and  Hill,  Book  I,  pp.  245-336, 
41S-44S. 


Procedures   and  Materials 


1.  Good  health  and  greater  joy  in 
living. 
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2.  Good  health   and   greater  effi- 
ciency in  work. 


B.  San  Francisco  protects  the  health 
of  the  community  through  the 
Board  of  Health,  responsible  for: 

1.  Pure  water. 

2.  Inspecting  all  food  offered  for 
sale. 

a.  Pure  food  and  drugs  acts. 
Food  ordinances  (S.  F.  Board 

of  Health). 

b.  Milk  inspection  laws. 
1.  Pasteurization. 

c.  Market  regulations  and  meat 
inspection. 

3.  Housing  regulations. 

a.   State  tenement  law. 

4.  Disposal  of  waste. 

a.  Garbage. 

b.  Sewage. 

5.  Fight  against  disease. 

a.  Quarantine  regulations. 

b.  Maintenance  of  health  cen- 
ters, clinics,  city  and  school 
physicians,  school  nurses. 

c.  Open  air  schools. 

d.  Maintenance  of  city  hospital 
and  training  school  for 
nurses. 

1.  Requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  nurses'  training. 

e.  Maintenance  of  emergency 
hospitals. 


C.  The  Board  of  Education,  providing: 
1.  Health  education  in  the  schools. 

D.  The  County  Medical  Society  by: 

1.   Maintenance     of  professional 
standards. 

a.  Number  of  years'  study 
necessary  for  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  in  California. 

b.  How  doctors  of  medicine  are 
licensed  to  practice. 

E.  California  and  Stanford  Universi- 
ties through: 

1.  Maintenance  of  medical  schools. 


Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  pp.  136-138. 
J.  Russell  Smith,  pp.  3-14. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Name  ten  opportunities  offered  by 
San  Francisco  for  gaining  and 
keeping  health. 

2.  Give  three  reasons  why  a  health 
examination  is  an  advantage. 

Readings: 

Lyman  and  Hill,  Book  HI,  p.  138. 
Munroe,  pp.  455-464. 
Ragg,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  pp.  140-146. 
Better  Health — periodical  edited  by 
Dr.  Philip  King  Brown,  S.  F.,  last 
two  issues. 

Hygeia — periodical  published  by  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Read 
current  issue. 

The  Nation's  Health — read  last  is- 
sue. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Locate  the  different  countries 
from  which  your  breakfast  came. 

2.  Copy  the  diagram  showing  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Board  of  Health. 
(Found  in  back  of  1926  Report, 
S.  F.  Board  of  Health,  school  li- 
brary.) 

3.  Give  five  reasons: 

a.  Why  it  is  important  to  have 
pure  water  for  drinking. 

b.  Why  the  inspection  of  milk  is 
important  for  the  health  of  the 
city. 

4.  Give  the  source  of  San  Francisco's 
drinking  water. 

5.  The  Los  Angeles  aqueduct  carry- 
ing the  drinking  water  for  the  city 
is  235  miles  long.  How  long  is  the 
New  York  aqueduct?  (C.  F.  Hill, 
p.  189.) 

G.  W  hat  steps  does  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Health  take  to  in- 
sure pure  water  and  pure  milk  to 
the  city. 

hi^  ;s  Metch-Hetchy? 

8.  Have  four  girls  visit  the  health 
center  nearest  your  school  and  re- 
port one  day's  activities  as  their 
written  lesson. 

9.  List  four  different  ways  in  which 
cities  dispose  of  their  garbage. 
Find  out  how  Oakland,  Berkeley, 
Los  Angeles  and  New  York  dis- 
pose of  theirs. 

10.  Why  should  any  contagious  dis- 
ease be  quickly  reported  to  the 
Health  Department?  Who  may  do 
it? 

11.  If  you  wanted  to  be  a  licensed 
plumber,  name  four  ordinances 
with  which  you  should  be  familiar. 
Consult  library  for  book  of  ordi- 
nances. 
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F. 


G. 


2.  Maintenance  of  training  schools 

for  nurses. 
The  Community  Chest,  through: 
1.  Maintenance  of  clinics  in  ten 


hospitals. 
Maintenance 
Association. 
Maintenance 
Association. 
Maintenance 
and  Visiting 


of  Visiting  Nurse 


of  Tuberculosis 


of  Health  Centers 
Nurses  in  connec- 
tion with  settlements  and  neigh- 
borhood associations. 
Maintenance  of  agencies  fur- 
nishing facilities  for  health  edu- 
cation. 

Maintenance  of  sanatoria  and 
convalescent  homes. 


12.  Have  two  girls  who  are  Interested 
in  nursing  as  a  profession  report 
on  the  requirements  for  nurses' 
training  at: 

a.  Children's  Hospital. 

b.  S.  F.  City  and  County  Hospital. 
(Consult  school  library.) 

13.  What  has  your  school  done  to  im- 
prove the  health  in  your  locality? 

14.  Write  a  letter  to  the  mother  of 
one  of  your  schoolmates,  describ- 
ing a  clinic  and  telling  her  how 
she  may  take  her  son  there  for 
examination  of  his  sore  throat. 
Give  the  name  of  the  hospital,  the 
address  and  the  time  she  is  to  go. 
(Information  may  be  obtained  by 
telephoning  the  social  service  de- 
partment of  any  hospital  clinic 
supported  by  the  Community 
Chest,  listed  in  directory,  school 
library.) 

15.  List  the  hospitals  in  San  Fran- 
cisco partly  supported  by  the  Com- 
munity Chest.  How  many  patients 
are  cared  for  annually?  Call  the 
Hospital  Council  for  this  informa- 
tion, Douglas  9160. 

16.  How  many  clinic  patients  were 
cared  for  in  1926,  in  hospitals 
supported  by  the  Community 
Chest?  (cf.  Community  Chest 
Speakers'  Manual,  p.  9.) 


State  and  Federal  Aids  to  Health     Suggested  Activities: 


Conservation. 

1.   State  aid. 

a.  State  Board  of  Health. 

1.  Licensing  board  for 
nurses. 

b.  Licensing   board   for  physi- 
cians. 

c.  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare. 


Federal  aid. 

a.  League  of  National  Health 
organization. 

b.  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

1.  Quarantine  service— Angel 
Island. 

2.  Marine  Hospital  —  Pre- 
sidio. 

3.  Rodent  extermination. 


1.  In  what  ways  does  the  Community 
Chest  help  to  maintain  health  in 
the  community? 

2.  Read  the  life  of  Trudeau  and  Pas- 
teur in  Health  Hero  Pamphlets 
and  tell  what  they  have  done  for 
the  health  of  the  world.  (See 
school  library.) 

3.  From  the  catalogue  of  a  university 
medical  school,  find  out  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  special  study  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine. 

4.  For  one  week  cut  out  of  the  news- 
papers and  paste  into  your  note- 
book, clippings  referring  to  health 
movements,  local,  state  and  na- 
tional. 

5.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  to  the  City  Board 
of  Health? 

Readings: 
Lyman  and  Hill,  Book  III,  pp.  89-125. 
Sweetser,  pp.  162-174. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Have  pupils  invite  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing speakers  for  a  classroom 
talk: 
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:  c.  Children's  bureau  of  Depart- 
V        ment  of  Labor. 

d.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
H.  Personal  responsibility  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

1.  Personal  obedience  to  the  rules 
of  health. 

2.  Cooperation  with  health  officers 
in  enforcement  of  health  laws. 

3.  Support  of  agencies. 

a.   Supplementing  public  agen- 
cies     in     conservation  of 
1  health. 


a.  Miss  Eleanor  Stockton,  Director 
of  Field  Nursing,  Board  of 
Health.  Telephone  Market  1491. 
Subject:  How  San  Francisco 
Watches  Over  the  Health  of 
Her  Children. 

b.  Miss  Naomi  Deutsch,  Director 
of  Visiting  Nurses'  Association, 
1636  Bush  St.  Telephone  Wal- 
nut 4241.  Subject:  How  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Can  Assist  in  the 
Home  Where  There  Is  Sickness. 

2,  From  the  supplementary  material 
that  is  with  this  course,  find  out 
the  name  of  the  Director  of  Social 
Service  in  the  hospital  nearest 
the  school.  Ask  a  pupil  to  ask  her 
to  give  a  talk  to  the  class  on  the 
following  subject:  What  Is  Hospi- 
tal Social  Service  and  How  Can  I 
Help  to  Maintain  It? 


Bibliography. 
Health. 

References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Connor,  Ralph:  The  Doctor,  entire. 

2.  Grenfell,  Wilfred  T.:  A  Labrador  Doctor.  Tales  of  the  Labrador.  Revell. 
entire. 

3.  Hill,  Howard  C:  Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems.   1922.  Ginn  &  Co. 
pp.  174-198. 

4.  King  and  Barnard:  Our  Community  Life.  1926.  John  C.  Winston,  pp.  43-56. 

5.  Kipling,  Rudyard:  Songs  for  Youth.   1925.   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  p.  212. 

6.  Lyman,  R.  L.,  and  Hill,  H,  C. :  Literature  and  Living,  Book  I.  1925.  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons,  pp.  418-448;  Book  III,  pp  89-125. 

7.  Munro,  William  B.:  Current  Problems  in  Citizenship.  1924.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  pp.  455-464. 

8.  Rinehart,  Mary  Roberts:   "K."  entire. 

9.  Rugg,  H.  and  E.,  and  Schweppe,  E. :   Town  and  City  Life  in  America. 
1925.  Harold  Rugg,  the  Lincoln  School,  New  York  City,  pp.  123-124, 

10.  Smith,  J.  Russell:   The  World's  Food  Resources.  1919.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

11.  Sweetser,  Arthur:  The  League  of  Nations  at  Work.  1920.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  pp.  162-174. 

Pamphlets  and  Reports  (to  be  found  in  school  library). 

1.  Report  on  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health.  1926. 

2.  City  Ordinances  relative  to  food,  water,  milk,  plumbing. 

3.  Catalog  of  Stanford  University  Medical  School.  1927. 

4.  Catalog  of  University  of  California  Medical  School.  1927. 

5.  Bulletins  of  the  San  Francisco  Tuberculosis  Association. 

6.  Bulletins  of  the  Community  Chest. 

7.  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  1926. 

References  for  Pupils'  Readings  (continued). 

1.  Bulletins  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

2.  Better  Health,  periodical  of  health  published  in  San  Francisco. 

3.  Biennial  Report  of  California  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  up  to 
June  30,  1926. 

Suggested  Magazines  for  References. 

1.  The  Survey — periodical  issued  bi-monthly  by  the  Survey  Associates,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 

2.  Hygeia — health  magazine  issued  monthly  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, 535  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

3.  American  Journal  of  Public  Health — Published  monthly  by  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Health — Additional  Sources  of  Information. 

1.  The  National  Child  Welfare  Association,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
maintains  a  monthly  loose  leaf  educational  service  which  contains  many 
suggestions  for  the  maintenance  of  health. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  U.  C, 
will  send  a  list  of  publications  on  request. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL. 

Unit  Two — Health. 

That  health  may  be  bought  is  beginning  to  be  understood  by  many  cities. 
Public  Health  and  School  Departments  have  rapidly  taken  over  many  activities 
sponsored  in  the  beginning  by  private  funds.  It  has  been  said  that  the  disease 
germ  is  no  respecter  of  geographic  divisions.  It  therefore  behooves  Nob  Hill  to 
clean  up  Chinatown,  for  the  health  of  the  whole  body  depends  upon  the  sound- 
ness of  its  parts. 

Board  of  Health. 

Unit  II. — Refer  to  outline  of  this  topic  in  preceding  pages. 

A.  The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health,  consisting  of  7  appointed  members, 
selects  from  an  eligible  civil  service  list  a  health  officer;  he  engages,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Health,  the  following  department  heads: 

1.  Superintendent  of  San  Francisco  Hospital. 

2.  Superintendent  of  Laguna  Honda  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm. 

3.  Director  Division  Child  Hygiene. 

4.  Director  Division  Field  Nursing. 

5.  Director  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene. 

6.  Chief  Epidemiologist. 

7.  City  Physicians. 

8.  Chief  Plumbing  Inspector. 

9.  Chief  Housing  Inspector. 

10.  Chief  Food  Inspector. 

11.  Chief  Milk  and  Water  Inspector. 

12.  Chief  Vital  Statistics. 

1.  The  San  Francisco  Hospital  is  maintained  to  care  for  those  who  are  sick 
and  cannot  afford  the  services  of  a  physician. 

2.  Five  Emergency  Hospitals  are  maintained  for  emergency  service  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  city. 

3.  The  Laguna  Honda  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  is  for  the  care  of  those 
who  have  no  home,  no  friends  or  relatives  to  support  them,  and  who  are 
too  sick  or  aged  to  care  for  themselves. 

4.  The  Division  of  Field  Nursing  has  charge  o:  the  school  nurses,  who  call 
on  pupils  reported  absent  from  school  on  account  of  illness.  The  nurses 
work  under  the  direction  of  a  physician  and  teach  health  habits  in  the 
home.  The  child  welfare  nurses,  supervision  of  health  centers  and  foster 
homes;  the  nutrition  classes,  the  open  air  classes  and  tuberculosis  nurses 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  Field  Nursing  Division. 

5.  The  Director  of  Mental  Hygiene  maintains  four  clinics  for  mental  examina- 
tions. 

6.  The  City  Physicians  furnish  professional  service  to  those  who  cannot  afford 
the  services  of  a  private  physician  and  are  too  ill  to  attend  a  clinic. 

7.  The  Director  of  Plumbing  Inspection  licenses  all  plumbers  and  certifies 
that  they  are  familiar  with  the  city  plumbing  regulations. 

8.  The  Division  of  Housing  inspects  all  housing  facilities. 

9.  The  Division  of  Food  Inspection  is  responsible  for  all  food  sold  in  San 
Francisco, 

10.  The  Division  of  Milk  Inspection  inspects  all  milk  sold  in  San  Francisco. 

11.  The  Division  of  Water  Inspection  certifies  to  the  city  that  all  sources  of 
water  supply  are  safe  and  pure. 

12.  The  School  Physicians  examine  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  each  year  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  any  of  them  is  suffering  from  a  disease 
or  deformity  that  may  prove  a  serious  handicap  for  progress  in  school  or 
success  in  later  life.  Children  found  to  be  underweight  or  suffering  from 
any  disability  have  this  brought  to  the  attention  of  their  parents  so  that  the 
condition  may  be  corrected.  Defective  vision  and  hearing  are  often  dis- 
covered and  promptly  attended  to.  Dental  examinations  and  treatment  are 
available  to  all  school  children. 
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13.  The  following  Health  Centers  are  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Health. 
Mothers  of  infants  and  children  of  pre-school  age,  regardless  of  social 
status,  are  invited  to  attend.  There  are  no  fees.  The  program  includes 
physical  examination  and  measurement,  advice  about  child  feeding,  vac- 
cination for  smallpox  and  protection  against  diphtheria.  Children  in  need 
of  corrective  work  are  referred  to  the  proper  agent.  The  total  attendance 
at  these  thirteen  Health  Centers  from  June  30,  1925,  to  July.  1,  1926,  was 
12,241. 

Health  Center.    Address.  Day  and  Hour. 


1. 

Bav  View,  166  Quesada  Avenue  

 Tuesday, 

9 

to 

11 

A. 

M. 

2. 

Bernal,  300  Bennington  Street  

 Friday, 

9 

to 

11 

A. 

M. 

o 
o. 

Emporium,  Infants'  Department  

 Monday, 

9 

to 

11 

A. 

M. 

4. 

Emporium,  Infants'  Department  

 Thursday, 

9 

to 

11 

A. 

M. 

5. 

Emporium,  Infants'  Department  

 Friday, 

1 

to 

3 

P. 

M. 

6. 

Mission,  3000  Twenty-fourth  Street  

 Tuesday, 

1 

to 

3 

P. 

M. 

7. 

Mission,  3000  Twenty-fourth  Street  

 Friday, 

1 

to 

3 

P. 

M. 

8. 

Precita,  534  Precita  Avenue  

 Thursday, 

1 

to 

3 

P. 

M. 

9. 

Potrero,  935  De  Haro  Street  

 Wednesday, 

1 

to 

3 

P. 

M. 

10. 

Russ,  1085  Mission  Street  

 Friday, 

1 

to 

3 

P. 

M. 

11. 

Telegraph  Hill,  1736  Stockton  Street 

 Tuesday, 

9 

to 

11 

A. 

M. 

12. 

Telegraph  Hill,  1736  Stockton  Street  

 Wednesday, 

1 

to 

3 

P. 

M. 

13. 

Visitacion,  66  Raymond  Avenue  

Wednesday, 

9 

to 

11 

A. 

M. 

C.  Outline: 

The  Board  of  Education  of  San  Francisco,  in  compliance  with  a  State  Lav/, 
provides  Health  Education  in  the  schools. 

1.  Health  Habits  are  stressed  in  hygiene  classes. 

2.  Physical  education  department  conducts  gymnastic  exercises  and  games  and 
gives  individual  advice  as  to  posture,  hours  of  sleep,  etc.,  where  needed. 

3.  Cafeterias  are  established  and  milk  is  sold  at  cost  in  the  schools. 

4.  Special  attention  is  given  to  underweight  children. 

5.  At  the  Shriners',  Children's  and  City  Hospital  there  are  schools  for  crippled 

children.  There  is  also  a  special  school  for  crippled  children  maintained  by 
the  Board  of  Education. 

6.  Classes  are  held  for  the  special  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

D.  Outline: 

The  County  Medical  Society  for  physicians  performs  somewhat  the  same 
function  that  the  teachers'  association  does  for  teachers.  It  upholds  legislation 
which  provides  for  the  licensing  of  physicians,  and  maintains  high  technical 
and  ethical  standards  in  the  medical  profession,  through  conferences,  research 
and  mutual  cooperation. 

E.  Outline: 

The  University  of  California  and  Stanford  University  maintain  medical 
schools  in  which  the  standard  is  Class  A.  Good  health  and  superior  scholarship 
are  necessary  for  admission.  Training  schools  for  nurses,  for  which  four  years 
of  collegiate  training  are  required,  are  maintained  by  both  universities. 

F.  Outline: 

1.  The  Community  Chest,  organized  in  1923,  is  an  association  of  104  health, 
recreation  and  relief  agencies.  Its  purpose  is  to  coordinate  the  social  program 
of  the  city  and  provide  funds  for  the  support  of  the  member  agencies  in  one 
annual  appeal.  The  Chest  collects,  disburses  and  accounts  for  contributions 
and  studies  service  rendered  by  each  agency.  Approximately  125,000  citizens 
contribute  to  the  support  of  agencies  in  the  Chest,  and  the  annual  budget  of 
over  two  million  dollars  is  wisely  and  economically  disbursed  by  a  committee 
of  15  men  and  women,  who  give  their  services  for  the  welfare  of  the  city. 

The  health  activities  supported  by  the  Community  Chest  include  clinics 
in  ten  hospitals. 

Physicians  advise  a  health  examination  at  least  once  a  year.  Clinics  are 
maintained  in  ten  hospitals  through  the  generosity  of  physicians  who  give  their 
services  at  a  nominal  fee,  and  through  the  support  of  the  Community  Chest. 
A  clinic  is  an  office,  situated  usually  in  a  hospital,  where  those  who  are  ill  and 
cannot  afford  a  private  physician,  receive  free  medical  advice  and  medicine  at  i 
cost.  The  incidental  costs  of  clinics  in  the  following  ten  hospitals  are  paid  by 
the  Community  Chest:  (Applications  for  care  may  be  made  to  the  Director 
of  Social  Service  in  any  of  these  hospitals.) 
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Director  of  Social 

Hospital  Service  Address  Tel.  No. 

Children's   Miss  Edna  Shirpser   3700  California  Pacific  S9U0 

Chinese   Miss  Lum   8:3r>  Jackson  St  Kearny 

Franklin  Miss  Sophie  Banner  Xoe  St.  and  Diiboce  Park  349 

Mary's  Help   Sister  Zoe  145  Guerrero  St  Market  737 

Lane  Hospital  of      Miss  Florence 

Stanford  Univ   Cummings   Clay  and  Webster  Sts  West  6193 

St.  Mary's   Mrs.  Kielty  2200  Hayes  St  Pacific  4240 

St.  Luke's   Mrs.  O'Day   ^27th  and  Valencia  Mission  S600 

Mount  Zion   Miss  Abrams   2200  Post  St  West  7200 

S.  F.  Polyclinic  ..  Miss  M.  E.  Pagan  1535  Jackson  St  Gray.  88 

Univ.  of  California, 

Out-Patient  Dept...Miss  Rose  Steinhart  ....Parnassus  &  3rd  Ave  Sunset  3600 

2.  The  Community  Chest  maintains  the  San  Francisco  Tuberculosis  Associa 
tion,  which  is  a  social  laboratory  where  methods  for  fighting  tuberculosis  are 

'^initiated  and  demonstrated  and  their  administration  ultimately  turned  over  to 
the  proper  public  or  private  authority. 

In  1907  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in  San  Francisco  was  256  per 
100,000  population;  in  1926,  it  was  102  per  100,000.  Christmas  seals  offered  for 
sale  yearly,  support  part  of  the  the  work  of  the  Tuberculosis  Association.  Any 
inquiry  regarding  this  work  will  be  answered  by  telephoning  Sutter  1534. 

3.  The  Visiting  Nurse  Association  was  organized  in  January,  1926  to  give 
skilled  nursing  care  to  the  sick  in  their  homes;  to  prevent  illness  and  promote 
health  by  instruction  in  hygiene  and  sanitation;  to  bring  facilities  for  health 
to  the  families  in  which  the  nurses  work;  to  raise  the  standard  of  health  in 
every  familv  in  which  the  nurse  serves.  1636  Bash  Street,  Telephone  Graystone 
9100. 

4.  Maintenance  of  health  centers  and  visiting  nurses  in  connection  with  settle- 
ments and  neighborhood  associations  was  begun  in  San  Francisco  by  generous 
minded  citizens  when  population  centers  became  dense,  and  the  mortality  in 
certain  districts  was  high.  The  residents  of  the  settlements,  the  visiting  nurses, 
and  the  physicians  who  give  their  services,  all  give  friendly  help  and  assistance 
to  those  in  their  neighborhood  who  are  in  need. 

The  following  centers  in  San  Francisco  have  clinics: 

Name  Address  Tel.  No. 

1.  Canon  Kip  Community  Center  246  Second  Street  Garfield  659 

2.  San  Bruno  Community  Center  2574  San  Bruno  Ave  Randolph  40 

3.  Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood  Assn  1736  Stockton  St  Garfield  67S3 

5.  Certain  health  activities  are  maintained  by  the  Community  Chest  in  con- 
nection with  the  following  agencies: 

Agency  Address  Tel.  No. 

Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 

Hebrew  Assn....  121  Haight  St  Park  4646 

Yo  mg  Men's  and  Young  Ladies'  Institute 

Juniors  50  Oak  St  Market  670 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  220  Golden  Gate  Ave  Franklin  461 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  620  Sutter  St  Prospect  6500 

Classes  in  health  education  are  offered  to  boys  and  girls  by  these  agencies 
for  a  nominal  sum,  and  the  balance  is  paid  by  the  Community  Chest. 

6.  The  following  agencies  maintained  by  the  Community  Chest  are  instru- 
mental in  conserving  community  health,  by  providing  convalescent  care: 

1.  The  Bothin  Convalescent  Home  furnishes  convalescent  care  to  children, 
boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  to  women.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
in  Manor,  Marin  Co..  and  a  trained  nurse  and  superintendent  are  in  resi- 
dence. The  charge  made  for  the  service  rendered  is  very  small  and  the 
Community  Chest  pays  the  difference.  Inquiry  regarding  applications  for 
care  can  be  made  at  the  Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood  Association,  Gar- 
field 6783. 

2.  St.  Dorothy's  Rest  Association  conducts  a  summer  vacation  home  for 
convalescent,  undernourished  and  crippled  children.  It  is  located  at 
Camp  Meeker,  Sonoma  County.  The  San  Francisco  office  is  2209  Broder- 
ick  Street,  and  the  telephone  number  is  Fillmore  3491.  Charge  for  care 
is  very  reasonable  and  the  balance  of  expense  is  paid  by  the  Community 
Chest. 
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3.  The  Stanford  Home  for  Convalescent  Children  is  located  on  the  Stanford 
University  grounds  at  Palo  Alto.  This  home  furnishes  free  convalescent 
care  to  children  from  two  to  twelve  years  of  age,  referred  by  hospitals 
and  clinics.  The  home  is  beautifully  situated  with  two  houses,  one  for 
patients  who  must  stay  in  bed,  and  the  other  for  children  who  are  able  to 
be  up  and  about.  There  is  a  school  in  connection  with  the  home.  Appli- 
cation for  care  may  be  made  to  the  Social  Service  Department  of  Lane 
Hospital,  Telephone  West  6193.  The  maintenance  cost  of  this  home  is 
paid  by  the  Community  Chest. 

4.  Arequipa  Sanatarium,  situated  in  Manor,  Marin  County,  treats  early  cases 
of  tuberculosis  in  young  women.  The  charge  is  nominal  and  the  balance 
of  the  cost  is  paid  by  the  Community  Chest.  Application  for  care  can 
be  made  by  telephoning  the  city  office  of  the  secretary,  Graystone  504. 

State  Aids  to  Health  Conservation. 

1.  A  licensing  board  of  ten  physicians,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, issues  licenses  to  all  physicians  qualified  to  practice  in  the  state. 
This  board  aids  in  the  maintenance  of  professional  standards,  somewhat 
as  the  credentials  department  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  does  for 
teachers. 

An  examination  for  the  registration  of  nurses  is  held  every  six  months 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  or  by  three  examiners  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Those  who  successfully  pass  the  examina- 
tion are  certified  Registered  Nurses  in  California. 

2.  The  State  Board  of  Health  is  made  up  of  seven  physicians  appointed 
by  the  governor.  Its  main  business  is  the  initiation  and  administration 
of  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  state.  Prevention 
of  disease  through  uniform  quarantine  regulations,  sanitary  control  of 
state  buildings,  provision  for  pure  drugs  and  foods,  pure  water  supply, 
and  needed  anti-toxins  and  vaccines,  and  maintenance  of  the  Bureau 
of  Vital  Statistics  are  among  its  duties.  One  important  department, 
the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  during  the  two  years  from  July  1,  1924, 
to  June  30,  1926,  placed  41  nurses  for  the  care  of  mothers  and  babies  in 
23  counties.  The  Sheppard-Towner  Bill,  which  should  be  investigated 
by  the  class,  is  responsible  for  this  work.  Forty-three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  children  were  examined  by  the  field  staff  of  the 
Child  Hygiene  Department  during  the  biennium  referred  to  above.  Re- 
ports of  this  Department  of  the  State  are  on  file  in  the  library. 

3.  The  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  In  1927  the  State  Bureau  of 
Children's  Aid  and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  were  merged 
into  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  This  department  adminis- 
ters state  aid  to  needy  children.  It  also  supervises  all  children's  institu- 
tions exclusive  of  state  institutions,  old  peoples'  homes,  boarding  homes 
for  children,  and  all  child-placing  agencies  are  under  the  supervision 
of  this  department.  Inspection  of  day  nurseries  and  investigation  of 
all  adoptions  of  children  are  recent  duties  assigned  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare.  The  last  report  of  this  department  may  be 
found  in  the  library. 

Federal  Aids. 

1.  The  health  organization  of  the  League  of  Nations,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  America  is  only  an  unofficial  member,  has  an  important  rela- 
tion to  the  health  conservation  of  the  United  States. 

The  main  function  of  the  health  organization  is  to  be  a  clearing  house 
for  epidemiological  intelligence  and  a  central  agency  for  collecting 
information  on  health  questions  of  international  concern.  This  informa- 
tion is  particularly  valuable  to  a  seaport  city  like  San  Francisco,  where 
danger  from  epidemic  carried  from  foreign  shores  continually  presents 
itself. 

2.  The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  throagh  its  Quarantine  Department, 
guards  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  through  inspection  of  all  boats. 
The  Rodent  Extermination  Department  examines  and  destroys  all  infec- 
tion-carrying squirrels  or  rats  and  works  with  the  City  Health  Depart- 
ment. 

3.  The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  makes  valuable  inves- 
tigations and  studies,  the  results  of  which  are  available  to  all  who  are 
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interested.  A  regular  bulletin  giving  information  regarding  child  welfare, 
national  and  international  is  published. 

4.  The  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  through  its  Dairy  Products,  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables, Grain,  Livestock  and  Wool,  and  Animal  Industry  Departments, 
carries  on  an  inspection  of  all  products  shipped  from  outside  the  state. 
Bulletins  of  great  value  to  ranchers  may  be  obtained  from  the  San 
Francisco  office. 

UNIT  THREE — THE  PROBLEM  OF  RECREATION. 

(One  week). 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Realization  of  necessity  for  recreation  for  everyone. 

2.  Formation  of  habits  of  participation  in  recreation  activi- 
ties which  will  carry  over  into  adult  life. 

3.  Ability  to  locate  and  give  requirements  for  participation 
in  several  community  agencies  for  recreation  and  education. 

4.  Ability  to  develop  a  hobby  which  will  be  a  recreation. 


II. 
A. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 
Content 

Provision  for  recreation  is  a  neces- 
sity because  of: 

1.  Restricted  housing  conditions. 

2.  Monotony  of  labor. 

3.  Need  for  physical  and  mental 
relaxation. 

4.  Importance  of  team-play  and  co- 
operation in  community  life. 

5.  Demand  of  the  people. 


B. 


Recreation  is  provided  for  San 
Francisco  by: 

1.  The  Federal  Government. 

a.  National  Conference  on  Out- 
Door  Recreation. 

b.  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

c.  National  Park  Service. 

2.  The  Playground    Movement  in 
America. 

a.  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association.  Founded  in 
1906. 

b.  Over  502  cities  supported 
playgrounds  in  1927. 

3.  The  State  of  California  through: 


Procedures   and  Materials 

Readings: 

Hill,  pp.  244-272. 

Mangold,  pp.  190-195. 

Hill  and  Sellers,  pp.  67-78. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Have  a  boy  make  a  talk  to  the 
class  telling  why  it  is  more  fun 
to  sweep  the  baseball  diamond 
than  the  front  walk.  Ask  the  rest 
of  the  class  to  write  down  ten 
ways  in  which  work  is  different 
from  play. 

2.  Why  is  recreation  more  needed 
now  than  it  was  twenty-five  years 
ago? 

3.  When  was  the  first  playground 
established  in  San  Francisco?  How 
many  are  there  now?  Where  are 
others  needed? 

4.  Make  a  diagram  showing  the  num- 
ber of  hours  in  one  week  you 
spend  in  sleeping,  eating,  outside 
work  and  school.  Write  down  all 
you  can  remember  of  what  you  did 
the  rest  of  the  time.  What  did 
you  get  out  of  it? 

5.  Name  the  National  Parks.  Are 
there  any  in  California? 

6.  Name  as  many  duties  as  you  can 
of  a  Forest  Ranger.  (The  Forest 
Service  has  printed  material  at  its 
office  in  the  Ferry  building.) 

Readings: 
Stevenson,  R.  L.,  Travels  With  a 
Donkey. 

Thorcau.  H.  D.,  Canoeing  in  the 
Wilds. 

Mair.  John.  Our  National  Parks,  The 
Mountains  of  California. 
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a.  Support  of  the  public  schools. 

b.  Maintenance  of  good  roads. 

c.  Fish  and  Game  Protection 
Commission. 

d.  State  Park  Commission. 

1.  Big  Trees  at  Big  Basin. 

e.  The  State  University. 
1.  Athletic  contests. 

City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

a.  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  art  gallery  and  mu- 
seum. 

b.  The  public  schools. 

1.  Leadership  and  equipment 
for  athletic  contests  and 
games. 

2.  Extra  curricular  activi- 
ties, 

3.  Clubs. 

4.  Dramatics. 

c.  The  Playground  Commission. 

1.  Leaders. 

2.  Playgrounds  and  equip- 
ment. 

3.  The  Municipal  camp. 

d.  The  Park  Commission. 

1.  Parks. 

2.  Golf  courses,  tennis 
courts. 

3.  Athletic  fields,  stadia. 

4.  Swimming  pools  and  play- 
fields  for  children. 

5.  Museums. 

6.  Zoo. 


e.  Symphony  Orchestra,  Munici- 
pal chorus  and  Municipal 
band  furnish: 

1.  Concerts. 

f.  The  Civic  Association  featur- 
ing: 

1.   Music  week. 


Roosevelt,  Theodore,  Good  Hunting 
in  Pursuit  of  Big  Game  in  the  West. 
Thompson,  E.  Seton,  Two  Little  Sav- 
ages. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Have  two  girls  visit  the  palace 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  report 
to  the  class: 

a.  The  donor. 

b.  The  purpose. 

c.  Location. 

d.  Exhibits  there  at  present. 

e.  To  whom  it  belongs. 

2.  Why  does  the  Board  of  Education 
pay  for  athletic  equipment  as  well 
as  text  books? 

3.  How  many  school  playgrounds  are 
there  in  San  Francisco?  Can  they 
be  used  after  school  hours?  Are 
they  lighted  at  night  so  they  can 
be  used  by  the  neighborhood? 

4.  Have  four  boys  visit  the  Aquarium 
and  report  to  the  class  the  ap- 
pearance of  four  different  species 
of  fish,  telling  what  locality  they 
frequent.  Have  them  tell  the  class 
where  the  Aqaarium  is  and  who 
may  visit  it. 

5.  Have  a  member  of  the  class  write 
to  the  Playground  Commission 
asking  for  information  about  the 
camp  for  boys  and  girls  at  Hetch 
Hetchy.  Find  out  the  place,  the 
time,  the  cost  and  report  to  the 
class. 

6.  Make  a  recreation  map  of  the  city 
putting  in  the  approximate  loca- 
tion of  museums,  libraries,  swim- 
ming pools,  tennis  courts  and  golf 
courses,  open  to  any  resident  of 
San  Francisco. 

7.  Find  out  how  much  San  Francisco 
appropriates  every  year  so  that 
we  may  have  symphony  concerts 
to  which  citizens  may  go  for  fifty 
cents.  Do  you  think  the  city  is 
justified  in  spending  all  this  money 
just  for  enjoyment?  Why  is  money 
spent  for  recreation  by  a  city  well 
spent? 

8.  Why  did  the  U.  S.  Government 
hire  music  directors  during  the 
World  War?  Why  do  people  like 
to  sing? 

9.  Ask  any  foreign-born  students  to 
teach  the  class  three  songs  in  their 
own  language.  Ask  the  class  to 
tell  the  songs  they  like  to  sing 
thd*  most  and  why. 


5.  The  Community  Chest,  through 
the  s  11  p  port  of  the  following 
agencies: 

a.   The  Community  Service  Rec- 
reation League  centers: 


Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Have  four  students  visit  the  Com- 
manity  Center  or  Settlement  near- 
est the  school  and  report  to  the 
class  what  cLibs  or  activities  are 
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1.  Bay  View  Center. 

2.  Booker  T.  Washington. 

3.  Oceanside  Community 
Council. 

4.  Precita  Valley  Community 
Service. 

5.  Portola  Community  Club. 

b.  Organizations  in  which  recre- 
ation is  part  of  the  progress: 

1.  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Hebrew  Associ- 
ation. 

2.  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Ladies'  Institute  Juniors. 

3.  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 

c.  Organized  boys'  clubs  and 
girls'  clubs.  (See  list  and 
requirements  for  member- 
ship in  supplement  to  social 
science  courses.  Low  Nine, 
Unit  Three.) 

1.  Scouts. 

2.  Pioneers. 

d.  Girls'  Clubs. 

e.  The  Community  music 
school. 

f.  The  Social  Centers  and  Set- 
tlements. 

6.  Private  organizations. 

a.  Lodges  furnish  opportunity 
for. 

1.  Dramatics. 

2.  Singing. 

3.  Athletic  contests. 

b.  Churches  foster: 

1.  Boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 

2.  Men's  clubs. 

3.  Gymnasium  facilities. 

4.  Pool,  billiards,  bowling 
alleys. 

c.  Athletic  clubs  exist  for  all 
varieties  of  sport. 

1.  Golf. 

2.  Tennis. 

3.  Baseball. 

4.  Boxing. 

5.  Bowling. 

d.  Hiking  clubs. 

1.  Sierra  club. 

2.  Mt.  Tamalpais  club. 

3.  Alpine  club. 

e.  Singing  societies. 

1.  Welsh. 

2.  German. 

3.  Italian. 

4.  Irish. 

f.  Dramatic  clubs  furnish  op- 
portunity for  acting  and  play 
production. 

g.  Family  recreation. 

1.  Automobiles. 

2.  Picnics. 

3.  Walks. 

4.  Camping. 


open  to  Junior  High  Scliool  stud- 
ents. How  many  community  cen- 
ters are  supported  by  the  Com- 
munity Chest? 

a.  Have  a  student  ask  Miss  Lois 
Williams,  Director  of  the  Com- 
munity Service  Recreation 
League,  Douglas  4293,  to  speak 
to  the  class  on  the  subject,  Dra- 
matics as  an  Aid  to  Citizensliip. 

2.  Ask  a  student  to  write  to  the 
Boy  Sco  It  Commissioner,  asking 
for  a  boy  to  come  to  the  school 
in  uniform  and  tell  some  of  the 
things  a  boy  has  to  learn  to  be- 
long to  the  Scouts.  Who  supports 
the  Scout  organization?  What  is 
an  Eagle  Scout?  What  is  the  Boy 
Scout  oath? 

3.  Have  two  girls  visit  the  Camp 
Fire  headquarters  and  find  out  the 
requirements  for  belonging  to  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls.  Where  is  the 
summer  camp  of  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls?  Who  can  go  to  it?  How 
much  does  it  cost? 

4.  Write  a  theme  giving  the  favorite 
outside  sport  of  the  following: 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Roosevelt 
and  Coolidge.  Tell  which  is  your 
favorite. 

5.  Write  a  five  hundred  word  theme 
on  why  you  think  the  Community 
Chest  should  support  recreational 
agencies,  (cf.  Speakers'  Manual. 
Community  Chest,  p.  13.) 

Readings: 

Mangold,  pp.  195-232. 
Nature   Magazine,   current  number 
(library). 

American  Forests  and  Forest  Life, 
current  number  (library). 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Ask  the  members  of  the  class  to 
write  a  description  of  the  trip  or 
excursion  they  have  enjoyed  most 
since  they  left  the  fifth  grade. 
Read  the  best  five  to  the  class, 
and  have  them  make  a  list  of  ten 
places  they  would  like  to  go  out- 
side of  San  Francisco,  costing  not 
more  than  fifty  cents.  Have  them 
give  directions  for  reaching  the 
places. 

2.  Ask  the  members  of  the  class  who 
collect  stamps  or  materials  about 
any  particular  subject,  like  radio, 
to  bring  their  things  to  school  on 
the  same  day  for  an  exhibit  of 
hobbies.  It  might  be  interesting 
to  the  students  if  the  teacher 
would  tell  them  some  of  her  hob- 
bies, if  she  has  any. 

3.  Ask  the  class  to  give  a  show  in 
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7.   Commercial  enterprises, 
a.  Outdoor  sports. 

1.  National  baseball  leagues 
— name  them;  other 
leagues. 

2.  Swimming  pools. 

a.  Lurline. 

b.  Sutro. 

c.  Crystal  Palace, 
a.  Indoor  sports, 

1.  Theaters. 

2.  Moving  pictures. 

3.  Dance  halls. 

4.  Bowling  alleys. 

5.  Pool  halls. 


the  schoolroom,  using  whatever 
talent  is  entertaining  in  the  class. 
It  should  last  half  an  hour. 

4.  Ask  the  boys  to  bring  in  the  stand- 
ing of  the  major  baseball  leagues 
for  last  season,  giving  the  name 
of  the  city  that  won  the  big  league 
pennant.  The  same  for  the  Pacific 
Coast.  What  training  rules  do  men 
of  the  big  leagues  observe? 

5.  Ask  one  of  the  girls  of  the  class 
to  telephone  Miss  Hazel  Avery, 
Director  Telegraph  Hill  Settle- 
ment, and  ask  her  to  speak  to  the 
class  on  the  subject,  Hobbies  for 
Boys  and  Girls. 

6.  Ask  the  girls  to  locate  all  the 
swimming  pools  in  the  city  and 
tell  how  much  it  costs  to  swim  in 
them. 

7.  How  many  does  the  Community 
Chest  support? 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Ask  a  boy  to  telephone  Mr.  Neu- 
bauer,  Mission  6819,  asking  him 
if  he  will  talk  to  the  class  on  the 
subject,  What  a  Boys'  Club  Should 
Mean  to  Him  and  to  the  Com- 
munity. 

2.  When  is  going  to  the  movies  not 
a  recreation? 

3.  Write  two  hundred  and  fifty  words 
on  "The  Hours  I  Enjoy  Most  Dur- 
ing the  Day,  and  Why." 

4.  Write  down  the  number  of  games 
you  know  how  to  play.  Hand  it  to 
the  teacher.  Choose  two  leaders. 
Have  them  choose  up,  so  that  the 
class  is  divided  into  two  teams. 
Then  have  the  teacher  set  a  time 
limit  and  let  each  side  see  which 
can  name  the  most  games. 

5.  From  your  own  experience,  write 
down  ten  respects  in  which  you 
consider  outdoor  recreation  su- 
perior to  indoor  recreation. 

Teachers'  Readings: 

Smith,  W.  R.,  pp.  7'8-96. 

National    Conference    on  Outdoor 

Recreation,  pp.  3  and  4. 

Bibliogi'aphy. 

References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

Hill,  H.  C,  and  Lyman,  R.  L.:  Literature  and  Living,  Book  L  1925.  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons.   pp.  245-336. 

Hill,  H.  C:  Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems.  1922.  Ginn  and  Co.,  pp. 
244-263. 

Hill,  H.  C,  and  Sellers,  D.  H.:  My  Community.  1927.  Ginn  &  Co.  (Pad  for 
pupils'  work.)  Entire. 

Ross,  E.  A.,  and  McCaull,  M.  E.:  Readings  in  Civic  Sociology.  1926.  World 
Book  Company,  pp.  127-129. 

Stevenson,  R.  L.:  Travels  with  a  Donkey  1908.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
Thoreau,  R.  D.:  Canoeing  in  the  Wilds.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
Muir,  John:    Our  National  Parks.    The  Mountains  of  California.   Vol.  18, 
pp.  10405-10414. 


8.  Comparative  values  of  recrea- 
tion. 

a.  Meaning  of  the  word. 

b.  Importance  of   physical  ex- 
ercise and  participation. 

c.  Relation    to    physical  and 
mental  health. 

d.  Citizenship  value. 

1.  Self-control. 

2.  Endurance. 

3.  Courage. 

4.  Loyalty. 

5.  Sportsmanship. 

6.  Honesty. 

7.  Cooperation. 
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8.  Roosevelt,  Theodore:  Good  Hunting  in  Pursuit  of  Hig  Game  in  the  West. 
1907.  Harper  and  Brothers. 

9.  Thompson,  E.  Seton:   Two  Little  Savages.  19U2.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Magazines  and  Periodicals. 

1.  The  Playground.   The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association,  N.  Y. 

2.  Nature  Magazine.   American  Nature  Association.   Mt.  Morris,  111. 

3.  Scientific  Monthly. 

4.  Popular  Mechanics. 

5.  Hygeia. 

6.  American  Forests  and  Forest  Life.  American  Forestry  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Manuals. 

1.  Boy  Scout  Manual  (library). 

2.  Camp  Fire  Girls'  Manual  (library). 

Reports. 

1.  Perry,  C.  A.:  The  Wider  Use  of  the  School  Plant.  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York  (entire). 

2.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  1921.  Nos.  41  and  46.  (Pamphlets).  Educational 
Work  of  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts  (entire). 

3.  National  Conference  on  Outdoor  Recreation,  Organization  and  Progress. 
1924-1925.  Washington,  D.  C,  pp.  3  and  4. 

References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Cheley,  F.  H.,  and  Baker,  G.  C;  Camping  and  Outing  Activities.  1920.  (For 
material.)   Bernheimer,  Chas.,  Boys'  Clubs,  Associated  Press. 

2.  Smith,  Charles  F.:  Games  and  Recreational  Methods.   1926.   Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.   (For  material.) 

3.  Ferris,  Helen:  Producing  Amateur  Theatricals.   1921.  E.  P.  Button.  Ferris, 
Helen:  Girls'  Clubs.  (For  material.) 

4.  Addams,  Jane:   The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets. 

5.  Thurston,  H.  W. :  Delinquency  and  Spare  Time,  entire. 

6.  Mangold,  G.  B.:    Problems  of  Child  Welfare.   192.5.   Revised  edition.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  pp.  190-232. 

7.  Smith,  W.  R. :  Introduction  to  Educational  Sociology.  1917.   Houghton,  Mif- 
flin Co.,  pp.  78-96. 

8.  Thrasher:   The  Gang.  1926.  Chicago  University  Press. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL 

Unit  Three — Recreation. 

Recreation  which  is  valuable  furnishes  opportunity  for  self-expression  and 
re-invigoration  by  the  building  up  of  physical,  mental,  spiritual  and  social 
elements  in  life. 

Commercial  recreation  is  advertised  by  alluring  titles,  blazing  lights  and 
spectacular  programs.  Equal  attraction  must  be  offered  by  recreation  leaders 
in  dramatics,  pageantry,  sports,  athletics,  games  and  achievements.  The  gang 
or  the  clique,  with  proper  guidance,  can  be  made  a  civic  asset.  Knowledge  of 
recreational  opportunities  in  San  Francisco  may  be  supplemented  by  the  follow-. 
Ing  material: 

National  Significance  of  Recreation. 

1.  a.  In  19^:4  President  Coolidge  appointed  a  Cabinet  Committee  to  consider 
the  importance  of  outdoor  recreation.  This  committee  advised  calling  into 
conference  a  number  of  national  organizations  interested  in  the  promotion 
and  development  of  recreation,  in  the  use  of  which  the  land,  water,  forest 
plant,  scenic  or  wild  life  resources  of  the  United  States  were  essential. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  national  organizations  responded  and 
associated  themselves  in  May,  1924,  into  the  National  Conference  on  Out- 
door Recreation.  President  Coolidge  voiced  the  purpose  when  he  said: 

"The  prime  objective  for  which  I  feel  we  should  strive  is  to  make 
available  for  the  average  American,  outdoor  recreation,  with  all  that 
it  implies,  and  to  preserve  our  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation  for 
our  children  and  our  children's  children." 
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The  Save  the  Redwoods  League  of  California  is  one  of  the  projects  en- 
dorsed by  the  National  Conference  on  Outdoor  Recreation.  The  confer- 
ence has  given  its  unqualified  approval  to  the  following  objectives  of 
the  League: 

1.  To  save  from  destruction,  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  generation  and 
those  to  come,  representative  areas  of  primeval  redwood  forests; 

2.  To  establish  through  Federal  aid  a  National  Redwood  Park  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  through  State  aid  a  State  Redwood  Park; 

3.  To  purchase  redwood  groves  by  private  subscriptions  and  establish 
memorial  groves  for  individuals  and  organizations. 

4.  To  obtain  the  protection  of  redwood  timber  along  the  State  highways 
in  California,  and  when  feasible,  to  secure  State  and  County  bond 
issues  for  redwood  protection; 

5.  To  support  reforestation  and  conservation  of  forest  areas. 

The  establishment  of  refuges  for  protection  of  wild  life,  popular  educa- 
tion in  nature  study;  the  study  of  the  recreational  needs  of  industrial 
and  rural  workers;  and  the  preservation  of  the  recreational  values  of 
waterways  and  highways  are  included  in  the  program  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Bulletins  are  issued  from  time  to  time  and  the  proceedings  of  the  annual 
meetings  are  published  by  the  Government.  Application  for  them  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
b.  The  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  a  department  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
supervises  and  guards  18  national  forests  in  California: 


1. 

Klamath. 

10. 

Mono. 

2. 

Shasta. 

11. 

Stanislaus. 

3. 

Modoc. 

12. 

Myo. 

4. 

Trinity. 

13. 

Sierra. 

5. 

California. 

14. 

Sequoia. 

6. 

Lassen. 

15. 

Santa  Barbara. 

7. 

Plumas. 

16. 

Angeles. 

8. 

Tahoe. 

17. 

Cleveland. 

9. 

El  Dorado. 

18. 

San  Bernardino. 

These  cover  an  area  of  19,334,000  acres,  within  which  are  many  acres 
of  privately  owned  land. 

Recreation  is  one  of  the  major  services  performed  by  the  national  forests. 
To  the  camper,  sportsman  and  seeker  after  health,  rest  and  recreation, 
the  national  forests  offer  unrivaled  opportunities  for  out  door  life  and 
enjoyment.  Camping  is  free  and  generally  requires  no  permit.  Detailed 
information  respecting  any  particular  locality  or  forest  may  be  secured 
by  addressing  the  Forest  Supervisor,  C/o  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  San 
Francisco.  (Consult  map  of  the  forests  in  California  in  school  library.) 
c.  The  National  Park  Service,  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  super- 
vises four  National  Parks  in  California: 

1.  Lassen,  Northern  California,  only  active  volcano  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Sequoia,  middle  eastern  California,  12,000  sequoia  trees  over  10  feet 
in  diameter.  Cave. 

3.  General  Grant,  middle  eastern  California,  General  Grant  Tree,  35  feet 
in  diameter. 

4.  Yosemite,  middle  eastern  California,  world  famous  valley  of  beauty, 
cliffs,  waterfalls. 

The  popularity  of  these  mountain  playgrounds  is  proven  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  visiting  them  every  year.  They  are  a  free  gift  by  the 
government  for  use  and  enjoyment  by  her  citizens. 

2.  The  Playground  Movement  was  given  its  start  in  1868,  when  Boston 
opened  an  organized  playground  in  one  of  the  schoolyards.  The  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association,  a  private  organization  of  national 
significance,  has  since  1906  promoted  the  opening  of  playgrounds  in  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  country.  Free  material  on  costs  and  equip- 
ment of  playgrounds,  games,  plays  and  pageants,  is  furnished  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Director  at  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

3.  a.  California  makes  a  per  capita  allowance  to  each  county  for  every  pupil 

in  attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.    In  this  way  teachers, 
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playgrounds,  athletic  equipment,  auditoria  and  other  necessities  of  enjoy- 
ment and  recreational  life  are  partially  maintained  by  state  funds. 

b.  The  good  roads  of  California  are  nationally  known.  They  are  made  pos- 
sible by  the  large  number  of  automobile  license  fees  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury;  the  climatic  conditions;  and  the  recognized  commercial  and 
recreational  value  of  good  roads.  They  are  jointly  supported  by  the 
state  and  county.    Xational  subsidies  encourage  road  building. 

c.  The  State  Fish  and  Game  Protection  Association  provides  game  codes  and 
administration,  refuges  and  sanctuary  for  wild  life. 

d.  The  State  Park  Commission  has  charge  of  the  administration  of  Big 
Basin  Park. 

City  and  County  Support  of  Recreation. 

4.  a.  The  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  located  in  Lincoln  Park,  was  built 

and  presented  to  the  city  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Spreckels,  and  is 
operated  and  maintained  by  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  It  contains  numer- 
ous art  exhibits  from  time  to  time,  and  a  permanent  exhibit  of  war 
memorials.   Admission  is  free. 

b.  In  the  schools,  leadership  and  equipment  for  athletics,  games,  dramatics 
and  clubs,  partially  supported  by  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
offer  increasing  opportunity  for  recreation,  as  its  significance  in  the  life 
of  youth  is  realized. 

c.  The  Playground  Commission  supervises  twenty-seven  playgrounds,  much 
too  small  a  number  for  a  city  of  the  topography  and  density  of  popula- 
tion of  San  Francisco.  Properly  supervised  playgrounds  are  an  invest- 
ment in  citizenship  which  will  return  one  hundred  per  cent  in  value  to 
the  community.  San  Francisco  spends  $1.40  per  capita  on  playgrounds. 
Boston  spends  $2.82. 

d.  The  Park  Commission  oversees  44  large  and  small  parks  scattered 
throughout  the  city.  They  offer  play  and  picnic  spots,  baseball  and  foot- 
ball fields,  golf  courses,  tennis  courts,  athletic  fields,  stadia,  swimming 
pools,  museums  and  the  zoo,  for  the  recreation  and  interest  of  our  citi- 
zens. They  provide  no  supervision  for  the  game  spaces,  which  somewhat 
limits  their  usefulness. 

e.  The  San  Fi-ancisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  organized  December  29,  1911, 
is  a  very  creditable  group  of  m  isicians.  supported  by  private  subscription 
and  by  city  funds.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Alfred  Hertz  and  presents 
a  series  of  splendid  programs  during  the  year,  at  which  admission  is  from 
fifty  cents  up.  Concerts  are  given  at  the  Curran  Theater  and  the  Civic 
Auditorium.  The  Municipal  Chorus  of  over  .500  voices  often  combines 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  in  rendering  chorals. 

f.  The  Municipal  Band,  supported  by  the  city,  officiates  at  city  functions 
where  music  is  needed.  The  Civic  Association  organized  music  week, 
which  is  an  activity  of  the  municipality. 

Recreation  Supported  by  Private  Agencies. 

5.  a.  The  Comm^mity  Chest  through  the  support  of  various  organizations  adds 

to  the  educational  and  recreational  opportunities  of  the  city. 
The  following  Community  Centers  are  supported  partly  by  the  Chest  and 
partly  by  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  are  situated.  These  centers 
grew  up  during  the  World  War  and  have  since  broadened  their  activities. 
They  are  a  constructive  force  for  citizenship  in  the  community,  furnishing 
a  place  where  boys,  girls,  mothers  and  fathers  may  enjoy  their  leisure. 

Name.  Activities.  Location.  Tel.  No. 

Recreation  League  Supervises  5  Community 

Centers   941  Phelan  Bid.  Douglas  4293 

Bay  View  Community  Club. ...Recreation  and  Health 

Center   166  Quesada  St  Walnut  567 

Booker  T.  Washington 

Center  (colored)  Education  and  Recreation 

Center   1433  Divisadero  St.  West  8393 

Oceanside  Community 

Council   -.Social  and  Recreation  Center  4.Tth  <S:  Kirkham.  Sunset  4226 

Portola  Community  Club  Social  and  Recreation  Center  Girard  &  Woolsey.  Rand.  T'H 

Precita  Valley  Community 

Center   Social,  Recreation  and 

Health  Center  534  Precita  Ave.  Valencia  552 

b.  Recreation  is  part  of  the  program  of  activities  in  the  following,  sup- 
ported partially  by  the  Community  Chest: 
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1.  The  Yoimg  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association  at  121 
Haight  Street;  Telephone  Park  4646. 

2.  The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Ladies'  Institute  and  Juniors  at  50  Oak 
Street;  Telephone  Market  670. 

3.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at  220  Golden  Gate  Avenue; 
Telephone  Franklin  461.  This  organization  operates  8  branches  in  San 
Francisco. 

4.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  at  620  Sutter  St.;  Tele- 
phone Prospect  6500.  This  organization  operates  5  branches  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  above  organizations  maintain  clubs,  swimming  pools,  gymnasia, 
living  quarters,  social  halls,  to  which  admission  is  furnished  at  moderate 
cost,  the  balance  of  operation  cost  being  paid  by  the  Community  Chest. 

c.  Organized  Boys'  Clubs: 

The  general  purpose  of  Boys'  clubs  is  to  provide  recreation,  citizenship 
training  and  commanity  service  activities. 

1.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  127  organized  troops  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  a  membership  of  over  4000.  A  summer  camp  is  maintained, 
and  membership  is  open  to  boys  over  twelve.  Telephone  Garfield  520. 

2.  The  San  Francisco  Boys'  Club  has  five  branches:  Good  Samaritan 
Community  Center;  Glen  Park;  Mission  Branch;  Telegraph  Hill  and 
Visitacion  Valley.  Membership  over  1000.  Any  boy  over  eight  may 
belong.  A  summer  camp  and  winter  camp  are  operated.  Telephone 
Mission  6819. 

3.  The  membership  of  the  Boys'  clubs  fostered  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  more 
than  1700.  These  are  divided  into  three  groups: 

a.  Friendly  Indians — aged  9  to  11  years. 

b.  Pioneers — aged  12  to  14  years. 

c.  Comrades — employed  boys — from  15  to  18  years. 

A  summer  camp  is  maintained  for  different  age  groups, 

4.  The  following  are  smaller  clubs  for  boys: 

a.  California  Boys'  Club,  386T  24th  Street;  Telephone  Mission  174. 
Classes  for  boys  in  band,  singing,  dramatics,  etc. 

b.  Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club,  458  Guerrero  Street;  Market  9002.  Pro- 
vides boys  of  school  age  with  recreational  activities. 

c.  San  Francisco  Working  Boys'  Club,  832  Fell  Street;  Telephone 
Market  7723.   Provides  a  home  for  boys  leaving  institutions. 

Community  and  Neighborhood  Centers  also  maintain  Boys'  Clubs. 

d.  Girls'  Clubs: 

1.  The  general  purpose  of  Girls'  clabs  is  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for 
cooperative  work  and  play  through  such  activities  as  handcraft,  home- 
making  and  athletics. 

2.  The  Camp  Fire  Girls  furnish  a  program  of  activities  and  education  to 
girls  from  11  to  18  years  of  age.  There  are  more  than  75  groups  of 
Camp  Fire  Girls  in  San  Francisco  and  their  membership  in  1927 
totaled  over  a  thousand  girls.  The  manual  is  on  file  in  the  library. 
Headquarters,  123  Clement  Street;  Telephone  Pacific  5102. 

3.  Girls'  Club  and  Vacation  Home  maintains  a  girls'  club  house  at  362 
Capp  Street.  Membership  in  the  recreational  and  social  activities  is 
open  to  any  girl  in  the  neighborhood.  There  is  a.  membership  of  over 
500.   Telephone  Valencia  427. 

4.  The  Girls'  Recreation  and  Home  Clab,  2027  Howard  Street,  is  primar- 
ily a  boarding  club  for  employed  girls.  It  has  splendid  recreational 
and  social  features  in  addition,  and  is  a  pleasant  place  to  live.  Tele- 
phone Park  9494. 

5.  The  Emanu-el  Sisterhood  at  300  Page  Street  is  a  beautifully  built  club 
house  for  young  Jewish  girls.  The  social  recreational  and  home  fea- 
tures make  it  unusually  attractive.  Telephone  Market  896. 

6.  The  Young  W^omen's  Christian  Association  maintains  many  kinds  of 
clubs  for  girls,  living  quarters,  recreational,  educational  and  social. 
Inquiry  may  be  made  at  620  Sutter  Street;  Telephone  Prospect  6500. 
Community  and  neighborhood  centers  also  maintain  Girls'  clubs. 

e.  The  Community  Music  School  offers  to  children  of  ability  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  music  through  scholarships  or  upon  payment  of  a  small 
fee.  Application  may  be  made  to  the  director  at  544  Capp  Street;  Tele- 
phone Mission  2455. 
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f.  Neighborhood  Centers: 

The  purpose  of  settlements  and  neighborhood  centers  is  to  furnish  oppor- 
tunity for  improved  health,  edacation,  comradeship  and  recreation.  The 
centers  are  located  in  the  more  thickly  populated  districts.  The  follow- 
ing are  neighborhood  centers  and  their  specific  purposes: 

1.  Canon  Kip  Community  House,  246  Second  Street;  Garfield  659.  The 
purpose  is  to  provide  for  the  physical,  mental,  social  and  spiritual  well- 
being  of  all  whom  it  touches.  Features  are  a  day  nursery,  health 
center,  after  school  recreation,  clothing  bureau  and  chapel. 

2.  Good  Samaritan  Community  Center  at  1290  Potrero  Avenue;  Mission 
7236.  The  center  promotes  the  educational,  recreational,  and  athletic 
interests  of  the  neighborhood. 

3.  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House  at  953  De  Haro  Street;  Mission  9332. 
Service  to  the  community  includes  educational,  physical,  spiritual  and 
civic  activities.    There  is  also  a  health  center. 

4.  Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood  Association  at  1736  Stockton  Street; 
Telephone  Garfield  6783.  Organized  for  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties and  preventive  health  work.   Maintains  a  health  center. 

5.  San  Bruno  Neighborhood  Center  at  2574  San  Bruno  Avenue;  Telephone 
Randolph  40.  Provides  recreational,  educational  and  cultural  oppor- 
tunities for  residents  of  the  neighborhood.  Conducts  a  health  center. 

6.  Visitacion  Valley,  66  Raymond  Avenue;  Delaware  2819.  Promotes 
recreational  and  educational  opportunities  for  the  neighborhood. 

7.  Bernal  Community  Council,  42  Newman  Street;  Randolph  5237.  Pro- 
motes social  and  educational  interests  of  the  neighborhood. 

UNIT  FOUR — HOAV  THE  CO:\rMUNITY  CARES  FOR  DEPENDENTS,  DE- 

FECTR  ES  AND  DELINQUENTS. 

(Two  weeks). 

1.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  develop  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  understanding  toward 
the  underprivileged  members  of  the  community. 

2.  To  develop  an  open-mindedness  toward  the  social  agencies 
of  the  city  and  a  desire  to  know  what  they  are  doing,  and 
how  to  cooperate  with  them. 

3.  To  acquire  the  habit  of  informing  one's  self  about  the 
welfare  agencies  of  the  citj'. 

4.  To  acquire  the  habit  of  helping  others  when  possible. 

5.  To  develop  the  ability  to  find  out  what  agencies  help  people 
who  are  in  need. 


Content 

A.  Dependent  Children. 

1.  Federal  standards  of  care,  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau,  Department 
of  Labor. 

2.  Causes  of  dependency, 
a.  Failure  of  the  home. 

3.  Provision  for  care  made  by 

a.  State  of  California. 

1.  Department  of  Social 
Welfare, 
a.  State  aid. 

b.  City    and    County    of  San 
Francisco. 

1.  Widows'  Pension  Bureau. 

2.  County  aid. 

c.  Community  Chest. 

1.  Child-placing  agencies. 

a.  Children  in  homes. 

b.  Children  in  foster 
homes. 

2.  Child-caring  institutions. 

3.  Day  nurseries. 


Procedures   and  Materials 
Readings: 
Burch  and  Patterson,  pp.  200-237. 
Dawson,  pp.  84-90. 
Dow,  pp.  238-274. 
Henderson,  pp.  40-121. 
Elwood,  pp.  219-326. 
Mangold;    Table  of  Contents,  493- 
500,  534-541. 
Munroe,  pp.  442-449. 
Towne,  pp.  285-302. 
Woodburn  and  Moran,  pp.  111-112. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Child- 
ren's Bureau  minimum  standards  for 
child  welfare,  entire. 
14th  Annual  Report  Chief  of  the 
Children's  U.  S.  Department  of  La- 
bor, June  30,  1926,  entire. 
Children  Under  Institutional  Care. 
1923.  Supt.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  Census,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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B.  Dependent  Adults. 

1.  Principal  causes  of  dependency. 

a.  Unemployment. 

b.  Sickness. 

c.  Old  age. 

d.  Disaster. 

2.  Indoor  relief  provided  by: 

a.  Federal  government. 

1.   U.  S.  Veterans'  Bureau. 

a.  Compensates  disabled 
veterans  of  the  World 
War. 

b.  Hospitalizes  disabled 
veterans  of  wars  since 
1898. 

b.  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

1.  Laguna  Honda  Home  for 
Aged  and  Infirm. 

2.  San  Francisco  Hospital. 

c.  Community  Chest. 

1.  Home  for  Incurables. 

2.  Hebrew  Home  for  Aged 
Disabled. 

3.  Protestant  Episcopal  Old 
Ladies'  Home. 

3.  Outdoor  relief  provided  by: 
a.  The  Community  Chest. 

1.  The  American  Red  Cross. 

a.  Gives  relief  to  Veter- 
ans of  the  World  War 
and  their  families. 

b.  Raises  funds  and  gives 
relief  in  local  or  na- 
tional disaster. 

c.  Conducts  educational 
work. 

2.  The  Associated  Charities. 

3.  Eureka    Benevolent  So- 
ciety. 

4.  Italian  Board  of  Relief. 

5.  Catholic  Ladies'  Aid. 

6.  French  Ladies'  Benevolent 
Society. 

7.  German  General  Benevo- 
lent Society. 

8.  Salvation  Army. 

9.  Volunteers  of  America. 

10.  The  Fruit  and  Flower 
Mission. 

11.  The  Doctors'  Daughters. 

12.  Clinics  in  ten  hospitals. 

13.  The  Goodwill  Industries. 

14.  The  Lutheran  Welfare 
Agency. 

15.  The  Disabled  American 
Veterans  of  the  World 
War. 

16.  Emergency  and  Rescue 
Homes. 

IT.  United  Veterans'  Service 
Commission. 

18.  The  following  agencies 
help  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  relief  societies. 


Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Have  groups  of  four  pupils  visit 
the  following: 

a.  The  Roman  Catholic  Orphanage. 

b.  The  Pacific  Hebrew  Orphanage. 

c.  The  Protestant  Orphanage. 

d.  A  foster  home  maintained  by 
the  Associated  Charities. 

Appoint  a  spokesman  to  tell  of 
the  day's  activities  in  each  place. 
Discuss  the  surroundings,  the  in- 
terest of  those  who  care  for  the 
children,  and  then  take  a  vote 
on  which  place  the  class  prefers. 

2.  Arrange  through  the  Community 
Chest  to  have  a  member  of  the 
Doctors'  Daughters  Society  give  a 
15  minute  talk  on  how  the  society 
began  and  what  are  its  present 
activities. 

3.  How  many  dependent  children 
were  cared  for  during  1926,  by 
money  given  by  citizens  to  the 
Community  Chest?  cf.  Speakers' 
Manual,  p.  8.  Have  each  student 
write  a  paper  of  200  words,  telling 
what  he  considers  his  responsibil- 
ity to  the  Community  Chest. 

4.  What  part  did  the  Red  Cross  play 
in  the  San  Francisco  disaster  of 
1906?  In  the  great  Mississippi 
flood  of  1927? 

5.  What  are  important  essentials  in 
a  good  standard  of  living:  cf. 
Tuft,  p.  291. 

6.  Has  it  cost  the  Community  Chest 
more  or  less,  during  the  years 
1923  to  1927  to  care  for  the  de- 
pendent members  of  the  com- 
munity? Why? 

Available  Speakers: 

Miss  Moriority,  Child  Placing  Bu- 
reau, Associated  Charities.  Tele- 
phone Graystone  1400. 
Miss  Schenck,  Widows'  Pension  Bu- 
reau City  Hall;  Telephone  Park  8500. 
Miss  Ashmun,  S.  F.  Chapter,  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross;  Telephone  Park  9391. 

Readings: 

Devine,  pp.  70-74. 

Ross  &  McCaull,  pp.  193-202. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  To  how  many  families  did  the 
Community  Chest  give  help 
through  Relief  Agencies  in  1926 
in  San  Francisco?  cf.  Speakers' 
Manual,  p.  8. 

2.  Write  500  words  on  the  historical 
development  of  any  of  the  chari- 
ties in  San  Francisco  giving  relief 
to  the  poor.  The  Associated  Chari- 
ties, the  Doctors'  Daughters,  the 
Goodwill  Industries,  etc.  Tell  how 
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a.  The  Affiliated  Catholic 
Charities. 

b.  The    Federation  of 
Jewish  Charities. 

c.  The    Adjustment  Bu- 
reau. 

d.  The  Social  Service  Ex- 
change. 

19.   Travelers'  Aid  Society. 


C.  Defectives  who  are  physically  handi- 
capped. 

1.  The  deaf  and  blind. 

a.  Treatment  in  former  times. 

b.  First  schols  for  the  deaf  and 
blind. 

1.  In  Europe. 
In  America. 

c.  Causes  of  blindness. 

d.  Causes  of  deafness. 

1.  Heredity. 

2.  Disease. 

e.  Prevention  of  blindness. 

1.  Special  care  of  b  a  b  i  e  s' 
eyes. 

2.  Medical   inspection  and 
proper  lighting  of  schools. 

f.  Prevention  of  deafness. 

1.  Prompt  medical  attention. 

g.  Education  of  the  deaf  and 
blind. 

1.   State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

a.  State  library  and  home 
teachers. 

b.  California  School  for 
the  Blind,  Berkeley, 
California. 

c.  California  School  for 
the  Deaf,  Berkeley, 
California. 


much  they  spend  and  how  many 
people  they  assist  during  the  year. 
Is  the  community  better  off  with 
them  or  without  them? 

Readings: 

Devine,  pp.  150-158. 

Lyman  and  Hill,  Book  III,  pp.  274-279. 

Mangold,  pp.  142-145. 

Towne,  pp.  161-180. 

Woodburn  and  Moran,  pp.  111-114. 

Teachers'  Readings: 

Wallin,  entire. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Have  one  of  the  students  obtain  a 
reading  book  for  the  blind  printed 
in  Braille  and  show  it  to  the  class. 
It  can  be  secared  by  calling  at 
the  Blindcraft  Society,  or  the 
State  Library  loans  books  printed 
in  Braille. 

2.  What  agency  of  the  Community 
Chest  meets  all  trains  and  boats 
entering  San  Francisco,  and  ren- 
ders assistance  whenever  needed? 

3.  How  does  the  Social  Service  Ex- 
change prevent  fraud?  How  does 
the  Social  Service  Exchange  re- 
semble a  clearing  house? 

4.  Why  is  it  important  to  study  the 
causes  of  poverty? 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  From  the  story  of  Helen  Keller 
found  in  Lyman  and  Hill,  Book 
III,  p.  281,  describe  how  this  girl, 
who  was  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 
learned  to  communicate  with 
other  people. 

2.  Locate  the  first  school  for  the 
blind  in  America.  Who  founded 
it? 

3.  Are  there  more  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  blind  than  25  years 
ago?  Why? 

4.  Find  out  from  the  Industrial  Ac- 
cident Commission  how  much  an 
eye  is  worth  to  a  man  earning  ten 
dollars  a  day. 

5.  Have  six  members  of  the  class 
visit  the  Blindcraft  Society,  and 
appoint  a  spokesman  to  report  on 
the  activities  of  this  society  to  the 
other  members  of  the  class. 

6.  Name  three  famous  men  and 
women  who  have  done  much  for 
their  community  or  their  country 
in  spite  of  handicap.  (Milton.  Sen- 
ator Gore,  Douglas  Tilden.) 

7.  Name  two  deaf  men  or  women 
who  have  become  famous  in  Amer- 
ica.  (Edison,  Bach.) 
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d.  Industrial  Home  of  Me- 
chanical Trades  for 
Adult  Blind,  Oakland, 
California. 

e.  Commission  of  Indus- 
trial and  Vocational 
Education. 

2.  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

a.  Board  of  Education. 

1.  Sight  conservation 
class. 

2.  School  for  the  deaf. 

3.  Community  Chest. 

a.  Goodwill  Industries. 
1.  Gives  employment 

to  the  handicapped. 

b.  League  for  the  Hard 
of  Hearing. 

4.  San  Francisco  Association 
for  the  Blind. 

a.  Blindcraft  products 
manufactured. 

h.  Occupations  followed  by  the 
deaf  and  blind. 

1.  Agricultural. 

2.  Industrial. 

3.  Professional. 

2.  Care  and  education  of  the  crip- 
pled children, 

a.  State  of  California. 

1.  State  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission. 

b.  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

1.  Board  of  Education, 
a.   Sunshine  school. 

c.  The  California  Society  for 
Crippled  Children. 

1.  Free  rural  clinics. 

2.  Legislation. 

d.  Shriners'  Hospital. 

e.  Community  Chest. 

1.  Orthopedic  clinics  in  five 
hospitals. 

D.  Defectives  who  are  mentally  de- 
ficient. 

1.  The  feeble-minded  and  insane. 

a.  Distinction   between  feeble- 
minded and  insane. 

1.  Estimated   number  of 
each. 

2.  Behavior  problems. 

b.  Various   degrees    of  feeble- 
mindedness. 

c.  Early    attitude    toward  the 
mentally  defective. 

d.  Attempt  to  educate  the 
feeble-minded. 

1.  Possibilities    of  self-sup- 
port: 

a.  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

b.  Rome,  N.  Y. 

c.  Ungraded  primary 
school,  San  Francisco. 


8.  Name  any  mechanical  device  to 
assist  the  hearing  of  a  deafened 
person. 

9.  Name  any  specific  ways  you  know 
of  to  assist  the  blind  to  get  an 
education.  (Several  universities 
allow  $300  a  year  to  any  blind 
student  who  enrolls.) 

10.  If  you  were  blind,  would  you  rather 
go  to  school  with  seeing  boys  and 
girls  or  to  an  institution  for  the 
blind?  Why? 

11.  Have  four  members  of  the  class 
visit  the: 

a.  Sunshine  School. 

b.  Shriners'  Hospital. 

and  describe  them  the  following 
day  to  the  class. 

12.  Name  the  different  trades  taught 
in  1925  to  handicapped  persons 
paid  for  by  the  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission,  (cf.  last  report.) 

13.  Have  one  of  the  students  call  up 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
California  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  ask  her  if  she  will 
give  a  15  minute  talk  to  the  class 
on  the  activities  of  the  society, 
and  tell  the  class  how  they  may 
assist  in  the  care  of  crippled  chil- 
dren. 

Readings: 

Lyman  and  Hill,  pp.  296-298. 
Mangold,  pp.  146-147,  289-345. 
Burch  and  Patterson,  pp.  2T7-287. 
1926  Report  of  the  State  Rehabilita- 
tion Commission. 


Readings: 

Cyclopedia  of  Education,  "School  for 

Defectives." 

Towne,  pp.  184-206. 

Woodburn  and  Moran,  pp.  115-116. 

Hill,  pp.  308-313. 


Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  the  life 
and  work  of  Samuel  Ware  Howe 
cf.  Lyman  and  Hill,  pp.  274-279.) 

2.  How  were  the  feeble-minded  and 
insane  treated  in  the  early  days 
of  our  country? 

3.  How  are  they  treated  now?  In 
California?  Is  there  sufficient  pro- 
vision for  their  care? 
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E. 


e.  Need  for  more  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded  and  in- 
sane. Hospitals  for  insane 
in  California. 

1.  Agnews    Slate  Hospital 
capacity  1,500. 

2.  Mendocino  State  Hospital 
capacity  1.200. 

3.  Napa  State  Hospital,  ca 
pacity  2660. 

4.  Norwalk    State  Hospital 
capacity  900. 

5.  Stockton  State  Hospital 
capacity  2,500. 

6.  Patton  State  Hospital,  ca- 
pacity 2,200. 

f.  Hospitals  for  feeble-minded: 

1.  Sonoma  State  Home,  ca- 
pacity 2.225. 

2.  State  Home  at  Pomona 
(new  building)  capacity 
300. 

Delinquents  who  are  juvenile  of- 
fenders. 
1 

9 


San  Fran- 


b. 


c. 
d. 


State  of  California. 
City  and  County  of 
Cisco. 

a.   The  Juvenile  Court. 
3.   The  Community  Chest. 

a.  Juvenile  Protective  Associa- 
tion. 

The  California  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children. 

Boys'  Aid  Society. 
St.  Catherine's  Training 
Home  and  School. 
P.  Delinquents  who  are  criminals. 
1.  Conditions  fostering  crime. 

a.   Low    physical    and  mental 
vitality. 
Poverty. 

Evil    associations    and  sur- 
roundings. 
Former  treatment  of  criminals. 
Modern  method  of  care  by  state. 

a.  More  humane  methods. 

b.  Teaching  useful  occupations. 


b. 
c. 


2. 
3. 


Have  a  student  write  to  Rome, 
New  York,  and  ask  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  In.stitution  for  the 
Feeble-minded  to  send  you  a  re- 
port on  the  colony  system  of  care 
for  the  feeble-minded. 


Readings: 
Ross  and  McCaull,  pp.  189-192. 
Public  Welfare  Organization,  p.  14. 
Burch  and  Patterson,  pp.  237-251. 
Devine,  p,  186-202. 
Munro,  pp.  449-455. 
Towne,  pp,  208-229. 
Woodburn  and  Moran,  pp.  116-128. 
Hill,  pp.  313-324. 
Ross,  p.  146-157. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Have  one  of  the  students  go  per- 
sonally to  Mr.  J.  C.  Astredo  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  on  Otis  Street 
and  ask  him  if  he  will  send  some 
one  from  his  office  to  the  class  to 
talk  on  "Why  We  Have  a  Juvenile 
Court." 

2.  What  do  you  consider  the  best 
ways  to  prevent  crime.  Name  10. 

3.  Does  severity  of  treatment  tend 
to  prevent  crime?  Why  do  you 
think  so? 

4.  Debate:  Resolved,  that  Capital 
Punishment  Should  Be  Abolished. 

5.  How  much  does  the  ordinary  trial 
of  juvenile  offender  cost  the  city? 

6.  How  many  children  are  committed 
to  the  Juvenile  Court  for  minor 
offenses  during  the  year? 

7.  How  many  court  trials  does  it 
take  in  San  F^-ancisco  to  pay  the 
cost  of  one  playground? 

8.  Do  young  offenders  come  from  dis- 
tricts where  there  are  play- 
grounds ? 


Reading: 

Juvenile  Courts  at  Work.  Children's 
Bureau,  Publication  141. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL 
Unit  Four — How  the  Community  Cares  for  Dependents,  Defectives  and 

Delinquents 

The  giving  of  alms  is  as  old  as  civilization,  mention  of  it  being  made  by 
Hindu,  Chinese  and  Egyptian  philosophers.  Athens  collected  a  tax  for  the  poor; 
in  Judea  relief  was  disjDensed  from  the  synagogue;  the  sharing  of  goods  by  the 
early  Christians  was  an  effort  to  socialize  wealth. 

Public  granaries  in  Rome  were  open  to  the  poor  provided  they  voted  ac- 
ceptably to  the  party  in  power. 
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Alms-giving  in  the  middle  ages  was  counted  a  virtue  to  the  given.  The 
effect  upon  the  recipient  was  not  considered.. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  ch  irch  founded  hospitals  and  asylums  for 
needy  children  and  others  in  need  of  care. 

An  English  poor  law  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizaheth,  which 
provided  for  help  to  be  given  to  all  in  need.  The  numbers  of  the  needy  promi)tly 
increased.  In  1S34  a  new  law  went  into  effect,  providing  for  a  central  govern- 
ment board  to  supervise  relief  given  by  local  authorities.  No  relief  was  given 
to  those  who  were  able  to  work. 

The  larger  cities  of  America  do  not  give  public  outdoor  relief,  i.  e.,  relief 
in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Institutions  are  furnished  for  the  old  and  the  sick; 
but  relief  in  homes  is  given  by  private  agencies.  There  is  nothing  sacred  about 
poverty.    The  causes  are  always  traceable  and  can  often  be  eradicated. 

The  aid  of  the  modern  welfare  or  relief-giving  organization  is  not  merely 
the  giving  of  alms  to  relieve  immediate  distress.  It  is  so  to  study  the  causes 
of  poverty  and  methods  of  its  relief,  as  to  successfully  cure  the  disease.  There 
are  economic,  social,  individual  and  environmental  factors  which  must  be  sym- 
pathetically known  and  understood  in  the  life  of  every  individual  who  falls 
below  the  level  of  the  abundant  life. 

If  the  question  is  considered  even  superficially,  it  will  be  seen  that  to 
cure  poverty  takes  a  larger  investment  of  time  and  money  than  to  relieve  it 
temporarily.  (Mangold,  Problems  of  Child  Welfare,  may  be  consulted  for 
f-irther  reading  on  this  subject.) 

(The  lettering  and  numbers  refer  to  the  outline  of  this  topic  on  the  preceding 

pages) 

A.  1.  The  following  quotation  from  "Minimum  Standards  for  Child  Welfare" 
adopted  by  the  National  Conference  on  Child  Welfare  at  Washington,  in 
1919,  and  published  by  the  Children's  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
is  an  expression  of  the  best  thought  in  America  on  the  responsibility  for 
child  care: 

"The  fundamental  rights  of  childhood  are  normal  home  life,  oppor- 
tunities for  education,  recreation,  vocational  preparation  for  life,  and 
moral,  religious  and  physical  development  in  harmony  with  American 
ideals  and  the  educational  and  spiritual  agencies  by  which  these 
rights  of  the  child  are  normally  safeguarded.  Upon  the  state  devolves 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  children  who  are  in  need  of  special 
care  by  reason  of  unfortunate  home  conditions,  physical  or  mental 
defect  or  delinquency."' 

2.  Causes  of  dependency  of  children: 

Children  become  dependent  upon  society  through  the  loss  of  one  or  both 
parents,  through  the  inability  of  their  natural  guardians  to  provide  for 
their  support  or  through  physical  or  mental  handicap  or  delinquency. 

3.  a.  1.  Provision  for  care  for  dependent  children  is  made  by  the  State  of  Cali- 

fornia through  administration  of  state  funds  by  the  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare.  Application  for  aid  is  made  by  counties  and  inves- 
tigations by  local  authorities.  Needy  children  under  the  age  of  16 
years,  who  are  whole  orphans,  half  orphans,  abandoned  children,  found- 
lings, or  children  of  parents  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  or  parents 
totally  and  permanently  disabled,  are  eligible  to  state  aid  to  the  amount 
of  $10.00  (ten  dollars)  per  month,  or  in  the  case  of  foundlings  under 
2  years  of  age,  of  $15.00  (fifteen  dollars)  a  month.  The  aid  is  paid  not 
to  individuals,  but  to  child-placing  agencies,  institutions  for  children, 
and  to  the  county  maintaining  these  children. 

b.  1.  Dependent  children — 

The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  provides  for  a  certain  n  imber  of 
needy  children  through  the  adoption  of  a  budget  at  $10.00  per  capita 
per  month  for  care.  This  money  is  paid  to  agencies  responsible  for 
their  care. 

2.  Through  the  Half  Orphan  Aid  Act  of  1916.  a  separate  Widows'  Pension 
Bureau  was  established  in  the  City  Hall.  To  this  bureau  any  widow 
in  need,  with  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  may  apply  for  assist- 
ance, the  money  up  to  a  maximum  of  $20.00  per  month  per  child,  being 
supplied  monthly  by  the  county  and  the  state. 

c.  1.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Community  Chest,  child-placing  agencies 

and  orphanages,  have  asked  once  a  year  for  money  to  support  the 
children  committed  to  their  care.    They  are: 
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The  Children's  Agency  of  the  Associated  Charities;  the  number  of 
children  cared  for  in  1926  was  21,000.  (Non-sectarian  children's 
agency.) 

The  Children's  Welfare  Department  of  the  Eureka  Benevolent  Society 
is  organized  for  the  care  of  Jewish  children. 

The  Little  Children's  Aid  cares  for  an  average  of  1,235  Catholic  chil- 
dren monthly. 

Since  $20.00  (twenty  dollars)  per  month  is  all  that  is  allowed  by  the 
joint  funds  of  county  and  state,  it  becomes  necessary  in  some  cases  to 
supplement  this  amount.  Accordingly,  the  amount  spent  by  these  child- 
placing  agencies  for  child  care  is  to  piece  out  the  $20.00,  or  in 
cases  where  the  child  for  some  reason  is  not  eligible  to  state  or  county 
aid,  to  pay  whatever  is  necessary  for  his  support. 

Home  life,  according  to  the  Washington  Conference  on  Child  Welfare, 
is  the  highest  and  finest  product  of  civilization,  but  cannot  be  provided 
except  upon  the  basis  of  an  adequate  income  for  each  family.  The 
policy  of  assistance  to  mothers  who  are  competent  to  care  for  their 
own  children  is  now  well  established.  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  amount  provided  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  mother  to  main- 
tain her  children  suitably  in  her  own  home,  without  resorting  to  such 
outside  employment  as  will  necessitate  leaving  her  children  without 
proper  care  and  oversight;  but  in  many  states  the  allowances  are  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  secure  this  result. 

c.  2.  The  following  are  child-caring  Institutions  partially  supported  by  the 
Community  Chest. 

1.  The  Albertinum,  Uhiah,  Mendocino  County;   Telephone  Ukiah  210. 

2.  The  Babies'  Aid,  Cottage  I,  447  29th  Avenue;  Telephone  Evergreen 
2089. 

3.  The  Infant  Shelter,  1025  Shotwell  Street;  Telephone  Valencia  9357. 

4.  Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  Homewood  Terrace;  Telephone 
Randolph  165. 

5.  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  of  San  Francisco,  Bayview  and 
Newhall  Streets;  Telephone  Mission  6941. 

6.  St.  Mary's  Orphanage,  Mission  San  Jose;  Telephone  Mission  San 
Jose  4W. 

T.   St.  Vincent's  Roman  Catholic  Orphanage  of  San  Francisco  for  Boys, 
St.  Vincent's,  Marin  County;  Telephone  San  Rafael  1027. 

8.  Salvation  Army  Children's  Industrial  Home,  Lytton,  California. 

9.  S.  F.  Nursery  for  Homeless  Children,  1350  Lake  Street;  Telephone 
Bayview  2961. 

10.  S.  F.  Presbyterian  Orphanage,  San  Anselmo;  Telephone  San  An- 
selmo  2505. 

11.  San  Francisco  Protestant  Orphanage  Society,  1801  Vicente;  Tele- 
phone Sunset  5158. 

c.  3.  The  following  day  nurseries  ask  a  small  fee  and  the  balance  of  the 
cost  of  operation  is  paid  by  the  Community  Chest: 

1.  Children's  day  homes: 

a.  16th  and  Dolores  Street. 

b.  Powell  and  Broadway. 

2.  Community  Day  Nursery,  1015  Shotwell  Street;  Telephone  Mission 
4349. 

3.  Canon  Kip  Community  House,  246  2nd  Street;  Telephone  Garfield 
659. 

B.  1.    The  principal  causes  of  dependency  of  families  upon  society: 

For  one  reason  or  another,  it  often  happens  that  families  cannot  make 
both  ends  meet,  and  have  to  have  help  from  the  outside  to  tide  them 
over.  Sickness,  inability  to  make  enough  to  live  on,  laziness  or  intem- 
perance, accident,  or  lack  of  employment,  are  common  causes  which  stop 
the  usual  income.  The  rent  must  be  paid,  the  family  must  have  food  and 
shelter.  Money  paid  out  by  relief  societies  goes  for  these  things.  It  also 
pays  workers  of  common  sense  who  are  trained  in  methods  of  social  work. 
These  workers  visit  the  families  and  endeavor  to  straighten  out  the  dif- 
ficulty, rehabilitate  the  family  and  prevent,  if  possible,  the  recurrence 
of  economic  and  social  disaster. 

B.  a.  1.  The  U.  S.  Veterans'  Bureau,  through  its  local  office  at  812  Mission 
Street,  Telephone  Garfield  3466,  examines  and  compensates  all  World 
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War  Veterans  who  are  eligible  for  disability  payment.  Any  veterans  of 
wars  since  1S9S  who  are  sick  or  injured  may  apply  to  this  ])ur(*au  for 
hospitalization. 

b.  2.  The  Laguna  Honda  Home  for  Aged  and  Inhrm  was  rel)uilt  in  1926  and 

provides  for  the  care  ot  the  dependent,  aged  and  infirm.  There  are  six 
dormitory  buildings  with  a  capacity  of  two  hundred  persons  each,  besides 
an  auditorium,  men's  day-room,  women's  sewing-room,  chapel  and  library. 
The  service  buildings  contain  the  kitchen,  dining-rooms,  bakery  and  com- 
missary department.  The  buildings  are  so  constructed  that  the  people 
living  in  them  can  economically  care  for  them  and  feel  a  contentment  as 
near  home  life  as  possible.  The  institution  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
City  Health  Officer. 

b.  2.  The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  provides  care  for  the  sick  of  the 
city  who  cannot  employ  a  physician,  in  the  San  Francisco  Hosi)ital. 
The  total  bed  capacity  is  1,072.  This  includes  the  general  hosi)ital,  tuber- 
culosis hospital  and  two  isolation  units.  The  visiting  staff  of  the  hosi)ital 
is  composed  of  physicians  and  surgeons  who  are  members  of  the  teach- 
ing staffs  of  the  University  of  California  and  Stanford  University.  The 
resident  staff  is  equally  divided  between  graduates  of  the  two  universi- 
ties. The  hospital  is  a  department  of  the  San  Francisco  Hoard  of  Health. 
The  Community  Chest  partially  supports  the  following  institutions  for 
indoor  relief: 

1.  The  Home  for  Incurables  at  2750  Geary  Street,  cares  for  incurable 
cases  which  the  hospitals  will  not  accept.  Cancer,  heart,  and  arthritis 
cases  are  cared  for.  No  tuberculosis  or  nervous  and  mental  diseases 
are  accepted.  Fees  are  m.oderate,  and  the  deficit  in  operation  is  paid 
by  the  Community  Chest. 

2.  The  Hebrew  Home  for  the  Aged  Disabled,  2  Silver  Avenue,  is  a  ref.ige 
for  aged  and  disabled  Israelites.  Payment  depends  upon  ability  to 
meet  it.  The  balance  is  paid  by  the  Community  Chest.  Application 
may  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  at  Randolph  2240. 

3.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Old  Ladies'  Home  provides  a  comfortable 
home  for  women  over  sixty  years  of  age.  This  includes  medical  and 
nursing  care.  The  charges  are  $3000  for  life  care.  The  Community 
Chest  supplements  this  amount. 

3.  Outdoor  relief  is  provided  through  the  Community  Chest  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  American  Red  Cross  in  San  Francisco  is  primarily  responsible  for 
the  care  of  ex-service  men  and  their  families,  giving  relief  to  those 
who  have  become  disabled  in  the  service.  The  organization  carries 
on  education  in  the  schools  and  industrial  centers,  the  army  and  navy; 
in  home  hygiene,  care  of  the  sick,  first  aid  and  life  saving.  In  disaster 
the  Red  Cross  gives  relief  and  organizes  the  rehabilitation  of  families. 
The  Red  Cross  Courier  gives  a  very  good  account  of  its  activities. 

2.  The  Associated  Charities  of  San  Francisco  is  the  general  non-sectarian 
family  relief  organization  for  the  city. 

3.  The  Eureka  Benevolent  Society  is  the  family  welfare  department  of 
the  department  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities. 

4.  Italian  Board  of  Relief  furnishes  relief  to  families  of  Italian  descent. 
These  agencies,  organized  for  family  welfare,  give  general  relief  in 
the  form  of  food,  clothing  and  rent.  They  also  plan  ways  and  means 
for  guiding  the  family  into  more  normal  conditions. 

5.  The  Catholic  Ladies'  Aid  Society  is  organized  for  the  needy  in  various 
parishes  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

6.  The  French  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  renders  aid  to  destitute  French 
people,  chiefly  the  aged  sick  and  unemployed. 

7.  The  German  Ladies'  General  Benevolent  Society  assists  needy  German 
women  and  children  with  employment,  financial  aid  and  guidance. 

8.  The  Salvation  Army  provides  general  relief,  food,  clothing,  financial 
assistance.  Gives  meals  to  homeless  men  in  return  for  work  in  the 
woodyard. 

9.  The  Volunteers  of  America  give  relief  to  homeless  girls,  mothers  and 
children,  and  homeless  men.  Visits  and  aids  families  of  prisoners. 

10.  The  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  distributes  milk  and  eggs 
to  the  sick  and  needy  and  to  undernourished  children. 
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11.  The  Doctors'  Daughters  assist  the  needy  and  sick  to  rehabilitate  them- 
selves, and  give  relief  to  aged  persons  in  their  homes. 

12.  Clinics  are  maintained  in  ten  hospitals,  by  the  Community  Chest: 

Hospital.  Location. 

1.  Children's  Hospital  -  -  -  -3700  California  Street 

2.  Chinese  Hospital   835  Jackson  Street 

3.  Franklin  Hospital    ...Noe  Street  and  Duboce 

4.  Mary's  Help  Hospital  -  ._.-145  Guerrero  Street 

5.  Lane  Hospital  of  Stanford  Univ  Clay  and  Webster  Streets 

6.  St.  Mary's  Hospital  2200  Hayes  Street 

7.  St.  Luke's  Hospital  27th  and  Valencia  Streets 

8.  Mt.  Zion  Hospital  2200  Post  Street 

9.  S.  F.  Polyclinic  Hospital.  1535  Jackson  Street 

10.  Univ.  of  Calif.  Hospital,  Out-patient  Dept.,  Parnassus  and  3rd  Ave. 

13.  The  Goodwill  Industries,  Mission  and  16th  Streets,  is  a  salvage  shop 
where  clothing  and  household  goods  are  renovated  and  sold  at  low 
cost  to  the  public.  Handicapped  persons  are  employed  to  recondition 
these  articles.   Telephone  Hemlock  2898. 

14.  The  Lutheran  Welfare  Agency  functions  as  a  clearing  house  for  all 
welfare  activities  in  the  city  undertaken  by  the  Lutheran  Church. 

15.  The  Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World  War  promotes  the  wel- 
fare of  disabled  veterans  through  legislation  and  social  activity. 

16.  Emergency  and  Rescue  Homes  supported  by  the  Community  Chest 
are  as  follows: 

a.  The  Florence  Crittenton  Home,  376  20th  Street;  Telephone  Ever- 
green 90.  Cares  for  unmarried  mothers  and  their  babies. 

b.  The  House  of  Friendship,  1812  Washington  Street;  Telephone  West 
337.  Gives  medical  and  home  care  to  delinquent  girls. 

c.  St.  Elizabeth's  Infant  Hospital,  2530  Van  Ness  Avenue;  Telephone 
Graystone  711.  Gives  care  and  protection  to  unmarried  mothers 
and  their  babies. 

d.  Salvation  Army  Rescue  Home,  East  28th  Street  and  Garden,  Oak- 
land. Provides  a  home  for  unmarried  mothers  and  their  babies. 

e.  Volunteers  of  America  Rescue  Home,  136  9th  Avenue.  Provides 
emergency  care  for  stranded  women, 

17.  The  United  Veterans'  Service  Commission  is  an  employment  bureau 
for  ex-service  men. 

18.  a.   The  affiliated  Catholic  Charities  binds  together  the  various  char- 

itable activities  of  the  Archdiocese. 

b.  The  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  supervises  and  coordinates 
the  work  of  its  constituent  societies. 

c.  The  Adjustment  Bureau  of  the  Community  Chest  is  the  central 
clearing  house  receiving  applications  for  aid  or  advice.  This 
bureau  refers  the  applicant  to  the  appropriate  agency.  Telephone 
Douglas  9160. 

d.  The  Social  Service  Exchange  is  the  central  clearing  house  of  the 
Community  Chest  for  the  registration  of  all  families  applying  to 
clinics,  relief  agencies  and  social  agencies  for  assistance  or  direc- 
tion. Any  social  agency  in  the  city  may  inquire  of  the  Social 
Service  Exchange  whether  an  individual  is  registered  by  any  other 
agency.  If  it  is,  inquiry  should  be  made  of  the  first  agency ,  for 
information  which  may  help  in  a  more  intelligent  solution  of  any 
difficulty.  This  prevents  overlapping  and  fraud,  and  concentrates 
the  knowledge  of  the  family's  difficulties,  making  a  solution  of  them 
more  possible. 

19.  The  Travelers'  Aid  Society  aids  and  assists  the  traveling  public,  picks 
up  runaway  girls  and  boys,  and  interprets  for  immigrants. 

C.  l.g.  Education  of  the  deaf  and  blind. 

1.  The  State  of  California  provides  a  state  school  for  the  blind  and  one 
for  the  deaf;  also  one  state  home  for  the  adult  blind. 

a.  The  State  Library  has  a  library  in  Braille  at  Sacramento  and  fur- 
nishes two  teachers  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  their  own 
homes. 

b.  California  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Warring  and  Parker  Streets,  Berke- 
ley offers  the  same  opportunity  to  blind  children. 
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c.  The  California  School  for  the  Deaf,  located  at  Warring  and  Parker 
Streets,  Berkeley,  furnishes  to  deaf  children  an  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation and  training  in  a  useful  jjrofession.  Mentally  normal  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  are  eligible.  Application  may  be  made 
to  the  Superintendent  at  Berkeley  6070. 

d.  The  Industrial  Home  for  Adult  Blind,  at  3601  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oak- 
land, offers  an  opportunity  to  the  adult  blind  to  become  self-supf)ort- 
ing.  The  capacity  of  the  home  is  130.  Broom-making,  chair  covering, 
weaving  basketry  and  the  like  are  taught  and  workers  paid  for  tbeir 
services.  Application  may  be  made  to  the  Superintendent.  Telephone 
Piedmont  275. 

e.  The  State  Board  of  Education,  through  the  Commissioner  of  Indus- 
trial and  Vocational  Education,  supervises  the  re-education  of  persons 
who  through  disability  have  lost  their  occupations.  It  is  estimated 
that  5,000  persons  are  permanently  disabled  every  year  in  California. 
The  department  cooperates  with  the  Federal  government,  which 
supplies  part  of  the  necessary  money  for  education.  Application  may 
be  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Industrial  and  Vocational  Education, 
State  Building,  McAllister  Street,  San  Francisco. 

2.  a.  The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  through  the  Board  of  Educa- 

cation,  provides  a  special  school  for  deafened  children.  Lip  reading 
and  speech  are  taught.  Sight  conservation  classes  are  provided  when 
needed.  It  sometimes  happens  that  children  who  appear  stupid  are 
really  deaf.  The  Board  of  Education  owns  an  audiometer,  by  which 
any  child's  hearing  may  be  tested, 
b.  The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  provides  an  orthopedic  clinic 
and  beds  for  crippled  children. 

3.  a.  The  Community  Chest,  through  the  Goodwill  Industries,  gives  em- 

ployment to  handicapped  persons, 
b.  The  League  for  the  Hard  of  hearing  is  the  local  society  of  a  national 
organization,  and  has  rooms  for  social  purposes  at  693  Sutter  Street. 

4.  The  San  Francisco  Association  for  the  Blind  gives  employment  to  a 
number  of  blind  persons. 

c.  Care  of  the  crippled. 

1.  a.  The  State  of  California  provides  for  the  care  of  crippled  children 
through  the  State  Rehabilitation  Commission. 

b.  The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  through  the  operation  of  the 
Sunshine  School  by  the  Board  of  Education,  provides  for  the  education 
of  crippled  children.  This  school  was  started  by  the  Rotary  Club, 
and  this  club  still  pays  for  the  transportation  of  the  children  to  and 
from  their  homes. 

c.  The  California  Society  for  Crippled  Children,  a  state  organization 
fostered  by  the  Rotary  Club,  was  organized  in  1926.  The  purpose  is  to 
provide  rural  diagnostic  clinics  for  crippled  children,  and  legislation 
for  their  education  and  care. 

d.  The  Shriner's  Hospital  in  San  Francisco  has  50  beds  for  free  care  of 
crippled  children.  The  hospital  is  beautifully  located,  well-built,  splen- 
didly equipped  and  efficiently  conducted.  Weekly  clinics  are  held  and 
application  for  care  may  be  made  to  the  Superintendent, 

e.  The  Community  Chest  supports  orthopedic  clinics  in  five  hospitals: 

1.  Children's  Hospital. 

2.  Mary's  Help  Hospital. 

3.  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

4.  University  of  California  Out-patient  Department. 

5.  Lane  Hospital  of  Stanford  University. 
D.        Care  of  mental  defectives: 

The  State  of  California  provides  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  in 
Sonoma  State  Home,  Eldridge,  Sonoma  County,  with  a  capacity  of  2.225, 
and  the  State  Home  at  Pomona,  new,  with  a  capacity  of  300.  There  is  a 
waiting  list  for  both  institutions. 
The  methods  of  admission  are  these: 

1.  A  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the  county  in  which  the  patient 
resides,  confirming  the  recommendation  of  the  examining  psychiatrist, 
commits  the  feeble-minded  person  to  Sonoma.  If  possible,  the  family 
pays  $20.00  for  care  at  the  institution.  If  the  family  is  not  able  to 
do  so,  the  county  is  liable. 
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A  feeble-minded  person  may  be  privately  boarded  at  Sonoma  by  agree- 
ment with  the  managers,  payment  of  $20.00  monthly  and  posting  of 
$500.00  bond. 

The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  through  the  Board  of  Health, 
maintains  a  division  of  mental  hygiene.  The  director  of  this  division  is 
available  for  the  testing  of  any  school  child  who  constitutes  a  behavior 
problem,  or  who  appears  mentally  abnormal.  Application  should  be  made 
to  the  Board  of  Health,  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene. 
"There  is  estimated  to  be  about  400,000  feeble-minded  persons  in  the 
United  States,  one-fourth  of  whom  are  children.  Less  than  one-eighth  of 
these  are  in  suitable  institutions." — Problems  of  the  Community,  Hill, 
p.  310. 

D.  1.  e.  State  provision  for  the  care  of  the  insane  is  made  at: 

1.  Agnews  State  Hospital,  seven  miles  from  San  Jose. 

2.  Mendocino  State  Hospital,  Talmage,  Mendocino  County. 

3.  Napa  State  Hospital,  Imola,  Napa  County. 

4.  Norwalk  State  Hospital,  Norwalk,  Los  Angeles  County. 

5.  Stockton  State  Hospital,  Stockton,  San  Joaquin  County. 

6.  Patton  State  Hospital,  Patton,  San  Bernardino  County. 
The  total  population  of  the  hospitals  averages  about  11,000. 
Commitments  may  be  voluntary  or  compulsory. 

The  City  and  County  Hospital  has  a  psychopathic  ward  for  the  observa- 
tion of  persons  apparently  insane. 

E.  1.     Care  is  provided  for  minor  delinquents  of  the  state  in  the  Preston  School 

of  Industry  for  Boys,  located  at  Waterman,  Amador  County. 
Boys  are  taught  dairying,  poultry  raising,  horticulture,  carpentry,  ma- 
sonry, etc.  The  average  population  is  about  500.  The  parole  system  is 
extensively  used. 

The  Whittier  State  School  at  Whittier,  Los  Angeles  County,  is  for  boys 
from  8  to  16,  committed  by  the  court.  Trade-training  and  academic 
training  are  offered.  The  population  is  about  300. 

The  Ventura  School  for  Girls  is  maintained  for  delinquent  minor  girls 
over  12  years  of  age.  Academic  and  vocational  training  are  given.  The 
population  is  about  150. 

E.  2.  e.  The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  has  a  separate  court  for  juvenile 

offenders.  The  purpose  of  the  court  is  to  adjust  children  to  their  sur- 
roundings, or  if  necessary  to  change  the  environment  for  one  which  will 
be  best  for  them.  Investigation  is  made  of  the  home,  the  school,  and 
sympathetic  and  intelligent  supervision  is  given  to  all  wards  of  the  court. 
If  all  local  plans  fail  to  properly  adjust  the  young  offender,  as  a  last 
resort  he  is  given  an  indeterminate  sentence  to  a  state  institution  for 
the  education  of  minors. 

3.  a.  The  Community  Chest  supports  the  following  agencies  interested  in 
juvenile  delinquents: 

1.  The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  com- 
plaints received  of  offenses  committed  against  minors.  It  also  arouses 
public  opinion  to  the  need  of  proper  enforcement  of  laws  for  the 
proper  protection  of  minors. 

2.  The  California  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  looks 
up  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  reported  to  them  and  enforces  certain 
orders  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  regard  to  support  of  children. 

3.  The  Boys'  Aid  Society  provides  for  the  care,  training  and  education 
of  boys  committed  to  their  care  by  the  Juvenile  Court. 

4.  St.  Catherine's  Home  and  Training  School  furnishes  care  and  educa- 
tion to  girls  committed  to  them  by  the  Juvenile  Court. 

F.  Fear  and  punishment  in  the  treatment  of  crime  are  being  superceded 
by  the  teaching  of  useful  trades,  education  and  parole.  A  large  proportion 
of  criminals  are  mentally  defective  and  instruction  is  graded  to  their 
capacities. 

The  use  of  parole  and  indeterminate  sentence  is  advised  by  modern  crim- 
inologists in  the  cases  of  all  save  the  most  dangerous  criminals. 
Medical  care,  proper  segregation  of  the  feeble-minded  criminals,  education 
and  training  are  modern  modes  of  treating  the  criminal  population  with 
intelligent  care. 
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5.  Adult  delinquent. 

The  State  of  California  has  two  state  prisons: 

a.  California  State  Prison  at  San  Quentin,  Marin  County,  of  which  the 
average  population  is  2,550,  fifty  of  whom  are  women. 

b.  Folsom  State  Prison  at  Folsom,  caring  for  the  more  dangerous  type 
of  criminal.  The  average  population  is  1,200. 

Education,  improvement  of  living  conditions,  properly  directed  recreation, 
combined  with  suitable  moral  and  religious  training,  will  do  much  toward 
the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  consequent  making  of 
criminals. 

UXIT  FR'E — THE  PROBLEM  OF  I>OnGRATION. 

(Two  weeks). 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.    Interest  in  the  early  days  of  America,  and  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  early  Americans. 

Realization  of  the  cultural  influence  of  immigration. 
Ability  to  contrast  the  old  and  new  immigration,  giving 
causes  and  effects  of  both. 

Ability  to  present  clearly  the  reasons  for  the  principal 
items  in  the  present  restriction  of  immigration. 
A  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  problems  confronting 
the  immigrant  in  making  his  living  and  adapting  himself 
to  American  ideals  and  customs. 

Ability  to  show  the  principal  ways  in  which  America  as- 
similates her  immigrants. 

A  realization  of  the  responsibility  of  American  citizens 
toward  our  immigrants. 

A  realization  of  the  responsibility  of  the  immigrant  toward 
America. 


2. 
3. 


5. 


8. 


II.   DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Californians   are   especially  inter- 
ested in  immigration  because  of: 

1.  Number  of  foreign-born  citizens. 

2.  Importance  of  foreign  trade, 

3.  Importance  of  business  begun  in 
San  Francisco  by  foreign-born, 
a.   Bank  of  Italy. 

4.  Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

5.  Chinese  Theater. 

6.  Foreign  language  newspapers. 


B.  Peoples  represented  by  the 
immigration. 


'old' 


1.  Irish. 

2.  German. 

3.  Scandinavian. 

a.  Reasons  for  coming: 

1.  Famine  in  Ireland. 

2.  Political   unrest  in  Ger- 
many. 

3.  Introduction  of  machinery 
on  Scandinavian  farms. 


Procedures   and  Materials 
Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  III.  No.  1,  pp.  1-90,  193. 
Richardson,  E.,  Report  on  221  Mexi- 
can Families  in  California  (library). 
Muir,  John:  The  Story  of  My  Boy- 
hood and  Youth,  entire. 
Lyman  and  Hill,  pp.  461-4S0. 
Ninth  Report  of  Commission  of  Im- 
migration and  Housing  of  California 
(library). 

Italian  newspaper,  published  daily 
in  San  Francisco. 
Outlook  Magazine.  April  16.  1927. 
Mr.  Giannini's  Life  (founder  of  Bank 
of  Italy). 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  How  many  nationalities  are  rep- 
resented in  the  class?  How  many 
were  born  in  another  country. 

2.  As  different  immigration  groups 
are  mentioned,  assign  to  the  cor- 
responding nationality  in  the  class 
the  problems  of  interest  to  them. 
Example:  The  Chinese  students 
might  bring  costumes  for  different 
occasions,  the  Italians  might  de- 
scribe the  principal  foods  of  their 
nation:  the  Irish  might  dance  a 
jig.  Make  the  richest  possible  use 
of  the  material  already  at  hand. 
Have  them  bring  in  anything 
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c. 


D 


E 


F 


The  "new"  immigration. 

1.  Sources: 

a.  Hebrews. 

b.  Italians. 

c.  Slavs. 

2.  Percentages  of  each  from  1900- 
1920  in  relation  to  total  immigra- 
tion. 

3.  Reasons  for  coming: 

a.  Greater  demand  for  unskilled 
labor  in  America. 

b.  Ease  of  transportation  and 
communication. 

c.  Political  and  religious  perse- 
cution at  home. 

d.  Letters  from  friends  in  Amer- 
ica. 

and  "new" 


Contrast  of  the  "old" 
immigration  as  to: 
1.  Skill  of  workers. 
Sources. 
Education. 
Citizenship. 
Standards  of  living. 
Ideals. 

Restrictions  on  immigration. 

1.  The  Chinese  Exclusion  Act. 

2.  The  Gentlemen's  Agreement  of 
1907. 

The  Alien  Land  Law  of  1913. 
The  literacy  test  of  1917. 
The  3%  Limit  Act  of  1921. 
The  2%  Limit  Law  of  1924. 
Arguments  for  and  against  restric- 
tion of  immigration  as  it  effects: 

1.  Industry. 

2.  Politics. 

3.  Education. 

4.  Standards  of  living. 

G.  Distribution  of  immigrants  on  the 
West  Coast. 
1.   Ports  of  entry, 
a.  New  York. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


which  will  add  interest  or  informa- 
tion to  the  nationality  group  which 
they  represent. 

3.  Have  one  student  call  on  Mr.  Ng 
Poon  Chew,  editor  of  the  Chinese 
newspaper.  Ask  if  four  boys  from 
the  class  may  visit  the  newspaper 
office.  If  permission  is  granted, 
have  the  boys  report  their  visit 
to  the  class. 

4.  Have  two  girls  visit  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  find  out  the 
amount  of  foreign  trade  in  and 
out  of  San  Francisco  in  1926.  Re- 
port to  the  class. 

5.  Write  to  the  Bank  of  Italy  asking 
the  number  of  branch  banks  con- 
trolled by  this  corporation.  Ask 
the  total  value  of  the  stock  and 
whether  the  bank  was  begun  by 
a  young  Italian  boy  who  earned 
his  way  through  school. 

6.  Plan  an  evening  for  a  few  of  the 
class  to  visit  the  Chinese  theater. 
Have  one  student  look  up  the 
main  points  in  the  history  of  the 
Chinese  drama. 

Readings: 

Hill,  pp.  159-179. 
Towne,  pp.  37-55. 
Bok,  entire. 

Jenks  and  Lauck,  study  Table  of 
Contents.  Copy  the  items  in  the 
outline  for  Chapter  IX  and  XII. 
Read  any  material  in  the  two  chap- 
ters which  interests  you. 
Lyman  and  Hill,  pp.  482-506. 
Finney,  pp.  332-337. 


Suggested  Activities: 

Resolved:  That  the  fight  of  the  la- 
bor unions  to  restrict  immigration 
is  justified. 
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b.  New  Orleans. 

c.  San  Francisco. 
1.   Angel  Island. 

a.  Reception  of  immi- 
grant. 

b.  Care  of  rejected  im- 
migrant. 

c.  Reasons  for  deport- 
ation. 

d.  Portland,  Oregon. 

e.  Seattle,  Washington. 

f.  Mexican  border  seaports. 

g.  Mexican  land  border. 

1.   Opportunities    for  smug- 
gling of  immigrants. 


Number  of  immigrants  admitted 
through  ports  on  West  Coast 
from  July  1,  1926  to  January  ], 
1927: 

a.  San  Francisco,  1,534. 

b.  Portland,  4. 

c.  Seattle,  756. 

d.  Canadian  Pacific  seaports, 
121. 

e.  Mexican  seaports,  340. 

f.  Mexican  land  border,  32,744. 


1.  Define  standard  of  living;  cf.  Fin- 
ney, pp.  332-337. 

2.  Name  three  important  essentials 
in  a  good  standard  of  livinu;  in  San 
Francisco. 

3.  Do  Americans  live  better  tlian  any 
other  nationality?  In  what  re- 
spect? In  health?  In  thrift?  In 
happiness? 

4.  Have  the  different  nationalities  in 
your  class  name  five  contributions 
which  their  race  has  given  to 
America.  Famous  men,  inventions, 
ideas,  books,  pictures,  etc. 

5.  Write  a  theme  on  the  subject: 
"My  first  day  in  Russia."  Imagine 
yourself  arriving  in  Russia  not 
knowing  the  language,  or  the 
ways  of  the  people.  You  are  18 
years  old  and  you  must  earn  your 
living.  Try  to  imagine  what  you 
would  do  the  day  you  reached 
Leningrad.  Look  up  as  much  as 
you  can  about  Russia  today.  Ask 
any  of  your  schoolmates  to  tell 
you  what  they  know  about  it. 
They  can  ask  their  fathers  and 
mothers. 

6.  Ask  a  student  to  call  up  Mrs. 
Chas.  Thompson,  Graystone  7512, 
and  ask  her  to  tell  the  class  about 
the  Argosy  of  500  Russians,  a 
thrilling  story  about  five  hundred 
Russian  people  who  landed  in  San 
Francisco  in  1924  at  Angel  Island 
without  money  or  work. 


Readings: 

Ellwood,  pp.  221-224. 

Lyman  and  Hill,  pp.  520-531. 

Riis,  The  Making  of  an  American, 

entire. 

Steiner,  On  the  Trail  of  the  Immi- 
grant, entire. 

Antin,  The  Promised  Land,  entire. 

Survey  Graphic,  Vol.  IX,  No.  2,  May, 
1926.   (School  library). 

Park,  Robert  E.,  p.  135. 

Raushenbush,  W\,  p.  141. 

Mears,  E.  G.,  p.  146. 

McKenzie,  R.  D.,  p.  151. 

Rowell,  Chester,  p.  173. 

Rich,  Raymond  T.,  p.  186. 

Drury,  John,  p.  188. 

Beard,  Chas.  and  Mary,  p.  189. 

Park,  Robert  E.,  p.  192. 


3.  Number  and  kinds  of  immigrants 
in  California. 

a.  Chinese. 

1.  Reason  for  coming. 

2.  Number. 

3.  Character  and  education. 

4.  Economic  status. 


Suggested  Activities: 

1.  For  how  many  years  has  China 
been  a  nation? 

2.  Where  do  some  of  the  finest  rugs, 
tapestries,  bronzes,  brocades, 
come  from  that  are  imported  into 
this  country? 
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5.  Attitudes  of  Americans 
toward  Chinese. 

6.  Reasons  for  Exclusion  Act 
of  1882. 

7.  Reasons  for  non-assimila- 
tion, 

8.  Responsibility  of  citizen 
toward  Chinese. 

9.  Present  civil  war  in  China. 

a.  Causes. 

b.  Effect  on  America. 
Japanese. 

1.  Reasons  for  coming. 

2.  Numbers  in  California  as 
compared  with  other  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

3.  Distribution  in  towns  and 
cities. 

4.  Economic  status. 

5.  Living  conditions. 

6.  Reasons  for  Gentlemen's 
Agreement  of  1907. 

7.  Reason  for  Alien  Land 
Law  of  1913. 

8.  Reasons  for  non-assimila- 
tion. 

9.  Responsibility  of  citizens 
toward  Japanese. 

Mexicans. 

1.  Number  and  distribution 
of  Mexicans  in  California. 

2.  Reasons  for  coming. 

a.  Encouraged  by  agricul- 
ture. 

3.  Tendency  toward  perma- 
nence of  present  immigra- 
tion in  contrast  with  sea- 
s  o  n  a  1  immigration  of 
former  years. 

4.  Education  and  training. 

5.  Economic  status. 

6.  Adaptability  to  American 
environment. 

7.  Responsibility  of  Ameri- 
cans toward  Mexican  im- 
migrants. 

Other  immigrants  in  Califor- 
nia. 

1.  Hindus,  Armenians,  Rus- 
sians. 

a.   Extent    and  distribu- 
tion. 


3.  Who  of  the  Chinese  are  allowed 
to  come  into  the  United  States  in 
spite  of  the  restriction  on  immi- 
gration? 

4.  Why  do  Chinese  children  go  to 
school  between  six  and  eight 
o'clock  at  night  in  San  Francisco? 

5.  What  have  the  Russians  taught 
the  Chinese  during  the  years  from 
1925  to  1927?  (of.  Survey,  May  1, 
1927,  p.  139.) 

6.  What  is  the  Cherry  Blossom  Fes- 
tival which  is  held  every  year  in 
Japan? 

7.  How  does  the  size  of  Japan  com- 
pare with  the  size  of  California? 
Compare  the  population. 

8.  Does  the  rest  of  the  world  owe 
the  over-crowded  countries  a  place 
to  make  a  home? 

10.  "San  Francisco  is  third  city  in  the 
United  States  in  importance  of 
its  immigration,  John  D.  Nagle, 
commissioner  of  immigration,  re- 
vealed in  announcing  that  more 
than  56%  of  the  total  Pacific  Coast 
immigration  is  handled  through 
San  Francisco's  port."  S.  F.  Bul- 
letin, 5-24-27. 

Readings: 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  State  of 
California,  22nd  Biennial  Report, 
pp.  113-127. 

Rugg,  Vol.  HI,  No.  1,  pp.  90-94,  187- 
281  (205-218— Restrictions). 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Immigration,  Information  for  Im- 
migrants, (library) 
Amidon,  Beulah,  Home  Teachers  in 
the  City.  (Survey  Graphic,  Vol.  IX, 
No.  3,  June  1926,  p.  304.  [library]) 
Gibson,  Mary,  Schools  for  the  Whole 
Family.  (Survey  Graphic,  Vol.  IX, 
No.  3,  June  1926,  p.  300.   [library] ) 


Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Have  a  student  ask  Mrs.  Suzanne 
Gomez,  Director  of  the  Travelers' 
Aid  Society  of  San  Francisco, 
telephone  Sutter  1337,  to  speak  to 
the  class  on  the  subject.  How  the 
Travelers'  Aid  Helps  the  Immi- 
grant. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  ten  difficulties 
which  you  think  would  confront  a 
family  of  father  and  mother  and 
three  children  who  could  not  speak 
English  and  had  just  come  to  this 
country. 

3.  In  a  parallel  line  set  down  oppo- 
site the  difficulties,  the  ways  San 
Francisco  tries  to  help  solve  them. 
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H.  Problems  of  the  immigrant. 

1.  Difficulties   preventing  rapid 
Americanization, 

a.  Ignorance  of  language  and 
customs, 

1.  Results  in  timidity,  ineffic- 
iency and  disco aragement, 

2.  Prevents  advancement, 

3.  Encourages  dishonest 
Americans. 

b.  Unemployment. 

1.  Increased  by  lack  of  train- 
ing. 

2.  Seasonal  labor. 

c.  Housing. 

1.  Consideration  of  low  cost 
first. 

2.  Desires  to  be  near  own 
people. 

3.  Satisfied  with  unhygienic 
conditions  of  labor  camps, 
construction  camps. 

d.  Unscrupulous  Americans. 

1.  Greedy  employers. 

2.  Private  employment  agen- 
cies. 

3.  Misleading  advertise- 
ments. 

2.  Agencies    assisting   the  immi- 
grant. 

a.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

1.  Operates  under  Dept.  of 
Labor. 

2.  Cost  in  1910. 

3.  Cost  in  1920. 

b.  California  Commission  of  Im- 
migration and  Housing. 

1.  Protects  and  aids  immi- 
grant through  Bureau  of 
Complaints. 

2.  Investigates  and  enforces 
housing  regulations. 

3.  Inspects  labor  camps. 

4.  Cooperates  in  education 
of  foreign  born. 

5.  Maintains  interpreter  to 
assist  foreign  born. 

c.  State  Department  of  Educa- 
cation. 

1.  Cooperates  with  school 
districts  of  California  in 
education  of  foreign  born. 

d.  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  education. 


4.  To  whom  can  an  immigrant  appeal 
if  he  wants  help  of  any  kind? 
(State  Immigration  and  Housing 
Commission.) 

5.  Spot  an  outline  city  map  with 
the  principal  nationality  groups. 

6.  Have  different  nationalities  in 
the  class  describe  their  special 
celebrations  and  holidays. 

7.  Name  five  ways  in  which  immi- 
grants have  contributed  to  the  in- 
dustrial and  economic  develoi)ment 
of  America. 

8.  In  what  respects  does  the  influx 
of  a  foreign  pop  ulation  endanger 
American  working  conditions  and 
standards  of  living?  (cf.  Hill.  p. 
162.) 

9.  Does  the  amount  of  pigment  in  a 
person's  skin  have  anything  to  do 
with  his  capacity  for  citizenshii)? 

10.  Name  five  ways  in  which  you  can 
be  of  service  to  the  immigrants 
in  San  Francisco;  five  ways  in 
which  immigrants  can  be  of  serv- 
ice to  San  Francisco. 


Reading : 

Lyman  and  Hill,  pp.  533-554. 


Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Have  a  student  go  to  the  office 
of  the  State  Commission  on  Im- 
migration and  Housing  and  ask 
for  samples  of  the  posters  for  in- 
formation of  immigrants  printed 
in  twelve  languages.  Have  the  stu- 
dent explain  to  the  class  what  use 
is  made  of  these  posters. 

2.  Write  down  five  important  things 
for  an  immigrant  to  have  during 
the  first  six  months  of  his  resi- 
dence of  his  chosen  city. 
House?  Friends? 

.Job?  Language? 
Church?  Amusement? 
Thrift? 

3.  What  part  can  libraries  play  in 
the  education  of  the  immigrant? 
Does  the  San  Francisco  Library 
have  books  in  foreign  languages? 

4.  Do  you  believe  a  foreign-born  res- 
ident should  be  naturalized?  Write 
down  ten  advantages  to  the  citizen 
not  possessed  by  the  alien. 

5.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  become 
naturalized?  Where  do  you  go  in 
San  Francisco  to  become  natural- 
ized? 
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1.  Enforces  compulsory 
school  law. 

2.  Maintains  night  schools. 

3.  Employs  home  teachers, 
a.  To  teach  in  homes  of 

foreign  born, 

4.  Naturalization. 

a.  Advantage  of  natural- 
ization. 

1.  Protection  afforded 
citizen. 

2.  Work  more  easily 
obtained. 

b.  Naturalization  laws. 

1.  Necessary  qualifica- 
tions. 

2.  Time   required  for 
second  papers. 

e.   Community  Chest. 

1.  International  Institute. 

a.  Maintains  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Mexican  and 
Russian  interpreters. 
1.  To  work  in  hospital 

clinics,  courts,  with 
relief  societies. 

b.  Maintains  Recreation 
and  Music  Director  to 
conduct  activities  in 
which  different  nation- 
alities are  featured. 

c.  Maintains  International 
center,  Japanese  home, 
and  Chinese  center. 

2.  Travelers'  Aid  Society  of 
San  Francisco. 

a.  Meets  all  trains  and 
boats  coming  into  San 
Francisco,  renders  as- 
sistance whenever 
needed. 

I.  Responsibility  of  Americans  towards 
our  immigrants. 

1.  Appreciation  of  his  contribution 
to  community  life. 

2.  Understanding  through  associa- 
tion in  work  and  play. 

J.  Responsibility  of  immigrants  toward 
America. 

1.  Loyalty  to  her  constitution. 

2.  Participation  in  community  life. 

3.  Support  of  institutions. 

a.  Church. 

b.  School. 

c.  Home. 


6.  Make  a  list  of  the  organizations 
which  the  Community  Chest  sup- 
ports to  assist  immigrants.  Con- 
sult list  in  library. 

7.  Why  is  it  a  good  citizenship  duty 
to  encourage  the  foreign-born  to 
celebrate  their  own  holidays, 
dance  their  national  dances  and 
bring  out  their  old  national  cos- 
tumes? What  are  the  objections 
to  this? 

8.  Why  should  descendants  of  those 
who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower 
be  so  proud  of  the  fact?  Compare 
the  craftsmanship  of  the  English 
and  the  Chinese,  giving  three  ar- 
ticles made  by  both? 

9.  Why  does  the  Board  of  Education 
maintain  night  schools  for  Ameri- 
canization classes? 

10.  What  agencies  supported  by  the 
Community  Chest  furnish  recrea- 
tion places  for  immigrants? 

11.  Name  five  prominent  San  Francis- 
cans who  were  foreign  born.  Tell 
why  they  are  prominent. 


Bibliography — Immigration. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Addams,  Jane:  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  entire. 

2.  Antin,  Mary:  The  Promised  Land.  1924.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  entire. 

3.  Bok,  Edward:  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok.  1920.  Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons,  entire. 

4.  Ellwood,  C.  A.:  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems.  1924,  new  edition, 
revised.   American  Book  Co.,  pp.  211-246. 

5.  Finney,  R.  L.:  General  Social  Science.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  pp.  332-337. 
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6.  Hill,  Howard  C:  Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems.  1922.  Ginn  &  Co 
pp.  145-159. 

7.  Lyman,  R.  L.,  and  Hill,  H.  C:  Literature  and  Living,  Book  III,  1925.  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons,  pp.  461-554. 

8.  Muir,  John:  The  Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Youth.  The  Century  Co.,  entire. 

9.  Rugg,  H.  and  E.,  Schweppe,  G. :  America  and  Her  Immigrants.  1925. 
Harold  Rugg,  the  Lincoln  School,  425  West  123rd  St.,  New  York  City,  entire 
book. 

10.  Steiner,  E.  A.:  On  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant.  1920,  sixth  revision.  Revell, 
entire. 

11.  Thompson,  Frank  V.:    The  Schooling  of  the  Immigrant.   1920.   Harper  & 
Bros.,  pp.  1-24. 

12.  V^ald,  Lillian  D.:  The  House  on  Henry  Street.   1924.    Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
entire. 

References  to  Articles,  Periodicals,  Reports. 

1.  Ninth  Report  of  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  of  California, 
entire. 

2.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  State  of  California,  22nd  biennial  report,  pp.  113- 
127. 

3.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Information  for  Immi- 
grants. 

4.  Survey  Graphic,  Vol.  IX,  No.  2,  May,  1926.  Our  Windows  on  the  Pacific. 

5.  Survey  Graphic,  Vol.  IX,  No.  3,  June,  1926.  pp.  300-304.  Education  for  Every- 
body. 

II.     References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Fleming.  Rachel  M.:  Round  the  World  in  Folk  Tales.  1925.  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  Co.,  pp.  22-26,  39-50,  80-87. 

2.  Hughes,  Chas.  E.:  The  Pathway  of  Peace.  1925.  Harper  &  Bros.,  pp.  3-20. 
Scholarly. 

3.  Jenks,  Jeremiah  and  Lauck,  W.  J.  The  Immigration  Problem.  Sixth  edition, 
revised  by  Smith,  R.  D.  1926.  Funk  and  Wagnalls.  General  reference 
book  on  all  immigration  questions. 

4.  Kawakami,  K.  K. :  The  Real  Japanese  Question.  1921.  The  Macmillan  Ca 
pp.  209-236.   The  Solution  of  the  Question.    (Japanese  Immigration.) 

5.  Keller,  Francis:  Immigration  and  the  Future.  1920.  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co., 
pp.  67-101.    (Future  Immigration.) 

6.  Qyenaga,  T.,  and  Sato,  Kenoske:  Japan  and  the  California  Problem.  1921. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.,  pp.  90-148.   (Facts  about  Japanese  in  California.) 

7.  Reed,  Thos.  H.:  Loyal  Citizenship.  World  Book  Co.,  pp.  188-189. 

8.  Roberts,  Kenneth  L.:  Why  Europe  Leaves  Home.  1922.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.. 
pp.  1-34.  (Entertaining.) 

How  Agencies  May  Be  Visited. 

In  connection  with  the  agencies  of  the  Community  Chest,  1926  list  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  library,  arrangements  for  visits  can  be  made  through 
the  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Social  Work  at  Douglas  9160.  The  secretary 
will  notify  the  social  agency. 

It  is  suggested  that  arrangements  be  made  several  days  in  advance  by  the 
teacher,  with  a  responsible  official  of  the  agency  to  be  visited. 

The  following  points  should  be  covered  by  the  pupils  in  their  write-ups: 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  agency? 

2.  Character  of  service  rendered  to  the  community. 

3.  Capacity. 

4.  Number  of  different  individuals  helped  in  one  year. 

5.  Cost. 

a.  How  much  was  paid  for  by  the  individuals? 

b.  How  much  was  free  to  individuals  and  paid  for  bv  the  Community 
Chest? 

6.  What  particular  group  in  the  Community  benefits  by  the  service  ren- 
dered? 

7.  Give  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  help  given. 

8.  Importance  of  work:  why  should  it  be  continued  and  supported? 

Visiting  and  reporting  on  one  of  the  social  agencies  in  San  Francisco 
will  help  to  familiarize  students  with  the  welfare  activities  of  the  city. 
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1.  Community  Health. 

a.  A  health  center. 

b.  Well-baby  clinic. 

c.  The  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

d.  The  Field  Nursing  division — Board  of  Health. 

e.  The  Infant  Shelter. 

f.  The  Babies'  Aid  Society. 

2.  Community  Recreation. 

a.  Boy  Scout  headquarters. 

b.  Camp  Fire  Girls'  headquarters. 

c.  A  Community  Recreation  League  center. 

d.  A  neighborhood  house. 

e.  An  organized  boys'  club. 

f.  An  organized  girls'  club. 

g.  The  Playground  Commission. 

h.  The  Public  Dance  Hall  Committee  headquarters. 

3.  Community  Welfare. 

a.  A  relief  organization. 

b.  An  orphanage. 

c.  A  child-placing  bureau. 

d.  The  Juvenile  Court. 

e.  The  Widow's  Pension  Bureau. 

f.  The  California  Society  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  Children. 

g.  The  Sunshine  School. 

h.  The  Shriners'  Hospital. 

i.  The  Blindcraft  Society, 
j.  The  Adjustment  Bureau. 

k.  The  Doctors'  Daughters  Society. 

1.  The  Relief  Home  for  the  Aged. 

4.  Community  Aid  to  Immigrants. 

a.  The  Travelers'  Aid  Society. 

b.  The  Immigration  Commission. 

c.  Angel  Island. 

d.  The  International  Institute. 

The  Keeping  of  Note-Books. 

Pupils  will  enjoy  keeping  notebooks  in  which  are: 

1.  Records  of  visits  to  interesting  agencies. 

2.  Records  of  interesting  information  given  by  visitors. 

3.  Clippings  from  newspapers  about  subjects  related  to  health,  recreation, 
care  of  dependents  and  immigration. 

4.  Pictures  cut  from  newspapers  or  magazines  which  have  a  bearing  on 
subjects  under  consideration. 

5.  Cartoons  from  papers  illustrative  of  material  studied. 

6.  Quotations  from  books  read  for  supplementary  information.  Pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  these  books  indicative  of  their  particular 
interests,  rather  than  uniform,  and  should  be  reminded  of  them  and 
allowed  time  to  keep  them  up. 

UNIT  SIX — OTHER  SOCIAL  AND  CIVIC  PROBLEMS,  IN  THE 

COMMUNITY. 

(Two  weeks). 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes  and  Information: 

1.  Information  that  shall  give  an  understanding  of  these  prob- 
lems in  general,  and  in  San  Francisco  in  particular. 

2.  A  desire  to  participate  in  and  contribute  to  their  solution; 
that  this  is  a  duty  of  citizenship. 

B.  Habits: 

1.    Participation  in  social-civic  affairs,   through  cooperation 
in  class,  school  and  community  organizations. 

C.  Abilities: 

1.  To  state  clearly  why  city  planning  is  desirable  and  neces- 
sary. 

2.  To  be  able  to  state  why  a  community  must  have  the  right 
of  eminent  domain. 
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To  explain  the  organization  and  name  major  duties  of  the 
police  and  fire  departments  of  San  Francisco. 


II.      DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 

Setti 

Content 

A.  What  advantages  do  well  planned 
communities  enjoy? 

1.  Xeed  for  beauty. 

a.  Effect  of  beauty  on  all  classes 
of  people. 

b.  Individual  responsibility. 

c.  Community  responsibility. 

1.  City  planning  commission. 

a.  Its  work. 

b.  Difficulty  of  making 
over  a  city  already 
built  up. 

c.  Responsibility  for  the 
proper  planning  of  new 
sections,  additions, 
changes. 

2^  Wisdom  and  economy  of 
looking  ahead  and  secur- 
ing lands  for  future  use. 

3.  Right  of  eminent  domain; 
condemnation  proceed- 
ings. 

d.  Contributions  of  ancient 
cities  to  beauty. 

2.  Growth  of  American  cities. 

a.  Rapidity  of  growth  often 
gave  no  time  for  considera- 
tion of  beauty. 

b.  Some  attempts  at  city  plan- 
ning. 

1.  Penn's  gridiron  plan. 

2.  L'Enfant's  plan  of  diag- 
onal avenues  for  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

3.  Contour  streets  for  newly 
opened  districts  in  San 
Francisco. 

3.  Needs  of  American  cities. 

a.  Convenience. 

1.  Zoning  of  city  into  dis- 
tricts. 

2.  Arrangement  and  width 
of  streets. 

3.  Adequate  facilities  for  lo- 
cal and  interurban  trans- 
portation. 

b.  Beauty. 

1.  r'atural  setting  of  San 
Francisco  one  of  extreme 
beauty. 

2.  Civic  Center. 

3.  Disposition  of  parks,  play- 
grounds, etc. 

4.  Artistic  public  and  busi- 
ness buildings. 

c.  Residence  parks  and  home 
sites. 

1.  Influence  o  f  beautiful 
homes  on  citizenship. 


ng. 

Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 
Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  pp.  40-57.  74-76, 
city  planning;  58-68,  good  and  bad 
housing;  pp.  173-174,  public  build- 
ings; pp.  164-165,  school  buildings 
today. 

Hepner,  pp.  187-202,  the  city  beau- 
tiful. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Bring  in  pictures  of  beautiful 
buildings,  churches,  etc.,  of  San 
Francisco. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  recent  improve- 
ments that  have  enhanced  the 
beauty  of,  and  citizen  pride  in, 
your  district. 

3.  Find  out  what  plans  are  being 
made  for  the  beautification  of  San 
Francisco;  e.g.,  McLaren  Park, 
Sanset  Boulevard  and  War  Me- 
morial buildings  of  the  Civic  Cen- 
ter. 

4.  Locate  on  map  of  San  FVancisco 
the  public  parks,  playgrounds  and 
recreation  centers. 

5.  Look  up  the  work  of  John  McLaren 
in  connection  with  the  Golden 
Gate  Park. 

6.  Compare  pictures  of  old  and  new 
school  buildings  in  San  Francisco 
as  to  beauty. 

7.  Find  out  the  simple  principles  of 
landscape  gardening. 

8.  Find  out  how  the  disaster  of  1906 
led  to  a  bigger  and  better  city. 

9.  Consult  National  Geographic  of 
June.  1923.  for  description  and  his- 
tory of  development  of  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 
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4.  Personal  responsibility  of  the 
individual. 

a.  Cleanliness  and  attractive- 
ness of  home  and  yard. 

b.  School  rooms  and  grounds. 

c.  Streets,  public  conveyances, 
parks,  beach,  etc. 

d.  Support  of  campaigns  for 
civic  improvement. 

B.  How  life  and  property  are  protected 
in  the  community. 

1.  Need  of  protection  of  life  and 
property. 

a.  This  protection  the  distinc- 
tive quality  of  a  stable  civi- 
lization. 

b.  Progress,  investment,  etc., 
dependent  on  protection. 

2.  How  the  government  undertakes 
to  prevent  accidents. 

a.  State  regulations  and  city  or- 
dinances regarding  public 
building  construction;  exits; 
elevators ;  theaters ;  machin- 
ery. 

b.  State  compensation  laws  in 
re  industrial  accidents. 

c.  Safety  devices  in  factories, 
transportation. 

d.  Traffic  officers  in  cities  and 
on  highways. 

e.  Personal  responsibility  for 
exercising  care. 

3.  The  work  of  the  police  depart- 
partment. 

a.  Early  methods  of  securing 
law  and  order. 

b.  The  organization  of  the  po- 
life  department  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

1.  Kinds  of  police  officers. 

2.  Duties  of  each  kind. 

3.  Qualifications,  training, 
compensation. 

c.  Responsibility  of  the  individ- 
ual for  promoting  law  and 
order. 

4.  The  work  of  the  fire  department. 

a.  Comparison  of  fire  losses  in 
America  and  in  European 
countries. 

b.  How  the  community  suffers 
through  fire  loss. 

c.  Carelessness  the  chief  cause 
of  fire. 

d.  Early  methods  of  fire  fight- 
ing. 

e.  Organization  of  fire  depart- 
ment in  San  Francisco. 

1.  Duties  of  firemen. 

2.  Qualifications,  training, 
compensation  of  firemen. 
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Readings:  ' 

Hepner,,  Ch,  VII,  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection. 

Phillips  and  Newlon,  pp.  201-204, 
habit  of  obedience  to  law;  p.  204, 
changing  method  of  securing  order; 
pp.  204-206,  education  and  law  en- 
forcement; pp.  295-303,  fires  and  fire 
fighting. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Compare  the  happiness  and  ac- 
complishment of  citizens  under  a 
stable  government  wherfe  property 
and  life  are  respected,  as  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  unsettled 
conditions  in  countries  like  Mex  i 
ico.  j 

2.  Investigate  reasons  for  the  United! 
States'  withholding  its  recognitior 
of  the  recent  Mexican  government  j 

3.  Do  same  in  case  of  Russian  Soviet' 
government. 

4.  Look  up  the  laws  of  California  j 
designed  to  prevent  accidents  or 
highways,  railroads,  etc. 

5.  Show  how  state  laws  relating  t( 
compensation   in   industrial  accij 
dents  have  forced  employers  to  imi 
prove  factory  conditions.  \ 

6.  What  building  ordinances  of  Saij 
Francisco  refer  to  the  safety  oj 
public  buildings,  theaters,  eleva 
tors,  etc.? 

7.  Why  are  the  buildings  of  th( 
downtown  section  of  steel  am 
concrete  construction? 

8.  What  are  the  specifications  for  { 
Class  A  business  building? 

9.  Are  the  defacement  and  destruci 
tion  of  property  on  Hallowe'ei 
justifiable? 

10.  What  is  the  cost  to  San  Francisco 
of  its  police  and  fire  departments 

11.  How  is  education,  protection? 

12.  List  the  chief  causes  of  fire. 

13.  Tell  to  the  class  some  hero  storie 
of  policemen  and  firemen. 

14.  Discuss  the  question  whethe 
firemen  and  policemen  have  th 
right  to  strike.  Coolidge's  verdic 
on  Boston  police  strike. 
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f.  When  state  militia  and 
United  States  army  may  be 
called  in  fire  emergency. 

g.  Fire  patrols  of  forest  re- 
serves. 

h.  History  and  purpose  of  fire 
insurance. 

i.  Individual  responsibility  in 
preventing  fires. 

5.  The  work  of  the  state  militia. 

a.  Organization. 

b.  Duties. 

6.  United  States  army  and  navy. 

a.  Sphere  of  duties  in  national 
service. 

b.  Take  precedence  over  state 
and  local  police  forces  in 
calamities  and  emergencies. 

c.  Protect  our  citizens  in  for- 
eign countries. 

d.  United  States  Life  Saving 
Service. 

Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  Town  and  City.  pp.  40-173. 

2.  Hepner,  W.  R.  and  F.  K.:   The  Good  Citizen.  1924.   Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
pp.  180-202. 

3.  Phillips,  D.  E.  and  Xewlon,  Jesse  H.:  The  New  Social  Civics.  1926.  Rand. 
McNally.    pp.  201-206;  299-303. 

4.  Adams,  Edwin  A.:  A  Community  Civics.   1920.    Scribner's.   Ch.  VH.  XI.  XII. 

5.  Davis  and  McClure:  Our  Government.    1922.    Laidlaw.    pp.  33-38. 

6.  Reed.  Thomas  H.:   Loyal  Citizenship.    1922.    World.    Ch.  II,  XXII,  XXXIII, 
and  pp.  143-145. 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Dow.  Grove  Samuel:  Social  Problems  of  Today.  1925.  Thos.  Y.  Crowell  Co. 

2.  Dunn,  Arthur  W.:  Community  Civics  for  Citv  Schools.   1921.   D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co. 

3.  Forman,  S.  E. :  The  American  Democracy.  1920.  Century. 

4.  Munro,  Wm.  B.,  and  Ozanne,  Chas.  E.:  Social  Civics.  1924.  Macmillan. 

5.  Towne,  Ezra  T.:  Social  Problems.   Revised  edition,  1924.  Macmillan. 

6.  See  also  lists  for  teachers'  readings  recommended  by  Rugg  and  Hepner. 

UNIT  SEVEX — THE  ECOXOHC  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  COMM UNITY. 

(Eight  weeks) . 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes: 

1.  Comprehension  in  a  simple  way  of  the  number  and  com- 
plexity of  economic  problems. 

2.  Appreciation  of  the  interdependence  of  business  and  indus- 
try.   (Capital  and  labor.) 

3.  An  appreciation  of  the  service  to  the  community  of  both 
capital  and  labor. 

4.  An  attitude  of  open-mindedness  in  considering  these  prob- 
lems. 

B.  Abilities: 

1.  To  show  what  is  meant  by  "a  standard  of  living." 

2.  To  state  the  three  factors  in  production. 

3.  To  state  principal  ways  in  which  resources,  natural  and 
human,  are  wasted. 

4.  To  state  how  these  resources  may  be  conserved. 

5.  To  define  "capital,"  "labor,"  "large-scale  production." 

6.  To  show  how  and  why  labor  organizations  first  started. 

7.  To  give  definition  of,  and  weapons  used,  in  "industrial 
warfare." 
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8.  To  show  that  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor  are  mutual. 

9.  To   give  definition   and   state   necessity  for  "exchange," 
"credit." 

10.   To  state  some  proposed  remedies  for  the  unequal  distribu' 
tion  of  wealth. 


II.      DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 
Content 

A.  Setting — Man  and  his  work. 

1.  Why  people  work. 

2.  Value  of  work, 

B.  What  is  meant  by  production. 

1.  Definition  of  production. 

2.  Factors  in  production. 

a.  Natural  resources. 

b.  Capital. 

c.  Labor. 

3.  Early  methods  of  production. 

a.  Hand  labor. 

b.  Small   scale  production  by 
owners. 

4.  Effect  of  industrial  revolution. 

a.  Wage  system. 

b.  Large  scale  production, 
e.  Specialization. 

d.  Change  in   business  organ- 
ization. 


C,  How  are  natural  resources  wasted 
and  how  may  they  be  conserved? 

1.  Natural  resources. 

a.  Definition  of  natural  resour- 
ces. 

b.  Services  of  land  and  natural 
resources. 

c.  Prodigal  use  of,  stimulated 
by  our  great  natural  wealth. 

d.  Education  and  conservation. 

2.  Waste  and  conservation  of  land 
resources  and  soil. 

a.  Abuses  of  soil. 

1.  "Skimming"    of    soil  by 
pioneer. 

2.  Erosion  due  to  depletion 
of  forests,  floods,  etc. 

3.  Exhaustion  through  single 
crops. 

4.  Neglect  of  fertilization. 

b.  Government    disposition  of 
public  lands. 

1.  Early  sale. 

2.  Homestead  Act;  effect. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Hepner,  pp.  207-218,  the  citizen  and 
his  work;  p.  239,  large  scale  vs. 
small  scale  production. 
Phillips  and  Newlon,  pp.  161-169,  the 
individual  and  his  life  work;  p.  345, 
production  and  consumption  defined. 
Marshall,  Story,  pp.  129-135,  before 
the  power-driven  machine. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Discuss  the  happiness  of  one  who 
works  compared  with  that  of  an 
idler.  Which  is  the  better  man? 

2.  Discuss  kinds  of  work — physical, 
mental,  etc. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  "joy  in  creative 
workmanship?" 

4.  Discuss  the  probable  satisfactions 
derived  from  work  by  one  who 
performs  one  operation  only  in  the 
factory  and  one  who  produces  a 
particular  commodity,  performing 
every  operation;  e.g.,  shoes. 

5.  What  opportunities  are  there  in  a 
factory  for  a  specialized  operator 
to  make  a  creative  contribution  to 
the  work? 

6.  Make  a  list  of  the  industries  found 
in  San  Francisco. 

7.  What  things  would  you  wish  to 
know  about  an  occupation  before 
entering  it? 

Readings: 

Marshall,  Story,  pp.  180-188,  natural 
resources  and  living  together;  192- 
195,  other  sources  of  power. 
Hepner,  pp.  146-148,  good  Americans 
provide  for  their  own  future;  pp.  156- 
159,  conservation  of  metals;  277-278, 
Homestead  Act;  281-291,  helping  the 
farmer;  152-156,  forest  reserves. 
Rugg,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  pp.  10-15, 
waste  and  conservation  of  farm 
lands;  19-21,  effect  of  Homestead 
Act;  36-41,  extensive  and  intensive 
farming;  42-45,  reclaiming  waste 
lands;  22-28,  the  farmer's  relation  to 
business;  32-48,  agriculture  made 
more  efficient;  p.  51-61,  cooperation 
among  farmers. 

Packard  and  Sinnott,  p.  25,  man's  de- 
pendence on  soil;  pp.  148-149,  govern- 
ment protection  of  fisheries;  pp. 
156-162,  petroleum;  pp.  151-156,  coal; 
pp.  123-136,  our  vanishing  forests. 
Phillips  and  Newlon,  p.  385,  coopera- 
tive marketing. 
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3.  Land  grants  to  railroads, 

c.  Conservation  of  soil. 

1.  Disappearance    of  free 
land  directs  attention  to 

a.  Improvement  of  pres- 
ent holdings. 

b.  Reclamation  of  waste 
lands, 

c.  Conservation  of  forest 
and  water  resources. 

d.  Intensive  as  well  as 
extensive  farming 
methods. 

2.  Ownership    versus  ten- 
antry. 

d.  Problems  of  the  farmer. 

1.  High  cost  of  land. 

2.  Exploitation  of  farmer  by 
organized  business. 

3.  Difficulty  of  securing  long 
time  credit. 

e.  Ways  of  helping  farmer. 

1,  Government  aid. 

a.  Reclamation  of  land. 

b.  Land  and  farmers' 
banks. 

c.  Farmers'  institutes; 
demonstrations,  etc. 

2.  Self  aid. 

a.  Cooperative  enterprise. 

3.  Waste  and  conservation  of  coal 
resources. 

a.  Increasing  use  of  coal  im- 
perils reserves. 

b.  Waste  in 

1.  Production. 

2.  Transportation. 

3.  Consumption. 

c.  Conservation. 

1.  Super-power  plan. 

2.  Coke  for  fuel, 

3.  Utilization  of  by-products. 

4.  Substitutes  for  coal. 

4.  Waste  and  conservation  of  oil 
resources. 

a.  Oil  reserves  of  America. 

b.  Increasing  demands  for  oil 
in  recent  years. 

c.  Losses  caused  through 

1.  Competition. 

2.  Carelessness. 

d.  Conservation. 

1.   By  what  means. 

e.  Probability  of  new  fields, 

5.  Waste  and  conservation  of  for- 
ests. 

a.  Destruction  of  forests  in 
pioneer  days. 

b.  Waste  in  the  lumber  indus- 
try. 

c.  Comparison  of  the  United 
States  and  European  coun- 
tries as  to 

1.  Methods  of  lumbering. 

2.  Use   of  lumber   and  by- 
products. 
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Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  pp.  100-177,  coal. 
Rugg,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  pp.  07-88.  oil 
supplies  in  America;  pp.  71-75,  waste 
of  coal;  pp.  87-89,  the  super-power 
scheme. 

Marshall,  Readings,  pp.  143-153,  pe- 
troleum and  its  uses. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  things  that  are 
usually  wasted  in  the  home. 

2.  Discuss  meaning  of  thrift. 

3.  Discuss  difference  in  meanings  of 
natural  resources  and  raw  prod- 
ucts. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  as  many  by-products 
of  coal,  petroleum  and  wood  as 
you  can. 

5.  Compare  waste  of  natural  resour- 
ces in  America  and  European 
countries. 

6.  Investigate  conservation  of  re- 
sources in  a  Ford  plant. 

7.  Investigate  means  of  conservation 
of  soil  in  China. 

8.  Read  also  of  the  devastation  of 
Chinese  land  resources  by  denud- 
ing forest  lands. 

9.  Make  a  list  of  ways  in  which 
various  kinds  of  waste  land  are 
reclaimed. 

10.  Bring  to  class  pictures  of  great 
irrigation  dams  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere. 

11.  Read  in  class  famous  poems  about 
trees. 

12.  Look  up  the  life  of  John  .lames 
Audubon,  and  his  work  in  behalf 
of  birds.  What  is  an  Audubon 
society? 

13.  Look  up  the  life  and  work  of 
Jane  Addams. 

14.  Find  out  where  the  national 
parks  of  the  United  States  are 
located,  and  the  particular  natural 
beauty  and  feature  conserved  by 
each. 


3.  Preservation  of  forests. 

d.  Relation  of  forestation  to 
preservation  of  soil  and  wa- 
ter resources. 

e.  Losses  from  fire. 

f.  Movement  to  conserve  for- 
ests. 

1.  Roosevelt;  Pinchot. 

2.  National  forest  reserves 
established. 

a.  Regulations  governing. 

g.  United  States  Forest  Service. 

6.  Conservation    of    wild  animal 
and  plant  life. 

7.  Conservation  of  water  resources. 

a.  Relation  to  forest  conserva- 
tion. 

b.  Water  power. 

c.  Irrigation. 

D.  Why  is  capital  a  necessity  in  pro- 
duction? 

1.  Definition  of  capital. 

2.  Personal  thrift  the  foundation 
of  capital. 

3.  How  capital  is  acquired. 

a.  Personal  thrift. 

b.  Wise  and  safe  investment  of 
money. 

4.  Development  of  capital  in  mod- 
ern industry. 

a.  Capital  before  the  industrial 
revolution, 

1.  Widely  distributed. 

2,  Consisted  of  lands,  stocks, 
crops,  tools,  etc. 

b.  Beginning  of  large  scale  pro- 
duction. 

1.  Machinery,  a  new  kind  of 
capital. 

2.  High  cost  of  machinery 
takes  capital  from  the 
many  and  places  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  few. 

3.  Partnerships. 

4.  Corporations. 

5.  Former  independent  work- 
ers now  dependent  on 
owners  of  capital  for  work 
and  wages. 

c.  Advantages  of  large-scale 
production. 

1,  Economy  in  production. 

2,  Reduced  prices. 

3,  Wider  distribution  of  com- 
modities. 

d.  Disadvantages. 

1.  Concentration  of  capital. 

2.  Monopoly. 

3.  "Soul-less"  corporations. 

e.  Necessity  for  government 
regulation. 


Readings: 

Marshall,  Story,  pp.  195-199,  capital 
goods  and  living  together  well. 
Hepner,  pp.  235-241,  capital  in  mod- 
ern industry;  pp.  241-246,  advantages 
of  large  scale  production. 
Rugg,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  pp.  80-82,  ad- 
vantages in  oil  monopoly;  163-164, 
advantages  in  railroad  monopoly. 
Phillips  and  Newlon,  pp.  391-394,  mo- 
nopolies, good  and  bad;  pp.  394-398, 
public  ownership;  pp.  398-400,  social- 
ism. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Name  the  things  in  the  home  that 
are  capital;  in  the  schoolroom;  in 
a  factory;  in  a  store. 

2.  Discuss  the  question  as  to  whether 
capital  or  labor  is  the  more  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  nat- 
ural resources. 

3.  Make  a  diagram  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  some  corporation. 

4.  Give  the  history  of  some  large 
business  concern  in  San  Francisco, 
as  the  Emporium,  White  House, 
Bethlehem  Steel,  etc. 

5.  Procure  from  the  Pacific  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Co.,  their 
booklet  concerning  the  stocks  and 
bonds  of  the  company,  and  report 
how  each  one  of  us  may  become  a 
capitalist. 

6.  Discuss  the  success  of  Woolworth 
because  he  saw  the  accumulated 
wealth  possible  in  nickels  and 
dimes. 

7.  Look  up  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
great  captains  of  industry. 

8.  Debates: 

Resolved,  That  corporations  should 
be  abolished. 

Resolved,  That  big  business  is  a 
benefit  to  humanity. 
Resolved,   That  the  government 
should  own  the  railroads. 
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E.  What  is  the  relation  of  labor  to 
production? 

1.  Definition  of  labor. 

2.  Labor    and    production  before 
the  industrial  revolution. 

3.  Effect  of  industrial  revolution 
on  labor. 

a.  Dependence  on  capital. 

b.  Poor  working  conditions. 

c.  No  consideration  from  em- 
ployer. 

d.  Women  and  children  in  indus- 
try. 

4.  Organization    and    growth  of 
trade  unions. 

a.  Purpose. 

b.  Early  unions. 

c.  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor. 

5.  Industrial  Warfare. 

a.  Weapons  employed  by  labor. 

b.  By  capital. 

c.  Attempted  solutions. 

1.  Arbitration. 

2.  Socialism. 

3.  Cooperation. 

4.  Profit  sharing. 

d.  Emphasize  that  a  real  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of 
either  side  by  the  other,  and 
a  mutual  spirit  of  willingness 
to  cooperate  are  necessary  to 
solution  of  industrial  dis- 
putes. 

6.  Waste  and  conservation  of  labor. 

a.  Unemployment. 
1.  Causes. 

b.  Waste  in  human  efficiency. 
1.  Causes. 

c.  Suggested  remedies. 

1.  Governmental  assistance. 

a.  Arbitration. 

b.  Federal  Department  of 
Labor. 

c.  Federal  employment 
agencies. 

2.  Improvement  in  industry. 

a.  Better  distribution  of 
labor. 

b.  Job  analysis  and  per- 
sonnel work. 

c.  Proper  working  condi- 
tions. 

d.  Social  insurance. 

7.  , Women  and  children  in  industry. 

a.  Effect  on  society. 

b.  Minimum  wage  laws. 

c.  Child  labor  laws. 

F.  What  problems  arise  in  connection 
with  the  exchange  and  distribution 
of  products? 

1.  Definition  of  exchange. 

2.  Why  do  people  exchange  prod- 
ucts? 

'I.  Interdependence  of  communi- 
ties and  nations. 


9.  Visit  one  or  more  of  the  great 
industrial  plants  of  San  Francisco. 

Readings: 
Hepner.  pp.  251-25S,  unions;  pp.  258- 
260,  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
pp.  260-263,  causes  of  labor  disputes; 
263-266,  employers  solving  labor 
problems. 

Rugg,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  pp.  110-112,  in- 
efficiency in  manufacturing;  pp.  113- 
115,  waste  in  labor  turnover;  p.  117, 
union  rules  and  inefficiency;  pp.  123- 
124,  labor  waste  through  strikes;  pp. 
133-135,  job  analysis;  pp.  135-136, 
evening  up  employment;  139-140,  in- 
dustrial democracy. 
Phillips  and  Xewlon,  pp.  372-380,  la- 
bor problems  and  remedies. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Make  a  list  of  reasons  why  men 
leave  jobs. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  possible  remedies 
for  unemployment  and  excessive 
labor  turnover. 

3.  What  have  been  causes  of  strikes, 
and  what  remedies  have  been  ap- 
plied to  settle  and  prevent  them? 

4.  How  have  Henry  Ford  and  Mar- 
shall Field  secured  stable  forces 
of  employees? 

5.  Look  up  the  life  of  Samuel  Gomp- 
ers. 

6.  What  are  the  duties  of  personnel 
workers  in  an  industrial  or  com- 
mercial plant? 

7.  How  has  the  Department  of  Labor 
assisted  labor? 


Readings: 
Rugg,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  pp.  283-294.  inter- 
dependence in  the  modern  world. 
Rugg.  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2.  pp.  173-181.  184- 
195,  problems  of  buying  and  selling; 
198-207,  problems  of  money  and 
credit;  pp.  210-215.  credit  unions; 
pp.  215-217,  labor  banks;  pp.  217-219, 
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b.  Differences  in  natural  con- 
ditions. 

c.  Variety  in  tastes  and  needs. 

3.  Factors  in  exchange. 

a.  Producers. 

b.  Middlemen. 

1.  Commission  men. 

2.  Wholesalers. 

3.  Retailers. 

c.  Consumers. 

4.  Price  of  products. 

a.  Dependent  on  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

b.  Artificial  influences  on  prices. 

1.  Middlemen. 

2.  Advertising. 

3.  Speculating. 

4.  Monopolies. 

c.  Efforts  to  secure  fair  prices. 

1.  Cooperative  associations. 

2.  Chain  stores, 

3.  Public  markets. 

4.  Government  regulation  of 
speculation. 

5.  Money  and  credit. 

a.  Very  little  of  great  volume 
of  business  done  with  cash. 

b.  Credit,  the  life  of  big  busi- 
ness. 

1.  Necessity  for  doing  busi- 
ness on  a  credit  basis. 

2.  Establishment  of  banks. 

3.  Service  of  banks  to  busi- 
ness. 

a.  How  banks  get  money 
with  which  to  operate. 

4.  Control   of   business  by 
banks. 

c.  Business  depressions  as  re- 
sult of  credit  inflation. 

d.  Suggested  remedies. 

1.  Credit  unions. 

2.  Labor  banks. 

3.  Federal  Reserve  System. 

G.  How  do  the  various  groups  fare 
under  our  present  industrial  sys- 
tem? 

1.  Unequal  distribution  of  wealth. 

2.  Hardships  and  uncertainties  of 
the  poor. 

a.  Proper  living  conditions  im- 
possible for  great  masses. 

b.  Opportunities  for  future  bet- 
terment cut  off  by  present 
needs. 

3.  Remedies  suggested. 

a.  Regular  employment. 

b.  Living  wages. 

c.  Improvement  of  working  con- 
ditions. 

d.  Workmen's  compensation. 

e.  Social  insurance. 

f.  Prohibition  of  child  labor. 

4.  Conclusion. 


periodic  business  depressions. 
Davis    and    McClure,    pp.  165-172, 
money  and  credit. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Make  a  study  of  one  of  the  great 
department  stores  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  discover  where  and  how 
capital  is  amassed  for  the  enter- 
prise; payments  of  dividends;  in- 
creasing store  space;  purchasing 
of  merchandise  to  sell;  selling  or- 
ganization; disposal  of  unsold 
goods. 

2.  How  was  money  procured  for  erec- 
tion of  Women's  City  Club  Build- 
ing, a  non-commercial  enterprise? 

3.  Investigate  source  of  money  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  erection  of  great 
office  buildings  as,  e.  g.,  the  new 
Russ  Building. 

4.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  state- 
ments, '"A  laundry  sells  service," 
"A  shoe  repair  shop  sells  service," 
"An  automobile  service  station 
sells  service." 

5.  Find  how  railroads  affect  prices 
of  commodities. 


Readings: 
Rugg,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  pp.  220-225, 
how  the  various  groups  fare  under 
our  industrial  system;  225-227,  stand- 
ards of  living;  pp.  230-245,  remedies 
for  inequalities. 

Phillips  and  Newlon,  pp.  400-402, 
conclusion  to  the  study  of  economic 
problems. 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Discuss  in  class  what  things  are 
necessary  to  a  proper  standard  of 
living. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  obstacles  preventing 
boys  and  girls  from  getting  a  de- 
sired education. 

3.  Suggest  means  of  overcoming 
these  obstacles. 

4.  Discuss  wisdom  of  giving  all  labor 
an  equal  wage. 
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GRADE  HIGH  NINTH. 

Introduction. 

I.     GEXERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

A.  To  use  the  offerings  of  the  junior  high  school  as  a  suggestive 
basis  from  which  students  may  think  through  the  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  various  vocations. 
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B.  To  use  the  available  opportunities  within  the  city  as  a  further 
basis  for  the  analysis  of  vocations  to  aid  in  the  approach  of  the 
essential  elements. 

C.  To  better  the  understanding  of  students  and  to  aid  in  the  deter- 
mining of  individual  fitness. 

D.  To  develop  the  students'  understanding  of  social  problems  and 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  vocations  as  they 
relate  themselves  to  a  more  effective  citizenship. 

E.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  forms  and  functions  of  govern- 
ment in  their  local  state  and  national  aspects  and  to  relate  the 
foreign  government  developments  to  our  own  governmen- 
tal forms  and  functions. 

F.  To  create  a  critical  attitude  and  interest  in  all  problems  of  gov- 
ernment and  institutions  which  form  an  essential  part  of  our 
community  and  national  life. 

II.    GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Choosing  a  Vocation — (Six  weeks). 

Unit  Two — Problems  in  American  Government — (Eight  weeks). 

Unit  Three — How  Nations  Live  Together — (Six  weeks.) 

UNIT  ONE — CHOOSING  A  VOCATION. 

(Six  Weeks)  | 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  to  the  Individual 
and  to  the  community  of  the  work  each  person  does  in  the  world. 

B.  To  broaden  the  knowledge  of  occupations  and  the  problems  of 
the  occupational  world. 

1.  Historical  background  of  present  occupation. 

2,  Modern  organization  of  industry — diversity,  specialization, 
interrelation,  classification. 

C.  To  urge  the  practical  need  of  some  eventual  plan  of  each  pupil's 
own. 

1.  From  standpoint  of  the  individual. 

2.  Its  relation  to  the  community. 

3.  Its  requirements,  physical  and  educational. 

D.  To  develop  a  technique  for  considering  each  one's  educational  and 
vocational  future. 

1.  Discuss  factors  that  should  be  considered. 

2.  Analyze  qualities  necessary  for  success. 

3.  Compare  own  abilities  with  the  requirements  for  represent- 

ative occupation. 

E.  To  put  a  pupil  in  touch  with  sources  of  accurate  information. 

P.  To  stimulate  pupils  to  continue  their  education  further  as  a  neces- 
sary preparation  for  future  success. 

1.   Explain  opportunities  for  further  training. 

a.  General  and  specific. 

b.  Public  and  private. 

Introduction: 

This  unit,  if  studied  intensively,  is  comprehensive  enough  to  take  a  whole 
term  m  itself.  Smce  only  six  weeks  is  alloted  to  it,  the  treatment  of  each  topic 
must  necessarily  be  brief.  At  the  same  time,  the  pupils  themselves  must 
be  made  to  work. 

Foreword : 

The  approach  to  this  subject  should  be  through  informal  discussion,  the 
Object  being  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  course  and  lay  plans  for  the  study  of 
pup?r"^^  indicating  definitely  just  what  is  to  be  expected  of  each 

Method: 

Besides  preparing  the  lesson  assigned  for  each  day,  each  pupil  should  make 
a  concrete  study  and  report  of  one  skilled  and  one  unskilled  occupation,  should 
visit  and  report  on  at  least  one  industry,  and  should  read  carefully  and  outline 
at  least  two  books  listed  in  the  bibliography.  Each  pupil  should  keep  a  note 
book  in  which  he  should  paste  clippings  from  current  literature  concerning  all 
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phases  of  occupations,  draw  graphs  and  make  comprehensive  notes  on  his  read- 
ings, etc.  Other  suggested  pupil  activities  are  interviews,  fiehl  trips,  motion 
pictures,  posters,  bulletin  boards,  three-minute  talks,  debates,  dramatization. 

Go  over  the  outline  for  the  study  of  occupations  (Gowan,  98-100)  pointing 
out  what  the  pupils  should  be  looking  for  in  their  reading.  After  a  few  days, 
each  pupil  should  report  to  the  teacher  the  names  of  the  occupations  he  intends 
studying  carefully,  the  teacher  taking  care  that  the  distribution  is  as  wide  as 
possible. 

Early  in  the  course  have  each  pupil  decide  which  industry  he  wishes  to  visit. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Why  must  I  work? 

1.  Value  to  the  individual. 

2.  Value  to  community. 


B.  Contrast  past  and  present  in  indus- 
try. 

1.  Simple  wants  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  and  their  means  of  sup- 
plying them,  and  the  compli- 
cated division  of  labor  which 
supplies  our  wants  today. 

2.  Career  of  any  old  person  w^ho  is 
in  trade  or  business. 

a.  What  was  his  training? 

b.  How  did  he  choose  his  job? 

c.  What  were  his  wages  and 
hours  of  work? 

d.  How   did   he   advance  and 
why? 

e.  What    improvements  took 
place  during  his  lifetime? 

3.  Progress  of  any  trade  during 
the  last  fifty  years. 

a.  Methods  of  training. 

b.  Methods  of  living. 

c.  Hours  and  regularity  of  work. 

d.  Wages. 

e.  Union  regulations. 

4.  Change  in  occupations  of  women 
since  1875. 

a.  Kinds  of  work. 

b.  Number  of  women  employed. 

c.  Attitude   toward   women  in 
professions. 

5.  Occupations  that  have  almost 
disappeared  during  your  father's 
lifetime. 

^.  How  may  occupations  be  classified? 

1.  According  to  U.  S.  census. 

2.  Interrelation  of  occupations. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 
Hepner,  pp.  208-213. 
Hill,  pp.  329-330. 
Hughes,  pp.  300-302. 
Toland,  pp.  1-2,  8-26. 
Lyon,  pp.  34-50. 
Bates  and  Wilson,  pp.  39-48. 

Suggested  Activities: 

Stress  fact  that  everyone  should  be 
prepared  to  do  something  well — girls 
as  well  as  boys — (self-respect,  un- 
certain future,  middle  age). 
Emphasize  status  and  dignity  of 
work. 

Readings: 
Bates  &  Wilson,  pp.  90-103. 
Lyon,  pp.  57-105, 
Hill,  pp.  338-371. 
Abbott.  E.,  Women  in  Industry. 
Bennett,  Helen,  Women  and  Work. 
Goodsell,  The  Education  of  Women. 
Ross,  E.  A.,  Woman  in  Industry  and 
Changing  America. 
Penny,   Virginia,   Employments  of 
Women.  1863. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.  110,  116-124, 
July  1921. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Sept.,  1917. 

Suggested  Activities: 

Every  pupil  should  prepare  the  first 
topic  and  one  of  the  others. 
Examine  newspaper  want  ads  to  list 
types  of  labor  demanded  and  amount 
of  experience  required  for  each. 
Draw  charts  to  show  complexity  of 
modern  industry. 

Five-minute  dramatization  of  day  of 
Pilgrim  Fathers  and  one  of  today. 
Consult  some  acquaintance  sixty  or 
seventy  years  of  age  about  his  ca- 
reer. 

Draw  graphs  to  show  changes. 
Consult  father  for  reasons  for  and 
against   his   choice   of  occupation. 
If  he  had  his  life  to  live  over  again 
would  he  choose  the  same  vocation? 

Readings: 
Gowan  and  Wheatley.  pp.  S8-91. 
Giles,  11-15. 
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D.  What  could  I  do  if  I  left  school 
after  graduating  from  the  ninth 
grade? 

1.  Compulsory  education  law  and 
child  labor  law, 

2.  Wages  and  opportunities  of 
workers  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  contrasted  with  those  over 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Show  what 
such  wages  will  furnish  of  pres- 
ent needs,  (foods,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, pleasure),  and  of  future 
needs. 

3.  What  some  boys  and  girls  who 
left  school  are  doing.  Have  they 
had  many  jobs  since  leaving? 
What  are  their  future  opportuni- 
ties? 

4.  What  are  blind  alley  occupa- 
tions. 


Suggested  Activities: 

Each  pupil  should  choose  some  spe- 
cific industrial  or  commercial  organ- 
ization and  list  all  the  jobs  he  can 
find  out  about  under  the  different 
heads,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
duties  of  each:  e.  g.,  department 
store,  mail  order  house,  manufactur- 
ing plant,  printing  plant,  telephone 
company,  gas  and  electric  company. 

Readings: 
Bloomfield,  Youth,  School  and  Voca- 
tion, p.  9-13,  158-170. 
Census  Report,  1920. 
List  of  positions  offered  by  Juvenile 
Employment  Bureau. 

Suggested  Activities: 

Debate:    Boys  and  girls  should  be 
allowed  to  leave  school  before  they 
are  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Debate:   Part  time  education  should 
be  entirely  voluntary. 
Interview  some  boy  or  girl  who  has 
left  school  and  gone  to  work. 
List  jobs  of  boys  and  girls  wanted  in 
newspaper  advertisements. 
Illustrate  and  show  why  such  limita- 
tions occur  in  blind  alley  occupa- 
tions. 


E.  Why  should  I  plan  my  career? 

1.  Six  steps  to  success. 

2.  Dangers. 

a.  Misfits. 

b.  Drifting. 

c.  Blind  alley  jobs. 

3.  Advantages   of   changing  posi- 
tions. 

a.  During  apprenticeship. 

b.  Later. 

4.  Loss  when  person  does  not  do 
work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted. 

a.  To  the  employer. 

b.  To  the  worker. 

c.  To  society. 


F.  What  are  the  difficulties  in  select- 
ing a  vocation? 

1.  Variety  of  occupations  open. 

2.  Complexity  of  modern  business 
and  dependence  of  each  work- 
er's task  on  those  of  others. 

3.  Variety  of  factors  involved  in 
choice. 

a.  Personal. 

b.  Family. 

c.  Location. 


Readings: 
Gowan,  Chap.  II. 
Giles,  pp.  1-5. 
Ziegler  &  Jaquette,  pp. 
Hill,  pp.  74-76. 


15-17. 


Suggested  Activities: 

Cite  specific  instances  of  advantages 
of  changing  positions. 
List  arguments  for  and  against  plan- 
ning. 

Show  that  it  is  necessary  to  plan 
your  career  even  though  you  may 
change  your  plans  later. 

Readings: 

Lyon,  pp.  115-124,  178-183. 

Lyman  and  Hill,  Book  II,  pp.  581-683. 

Suggested  Activities: 

From  textbook  make  list  of  occupa- 
tions. 

Bring  out  difference  between  an  oc- 
cupation and  an  industry.  Draw  plan 
of  an  industry  to  show  different  de- 
partments and  their  relations:  e.  g., 
telephone  company. 
Cite  two  different  occupations  which 
are  limited  to  people  with  definite 
qualifications,  e,  g,,  musician. 

What  would  my  family  like  me  to  be 
and  why? 
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G.  How  may  I  learn  the  truth  about 
any  specific  occupation? 

1.  How  to  acquire  knowledge. 

a.  Observation. 

1.  Of  places  and  conditions. 

2.  Of  employment  and  proc- 
ess. 

3.  Of  operations. 

b.  Reading. 

1.  Occupation  itself. 

2.  Biography    of  successful 
person. 

c.  Interviews. 

1.  With  employer. 

2.  With  workers. 

i         d.  Working  on  the  job. 

2.  Detailed  study  of  one  occupa- 
tion. 

a.  Standpoint  of  individual. 

b.  Its  relation  to  the  commun- 
ity. 

c.  Its    requirements,  physical 
and  educational. 

I.  What  opportunities  does  San  Fran- 
cisco afford? 

1.  Commerce. 

a.  External  transportation. 

b.  Internal  transportation. 

2.  Industry. 

>  3.  Business. 

,       a.  Department  stores. 
;       b.  Real  estate. 

4.  Communication. 
I       a.  Telephone. 

b.  Radio. 

c.  Telegraph. 

>  5.  Marketing. 

a.  Wholesale. 

b.  Retail. 

6.  Hotels,  restaurants  and  institu- 
tional management. 

7.  Amusement. 

a.  Theaters. 

b.  Dance  halls. 

c.  Tourist  service. 

8.  Social  Service. 

a.  Churches. 

b.  Health  centers. 

c.  Communitv  houses. 

d.  Clubs. 

9.  Trades. 

'0.  Professions. 

.1.   Government  service. 

a.  City  and  county. 

b.  State. 

c.  Nation. 


Name  one  industry  for  which  there 
is  no  oi)ening  in  San  Francisco,  e.  g., 
mining. 

Use  1920  census  report  (furnished 
at  room  400,  City  Hall). 

Readings: 
Gowan,  pp.  15-17,  88-110,  127-336. 
Toland,  p.  52. 
Weaver,  Girls,  pp.  57-187. 
Weaver,  Boys,  pp.  91-271. 
Lyon,  pp.  109-392. 
Lyon  and  Butler,  pp.  551-554. 

Suggested  Activities: 

Think  of  any  one  occupation  and 
write  down  all  methods  by  which 
you  could  find  out  the  truth  about  it. 
Analyze  outline  which  has  been 
given  to  pupil  and  have  him  actually 
use  it  in  making  report  on  one  un- 
skilled occupation  and  one  skilled 
occupation.  Take  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes each  day  for  reports  on  occupa- 
tions. 

Warn  against  putting  too  much  con- 
fidence in  interviews. 


Suggested  Activities: 

Three-minute  talks — each  pupil  on 
one  topic  previously  decided  upon. 
Visit  a  large  passenger  steamer. 
Go  to  wharves  to  watch  shipping  of 
goods. 

Study  an  exporting  and  importing 
establishment. 

Inspect  railroad  and  street  car  sys- 
tems. 

Report  on  one  of  five  types: 
Ghirardelli's. 

Western  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Union  Iron  Works. 

Cannery. 

Printing  plant. 
Make  study  of  one  phase  of  a  depart- 
ment store. 

Outline  departments  of  real  estate, 
e.  g.,  buying,  selling,  leasing,  insur- 
ance, searching  titles. 
Visit  telephone  company.  Give  talk 
on  any  series  of  departments. 
Visit  early  morning  markets.  Milk 
department.    Fish  market. 
Explain  modern  chain  store  system. 
Outline  day's  work  of  manager  of 
one  of  these. 

Examine  guide  books  to  learn  ex- 
tent. 

See  Community  Chest  list. 

Moving  pictures  of  some  industries. 

Get  bulletins  of  San  Francisco  and 

California  Commissions. 

Gather  charts  from  Chamber  of 

Commerce. 

Visit  City  Hall. 

Visit  Federal  buildings. 
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I.  What  are  the  principal  factors  to  be 
considered  in  selecting  a  vocation? 

1.  Liking  for  the  work. 

2.  Preparation  required. 

0.  Demand. 

4.  Remuneration. 

5.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 

6.  Qualities  necessary  for  success. 

7.  Opportunity  for  social  service. 
J.  What  qualities  are  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  all  occupations? 

1.  Personal. 

a.  Voice. 

b.  Dress.  i 

c.  Tact. 

d.  Good  manners. 

2.  Health. 

3.  Abilities. 

a.  Initiative. 

b.  Judgment. 

c.  Accuracy. 

d.  Cooperation. 

e.  Reliability. 

f.  Perseverance. 

g.  Skill. 

h.  Leadership. 

4.  Fundamental  character  traits. 

a.  Honesty. 

b.  Industry. 

c.  Thrift. 

d.  Courage. 

e.  Loyalty. 

f.  Good  habits. 


Readings: 
Giles,  pp.  6-11. 

Gowan  and  Wheatley,  pp.  12-17. 
Ziegler  and  Jaquette,  pp.  7-24. 


K.  How  have  these  qualities  been  em- 
bodied in  outstanding  individuals? 

1.  Six  great  Americans. 

a.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

b.  James  J.  Hill. 

c.  Wilbur  Wright. 

d.  Elbert  H.  Gary. 

e.  George  Westinghouse. 

f.  George  W.  Goethals. 

2.  Other  successful  men  and 
women. 

a.  Science,  Michael  Pupin, 
Luther  Burbank. 

b.  Literature  and  art,  Rudyard 
Kipling,  Rosa  Bonheur. 

c.  Business,  Henry  Ford,  Hetty 
Green. 

d.  Education  and  religion.  Car- 
dinal Mercier,  Booker  T. 
Washington. 

e.  Public  life,  Winston  Church- 
ill, .Julia  Lathrop. 


Readings: 

Bates  and  Wilson,  pp.  33-38. 
Lyon,  pp.  1-34,  563-673. 
Gowan,  pp.  118-126. 

Suggested  Activities: 

Teacher  should  stress  the  fact  that 
qualities  are  the  results  of  habits 
and  can  be  clianged. 
Picture  right  and  wrong  way. 
In  parallel  columns  list  ten  cour- 
tesies and  ten  discourtesies  com- 
monly met  with  in  the  business 
world. 

List  ten  health  habits  essential  to 
physical  fitness. 
Explain  change  in  employer's  atti 
tude  toward  health  habits  due  to 
Industrial  Compensation. 
Justify  Henry  Ford's  plan  of  dis 
charging   men    absent   because  of 
•  drunkenness. 

Show  how  these  qualities  are  meas 
ured  in  school  and  later  in  the  busi- 
ness world. 
Draw  up  chart. 

Ask  questions  like  the  following: 
Do  I  want  my  druggist  to  be  accu- 
rate? Why? 
Is  skill  the  only  requisite  for  an 
automobile  driver?  How  about  judg- 
ment? 

What  can  I  do  to  strengthen  m> 
character? 
What  part  would  I  like  to  play  ir 
school? 

Readings: 

Value  of  a  Fixed  Purpose,  Overcom 
ing  Handicaps,  American  Magazine 
series. 

In  the  Public  Eye,  Forbes  Magazine 
Pupin,  From  Immigrant  to  Inventor; 
Forbes,  Men  Who  Are  Making  Amerj 
ica. 

Booker   T.    Washington,   Up  fron 
Slavery. 

Mary  Antin,  Promised  Land. 
F.  E.  Coe,  Heroes  of  Everyday  Life. 

Suggested  Activities:  i 

Select  one  whose  character  you  acj 
mire  and  one  whose  character  yo 
do  not  admire  and  tell  why.  , 
Give  a  three  minute  talk  on  one  c 
the  men  in  the  first  group. 
Prepare  a  brief  character  sketch  c. 
one  of  those  named  in  the  seconi 
group. 


f.  Miscellaneous,  Helen  Keller, 
Daniel  Boone. 
3.   Notable  characters  in  fiction. 

L.  Of  what  use  is  my  school  work  in 
training  for  a  vocation? 

1.  Going  to  school  really  is  a  voca- 
tion. 

2.  General  purposes  arrived  at  by 
schooling. 

3.  Specific  purposes  of  various  sub- 
jects. 

4.  Occupations  that  do  not  require 
elementary  education. 

5.  Occupations   that  require  only 
elementary  education. 

6.  Occupations  that  require  only 
high  school  education. 

7.  Benefits    to    be    derived  from 
school  activities. 

8.  Specific  vocational  training. 

a.  Trade  schools. 

b.  Apprenticeship. 

c.  Night  school. 

d.  Correspondence. 

e.  Extension  courses. 

M.  What  are  the  local  opportunities 
for  training? 

1.  General  education, 

a.  Public  schools. 

b.  Private  school. 

2.  Special  training. 

a.  Public  schools. 

b.  Private  schools. 

c.  Apprenticeship. 


X.  What  type  of  work  do  I  now  think 
I  would  like  to  do? 

1.  Self-analysis. 

2.  Individual  and  community 
means  of  overcoming  existing 
difficulties. 


0.  How  may  I  get  and  keep  a  position? 
1.  Getting  a  position. 

a.  Locating  vacancies. 

1.  Want  ads. 

2.  Employment  agencies. 

3.  Friends. 

4.  Inserting  ads  in  paper. 


Stress  factors  entering  Into  choice 
of  occupation,  opportunities  seized, 
factors  making  for  success. 

Readings: 

Gowan  and  Wheatley,  pp.  1-15,  24-45, 
349-363. 

Ziegler  and  Jaquette,  pp.  26-34. 
Bates  and  Wilson,  pp.  129-135. 

Suggested  Activities: 

Show  that  most  of  reasons  for  leav- 
ing school  are  without  foundation. 
Stress  need  of  training  beyond  jun- 
ior high  school. 

Does  the  character  of  one's  compan- 
ions affect  his  school  work? 
Debate:   Is  it  better  for  a  girl  to  go 
into  domestic  service  than  into  a 
factory? 

Debate:  No  student  should  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  office  or  play  on  a 
team  who  is  below  scholarship  re- 
quired. 


Reading : 

High  School  Opportunities  in  San 
Francisco  (Board  of  Education  Man- 
ual). 

Suggested  Activities: 

Explain  opportunities  in  San  Fran- 
cisco beyond  junior  high  school. 
Examine  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Select  some  one  occupation  and  list 
subjects  offered  in  senior  high 
school  which  are  necessary  in  its 
preparation. 

Interview  teachers  of  special  sub- 
jects to  find  just  what  opportunities 
are  open  to  their  graduates. 
Examine  some  advertisement  in  the 
newspaper  or  magazine  offering  to 
teach  you  to  do  wonderful  things  in 
a  few  lessons. 

Readings : 

Lyon.  pp.  563-573. 
Gowan.  Chap.  VIII,  XX. 

Suggested  Activities: 

Aid  pupil  in  checking  his  own  abili- 
ties and  opportunities  against  the 
requirements  of  occupations  which 
appeal  to  him. 

Have  each  pupil  draw  up  a  plan  of 
future  education  necessary  for  his 
chosen  career. 

Readings : 

Gowan  and  Wheatley,  pp.  11-12,  401- 

413. 

Giles,  pp.  265-280. 
Lyon.  pp.  320-330. 
Bates  and  Wilson,  pp.  136-148. 
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b.  Makins  application. 

1.  Written. 

2.  Personal. 
2.  Keeping  a  position. 

a.  Preliminary  steps, 

b.  Successful  beginning. 

c.  Readjustments    for  promo- 
tion. 

1.  Opportunities  offered 
within  the  industry. 

2.  Opportunities  offered  out- 
side the  industry. 

P.  What  are  some  of  the  problems  and 
conditions  which  confront  workers 
in  different  occupations? 

1.  Seasonal  nature. 

2.  New  inventions. 

3.  Changes  in  demand. 

4.  Trade  restrictions. 

Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Bates,  William  G.,  and  Wilson,  E.  A.:     Studies  in  Vocational  Informa- 
tion.    1926.  Longmans. 

2.  Board  of  Education:     High  School  Opportunities  in  San  Francisco. 

3.  Giles,   Fred  M.,  and  Giles,   Imogene  K.:     Vocational  Civics.  1923. 
Macmillan. 

4.  Gowan,  Enoch  B.,  and  Wheatley,  William  A.:     Occupations.  1923. 
Ginn. 

5.  Hill,  Howard  C. :     Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems.     1922.  Ginn. 

6.  Lyman,  Rollo  L.,  and  Howard  C:     Literature  and  Living,  Books  I,  II, 
III.     1925.  Scribners. 

7.  Lyon,  Leverett  S.:     Making  a  Living.     192  6.  Macmillan. 

8.  Lyon,  Leverett  S.,  and  Butler,  Marie  A.:     Vocational  Readings.  1927. 
Macmillan. 

9.  Sowers,  J.  S.:  The  Boy  and  His  Vocation.  1925.  Marshall  Arts  PresS: 
10.   Ziegler,  Samuel  H.,  and  Jaquette,  Helen:    Choosing  an  Occupation. 

1924.  Winston. 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Bloomfield,  Meyer:     Vocational  Guidance  of  Youth.     1911.  Houghton. 

2.  Bloomfield,  Meyer:     Youth,  School  and  Vocations.    1915.  Ginn. 

3.  Brewer,  John  M.:     Vocational  Guidance  Movement.    1918.  Macmillan. 

4.  Brewer,  John  M.:     Case  Studies  in  Educational  and  Vocational  Guid- 
ance.    1925.  Ginn. 

5.  Moore,  Harry  H.:     The  Youth  and  The  Nation.     1926.  Macmillan. 

6.  Newfang,  Oscar:     Harmony  Between  Labor  and  Capital.     192  7.  Put- 
nam's. 

7.  Rosengarten,  William:     Choosing  Your  Life  Work.     1924.  McGraw, 
Hill. 

UNIT  TWO — PROBLEMS  IN  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT. 

(Eight  Weeks). 

L     GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  show  in  a  brief  way  the  forms  of  government  as  they  exist  today. 
To  give  the  student  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  forms  and 

functions  of  the  government  under  which  he  lives. 
To  show  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  individual  in  maintaining 

good  government. 

To  offer  activities  and  problems  which  are  fitted  to  the  pupil's  experi- 
ence for  the  development  of  the  abilities,  attitudes,  ap'i  ideals 
of  a  good  citizen. 
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Suggested  Activities: 

Write  a  want  ad  for  specific  position. 
Write  application  in  answer  to  spe- 
cific ad. 

Dramatize  right  and  wrong  way  of 
applying. 

Review  six  steps  necessary  to  suc- 
cess. 


This  topic  is  optional  if  time  per- 
mits. 


i 


GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

What  are  the  rights  and  duties  of 
an  American  citizen? 

1.  The  citizen. 

a.  By  birth. 

b.  Through  naturalization. 

2.  The  rights  and  duties  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

a.  The  first  ten  amendments, 
"A  Bill  of  Rights"  result  of 
long  struggle  in  England  and 
then  in  American  colonies. 

b.  Protection  of  personal  liber- 
ties. 

1.  Right  of  free  speech  and 
free  press. 

2.  Freedom  of  religion. 

3.  Security  of  property. 

a.  Protection  given  to  in- 
dividual by  govern- 
ment. 

b.  Right  of  eminent  do- 
main. 

c.  Duty  of  every  citizen 
to  refrain  from  injur- 
ing property. 

4.  Right  of  trial  by  jury. 

a.  Privilege  secured  after 
long  struggle. 

b.  Duty  of  citizen  to 
serve  on  jury. 

5.  Writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

a.  Purpose. 

b.  How  it  may  be  se- 
cured. 

How  do  American  people  direct 
their  own  government? 

1.  The  right  of  suffrage. 

a.  Early  demand  for  manhood 
suffrage. 

b.  Present  qualifications  for 
voting. 

1.  Age. 

2.  Citizenship. 

3.  A  few  special  state  quali- 
fications— California  and 
a  few  other  states. 

2.  Elections. 

a.  Nominations  of  candidates 
for  office. 

1.  Party  conventions. 

2.  Direct  primary. 

a.  Advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. 

b.  Duty  of  the  citizen  to 
vote  at  the  primary, 

b.  Judging  a  candidate  for  pub- 
lic office. 

1.  Sources  of  information, 
a.  Newspapers  and  maga- 
zines; dangers  of  par- 
tizanship. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Hepner,  pp.  315-318,  Rights  and  Privi- 
leges of  an  American  Citizen. 
Hughes,  pp.  693-709,  Our  Rights  and 
Duties. 

Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  pp.  170-174,  free 
speech  problems  of  American  gov- 
ernment; Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  pp.  98-100, 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Tufts,  pp.  101-111,  First  Steps  in  Lib- 
erty (historical  development  of  civil 
rights). 

Woodburn  and  Moran,  pp.  367-376. 
Definition  of  citizenship  in  Consti- 
tution. 

Activities: 

Memorize  the  preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Find  illustration  of  bail,  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  eminent  domain  in  news- 
papers. 

Show  need  of  protecting  school  prop- 
erty as  a  responsible  school  citizen. 
Emphasize  that  for  every  right  a 
citizen  claims  he  has  a  correspond- 
ing duty  to  perform. 


Readings : 

Hepner,  pp.  324-334,  formation  of  po- 
litical parties,  convention,  primaries; 
pp.  320-321,  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall. 

Hill,  p.  514-519,  party  organization 
conventions,  primary;  pp.  519-526, 
the  ballot  and  the  voter. 

Hughes,  pp.  546-554,  parties,  conven- 
tions, nomination;  pp.  557-559,  quali- 
fications for  voting;  pp.  555-556, 
elections;  pp.  559-561,  ballots;  pp. 
562-565,  initiative. 

Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  pp.  146-153,  po- 
litical parties;  pp.  154-159,  extension 
of  suffrage. 

Rugg,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  pp.  7-13,  five 
reasons  why  people  do  not  vote;  pp. 
58-61,  reasons  for  political  parties; 
pp.  61-63,  spoils  system;  pp.  63-68, 
conventions;  pp.  68-73,  two-party 
system  versus  multi-party  system. 

Tufts,  pp.  431-434,  early  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  in  America;  pp.  398- 
412,  obstacles  of  self-government 
and  their  remedies. 
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b.  Past  record  in  office. 

c.  Bulletins  issued  by 
various  civic  leagues 
and  groups. 

2.  Requirements  of  a  good 
candidate. 

a.  Reputable  private  life. 

b.  Force  and  personality. 

c.  Moral  and  intellectual 
courage. 

d.  Open-mindedness. 

e.  Not  associated  with 
any  political  machine. 


c.  Voting. 

1.  Registration,  a  safeguard 
to  prevent  voting  twice. 

2.  The  ballot. 

a.  Oral  vote  —  early 
method  of  voting. 

b.  The  Australian  ballot 
— furnished  by  public 
officials  at  public  ex- 
pense. 

c.  Evils  of  long  ballot 
and  advantages  of 
short  ballot. 

d.  Responsibilities   of  citizens 
in  law-making. 

1.  Voting    of   bond  issues, 
formation  of  districts,  etc. 

2.  Initiative,  referendum  and 
recall. 

How  did  local  government  develop 
in  the  United  States? 

1.  The  need  of  government. 

2.  New  England  town  government. 

a.  Reasons  for  development. 

b.  The  town  meeting. 

c.  Present-day  township  govern- 
ment. 

3.  County  government. 

a.  Reasons  for  development. 

b.  Defects   in   county  govern- 
ment. 

c.  County-township  government. 

1.  Reasons  for  development. 

2.  Supported  by  direct  taxa- 
tion. 

4.  Early  growth  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

a.  Incor])oration. 

b.  Control  of  state  over  local 
government. 

n.  City  Government, 
a.  Charters. 


Woodburn  and  Moran,  pp.  350-364 
organization  of  political  parties,  con 
ventions,  primaries,  secret  voting; 
pp.  411-412,  initiative,  referendu 
and  recall. 
Reed,  Loyal  Citizenship,  pp.  95-100 

Activities: 
In  parallel  columns  list  the  import 
ant  planks  of  the  last  national  elec 
tion. 

Bring  in  newspaper  clippings  whic" 
show  the  policy  of  newspapers  a 
election  time. 
Review  briefly  story  of  extension  o 
manhood    suffrage    in   the  United 
States,  as  discussed  in  Grade  8. 
Discuss  briefly  the  reasons  for  form- 
ing political  parties  and  their  part  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Emphasize  the  need  for  intelligent 
voting  and  the  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  citizen  to  exercise  the 
right  of  franchise. 


Readings: 

Hill,  pp.  433-453,  government  in  tht 
township,  county  and  city. 
Hepner,  pp.   336-349,  local  goverr 
ment,   township,   and   county — ho^ 
local  government  is  supported;  pi 
350-366,  city  government — how  cit| 
revenues  are  obtained. 
Hughes,  pp.  642-643,  need  for  gov 
ernment;  pp.  686-687,  financing  go\ 
ernment;  pp.  643-647,  types  of  goij 
ernment.  j 
Lessons  in  Community  and  Nationfj 
Life,  Series  A,  pp.  153-160,  local  anj 
national  governments:  Series  B,  p] 
153-160,  the  commission  form  of  cit 
government  and  the  city  manager 
Series   C,   pp.   145-152,  cooperatio 
through  law. 

Woodburn  and  Moran,  pp.  53-65,  1 
cal  government,  county  and  tow; 
ship;  pp.  401-415,  forms  of  city  go 
ernment. 
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b.  Types  of  city  government. 

1.  Mayor  and  council  plan. 

2.  Commission  plan. 

3.  City  manager  plan. 

c.  Advantages    and  disadvan- 
tages of  each  plan. 

6.  How  city  revenue  is  obtained. 


D.  How  did  state  government  develop 
in  the  United  States? 

1.  Brief  review  of  land  grants  to 
colonies  and  laws  made  in  re- 
gard to  territories. 

2.  State  government. 

a.  Constitution.  The  need  for  a 
constitution  in  student  organ- 
ization should  be  discussed. 

b.  Departments  of  the  state. 

1.  Executive,  legislative  and 
judicial — powers  of  each. 

c.  How  a  state  obtains  revenue. 

d.  Powers  of  state  and  nation. 

1.  Powers  granted  by  con- 
stitution to  state. 

2.  Original  powers  of  states. 
Recall  the  conflict  over 
State's  Rights  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

3.  Changing  relations  be- 
tween nations  and  states. 


E.  How  is  the  national  government 
of  the  United  States  organized? 

1.  Departments    of    the  national 
government. 

a.  Executive,  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial; powers  of  each. 

2.  Work  of  the  cabinet. 

3.  Support  of  government  through 
taxation. 

a.   Chief  sources  of  revenue. 

4.  Practical  workings  of  the  gov 
ernment. 

a.  Lobbying. 

b.  Campaign  funds. 


Activities: 

Emphasize  that  the  town  meeting  is 
the  purest  form  of  democracy. 
Compare   San    Francisco's   type  of 
government  with  the  types  studied. 

Emphasize  the  need  for  an  intelli- 
gent study  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  various  types 
of  city  government. 

Readings: 

Hepner.  pp.  368-3S5.  organization 
and  powers  of  state  government, 
raising  of  revenues  to  support  state 
government. 

Hill,  pp.  456-473,  organization  of 
state  government,  tendencies  in 
state  government. 

Hughes,  pp.  633-640,  governing  the 
states. 

Lessons  in  Community  and  National 
Life,  Series  B.  pp.  145-152,  how  state 
laws  are  made  and  enforced. 

Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  3.  p.  142,  powers 
delegated  to  nation  and  state. 

Rugg,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  p.  18,  powers  of 

national  and  state  governments;  pp. 
15-26,  changing  relations  between  na- 
tions and  states. 

Woodb.irn  and  Moran,  pp.  255-279, 
origin  of  states,  powers,  officers. 
Woellner,  pp.  60-70,  how  California 
b9came  a  state;  pp.  71-78,  how  Cali- 
fornia laws  are  made;  pp.  79-88.  how 
the  laws  are  interpreted;  pp.  95-96, 
California  wealth  and  opportunity; 
state  income. 

Emphasize  the  need  for  wide-awake 
public  opinion  in  government  affairs. 

Readings: 
Hepner.  pp.  387-417,  historical  de- 
velopment of  national  government; 
extension  of  government  services; 
powers  of  each  branch  of  govern- 
ment. 

Hill,  p.  475-503,  historical  develop- 
ment; departments  and  powers;  cab- 
inet and  duties;  national  courts. 

Hughes,  pp.  566-583.  congress  and 
law  making;  pp.  584-592.  duties  and 
powers  of  the  president;  pp.  593-607, 
cabinet  and  its  work;  pp.  608-614, 
our  national  courts. 

Give  emphasis  to  checks  and  bal- 
ances; do  not  go  into  details  of  each 
department. 

Lessons  in  Community  and  National 
Life.  Series  A.  pp.  105-114,  history 
of  th'^  f*^deral  department;  pp.  153- 
160.  local  and  national  government; 
Series  B.  p.  105-112.  the  department 
of  the  interior. 
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How  do  the  governments  of  the 
principal  nations  of  Europe  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  United  States? 

1.  Types  of  government  in  the 
world  today. 

a.  Absolute  monarchies. 

b.  Constitutional  monarchies. 

c.  Limited  monarchies. 

d.  Republics. 

2.  England's  growth  in  democracy. 

a.  Early  power  of  the  king. 

b.  The  signing  of  the  Magna 
Charta. 

1.  Rights  given  to  the  people. 

2.  The  Great  Council. 

c.  The  petition  of  rights;  rights 
given  to  the  people. 

d.  The  Bill  of  Rights;  rights 
given  to  the  people. 

e.  The  development  of  parlia- 
mentary government, 

1.  Development  of  political 
parties. 

2.  Origin  of  office  of  prime 
minister. 

3.  Formation  of  the  cabinet. 

f.  The  divisions  of  English  gov- 
ernment. 

1.  The  Crown. 

2.  The  House  of  Lords. 

3.  The  House  of  Commons. 

3.  The  power  of  the  people  in  Eng- 
land's government. 

a.  Early  power  of  the  nobles; 
corruption  in  politics. 

b.  Reform  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

1.  Reform  bill  of  1832. 

2.  Rising  power  of  business 
class. 

c.  The  Chartist  movement. 

d.  The   granting  of   the  fran- 
chise. 

1.  Extension  to  all  male  vot- 
ers, 1884. 

2.  Woman  suffrage,  1918. 

4.  France's  growth  in  democracy, 
a.  Slow    development  toward 

democracy. 


Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  pp.  145-158,  de- 
partments in  the  cabinet;  pp.  167-169, 
taxation. 

Rugg,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  pp.  34-43,  execu- 
tive and  legislative  powers;  pp.  47- 
52,  judicial  powers;  pp.  53-55,  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances;  pp.  76- 
89,  practical  workings  of  govern- 
ment; pp.  113-134,  expenditure  and 
revenue. 

Woodbarn  and  Moran,  pp.  281-287, 
historical  development;  pp.  287-294, 
the  Constitution;  pp.  297-314,  the 
president  and  his  cabinet;  pp.  315- 
321,  the  Senate;  pp.  323-338,  the 
House  of  Representatives;  pp.  339- 
347,  the  judiciary. 

Readings: 

Hughes,  pp.  523-524,  comparison  of 
European  and  American  govern- 
ment; pp.  534-536,  cabinet  system. 
Rugg,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  pp.  141-144, 
how  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
governed;  pp.  144-157,  the  develop- 
ment of  democracy  in  England;  pp. 
158-161,  the  steps  by  which  France 
became  a  republic. 
Rugg,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  pp.  28-34,  com- 
parison of  premier  and  president. 

Activities: 

Prepare  in  parallel  columns  a  chart 
comparing  and  contrasting  the  gov- 
ernments of  England,  France  and 
the  United  States. 
Compare  the  English  cabinet  with 
the  cabinet  of  the  United  States. 
Emphasize  that  reforms  came  slowly 
in  England  and  were  the  result  of 
educating  the  people  to  vote  intel- 
ligently. 

Compare  conditions  in  the  United 
States  and  the  large  European  na- 
tions with  those  in  England  at  the 
time  these  reforms  were  occurring. 
Emphasize  that  people  living  in  a 
land  where  they  have  little  oppor- 
tunity are  unable  to  establish  a 
democracy  suddenly. 
Compare  the  present  government  of 
France  with  that  of  the  United 
States. 
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b.  Cabinet  form  of  government 
in  1814. 

c.  Election  of  a  citizen  king. 

1.  Desire  of  the  king  to 
make  the  position  heredi- 
tary. 

2.  Deposition  of  the  king. 

d.  A  new  national  assembly. 

1.  The  making  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

2.  Voting  privileges. 

e.  Louis  Napoleon  made  presi- 
dent. 

1.  Establishment  of  another 
empire. 

2.  Strong  central  govern- 
ment. 

f.  The    establishment    of  the 
French  republic. 

g.  The  present  government  of 
France. 

1.  President. 

a.  Manner  of  election  and 
power. 

2.  Premier;  power. 

3.  The  cabinet;  length  of 
service. 

4.  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
length  of  service. 

5.  The  Senate. 

Unit  II — Bibliography. 
I.    Reference  for  Pupils'  Reading. 

Hepner:    The  Good  Citizen.   1924.   Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 

Hill:   Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems.  1922.  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Hughes:   A  Textbook  in  Citizenship.  1923.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  New  York. 

Lessons  in  Community  and  National  Life  (Series  A,  B  and  C).  1918.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lyman  and  Hill,  Literature  and  Living,  Books  I,  II  and  III.  1925.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

Reed:   Loyal  Citizenship.  1922.  World  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

Rugg:  Vol.  II,  Nos.  3  and  4.  America's  March  Toward  Democracy,  Parts 
I  and  II.  1925. 

Rugg:     Vol.  Ill,  No.  4.     How  Nations  Live  Together.  1922. 

Rugg:     Vol.  Ill,  No.  3.     Problems  of  American  Government.  1926. 

Rugg:     Vol.  I,  No.  1.    Town  and  City  Life.  1923. 

Tufts:   The  Real  business  of  Living.  1918.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Woodburn  and  Moran:   The  American  Community.  1924.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

Woellner:   How  We  Govern.  1926-27.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
Barrows,  D.  P.,  Government  in  California.    1925.    World  Book  Co. 

II.    Reference  for  Teachers'  Reading. 

Dunn:  Community  Civics  for  City  Schools.   1921.  Heath  &  Co..  Boston. 
Forman:    The  American  Democracy.   1923.   The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 
Munro  and  Ozanne:    Social  Civics.  1924.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
Thompson:   The  New  Voter.  1918.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

UNIT  THREE — HOAV  NATIONS  LIVE  TOOETHER. 

(Six  Weeks.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

Attitudes,  Abilities,  Habits  and  Ideals: 

1.  To  consider  the  reasons  why  certain  spots  of  the  world 
have  caused  trouble  in  the  past  and  are  apt  to  cause 
trouble  in  the  future. 
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3. 


To  consider  the  problem  that  America  faces  in  her  inter- 
national relations. 

To  consider  the  possible  solutions  of  world  difficulties 
by  arbitration. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Introduction. 

1.  The   development   of   a  world 
community. 

2.  The  increasing  need  for  promot- 
ing world  fellowship. 


B.  The  sore  spots  of  the  world. 
1.  The  Rhine  frontier. 

a.  Friction  between  Germany 
and  France  over  the  Rhine 
boundary. 

b.  Natural  resources. 

c.  Present  conditions  of  the 
zone. 


Contested  regions  in  central 
Europe. 

a.  Sources  of  friction. 

b.  Austria  and  Hungary. 

1.  Effect  of  the  World  War. 

2.  Previous  to  the  war. 

c.  Jugo-Slavia. 

d.  Poland. 

1.  Effect  of  the  World  War. 

2.  Previous  to  the  World 
War. 


Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  pp.  190-192. 

Hepner,  pp.  419-420. 

Tufts,  pp.  442-443,  457-460,  461-468. 

Procedures  and  Activities: 

1.  Discuss  the  impossibility  of  de- 
veloping world  unity  through  mili- 
tarism. 

2.  Discuss  need  for  cooperation  in 
the  world. 

3.  Show  the  necessity  of  extending 
the  principles  of  good  citizenship 
to  a  world  community  as  well  as 
in  a  local  or  national  community. 

4.  What  attempts  have  been  made  to 
conquer  militarism? 

5.  Discuss  the  isolation  of  America 
from  other  nations. 

6.  Bring  out  by  discussion  the  effect 
of  inventions  on  the  lives  of  the 
people  and  how  trade  developed 
between  industrial  nations. 

Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  pp.  27-28. 
Current  Magazines. 
Daily  papers. 

Procedures  and  Activities: 

1.  Locate  the  Rhine  frontier  on  a 
map  of  Europe,  lettering  Alsace, 
Lorraine,  Luxemburg,  Belgium.- 

2.  Discuss  how  friction  was  caused 
between  Germany  and  France. 

3.  On  the  same  map  as  above,  shade 
in  the  areas  of  the  following  dis- 
tricts: 

a.  The  coal  deposits  on  the  borders 
of  France  and  Germany. 

b.  The  iron  deposits. 

c.  The  potash  deposits. 

4.  By  discussion  show  how  the  World 
War  has  affected  the  Rhine  fron- 
tier today. 

Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  pp.  28-36. 
Current  Magazines  and  publications. 

Procedures  and  Activities: 

1.  Discuss  how  friction  has  been 
caused  by  the  desire  for  control 
of  coal,  iron  and  oil  and  by  race 
hatred  due  to  oppressed  peoples' 
seeking  independence. 

2.  Discuss  Austria-Hungary's  loss  of 
territory  and  population  and  isola- 
tion from  sources  of  supplies. 
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The  Balkans  and  the  Near  East. 

a.  Importance  in  ancient  times. 

b.  Importance  in  modern  times. 

c.  Desire  of  England  to  control 
land  in  Asia  Minor. 

d.  Turkey. 

1.  Since  the  World  War. 

2.  Previous  to  the  World 
War. 

e.  Constantinople    and    "T  h  e 
Straits." 


3.  Locate  on  a  map  of  Europe  the 
boundaries  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary after  the  World  War. 

4.  Discuss  the  type  of  state,  the  kind 
of  government,  and  the  discordant 
races  in  Austria-Hungary  previous 
to  the  World  War. 

5.  Show  how  these  various  races  re- 
tained their  national  language  and 
traditions  while  under  the  control 
of  Austria-Hungary. 

6.  Show  attempts  to  fit  national  boun- 
daries to  the  distribution  of  races. 

7.  Name  the  various  peoples  within 
the  boundaries  of  Jugo-Slavia. 

8.  Show  how  boundaries  of  Poland 
were  enlarged. 

9.  Discuss  the  creation  of  the  Polish 
Corridor  and  its  effect  on  East 
Prussia. 

10.  Why  was  Danzig  made  a  "free 
city?" 

11.  Discuss  the  boundaries  of  Poland 
previous  to  the  Versailles  treaty. 

Readings: 
Rugg,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  pp.  36-46. 
Current  publications. 

Procedures  and  Activities: 

1.  Locate  on  a  map  of  the  world  the 
Balkans  and  the  Near  East. 

2.  Show  how  trade  routes  and  the 
location  of  Persia,  Greece  and  As- 
syria made  the  Balkans  and  the 
Near  East  important. 

3.  Discuss  why  railroads  are  not 
built  across  Persia  to  India. 

4.  Discuss  why  European  countries 
have  been  eager  to  connect  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas 
with  the  Persian  Gulf. 

5.  Show  how  England  controlled  the 
sea  route  to  Asia  and  how  Ger- 
many attempted  to  control  the 
land  route. 

6.  Show  that  England  desired  the 
control  of  land  in  Asia  Minor  be- 
cause of  natural  resources  and  for 
the  protection  of  trade  with  India. 

7.  Show  how  Turkey  lost  territory 
in  Europe. 

8.  Discuss  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople in  1453  and  the  securing  of 
control  of  the  direct  trade  routes 
between  Asia  and  Europe. 

9.  Show  the  extent  of  Turkey's  Euro- 
pean conquest  and  how  she  main- 
tained herself  in  Europe. 

10.  Locate  on  a  map  of  the  world 
Constantinople.  Smyrna,  the  Suez 
Canal,  Port  Said,  Angora,  Salon- 
ika, Athens,  Mosul,  Bagdad. 

11.  Show  the  geographical  importance 
of  Constantinople  and  The  Straits. 
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The  Far  East. 

a.  China. 

1.  Isolation. 

2.  Need  of  the  European 
countries  for  raw  mater- 
ials. 

3.  Concessions  to  European 
powers. 

b.  Japan. 

1.  Industrialization. 

2.  Expansion. 

3.  Effect  of  World  War  on 
Japanese  possessions. 

c.  Siam  and  French  Indo-China. 


Northern  Africa. 

a.  Early  piracy. 

b.  Fear  of  Turks  by  Europeans. 

c.  Intervention  by  France. 

d.  Attempts  of  Italy  at  coloniza- 
tion and  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory in  Northern  Africa. 


12.  Discuss  the  effect  of  the  World 
War  in  regard  to  internationaliza- 
tion and  to  the  necessity  of  keep 
ing  The  Straits  open  to  all  nations. 

Readings: 

R  jgg,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  pp.  46-51. 
Current  publications. 

Procedures  and  Activities: 

1.  Discuss  the  isolation  of  China. 

a.  Physical  features. 

b.  Self-sufficient  farming  nation. 

2.  Discuss  need  of  European  coun- 
tries for  raw  materials. 

3.  Name  the  ports  opened  to  Eng 
land. 

4.  Discuss  the  acquisition  of  Hong' 
Kong  by  the  British. 

5.  Discuss  the  opening  of  treaty 
ports. 

6.  Discuss  the  opening  of  ports  of 
call. 

7.  Show  how  Japan  because  of  over- 
population and  the  lack  of  natural 
resources  is  becoming  industrial- 
ized. 

8.  Locate  on  a  map  the  territory 
owned  and  controlled  by  Japan 
since  the  World  War. 

9.  Show  why  Japan  wants  Shantung. 

10.  Locate  on  a  map  of  Asia  the 
boundaries  of  Siam  in  1899  and 
1911. 

11.  Show  the  territory  is  valuable. 

12.  Discuss  the  acquisition  of  the 
greater  part  of  Siam  by  France. 

13.  Show  how  Siam  and  French  Indo- 
China  will  become  sources  of  fric- 
tion. 

Readings: 
Rugg,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  pp.  51-56. 
Current  publications. 

Procedures  and  Activities: 

1.  Discuss  the  piracy  of  Algiers  and 
Morocco  in  the  Mediterranean. 

2.  Show  how  piracy  affected  the 
United  States. 

3.  Discuss  why  Europeans  feared 
Turks. 

4.  Show  how  France  dealt  with 
piracy  in  Northern  Africa. 

5.  Tell  why  and  when  England 
intervened  in  Egypt. 

6.  Show  how  Italy  tried  to  get  Tunis. 

7.  Tell  why  and  how  Tripoli  was 
seized  by  Italy. 

8.  Discuss  the  underlying  causes  of 
friction  in  Northern  Africa  due  to 
trade  routes. 

9.  Bring  in  reports  of  current  hap- 
penings today  in  Northern  Africa. 

10.  Locate  the  following  on  a  map  of 
the  world: 
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The  United  States  in  world  affairs. 
1.  Early  policy  of  isolation. 

a.  Difficulty    of   neutrality  in 
the  early  republic. 

b.  Remoteness  of  America. 

c.  Trade  difficulties. 


Monroe  Doctrine. 

a.  Aggression  by  European 
powers. 

1.  Russia  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

2.  .  Holy   Alliance   in  South 

America. 

b.  The  message  of  President 
Monroe, 

c.  Attitude  of  England  toward 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

d.  Enforcement  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  by  the  United 
Stages. 

1.  Intervention  of  Napoleon 
III  in  Mexico. 

2.  Venezuelan  affair. 

e.  Recent  interpretations  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 


a.  Egypt.  d.  Algiers. 

b.  Tripoli.        e.  Morocco. 

c.  Tunis. 

11.  Make  a  scrap  book  of  cartoons 
showing  the  sore  spots  of  the 
world  at  the  present  time. 

Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  pp.  191-192. 
Lyman  and  Hill,  Bk.  Ill,  pp.  457-542. 
Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  195-198,  543- 
544. 

Eclectic  Eng.  Classics:  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  pp.  5-31. 

Procedures  and  Activities: 

1.  Discuss  Washington's  principle  of 
non-interference. 

2.  Read  Washington's  farewell  ad- 
dress. 

3.  Show  the  need  of  neutrality  and 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  it. 

4.  Discuss  the  Jay  treaty  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  United  States. 

5.  Discuss  why  America  remained 
so  remote  during  the  early  years 
of  the  republic. 

6.  Show  how  the  United  States  was 
not  entirely  independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

7.  Discuss  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
and  the  relation  of  America  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

8.  Show  how  the  United  States  was 
gradually  being  drawn  into  world 
affairs  by: 

a.  War  of  1812. 

b.  Decline  of  merchant  marine. 

9.  Discuss  the  Embargo  Act. 

10.  Discuss  the  Alabama  controversy. 

Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  pp.  93-94,  193-194. 
Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  543-554. 
Current  publications. 
Halsey,  pp.  133-143,  155-158,  169-176. 

Procedures  and  Activities: 

1.  Discuss  h  0  w  the  aggression  of 
European  powers  forced  the 
United  States  into  world  affairs. 

2.  Report  on  the  coming  of  the  Rus- 
sians to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

3.  Show  on  a  blank  map  of  North 
America  the  extent  of  their  terri- 
tory in  the  New  World. 

4.  Tell  the  purpose  of  the  Holy  Al- 
liance. 

5.  Discuss  how  the  Holy  Alliance  at- 
tempted to  help  Spain  reconquer 
her  South  American  possessions. 

6.  Discuss  the  provisions  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

7.  Discuss  the  effect  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  on  America  in  its  rela- 
tions with  European  powers. 
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Growth  of  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs. 

a.  The  Spanish-American  War. 

b.  Assumption  of  colonial  obli- 
gation. 


4.  The  Open  Door  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  China. 


The  colonial  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

a.  Attitude  toward  weaker  na- 
tions. 

b.  Treatment  of  Cuba. 


8.  Show  by  discussion  how  the  atti- 
tude of  England  was  affected  by 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

9.  Discuss  the  intervention  of  Na- 
poleon III  in  Mexico. 

10.  Discuss  the  reasons  for  the  dispute 
in  Venezuela. 

11.  Tell  how  the  dispute  was  settled 
and  the  part  the  United  States 
took  in  it. 

12.  Discuss  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
its  relation  to 

a.  Mexican  affairs. 

b.  Japanese   on  the  Lower  Cali- 
fornia coast. 

13.  Has  the  Monroe  Doctrine  outlived 
its  usefulness? 

14.  Have  South  American  states  a 
right  to  object  to  the  domination 
of  the  United  States  in  American 
affairs? 


Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  n,  No.  4,  pp.  82-89. 
Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  554-560. 
Beard,  pp.  199-223,  275-279,  544-551. 
Hart,  Albert  B.,  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. 

Elson,  Spanish-American  War,  pp. 
353-401. 

Procedures  and  Activities: 

1.  Show  what  were  the  causes  of  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

2.  Discuss  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Spanish-American 
War. 

3.  Discuss  the  results  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

4.  Discuss  how  the  United  States  jus- 
tified its  new  acquisitions  of  ter- 
ritory. 

5.  Locate  on  a  map  of  the  world  the 
colonial  dominions  added  to  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

Readings: 
Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  p.  194. 
Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  654-656. 

Procedures  and  Activities: 

1.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  open 
door  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  China. 

2.  Show  how  the  United  States  has 
prevented  China  from  being  en- 
tirely taken  over  by  European 
powers. 

3.  Discuss  the  Boxer  rebellion  and 
the  part  the  United  States  took  in 
it. 

Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  pp.  81-94. 
Rugg,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  pp.  146-150. 
Robinson,  A.  G.,  Cuba  and  Interven 
tion. 
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c.  The  Philippine  Islands. 


d.  The  Caribbean  interests  of 
the  United  States. 


The  present  position  of  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs. 

a.  Inability  to  maintain  neutral- 
ity during  the  World  War. 

b.  Present  interest  in  Europe. 


Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  611-613. 

Elson,  W.,  pp.  353-401. 

Bishop,  J.  B.,  The  Panama  Gate-way. 

Procedures  and  Activities: 

1.  Discuss  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  weaker  nations. 

2.  S  h  o  w  how  the  United  States 
treated  Cuba. 

a.  Improving  health  conditions. 

b.  Education. 

c.  Direction  toward  self-govern- 
ment. 

d.  Establishment  of  a  stable  gov- 
ernment. 

3.  Compare  the  way  in  which  the 
United  States  kept  its  promises 
toward  a  backward  people,  with 
the  way  European  nations  did. 

4.  Discuss  the  dispute  arising  be- 
cause of  the  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines  by  the  United  States. 

5.  Tell  what  the  United  States  has 
done  for  the  Philippines. 

a.  Sanitation. 

b.  Schools. 

c.  Gradual    introduction    of  self- 
government. 

6.  Debate  the  question:  Should  the 
Filipinos  be  granted  independ- 
ence? 

7.  Tell  how  and  when  Panama  was 
acquired. 

8.  Tell  why  the  United  States  oc- 
cupied Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo. 

9.  Make  a  comparison  of  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  toward  im- 
perialism with  that  of  European 
nations. 

10.  Tell  how  and  when  the  Danish 
West  Indies  were  acquired. 

11.  On  a  map  of  the  world  locate  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States 
before  1867. 

12.  On  a  map  of  the  world  indicate 
changes  in  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  since  1867. 


Procedures  and  Activities: 

1.  Give  reasons  for  non-intervention 
of  the  United  States  in  the  World 
War. 

2.  Show  why  strict  neutrality  was 
impossible  because  of: 

a.  Trade  relations. 

b.  Food  supplies  and  ammunition. 

c.  British  blockade. 

d.  Submarine  outrages. 


Readings: 

Rugg,  Vol.  II.  Xo.  4,  p.  101. 
Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  617-621. 
Current  publications. 
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D.  Arbitration  among  nation*. 
1,  Growth  of  arbitration. 


2.  Part  of  arbitration  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

a.  Webster-Ashburton  treaty. 

b.  Alabama  claims. 

c.  Venezuelan  territory. 

d.  Canadian  disputes. 


3.  Trade  agreements  between  na- 
tions. 


4.  Cooperation  in  the  field  of  war. 

a.  Red  Cross. 

b.  Neutral  commerce. 

c.  International  law  code. 


3.  Discuss  the  present  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  Europe. 

a.  Debts. 

b.  Trade. 

c.  Reparations. 

4.  Discuss  the  question:  Should 
the  United  States  continue  its 
empire  building? 

5.  Debate:  Resolved,  That  the  part 
of  the  United  States  in  the  World 
War  makes  isolation  impossible. 

6.  Locate  on  an  outline  map  of  the 
world  the  outlying  possessions  of 
the  United  States  and  give  the 
date  of  each  acquisition. 

Readings: 

Hughes,  International  Law  and  Ar- 
bitration, pp.  622-626. 
Hepner,  Pan-American  Conferences, 
pp.  423-426. 

Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  543-546. 
Procedures  and  Activities: 

1.  Define  arbitration. 

2.  Discuss  when  and  how  courts  of 
arbitration  were  established. 

3.  Show  how  arbitration  was  under- 
mined by  secret  diplomacy  and 
intrigue. 

4.  Define  diplomacy  and  intrigue. 

5.  Tell  what  is  meant  by  interna- 
tional government. 

Readings: 

Hughes,  International  Law  and  Ar- 
bitration, pp.  622-626. 
Hepner,  Pan-American  Conferences, 
pp.  423-426. 

Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  pp.  193-194. 
Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  543-546. 

Procedures  and  Activities:  |: 

1.  Discuss  the  provisions  of  the  Web- 
ster-Ashburton treaty. 

2.  Tell  how  the  Alabama  claims  were 
settled. 

3.  Tell  how  the  boundary  question  of 
Venezuela  was  settled. 

4.  Discuss  the  Alaskan  fisheries  dis- 
pute. 

Procedures  and  Activities:  * 

1.  Discuss  the  trade  agreements  be- 
tween nations. 

2.  Tell  how  a  treaty  is  made. 

3.  List  foreign  consuls  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Readings: 
Hughes,  International  Law  and  Ar- 
bitration, pp.  622-626. 
Hepner,  Pan-American  Conferences, 
pp.  423-426. 

Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  543-546. 
Procedures  and  Activities: 
1.  Discuss  how  the  Red  Cross  became 
a  means  of  cooperation  in  the  field 
of  war. 
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2.  Tell  how  the  Red  Cross  originated. 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  Clara  Barton. 

4.  Compare  Clara  Barton  with  Flor- 
ence Nightingale. 

5.  Discuss  the  questions  of  neutral 
commerce. 

6.  Show  America's  attitude  toward 
neutral  commerce. 

7.  Discuss  why  there  is  an  interna- 
tional  law  code. 

8.  What  are  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  secret  diplomacy  ? 

Pan-American  Conferences.  Readings: 

Hughes,  International  Law  and  Ar- 
bitration, pp.  622-626. 
Hepner,  Pan-American  Conferences, 
pp.  423-426. 

Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  543-546. 

Procedures  and  Activities: 

1.  Discuss  the  purpose  of  the  Pan- 
American  conferences. 

2.  Tell  what  was  accomplished. 

The  Hague  Conferences. 

Readings: 
Hughes,  International  Law  and  Ar- 
bitration, pp.  622-626. 
Hepner,  Pan-American  Conferences, 
pp.  423-426. 

Rugg.  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  p.  195. 
Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  543-546. 

Procedures  and  Activities: 

1.  Discuss  the  Hague  conferences. 

2.  Tell  why  called. 

3.  Discuss  whether  or  not  the  Hague 
conferences  were  a  success. 

4.  D  i  s  c  u  s  s  what  was  going  on 
secretly  during  the  Hague  confer- 
ences. 

5.  Tell  why  the  United  States  has  al- 
ways had  open  diplomacy. 

Readings: 

Hughes,  International  Law  and  Arbi- 
tration, pp.  622-626. 
Hepner,  Pan-American  Conferences, 
pp.  423-426. 

Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  pp.  110-116. 
Rugg,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  pp.  151-158. 
Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  543-546. 

Procedures  and  Activities: 

1.  Discuss  the  plan  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

2.  Name  President  Wilson's  fourteen 
points. 

3.  Show  the  purpose  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

4.  Tell  why  rejected  by  the  United 
States  Senate. 

5.  Debate  the  following:  Resolved, 
That  the  United  States  should  join 
the  League  of  Nations. 

6.  Debate  the  following:  Resolved, 
That  treaties  should  be  ratified  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate. 


The  United  States  and  the 

World  War. 

a.  League  of  Nations. 
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7.  Collect  cartoons  showing  interna- 
tional relations  and  classify. 


8.  World  affairs  since  1920. 
a.  Continuation  conferences. 


b.  Washington  disarmament 
conference. 


c.  Establishment  of  a  World 
Court. 

d.  Dawes  plan  of  reparation. 

e.  The  Locarno  pact. 


Readings: 

Hepner,  pp.  431-434,  the  Washington 
conferences;  pp.  428-429,  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Hughes,  pp.  626-627,  famous  interna- 
tional conferences;  pp.  629-631,  the 
League  of  Nations. 
Rugg,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  pp.  235-237,  con- 
tinuation conferences. 
Rugg,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  p.  159,  the 
League  of  Nations,  Dawes  plan. 
Rugg,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  p.  123. 
Beard  and  Bagley,  pp.  647-657. 
Current  publications. 


Procedures  and  Activities: 

1.  Discuss  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
tinuation conferences. 

a.  Adjustment  of  boundaries. 

b.  Reparation  and  indemnities. 

c.  Economic  conferences. 

2.  Tell  why  the  Washington  disarm- 
ament conference  was  held. 

3.  Discuss  the  limitation  of  naval 
armaments. 

4.  Tell  how  new  boundaries  did  not 
eliminate  race  hatred  and  preju- 
dices. 

5.  Show  the  need  for  world  coopera- 
tion. 

Discuss  the  status  of  colonies  in  the 
Pacific. 

7.  Discuss  the  need  of  a  World  Court. 

8.  Collect  cartoons  relating  to  the 
need  of  a  World  Court. 

9.  Tell  what  is  meant  by  the  Dawes 
plan  of  reparation. 

10.  Tell  by  whom  suggested. 

11.  Discuss  the  Locarno  pact. 

12.  Tell  what  is  provided  for. 
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FOREWORD 


The  junior  high  school,  consisting  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  years,  occupies  a  position  between  the  elementary  school  below 
(when  it  stops  at  the  sixth  year)  and  the  high  school  above.  In  the 
elementary  school  all  pupils  take  the  same  subjects,  while  in  the 
high  school  many  subjects  are  offered  from  among  which  the 
students  make  their  choices  under  competent  guidance  of  parents 
and  teachers.  The  growth  in  the  number  of  junior  high  schools  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  past  few  years  is  striking 
evidence  of  the  approval  w^hich  their  work  has  gained. 

The  courses  of  study  for  the  San  Francisco  junior  high  schools 
herewith  presented  have  been  in  process  of  development  over  a 
period  of  three  years.  During  the  school  year  1924-25,  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  then  State  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Olney,  committees  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  materials  and  organizing 
them  into  courses  of  study.  The  tentative  courses  which  were  the 
outcomes  of  their  efforts  were  put  in  operation  in  the  junior  high 
schools  of  the  city  for  the  following  two  years. 

From  such  use  it  became  apparent  that  certain  revisions  might 
well  be  made.  This  work  was  then  undertaken,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Walter  C.  Nolan,  who  associated 
with  him  Professors  John  Guy  Fowlkes  and  Giles  Ruch  as  consult- 
ants. Committees  of  teachers  again  aided  in  the  work  of  revision. 
The  result  of  these  manifold  labors  is  now  set  forth  in  print  as 
the  San  Francisco  Junior  High  School  Courses  of  Study. 

In  most  cases  the  courses  have  been  made  rather  complete  in 
outline  and  suggestion.  We  trust,  however,  that  this  plan  will  not 
conflict  either  with  the  needed  elasticity  in  the  program  or  the 
expression  of  the  teacher's  individuality.  Nor  do  we  deem  this 
production  to  be  the  final  word  in  the  junior  high  school  curriculum; 
on  the  other  hand  we  anticipate  that  the  jjnior  high  school  courses 
will  undergo  continuous  revision  as  experience  justifies. 

Finally,  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  several  com- 
mittees for  their  efficient  service  and  to  the  many  teachers  who 
have  made  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  subject  matter 
and  organization  of  these  courses. 

J.  M.  GWINN, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Time  Allotments  by  Periods  of  Junior  High  School  Subjects 


7th  8th  9th 

English                                                                             5             5  5 

Social  Science                                                               5  5  5 

Mathematics                                                                      4             4  0 

Assembly — Clubs    Ill 

Prevocational-Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science           3            3  3 

General  Science                                                              2            2  2 

Music                                                                                2             2  0 

Drawing                                                                            2  0  0 

Physical  Education                                                          2             2  2 

Electives                                                                           4             6  12 

Total                                                                       30  30  30 


Note:  General  Language — four  periods  required  in  Low  Seventh  Grade. 


Electives 

High  Seventh  Grade 

Spanish    4  Home-Making    4 

French    4  Mechanic  Arts   4 

English    4  Drawing   4 

Latin    4  Music    4 


Low  and  High  Eighth  Grade 


Spanish   3 

French    3 

English    3 

Latin    3 

Home-Making    3 


Mechanic  Arts,  ,   3 

Drawing    3 

Music    3 

Printing    3 

Typewriting    3 


Junior  Business  Training,  3  (High  Eighth  Grade  only). 

Low  and  High    Ninth  Grade 

The  above  electives  plus  Mathematics  4  periods  per  week 


INTRODUCTION 


This  course  in  home-making  has  been  prepared  by  a  committee  of  home 
economics  teachers  from  the  Junior  High  Schools  of  San  Francisco. 

It  is  based  on  the  tentative  course  prepared  in  1925,  and  tested  in 
our  schools  for  the  past  x^'o  years. 

Required  and  Elective  Courses  and  Time  Allotment. 

All  girls  in  the  Junior  High  Schools  are  required  to  take  a  prevoca- 
tional  course  in  home-making  subjects.  The  time  allotment  is  three  fifty- 
five  minute  periods  a  week,  in  the  7th.  Sth  and  9th  grades.  In  addition  to 
this,  electives  in  home  economics  are  offered  in  the  following  named  grades: 
High  7th;  low  and  high  Sth;  low  and  high  9th  grades.  Classes  in  elective 
courses  have  four  fifty-five  minute  periods  a  week. 

Students  are  allowed  to  take  one  elective  subject  in  the  high  7th  grade, 
two  in  each  of  the  Sth  grades,  and  three  in  each  of  the  Sth  grades.  Some 
of  these  electives  may  be  in  home-making  subjects. 

Students  in  the  Junior  High  Schools  are  grouped  as  to  ability.  The 
required  courses  in  home-making  are  the  same  for  all  groups,  but  it  is 
possible  for  the  teacher  to  adapt  the  subject  matter  and  method  of  approach 
to  fit  the  ability  of  each  group.  With  the  more  intelligent  groups  the 
choice  of  food  and  clothing  selection  are  stressed  rather  than  food  prepara- 
tion and  clothing  construction,  and,  in  the  care  of  the  home,  the  greater 
emphasis  is  laid  on  managerial  skill  rather  than  on  ability  to  perform  a 
given  task  perfectly. 

With  this  system  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  slow  girl,  who 
has  failed  in  academic  subjects,  may  do  very  well  in  some  home-making 
course  and  taste  the  joy  of  success  and  approbation,  while  the  intellectual 
girl  may  learn  that  she  can  exercise  all  the  ability,  charm,  taste  and  per- 
sonality that  she  possesses  in  the  vocation  of  home-maker. 

The  objectives  proposed  for  this  course  in  home  economics  are  those 
set  forth  by  the  committee  on  Junior  High  School  Home  Economics  and 
reported  in  the  Fifth  Year  book  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
.1927. 
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Illustrative  List  of  Objectives. 


1.  The  development  of: 

A.  An  understanding  of  the  relation  to  health  of: 

1.  Foods,  as  determined  by  their  nutritional  value,  their  prepara- 
tion and  their  appetizing  quality. 

2.  Clothing:,  as  determined  by  materials  and  styles. 

3.  Home  Sanitation,  as  determined  by  the  personal  hygiene  of 
the  members  of  the  family  and  their  care  of  the  home. 

B.  Good  health  habits  relative  to  the  use  of  food  and  clothing  and  the 
care  of  room  and  home. 

2.  The  development  of  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  to  contribute  as 
a  member  of  the  family  to  the  general  well-being  and  happiness  of  the 
home  circle  and  to  assist  in  home  tasks. 

3.  The  development  of  ability  and  dexterity  in  the  manipulation  of  domes- 
tic materials,  tools,  and  machinery. 

4.  The  development  of  an  understanding  of  individual  and  home  needs  and 
costs,  as  related  to  food  values  and  to  quality  and  appearance  of  mate- 
rials; some  practice  in  the  making  of  individual  and  domestic  budgets. 

5.  The  development  of  an  appreciation  of  aesthetic  qualties  as  related  to 
dress,  to  the  furnishing  of  the  girl's  own  room  and  her  home  and  in 
an  elementary  way  to  the  use  and  laying  out  of  yards  and  grounds. 

6.  The  development  of  a  desire  and  ability  to  participate  in  home  activities; 
both  the  work  and  social  activities  within  the  family  and  the  hospitality 
activities  incident  to  social  contacts  with  others  not  belonging  to  the 
family. 

7.  The  development  of  an  appreciation  of  the  home  as  a  place  in  which  to 
spend  leisure  hours  and  the  gaining  of  ability  to  spend  such  leisure 
hours  in  ways  that  will  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  individual 

and  the  home. 

It  has  been  our  endeavor  to  formulate  a  course  in  home  economics  that 
will  function  in  the  present  day  life  of  our  pupils  because  it  recognizes  their 
needs,  abilities  and  interests. 

We  feel  that  the  cardinal  principles  of  education  should  be  served  by 
home  economics  teaching,  and  it  is  our  aim  that  our  girls  should  acquire 
not  merely  "skills  and  information,"  but  also  right  attitudes,  good  habits,- 
and  ideals  of  health,  citizenship,  leisure,  and  work. 
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GRADE  LOW  SEVENTH. 

CLOTHING — INTRODUCTION. 

I.      GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

A  well  made,  neat  appearing,  serviceable  cooking  uniform. 

IL    GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Textiles,  (cotton.) 

Unit  Two — Hand  work. 

Unit  Three — Machine  processes. 

UNIT  ONE — TEXTILES  COTTON. 

(One  Week.) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  recognize  white  cotton  fabrics  suitable  for  cook- 
ing uniform. 

a.  Durability. 

b.  Laundering  possibilities. 

c.  Cost. 

d.  Neatness. 

2.  Recognition  of  plain    weave  (warp  and  woof  threads.) 

3.  Some  knowledge  as  to  growth  and  cultivation  of  cotton 
plant,  spinning  and  weaving,  and  manufacturing  of  cloth. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Textiles.  Readings: 

1.  Cotton.  Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 

a.  Where  grown.  nomics,  pp.  334-336,  339-340,  344-347. 

b.  Plant  cultivation,  etc.  Trilling  and  Williams,  A  Girl's  Prob- 

c.  Spinning.  lems  in  Home  Economics,  pp.  134- 

d.  Cloth  manufacturing.  13g. 

e.  Thread  industry.  Camp  Fire,  pp.  701-703. 

2.  Recognition  of  following  ma- 
terial: Demonstrations: 

a.  Muslin   (unbleached  and  Weaving  (plain)  with  fine  and  coarse 
bleached).  threads. 

b.  Indian  head.  Material  of  excessive  sizing  before 

c.  Toweling  (crash,  glass).  and  after  laundering. 

3.  Method  of  collecting  samples.  Projects* 

Mounting  samples  of  white  ma- 
terials. 

Mounting  of  gingham  having  sel- 
vage with  different  colored  warp  and 
woof. 

Visit  cotton  mill  if  possible. 
Illustrated  lecture  on  cotton  (Em- 
porium). 

Bibliography. 
I.    Reference  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Kinne  and  Cooley:     Shelter  and  Clothing.   1919   Macmillan  Co  pp 
97-130. 

2.  Kinne  and  Cooley:    Clothing  and  Health,  1920.    Macmillan  Co,  pp  11- 
18;  65-78. 

3.  Carpenter,  Frank:     How  the  World  Is  Clothed,  1920.     Macmillan,  pp 
14-50. 

4.  Trilling,  M.  and  Williams,  F. :     A  Girl's  Problems  in  Home  Economics, 
1926.     J.  B.  Lippincott. 

5.  Matthews,  Mary:     Elementary  Home  Economics.     Revised  1926.  Little, 
Brown  and  Co.,  Boston,     pp.  334-336;  339-341;  344-347;  34S-349. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

Watson,  Kate:  Textiles  and  Clothing,  1912.  American  School  of  Home 
Economics. 

Woolman  and  McGowan:     Textiles,  1925.  Macmillan. 

Small,  C. :     Fabrics  and  How  to  Know  Them,  1925.     Ginn  and  Co. 

McGowan  and  Waite:     Textiles  and  Clothing,  1925.  MacMillan. 

Turner,  A:     Sewing  and  Textiles,  1918.     D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

Baldt,  Laura:     Clothing  and  Textiles  for  School  Girls.    J.  B.  Lippincott 

Co. 

Cooley  and  Spohr:  Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School.  Vol.  1,  1925, 
MacMillan  Co. 

Bulletins. 

Varieties  of  Cotton:  Extension  Bulletin.  State  Agriculture  College. 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas. 

Some  Facts  about  Cotton:      Extension  Division. 
Agriculture.  Burlington. 

The  Cotton  Plant:     Experiment  Station  Bulletin. 
Agriculture. 

UNIT  TWO— HANDWORK. 

(Five  Weeks.) 
Making  of  Sampler,  Towel,  Bag. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A,  Attitudes,  Habits,  Abilities: 

1.  Knowledge  of  importance  of  proper  tools  and  equipment. 

2.  Some  skill  in  manipulation  of  thimble,  scissors,  handling 
of  work,  etc. 

3.  Planning  order  of  work  so  as  to  make  most  of  time  and 
effort. 

4.  Necessity  of  having  things  ready  at  stated  time  so  as  not 
to  waste  time. 

5.  Ability  to  straighten  material,  turn  hem  evenly. 

6.  Some  skill  in  simple  stitches. 

7.  Health  standards — correct  position,  light,  cleanliness. 


Vermont  College  of 
U.  S.  Department  of 


II. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Articles  required  for  sewing. 
1.   Thimble — correct  size,  needles, 

tape  measure,  thread,  scissors, 
pin  cushion,  pins. 

B.  Making  of  sampler  (stitches). 
1.  Basting  (even). 

Hemming. 
Running. 
Top  sewing. 
Outlining. 
Making  tea  towel. 

1.  Straightening  edge,  drawing 
thread  or  tearing. 

2.  Turning  hem. 
Hemming. 

Marking  with  initials. 
D.  Making  bag  of  crash  toweling. 

1.  Straightening  material. 

2.  Turning  hem  at  both  ends. 

3.  Basting  and  top  sewing  sides. 
Note:   Leave  stitching  of  casing  for 
next  unit. 

Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Kinne  and  Cooley:    Clothing  and  Health,  1920.    Macmillan.    pp.  1-46. 

2.  Cooley  and  Spohr:     Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School.    Vol.  I.  1925. 
Macmillan  Co.    pp.  129-240. 


4. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  285-290. 
Cooke,  Essentials  of  Sewing,  pp.  12- 
2L 

Demonstratians: 

Models  of  each  tool. 
Correct  posture. 
Correct  handling  of  work. 
Straightening  material. 
Method  of  caring  for  basket  and 
contents. 

Projects: 

1.  Making  sampler. 

2.  Making  towel. 

3.  Making  bag. 
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3.  Matthews,  Mary:    Elementary  Home  Economics,  1926.    Revised.  Little 
Brown  and  Co.     pp.  285-290. 

4.  Cook,   Rosamond:     Essentials   of  Sewing,   1924.     Manual   Arts  Press, 
Peoria,  111. 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Hapgood,  O.  C:     School  Needlework.     New  Edition,  1922.     Ginn  Co. 

2.  The  New  Dressmaker.     Butterick  Publishing  Co. 

Bulletins. 

1.  Principles  of  Sewing:     Extension  Division  No.  21.  University  of  Nevada, 
Carson  City. 

2.  First  Lessons  in  Sewing:     Cornell  Junior  Extension  No.  I,  Cornell  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

3.  Stitches,  Seams,  Sewing  Processes:     Oregon  Agriculture  College.  Ex- 
tension Bulletin  No.  193,  Corvallis. 

4.  Sewing  Equipment:     Extension  Service.     University  of  Nebraska,  Lin- 
coln. 

rXIT  THREE — MACHINE  PROCESSES. 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.   Attitudes,  Habits,  Abilities: 

1.  Some  skill  in  machine  stitching. 

2.  Appreciation  of  neat,  well-made  cooking  uniform. 

3.  The  developing  of  good  standards  of  work. 

4.  Good  use  of  time. 

5.  Recognition  of  importance  of  habitual  use  of  proper  dress 
for  children. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Study  of  commercial  patterns. 

1.  Cost. 

2.  Method  of  obtaining  correct  size, 
taking  measurement. 

3.  Markings. 

4.  Placing  on  goods. 

5.  Economy  in  cutting. 


B.  Machine  stitching. 

1.  Oiling  and  care. 

2.  Name  simple  parts  of  machine. 

3.  Threading. 

4.  Operating. 

a.  Position. 

b.  Treadling. 

c.  Starting  position. 

d.  Stopping  and  fastening 
thread. 

e.  Removal  of  material. 


C.  Making  apron. 

1.  Pinning  and  basting. 

2.  French  seams. 

3.  Turning  hems  and  basting. 

4.  Hemming  neck  and  sleeves. 

5.  Method  of  determining  length. 

6.  Turning  hem. 


Procedures  and  iVIaterials 
Reading : 

Cooley  and  Spohr,  Household  Arts 
for  Home  and  School. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Pattern  placing. 

2.  Taking  measurements. 

Project: 

Cutting  apron  and  cap. 

Readings : 

Matthews,   Elementary   Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  292-293. 
Trilling  and  Williams,  A  Girl's  Prob- 
lems in  Home  Economics,  pp.  10-25. 

Demonstrations: 

Machine  oiling. 

Threading. 

Operating. 

Machine  stitching  on  paper  for  prac- 
tising. 

Projects : 

1.  Learning  to  treadle  machine. 

2.  Learning  to  stitch  straight. 

Demonstrations: 

Marking  bottom  of  apron. 
Stitching  pockets. 

Projects: 

Finishing  bag. 
Making  apron  and  cap. 
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Bibliography. 
I.    Reference  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Kinne  and  Cooley:     Shelter  and  Clothing,  1919.    MacMillan,  pp.  204- 
207. 

2.  Trilling,  M.  &  Williams,  F. :     A  Girls'  Problems  in  Home  Economics, 
1926.     J.  B.  Lippincott,  pp.  10-31;  171-172. 

3.  Van  Buskirk  &  Smith:     Science  in  Every  Day  Life,  1925.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  pp.  358-360. 

4.  Cooley  &  Spohr:     Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School.    Vol.  I,  1925. 
MacMillan  Co.,  pp.  189-196;  202-216. 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Kinne  and  Cooley:     Clothing  and  Health,  1920.  Macmlllan. 

2.  Baldt,  Laura:     Clothing  for  Women,  1916.     J.  B.  Lippincott. 

3.  Baldt,  Laura:     Clothing  and  Textiles  for  Girls.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

4.  McGowan  and  Waite:     Textiles  and  Clothing,  1925.  MacMillan. 

5.  Cook,  R.:     Essentials  of  Sewing,  192  4.     Revised.     Manual  Arts  Press, 
Peoria,  111. 

Bulletins. 

1.  The  Sewing  Machine:     Extension  Dept.,  Michigan  Agriculture  College. 

East  Lansing. 

2.  Home  Dressing  Patterns:     Extension  Dept.,  Michigan  Agriculture  Col- 
lege.   East  Lansing. 

3.  Alteration  of  Patterns:     Extension  Service.    University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  develop  an  appreciation  for  order  and  cleanliness  in  the 
home;  to  establish  good  food  habits  and  to  gain  some  understand- 
ing of  preparing  and  serving  breakfast  dishes. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Food,  Its  Composition  and  Functions — One  week. 
Unit  Two — The  Home  Kitchen  and  Its  Care — One  week. 
Unit  Three — The  Preparation  and  Serving  of  a  Simple  Breakfast — • 
Four  weeks. 

UNIT  ONE — FOOD,  ITS  COMPOSITION  AND  FUNCTIONS. 

(One  Week.) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  A  knowledge  that  each  food  serves  a  special  purpose  in 
nourishing  the  body  and  keeping  it  well. 

2.  Appreciation  of  importance  of  good  health  in  making  good 
citizens. 

3.  Some  knowledge  of  classes  and  uses  of  foods. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Foods  classed  as  to  composition.  Reading: 

1.  Carbohydrates.  Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 

^'  ,       V,    ^      ^  nomics,  pp.  50-57. 

1.  To  produce  heat  and  en- 
ergy, 
b.  Sources. 

1.  Starches. 

2.  Sugars. 

2.  Protein. 

a.  Use. 

1.  To  l)uild  and  repair  tis- 
sues. 

b.  Sources. 

1.  Animal  (milk,  eggs,  meat, 
cheese). 

2.  Vegetables  (legumes). 
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3.  Fats. 

a.  Use. 

1.  To  produce  heat  and  en- 
ergy. 

b.  Sources,  oils,  fats. 

4.  Minerals. 

a.  Use. 

1.  To  build  tissues. 

2.  To   regulate   body  proc- 
esses. 

b.  Sources. 

1.  Green  vegetables. 

2.  Eggs. 

3.  Milk. 

4.  Meat. 

5.  Fruit. 

6.  Whole  cereals,  etc. 

5.  Water. 

a.  Uses. 

1.  To  aid  digestion. 

2.  To  carry  away  waste. 

3.  To  carry  food  to  all  parts 
of  body. 

4.  To  regulate  body  tempera- 
ture. 

b.  Sources. 

1.  All  foods,  practically. 

2.  Liquids. 

6.  Vitamins, 
a.  Classes. 

1.  Vitamin  A. 

a.  Sources. 

1.  Green  vegetables. 

2.  Egg  yolks. 

3.  Butter. 

4.  Whole  milk. 

b.  Deficiency  causes  eye 
diseases. 

2.  Vitamin  B. 

a.  Sources. 

1.  Green  vegetables. 

2.  Milk. 

3.  Whole  cereals. 

4.  Fruits. 

b.  Deficiency  causes: 

1.  Malnutrition. 

2.  Beri-beri. 

3.  Vitamin  C. 

a.  Sources. 

1.  Citrus  fruits. 

2.  Uncooked  vege- 
tables. 

3.  Tomatoes. 

4.  Milk. 

b.  Deficiency  causes 
scurvy. 

4.  Vitamin  D. 

a.  Sources. 

1.  Cod  liver  oil. 

2.  Egg  yolks. 

3.  Spinach. 

b.  Deficiency  causes  rick- 
ets. 

B.  Foods  classed  as  to  uses  and  func- 
tions. 


Project: 

1.  Collection  and  mounting  of  foods 
in  each  class,  for  note  book. 

Reading: 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  52-53. 

Demonstration: 

1.  Pictures  of  animals  showing  stages 
of  growth  when  fed  on  foods 
known  to  be  lacking  in  different 
vitamins. 
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1.  Protecting  and  regulating  foods. 

a.  Minerals. 

b.  Vitamins. 

c.  Water. 

d.  Bulky  foods. 

2.  Fuel  foods. 

a.  Carbohydrates. 

b.  Fats. 

3.  Building  foods. 

a.  Protein. 

b.  Minerals. 

C.  Some    common   results   of  unbal- 
anced diet. 

1.  Undernourishment. 

a.  Causes: 

1.  Eating  between  meals. 

2.  No  breakfast. 

3.  Wrong  choice  of  food. 

4.  Habit  of  disliking  certain 
foods. 

b.  Evil  results. 

1.  Lowered  vitality. 

2.  Causes  of  many  diseases 
if  not  corrected. 

3.  Defective  development, 
both  physically  and  men- 
tally. 


Reading: 

Pamphlet,  "Is  Your  Child  Under- 
weight?" Dr.  Emerson. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Pictures  of  children  showing  com- 
mon symptoms  of  undernourish- 
ment. 


Projects: 

1.  Underweight  girls  bring  to  class 
list  of  menus  and  food  habits. 

2.  Each  child  keep  weight  chart. 

3.  Plan  diet  for  undernourished. 


2.  Constipation.  Reading: 

a.  Causes:  Dr.  Emerson,  Constipation. 

1.  Wrong  choice  of  food.  _  . 

a.  Too  much  starch  and  fojec  . 

sugai-^  Plan  diet  for  constipated. 

b.  Too  little  roughage. 

2.  Too  little  water. 

3.  Too  little  exercise. 

b.  Corrections. 

1.  Better  food  habits. 

2.  Regularity  in  habits. 

3.  Exercise. 

Bibliography.  ' 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Matthews,  Mary:     Elementary  Home  Economics.     Rev.   1926.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  pp.  50-57. 

2.  Doran  Camp  Fire  Book:     31  E.  17th  Street,  N.  Y.     Homes,  pp.  123; 
805.     Nature,  pp.  317.     Cooking,  pp.  123. 

3.  Van  Buskirk  &  Smith:     Science  in  Every  Day  Life.     Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co.,  1925.     pp.  173-212. 

4.  Lansing,  M.  &  Gulick,  L.:     Food  and  Life,  1920.     Ginn  &  Co.,  pp.  14- 
59;  103-104;  128-178. 

5.  Emerson:     Is  Your  Child  Underweight?    Woman's  Home  Companion. 

6.  Emerson:    Constipation.   Woman's  Home  Companion. 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Conley,  Emma:     Nutrition  and  Diet,  1913.     Am.  Book  Co. 

2.  Calvert,  Maud:     First  Course  in  Home-Making,  1925.     Turner  E.  Smith. 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

3.  Kinne  &  Cooley:   Food  and  Health.   1916.  Macmillan  Co. 

4.  Rose,  Mary:   Feeding  the  Family.  Rev.,  1924.  Macmillan  Co. 

5.  Hall,  Luther:   Food,  Health  and  Growth.  Rev.,  1923.  Macmillan  Co. 

G.   McCollum,  E.  V.:   The  Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutrition.  Rev.,  1922.  Mac- 
millan Co. 
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Bulletins. 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

1.  Diet  for  School  Child:     Bulletin  No.  SO. 

2.  The  Well  Nourished  Child:     Bulletin  No.  71. 

3.  Food  Study  Course  in  Ten  Lessons,  No.  10. 

4.  Vegetables  and  Fruits  as  Necessities.     Bulletin  No.  HI. 
Further  Steps  in  Health  Teaching:     Dept.  of  Interior,  Washington. 

UNIT  TWO — HOME  KITCHEN  AND  ITS  CARE. 

(One  Week.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  aid  in  care  of  home  kitchen. 

2.  Appreciation  of  importance  that  each  must  share  in  home 
responsibilities. 

3.  To  develop  pride  in  a  well-kept,  sanitary  kitchen. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  a  sanitary  kitchen. 

5.  Some  knowledge  of  a  well  planned  kitchen. 

6.  An  appreciation  of  correct  type  of  clothing  to  be  worn  in 
the  kitchen. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Kitchen  plan. 

1.  Size. 

a.  House  of  average  size,  9x11, 
11x11,  10x12. 

2.  Location, 

a.  Corner. 

b.  Northeast  or  northwest. 

3.  Ventilation. 

a.  Good  cross  ventilation. 

b.  Window,  42"  to  46"  from 
floor,  12"  or  less  from  ceiling, 
two-sash  or  double  hung,  four 
full  length  screens. 

4.  Lighting. 

a.  Indirect. 

b.  Wall  brackets  over  sink, 
stove,  work-table. 

5.  Floors. 

a.  Hardwood;    requires  too 
much  attention. 

b.  Linoleum. 

1.  Printed,  figured,  inlaid. 

2.  Plain,  battleship  desirable. 

3.  Should  be  laid  by  experi- 
enced person. 

c.  Composition  flooring,  asbes- 
tos, cement,  rubber. 

d.  Tile. 

1.  Very  hard. 

2.  Difficult  to  clean. 

6.  Woodwork. 

a.  Very  plain. 

b.  Enamel  paint  of  light  color. 

7.  Walls. 

a.  Light  colored  enamel  paint 
most  sanitary. 

B.  Selection  and  arrangement  of  built- 
in  devices. 

1.  Work  centers. 

a.  Preparation  center. 
1.  Built-in  equipment. 

a.  Ice  box. 

b.  Supply  cupboard. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Reading : 

Matthews,  The  House  and  Its  Care, 
pp.  70-75. 

Demonstration: 

Floor  plans  of  well  arranged 
kitchens. 

Project: 

1.  If  possible  consult  some  store  as 
to  prices  and  width  of  different 
linoleums. 


Reading : 

Matthews,  The  House  and  Its  Care, 
pp.  75-85. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Plans    of    well    planned  kitchen 
showing  work  centers. 

2.  Pictures  of  built-in  cupboards,  cab- 
inets, etc. 
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c.  Work-table  or  cabinet. 

d.  Stove. 

e.  Serving  table. 

2.  Arrangement. 

a.  Supply  cupboard  and 
refrigerator  to  left  of 
work-table.  ) 

b.  Stove  to  right  of  work- 
table  or  cabinet. 

0.  Serving  table  to  right 
of  stove  near  dining 
room. 

b.  Cleaning-up  center. 

1.  Built-in  equipment. 

a.  Sink. 

b.  Drain  boards. 

c.  Dish  cupboards. 

2.  Arrangement. 

a.  Dish  cupboard  at  left, 
above  drain  board,  and 
next  to  dining  room. 

b.  Table  for  dirty  dishes 
at  right  of  sink. 

c.  Sink  near  dining  room. 

Sink. 

a.  Material    of    porcelain  or 
enameled  iron. 

b.  One-piece  more  sanitary. 

c.  Height  according  to  individ- 
ual. 

d.  Large  enough  for  two  dish 
pans. 

e.  Two  drain  boards  desirable. 

Cupboards. 

a.  Built  into  wall. 

b.  Shelves  of  different  widths, 
6"  to  12"  and  adjustable. 

c.  Doors  of  wood  and  plain  de- 
sign. 

d.  Inside  enameled. 
Cabinet  or  work  table. 

a.  Convenient  height. 

b.  Good  light. 

c.  Open  space  under  one  sec- 
tion. 

d.  Bins. 

1.  Slide  easily. 

2.  Not  too  large. 

3.  Lined  with  zinc. 

e.  Drawers. 

1.  Shallow. 

2.  Divided  into  compart- 
ments. 

f.  Cupboard  below  for  pots  and 
pans. 

g.  Shelves  above. 

Refrigerators. 

a.  Built  in  so  as  to  be  iced  from 
outside. 

b.  North  wall. 
0.  Construction. 

1.  Layers  of  non-conducting 
materials. 

2.  Air  spaces. 

3.  Doors  fit  tightly. 


Projects: 

1.  Cut  from  magazines  several 
kitchen  floor  plans  and  criticize. 

2.  Make  study  of  home  kitchen  and 
suggest  changes. 

3.  Make  a  study  of  sink  as  to: 

a.  Cost. 

b.  Kinds. 

c.  Drains,  traps,  etc. 


Reading: 

Matthews, 
pp.  79-80. 


The  House  and  Its  Care, 


Reading : 

Matthews,  The  House  and  Its  Care, 
pp.  81-83. 


Reading: 

Matthews,  The  House  and  Its  Care, 
pp.  83-84. 

Projects : 

1.  Make  a  list  of  well-known  makes 
of  refrigerators  with  prices. 

2.  List  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  electric  refrigeration. 
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4.  Inside    of    porcelain  or 
enameled  iron  free  from 
cracks  or  crevices, 
d.   Drain  connection  should 

have  water  trap. 

C.  Equipment. 

1.  Kitchen  utensils. 

a.  Consider  when  buying. 

1.  Sanitary  construction. 

2.  Material. 

3.  Size. 

4.  Cost. 

b.  Classes. 

1.  Those  used  in  preparation 
of  food. 

2.  Those  used  in  cooking 
and  serving  of  food. 

3.  Those  used  in  dish  wash- 
ing. 

4.  Those  used  in  miscellane- 
ous ways. 

c.  Materials. 

1.  Aluminum:  pans,  stew 
kettles,  double  boilers, 
spoons,  cups,  dippers, 
molds,  strainers. 

2.  Russia  iron:  bread  pans, 
baking  sheets,  roasting 
pans. 

3.  Cast  iron:  frying  kettles, 
griddles,  skillets,  waffle- 
irons. 

4.  Earthen-ware  and  glass- 
ware: baking  dishes  and 
casseroles. 

5.  Enamel,  same  as  alumi- 
num. 

6.  Tin:  dish  pans,  pie  pans, 
cake  pans,  cutters. 

7.  Wire:  drainers,  bread  and 
cake  racks,  frying  bask- 
ets, egg  whips. 

8.  Wood:  chopping  bowls, 
rolling  pins,  spoons,  bread 
boards. 

2.  Stoves. 

a.  Gas. 

1.  So  constructed  as  to  be 
easily  taken  apart. 

2.  Porcelain  finished. 

3.  Fireless  cooking  attach- 
ments save  fuel. 

b.  Wood  and  coal. 

1.  Plain  in  design. 

2.  Easily  operated. 

3.  Little  nickel. 

D.  Care  of  kitchen. 

1.  Washing  dishes. 

a.  Preparation  of  water. 

b.  Proper    stacking    of  soiled 
dishes,  silver,  etc. 

c.  Order  of  washing. 

d.  Rinsing. 

e.  Draining. 

f.  Drying. 

g.  Sink. 

h.  Care  of  drainboards. 


Reading : 

Matthews,  The  House  and  Its  Care, 

pp.  85-93. 

Demonstration: 

1.  Kitchen  utensils  of  various  kinds, 
showing  good  and  bad  points. 
Projects : 

1.  Compare    prices    of  aluminum, 
enamel  ware  and  tin. 

2.  List  labor-saving  devices  you  have 
used. 

3.  Make  list  of  utensils  used  in  dif- 
ferent processes,  as: 

a.  In  preparation  of  food. 

b.  Serving  of  food. 

c.  Dish  washing. 

d.  Miscellaneous. 


Readings: 

Matthews,  The  House  and  Its  Care, 
pp.  93-100. 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  26-28. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Dish  washing. 

2.  Cleaning   of   sink,   drain  boards, 
table  tops,  etc. 

3.  Lining  of  garbage  can. 
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2.  Ice  box. 

a.  Remove  ice  and  all  food. 

b.  Wasb    inside,    shelves  and 
rinse. 

c.  Replace  shelves,  etc. 

d.  Rinse  drain  pipe  with  wash- 
ing soda. 

3.  Garbage  can. 

a.  Clean  at  least  once  a  week. 

b.  Wrap  garbage  in  paper. 

c.  Keep  tightly  covered. 

4.  Floors. 

a.  Linoleum. 

1.  Cover  surface  with  wax, 
varnish  or  linoleum  paint. 

2.  If  soap  is  used  rinse  with 
w^ater. 

b.  Hard  wood. 

1.  Finish  with  coat  of  boiled 
linseed  oil. 

2.  Wipe  with  warm  water. 


Projects: 

1.  Dish  washing  at  school  and  home. 

2.  Cleaning  of  ice  box  or  cooler  at 
home. 
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rXIT  THREE — THE  PREPARATION  AND  SERA  ING  OF  A  SIMPLE 

BREAKFAST. 

(Six  Weeks.)  : 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  Abilities: 

1.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  a  whole- 
some breakfast. 

2.  To  give  experience  in  selection,  preparation  and  serving  of 
a  simple  breakfast. 

3.  Ability  to  care  for  equipment  used. 

4.  To  develop  habits  of  accuracy  in  measurement,  orderliness 
and  cleanliness  in  methods  of  work. 

5.  Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  each  doing  her  share 
in  home. 

6.  An  understanding  of  simple  family  breakfast  service  and 
proper  behavior  during  the  meal. 

7.  Appreciation  of  necessity  of  working  together  harmon- 
iously. 


II.   DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Personal  cleanliness. 

1.  The  hair. 

a.  When    working    with  food 
wear  head  band  or  net. 

2.  Hands. 

a.  Care. 

b.  Do  not  touch  hair,  face  or 
handle  soiled  articles. 

c.  Care  of  nails. 

3.  Dress. 

a.  Uniform. 

1.  Best  type  for  protection. 

2.  Color. 

b.  Clothing  for  laboratory. 

1.  Sanitary. 

2.  Comfortable. 

3.  No  jewelry. 

B.  Laboratory. 

1.  Individual  equipment. 

a.  Use. 

b.  Arrangement. 

c.  Care. 

2.  General  equipment. 

C.  Duties  of  housekeepers. 

D.  Breakfast. 

1.  Reasons  for  eating  wholesome 
breakfast. 

2.  Suitable  and  unsuitable  foods. 

3.  Types  of  breakfasts. 

a.  For  active  growing  boy  or 
girl. 

b.  For  person  working  in  office. 

c.  For  person  at  hard  work. 

d.  For  old  people. 

4.  Personal  appearance. 

a.  Be  on  time. 

b.  Be  careful  in  dress. 

5.  Helping  with  breakfast. 

a.  Set  table. 

b.  Carrying  food  to  table. 

6.  Laying  of  individual  cover. 

a.   Proper  place  for  china,  sil- 
verware, napkin,  glass. 

7.  Table  manners. 

a.  Proper  handling  of  knife  and 
fork. 

b.  Use  of  napkin. 

c.  Chair. 

1.  Enter  at  left. 

2.  Posture. 

E.  Foods  for  breakfast. 
1.  Fruit. 

a.  Food  value. 

1.  Regulating  material. 

2.  Vitamines  for  health  and 
growth. 

3.  Bulk. 

4.  Building  material. 

b.  Kinds. 

1.  Fresh. 

a.  Selection,  season,  qual- 
ity, size  in  relation  to 
cost. 

b.  Care,  washing,  storing. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 
Bailey,  Foods:  Preparation  and  Serv- 
ing, pp.  21-22. 
Local  Lesson  Book,  p.  1. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Well  laundered  apron. 

2.  Proper  folding  of  equipment. 

3.  Care  of  hands  and  nails. 

4.  Arrangement  of  individual  equip- 
ment. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  a  list  in  note  book  of  ar- 
ticles necessary  to  bring  to  class. 

2.  Learn  names  of  any  new  equip- 
ment. 


Reading : 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  60-62. 

Projects: 

1.  Each  pupil  score  own  breakfast. 

2.  List  suitable  breakfasts  for  grow- 
ing boy  or  girl  and  for  person 
working  in  office. 

Reading : 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  126-127. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Correct  setting  of  cover. 

2.  Correct  handling  of  a  knife  and 
fork. 

3.  Use  of  napkin. 

4.  Posture  at  table. 

Projects : 

1.  Set  breakfast  cover. 

2.  Set  table  at  home. 


Readings: 

Local  Lesson  Book,  p.  5. 
Matthews,   Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  76-80.  123-126,  147-150. 
Camp  Fire  Cooking,  p.  106. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Methods  of  serving  oranges,  grape- 
fruit, etc. 

2.  Dried  fruit. 

a.  Prunes  cooked  without  soaking. 

b.  Prunes  cooked  after  soaking. 

3.  Measuring  of  ingredients. 
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2.  Dried:  selection,  care. 

3.  Canned, 

a.  Brands:  compare  as  to 
size  and  weight. 

b.  Quality. 

c.  Cost. 

c.  Methods  of  serving. 


2.  Cereals. 

a.  Kinds  and  sources. 

1.  Prepared. 

2.  Partly  cooked. 

3.  Uncooked. 

b.  Composition  and  food  value. 

1.  Heat  and  energy  giving. 

2.  Bone  and  tissue  builder. 

c.  Value  as  a  breakfast  food. 

1.  Cheap. 

2.  Good  source  of  heat  and 
energy. 

d.  Preparation. 

1.  General  rules  for  measur- 
ing. 

2.  General  rules   for  cook- 
ing. 

3.  Variety  in  serving. 


3.  Toast. 

a.  Methods  of  preparation. 

1.  Thoroughly  dried. 

2.  Brown  on  outside. 

b.  Variety  in  serving. 

1.  Dry  or  buttered. 

2.  Cinnamon  and  sugar. 

3.  French  toast. 

4.  Milk  or  cream. 

5.  Tomato. 

6.  Used  as  a  garnish. 

c.  Use  of  left-over  toast. 

4.  Milk. 

a.  Composition  and  food  value. 

1.  Building  material. 

a.  Protein  builds  muscle. 

b.  Minerals    build  bone 
and  teeth. 

2.  Fuel. 

a.  Fat. 

b.  Sugar. 

3.  Growth  and  health  main- 
taining. 

a.  Vitamines. 

b.  Minerals. 

b.  Care  of  milk. 

1.  Be  sure  of  source. 

2.  Keep    covered    in  clean, 
cool  place. 

3.  Wash  bottles  before  open- 
ing. 

c.  Use  of  milk  for  breakfast. 

1.  In  cocoa  or  chocolate. 

2.  On  cereal  with  toast. 

3.  In  creamed  dishes. 


Projects: 

1.  Make  list  of  fruits  suitable  for 
breakfast. 

2.  Find  out  the  different  sizes  of 
prunes  and  prices  of  each. 

3.  Prepare  and  serve  fruit: 

a.  Uncooked. 

b.  Cooked. 

c.  Dried. 

Readings: 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  92-94. 
Local  Lesson  Book,  p.  10. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Comparison  of  100  caloric  portions 
of  cooked  cereal  and  prepared. 

2.  Example  of  as  many  kinds  as  pos- 
sible of  each  type. 

3.  Measuring  of  ingredients. 

Projects: 

1.  Find  out  the  difference  in  price  of 
package  cereals  and  when  bought 
in  bulk. 

2.  List  advantages  of  package  goods. 

3.  Compare  prices  of  prepared  and 
uncooked. 

4.  Prepare  and  serve  cereals. 

Readings: 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco 
nomics,  pp.  48-49,  91-103. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Methods  of  toasting  bread. 

a.  Broiler. 

b.  Toasters  of  different  kinds. 
Project: 

1.  Preparation  and  serving  of  toast 
in  different  ways. 

Readings: 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  86-92. 
Lesson  Book,  p.  12. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Method  of  caring  for  milk. 

a.  Washing. 

b.  Rinsing  as  soon  as  bottle  is 
emptied. 

c.  Whole,  and  skimmed  milk. 

d.  Whey  made  from: 

1.  Sour  milk. 

2.  Sweet  milk  by  using  rennet. 
Projects: 

1.  Write  an  article  for  your  note 
book  on  state  and  city  regulations 
regarding  milk. 

2.  Compare  prices  of  pasteurized  and 
certified  milk  and  test  reasons  for 
difference. 

3.  Make  butter. 

4.  Coagulate  milk  by  using  rennet. 
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d.  Parts  of  milk. 

1.  Cream  (fat). 

2.  Curd  (protein). 

3.  Whey  (sugar,  water,  min- 
erals). 

e.  Kinds  of  milk. 

1.  Sterilized. 

2.  Pasteurized. 

3.  Certified. 

4.  Canned. 

f.  Milk  products. 

1.  Cheese. 

2.  Butter. 
Cocoa  and  chocolate. 

a.  Source. 

1.  Seeds  of  cocoa  tree. 

b.  Composition. 

1.  Starch. 

2.  Fat. 

c.  Preparation. 

1.  Chocolate. 

a.  Nibs    ground  and 
pressed  into  cakes. 

b.  May  be   bitter  or 
sweet. 

2.  Cocoa. 

a.  Large   part   of  cocoa 
batter  is  removed. 

b.  May  be  sweetened  or 
not. 

d.  Serving. 

1.  Whipped  cream. 

2.  Marshmallow. 

Eggs. 

a.  Composition  and  food  value. 

1.  Building  and  repair. 

a.  Protein  builds  and  re- 
pairs muscles. 

b.  Minerals  build  and  re- 
pair bones. 

2.  Fuel. 

a.  Fat. 

3.  Regulating. 

a.  Minerals,  especially 
iron. 

4.  Growth  and  health, 
a.  Vitamines. 

b.  Care  in  home. 

1.  Keep  in  cold  place. 

2.  Wash  before  using. 

c.  Preservation. 

1.  Causes  for  spoiling, 
a.  Porous  shell. 

2.  Methods  of  preserving. 

a.  Brine, 

b.  Coating. 

c.  Waterglass. 

d.  Cold  storage. 

e.  Drying. 

d.  Methods  of  serving. 

1.  In  shell. 

2.  Broken;   poached,  scram- 
bled, omelette,  etc. 

Planning  breakfast. 

a.  Things  to  be  considered. 


Readings: 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  67-70. 
Local  Lesson  Book,  p.  4. 
Camp  Fire:  Home,  p.  220. 

Demonstrations: 

1,  Pictures  and  exhibits  of  cocoa  and 
chocolate. 

2.  Methods  of  cooking. 

a.  Poar  boiling  water  over  cocoa 
and  observe  liquid. 

b.  Mix  cold  water  and  cocoa  and 
boil  five  minutes.  Observe  liquid 
and  compare  with  "a". 

c.  Measuring  of  ingredients. 

Project: 

1.  Prepare  and  serve  cocoa. 

Readings: 

Matthews,   Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  106-111. 
Lesson  Book,  pp.  13-14. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Cooking  of  egg. 

a.  Boiling  water. 

b.  Below  boiling  temperature. 

2.  Use  of  water  glass. 

3.  Separating  of  yolk  and  white. 

Projects: 

1.  Prepare  and  serve  eggs  in  several 
forms. 

2.  Find  out  the  prices  of  different 
grades  and  color  of  eggs. 


Reading: 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  60-62. 
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1.  Menu.  Projects: 

a.  Food  value.  1.  Plan  menu  and  give  order  of  prep- 

b.  Number  persons  to  be  aratlon. 

served.  2.  Figure  cost  of  breakfast  planned 

c.  Ages  and  activity  of  ^^^^ 

d    Cost^^^^^^  ^'              and  serve  breakfast. 

e    Season  Note:    This  will  depend  upon  the 

f.  Time  of  preparation.  time  element. 

2.  Serving. 

a.  Table  setting. 

b.  Personal  appearance. 

c.  Table  etiquette. 

d.  Table  conversation  and 
manners. 

3.  Clearing  away. 
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GRADE  HIGH  SEVENTH. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1.     GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

1.   An  understanding  of: 

A.  The  preparation  and  serving  of  simple  dishes  for  sup- 
per or  luncheon. 

B,  Choice  of  suitable  foods  for  box  or  cafeteria  lunch. 

n.    GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — The  Home  Luncheon  or  Supper — Four  weeks. 
Unit  Two — The  Box  Lunch — Two  weeks. 

Choice  of  Food  for  Luncheon  at  Cafeteria  or  Lunch 
Rooms. 
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UNIT  ONE — THE  HOME  LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER. 

(Four  Weeks.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits   and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  plau  and  prepare  \vell-l)alanced  huu^lH-ons. 

2.  Increased  skill  in  preparation  and  serving  of  food  and  in 
the  cleaning  up  processes. 

3.  Some  knowledge  of  foods  prepared  as  to  composition  and 
food  value. 

4.  An  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  good  health  is  necessary 
for  good  citizenship. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Types  of  luncheons. 

1.  Depends  upon  family  needs. 

B.  Suitable  dishes. 

1.  Cream  soups. 

a.  Food  value. 

b.  Economic  value. 

1.  Use  of  leftovers. 

c.  Preparation. 

1.  White  sauce. 

2.  Vegetables. 

3.  Seasonings. 

d.  Serving. 

1.  Wafers  or  croutons. 

2,  Garnishing. 

2.  Vegetables. 

a.  Classification  as  to: 

1.  Composition. 

a.  Starchy. 

b.  Non-starchy, 

c.  Protein. 

2.  Flavor. 

a.  Mild. 

b.  Strong. 

b.  Value  in  diet. 

1.  Roughage. 

2.  Vitamins  (promote 
growth). 

3.  Minerals. 

4.  Heat    and  energy 
(starchy). 

c.  Selection. 

1.  Fresh. 

2.  In  season. 

3.  Medium  size. 

d.  Preparation  for  cooking. 

1.  Thorough  washing. 

2.  Economy  in  paring. 

e.  Cooking. 

1.  Water  boiling. 

2.  Green  vegetables,  uncov- 
ered, small  amount  of 
water. 

3.  Starchy  vegetables  c  o  v- 
ered,  larger  amount  of 
water. 

4.  Short  period  of  cooking 
for  green  vegetables. 

f.  Parts  of  plant  used: 

1.  Tubers. 

2.  Roots. 

3.  Bulbs. 

4.  Stems. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Lesson  Book,  pp.  12-13. 
Matthews,   Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  133-134. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Dishes  for  serving  soup. 

2.  Correct  manner  of  eating  of  soup. 

3.  Garnishing. 

Project: 

1.  Preparation  and  serving  of  cream 
soups. 

Readings: 

Lesson  Book,  pp.  8-9. 
Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  206-218. 
Camp-Fire:  Home,  pp.  104-105,  805. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Washing  of  vegetables. 

2.  Paring  of  vegetables. 

3.  Fresh  and  wilted  vegetables. 

Projects: 

1.  Preparation  of  different  types  of 
vegetables. 

2.  List  amount  and  cost  of  vegetables 
necessary  for  four. 

a.  Carrots. 

b.  Spinach. 

e.  Potatoes,  etc. 
d.  Lettuce. 

Note:  Green  vegetables  are  usually 
cooked  too  long.  This  destroys 
Vitamin  "C." 
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5.  Flowers. 

6.  Leaves. 

7.  Fruit. 

3.  Salads. 

a.  Types. 

1.  Main  dish. 

a.  Meat. 

b.  Fish. 

c.  Fowl. 

2.  Luncheon  or  light  dinner. 

a.  Fruits. 

b.  Vegetables. 

3.  Dinner  (hearty), 
a.  Lettuce. 

b.  Care  of  salad  leaves. 

1.  Must  be  kept  crisp  and 
cold. 

2.  Washed  and  dried. 

c.  Dressings. 

1.  French. 

2.  Mayonnaise. 

3.  Cooked. 

d.  Points  in  serving. 

1.  Attractive  arrangement 
on  plate. 

2.  Attractive  color  combina- 
tion. 

e.  Value  in  diet. 

1.  Give  variety. 

2.  Attractive  and  appetizing. 

3.  Minerals  and  vitamins. 

f.  Salad  accompaniments. 

1.  Wafers. 

2.  Cheese  wafers  or  balls. 

4.  Meat  substitutes. 

a.  Kinds. 

1.  Milk. 

2.  Eggs. 

3.  Fish. 

4.  Peas,  beans. 

5.  Nuts. 

6.  Cheese. 

b.  Reason  for  using: 

1.  Contains  same  food  value 
as  meat. 

2.  Gives  variety. 

3.  Costs  less. 

4.  Reduces  amount  of  meat 
eaten. 

c.  Cheese. 

1.  Source: 

a.  Whole  milk. 

b.  Skim  milk. 

c.  Cream. 

d.  Goat  milk. 

2.  Kinds. 

a.  Cottage. 

b.  American. 

c.  Imported. 

3.  Digestibility. 

a.  Effect  of  low  tempera- 
ture. 

b.  Effect  of  high  tempera- 
ture. 

4.  Food  value. 
Body  builder. 


Readings: 

Lesson  Book,  p.  25. 
Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  142-147. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Attractive  arrangement  on  plates. 

2.  Garnishing. 

3.  Washing,  drying  and  shredding  of 
lettuce. 

4.  Dicing  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Projects: 

1.  Preparation  of  salad  dressing. 

2.  Preparation  and  serving  of  salads. 

3.  Compare  cost  of  different  oils. 


Reading: 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  135-142. 

Project: 

Preparation  and  serving  of  meat  sub- 
stitutes as  egg  souffle,  macaroni  and 
cheese,  etc. 


Readings: 

Lesson  Book,  pp.  14-15. 
Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  135-137. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Exhibit  different  kinds  of  cheese. 

2.  Effects  of  temperature  on  cheese. 

Project: 

Preparation  and  serving  of  cheese 
dishes. 
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Carbohydrate  foods. 

a.  Rice. 

1.  Source. 

2.  Food  valu«. 

3.  Use. 

a.  As  a  dessert. 

b.  As  vegetable. 

4.  Preparation. 

5.  Cooking. 

a.  Methods: 
Boiling. 
Steaming. 

b.  If  boiled,  wash  with 
water  when  done  and 
dry  in  oven. 

6.  Serving. 

a.  Buttered. 

b.  With  cheese. 

c.  With  tomato  sauce. 

d.  As  dessert. 

b.  Macaroni  and  spaghetti. 

1.  Source. 

2.  Food  value. 

3.  Use. 

a.  Salads. 

b.  Soups. 

c.  Vegetables. 

4.  Cooking. 

a.  Boiling,  salted  water. 

b.  Wash  when  done  and 
dry  over  fire. 

5.  Serving. 

a.  With  cheese. 

b.  With  tomato  sauce. 
White  Sauce. 

a.  Proportions. 

1.  No.  1  thin 

1  c.  liquid,  1  T.  fat, 
1  T.  flour. 

Used  for  cream  soups. 

2.  No.  2  medium. 

1  c.  liquid,  1  T.  fat, 

2  T.  flour. 

Used  for  vegetables,  gra- 
vies, sauces. 

3.  No.  3  thick. 

1  c.  liquid,  2  T.  fat, 

3  T.  flour. 

Used  for  creamed  oysters, 
thick  sauces. 

4.  No.  4,  very  thick, 

1  c.  liquid,  3  T.  fat, 

4  T.  flour. 

Used  for  croquettes. 

b.  Methods  of  combining. 

1.  Melt  fat,  add  flour  and 
make  smooth  paste — add 
milk. 

2.  Mix  fat  and  flour,  add 
heated  milk,  and  stir  un- 
til thick. 

3.  Mix  flour  with  small 
amount  milk  —  add  to 
heated  milk  and  stir  until 
thick. 

c.  Cream  sauce,  use  cream  in 
place  of  milk. 


Reading: 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, p.  219. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Exhibit  different  kinds  and  grades 
of  rice. 

2.  Separating  of  the  grains  by  wash- 
ing after  boiling. 

3.  Test  water  in  which  it  was  cooked 
for  starch. 

Projects: 

1.  Preparation  and  serving  of  rice 
dishes. 

2.  Notes  on  cultivation  of  rice. 


Readings: 

Lesson  Book,  pp.  11. 
Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  165,  219-222. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Test  water  in  which  macaroni  has 
been  cooked,  for  starch. 

Project: 

1,  Preparation  and  serving  of  maca- 
roni dishes. 


Readings: 

Lesson  Book,  p.  11. 
Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  90-91. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Different  methods  of  making  or 
combining. 

Project: 

1.  Preparation  of  white  sauce  for 
soups,  scalloped  and  creamed 
dishes. 
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d.   Tomato   sauce,   use  tomato 

juice  in  place  of  milk. 
Simple  desserts. 

a.  Cookies. 

1.  Kinds. 

a.  Dropped. 

b.  Rolled. 

2.  Preparation, 

a.  Oil  pan. 

b.  Measuring. 

c.  Mixing. 

d.  Baking. 

3.  Serving. 

b.  Puddings. 

1.  Types. 

a.  Starchy. 
Tapioca  and  sago. 
Rice. 

Cornstarch. 

b.  Gelatin. 

c.  Custards. 

2.  Serving. 

a.  Kind   served  depends 
upon  type  of  meal. 


Readings: 

Local  Lesson  Book,  p.  27. 
Camp  Fire:  Home,  p.  119. 


Project: 

Preparation  of  both  kinds  of  cook- 
ies. 


Readings: 

Lesson  Book,  p.  11. 
Matthews,  Elementary 
nomics,  pp.  220-221. 


Home  Eco- 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Tapioca: 

a.  Pearl. 

b.  Minute. 

2.  Custards: 

a.  Soft  custard — coating  of  spoon 
when  done. 

b.  Baked  custard — knife  comes  out 
clean  when  done. 

Projects: 

1.  Preparation  and  serving  of  simple 
desserts. 

2.  Read  and  report  on  source  and 
preparation  of  tapioca  and  sago. 


Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Matthews,  Mary:     Elementary  Home  Economics.    Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
1926.     pp.  132-168. 

2.  Calvert,  Maud:     First  Course  in  Home-Making.     Turner  E.  Smith  Co., 
Atlanta,  Georgia.     1925.    pp.  35-45. 

3.  Carpenter,  Prank:     How  the  World  Is  Fed.     Am.  Book  Co.,  1907.  pp. 
56-66;  107-126;  197-202;  274-280. 

4.  Doran.     Campfire.     31  E.  17th  St.,  N.  Y.     Home,  pp.  104-105;  119-805. 


II.    References  for  Teachers  Readings. 

•1.   Wellman,  Mabel:     Food  Planning  and  Preparation,  1923.    J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co. 

2.  Rose,  Mary:     Feeding  the  Family.    Macmillan,  1924.  Revised. 

3.  Conley,  Emma:     Nutrition  and  Diet.    Am.  Book  Co.  1913. 

4.  Van  Rensselaer,  Martha:     Rose,  Flora;  Canon,  Helen.    A  Manual  of 
Home-Making.    Macmillan  Co.  1924. 

5.  Dowd,  Mary:     Jameson,  Jean:     Food,  its  Composition  and  Preparation. 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  N.  Y.    Revised  1925. 

6.  Greer,  Charlotta:     A  Text  Book  of  Cooking.    Revised  1920.  Allyn 
and  Bacon.  Chicago. 

7.  Greer,  Charlotta:     School  and  Home  Cooking.     1925.     Allyn  &  Bacon. 
Chicago. 

8.  Bailey,  Pearl:     Foods,  Preparation  and  Serving.    Webb  Publishing  Co., 
St  Paul.  1925. 

9.  Crissey,  Forrest:  The  Story  of  Foods.  Rand  McNally  Co.  1917. 
10.   Lincoln:     What  To  Have  for  Luncheon.     Dodge.  1904. 
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UXIT  TWO — THE  BOX  LUNCH  AXD  CHOICE  OF  FOOD  FOR  LI'XCHEOX 

AT  CAFETERIA  OR  lA'XCH  ROOMS. 

(Two  Weeks.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  plan,  prepare  and  pack  school  lunch. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  food  facts  in  relation  to  health  which  will 
aid  in  developing  proper  food  habits  for  luncheon. 

3.  Ability  to  select  foods  intelligently  both  from  food  value 
and  financial  standpoint. 

4.  An  appreciation  of  sanitary,  personal  and  working  habits. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Box  lunches. 

1.  Equipment. 

a.  Container. 

1.  Easily  cleaned, 

2.  Material  which  will  not 
absorb  odors. 

3.  Dust  proof. 

4.  Ventilated. 

5.  Handle. 

b.  Thermos  bottle. 

c.  Jar  with  tight  cover. 
Fruits,  salads,  puddings. 

d.  Paper  napkins. 

e.  Silverware. 

f.  Drinking  cup. 

2.  Foods. 

a.  Sandwiches. 

1.  Variations. 

a.  Bread   of  different 
kinds. 

b.  Fillings  of  different 
kinds. 

c.  Cutting  into  different 
shapes. 

2.  Fillings. 

a.  Lettuce. 

b.  Eggs. 

c.  Cheese. 

d.  Meats. 

e.  Nuts. 

f.  Sweets. 

g.  Olives. 

3.  Wrapping. 

a.  Waxed  paper. 

b.  Fruit. 

1.  Fresh. 

2.  Stewed. 

c.  Sweets, 

1.  Simple  cookies  or  cakes. 

2.  Candy  occasionallv. 

d.  Milk. 

1.  Cocoa  in  thermos  bottle 
on  cold  days. 
B.  Choice  of  food  for  lunch  at  cafe- 
teria. 

1.  Selection, 
a.  Main  dish. 

1.  Cream  soup, 

2.  Cheese  dish. 

3.  Egg  dish. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Reading : 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  170-172. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Suitable  equipment  for  box  lunch. 

2.  Proper  cleansing  of  box. 


Readings : 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  168-169. 
Camp  Fire:  Home,  p.  303. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Cutting    bread    and    placing  to- 
gether. 

2.  Creaming  butter. 

3.  Wrapping  sandwiches. 

Projects: 

1.  Making  of  sandwiches  and  wrap- 
ping. 

2.  Preparation  of  other  suitable  foods 
for  lunch. 

3.  Packing  Lmch  box. 


Readings: 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  159-162. 

Projects: 

1.  List  foods  served  in  school  cafe- 
terias: children  make  out  menus 
for  15c,  20c  and  25c  lunches. 
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4.  Salads:  2.  A  hot  dish  is  to  he  served  in  cafe- 
Meat,  teria;  list  contents  of  lunch  box 
Fish.  in  this  case. 

5.  Meat  stew.  Home  Proiecf 
b.   Sandwich  or  bread  and  but-  '       ^  ,  « 

^gj.  Put  up  lunches  for  any  member  of 

c    Dessert.  family  who  carries  lunch. 

1.  Simple  puddings. 

2.  Fruit. 

3.  Plain  cake  or  cookies. 

4.  Candy  occasionally, 
d.   Milk  (if  cream  soup  was  not 

chosen). 

2.  Advantages  of  food  in  cafeteria. 

a.  Better  prepared. 

b.  More  sanitary. 

c.  Greater  variety. 

3.  Things  to  consider  in  choice  of 
food. 

a.  Food  value. 

1.  Heat  and  energy. 

2.  Building. 

3.  Growth. 

4.  Bulk. 

b.  Cost. 

c.  Weather. 

Bibliography. 

I.    References  tor  Pupils'  Readings.  ' 

1.  Matthews,  Mary:    Elementary  Home  Economics.   Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
1926.     pp.  159-172. 

2.  Cooley  &  Spohr:     Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School.    Vol.  H.  Mac- 
millan  Co.    pp.  150-154.  1920. 

3.  Doran:     Campfire.    Home.    p.  303. 

II.  References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Greer,  Charlotta:     A  Text  Book  of  Cooking,   1920.    Allyn  &  Bacon. 
Chicago. 

2.  Kinne  &  Cooley:     Food  and  Health.    Macmillan  Co.  1919. 

Bulletins. 

1.  Hunt:    School  Lunches.    Farmers  Bulletin  No.   712.    U.  S.   Dept.  of 
Agriculture. 

2.  Maury  &  Tachau:     The  Penny  Lunch.     1915.    Standard  Press,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

3.  Sunkist  Bulletin  No.  28:     "Sandwich  Fillings."    California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers Ex.    Los  Angeles.     Box  530. 

4.  Sunkist   Bulletin    No.    43:     "Picnics    and    Patties."     California  Fruit 
Growers  Ex,    Los  Angeles.     Box  530. 

5.  The  School  Lunch:     Educational  Department.     Postum  Co.,  Inc.  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

Introduction. 

L     GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

1.  An  understanding  of  a  suitable  pattern  and  materials  for 
underwear,  and  a  well  made  and  appropriate  article  of 
underwear. 

II.    GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — The  Choosing  of  a  Suitable  Pattern  and  Materials — One 
week. 

Unit  Two — The  Making  of  Bloomers — Five  weeks.  ^  M 
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UNIT  ONE — THE  CHOOSING  OF  A  SUITABLE  PATTERN  AND  MATE- 
RIALS. 

(One  Week.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  judge  and  select  material  suitable  for  bloomers 
as  to  cost,  health,  durability,  and  laundering. 

2.  Knowledge  of  how  to  select  a  suitable  pattern  of  proper 
size,  and  how  to  estimate  amount  of  material  for  making 
of  bloomers. 

3.  To  cut  the  garment  with  the  least  possible  waste,  with 
even  edges. 


II.   DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Suitable  materials. 

1.  Longcloth. 

2.  Nainsook. 

3.  Lingerie  cloth. 

4.  Crepe. 

5.  Sateen. 


B.  Calculation  for  amount  of  material. 
1.  Measure  to  knee,  add  6"  and 

multiply  by  two. 

C.  Pattern. 

1.  Size   according  to   age  unless 
over  large. 

2.  Reading  of  pattern. 

a.  Amount  of  material  needed. 

b.  Markings. 

3.  Placing  of  pattern. 

a.  Straightening  of  material. 

b.  Folding  material. 

c.  Placing  pattern  with  warp. 

d.  Pinning. 

e.  Marking. 

D.  Cutting. 

1.  Two  legs  at  once. 

2.  Smooth  edges. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  311-312,  436-437. 
Camp  Fire:  Textiles,  pp.  701-703. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Suitable  materials  with  discussion 
of  width  and  cost. 

Project: 

1.  Mounting  of  samples  suitable  for 
bloomers  stating  width  and  cost. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Measure  a  girl  and  compute 
amount  of  material  needed. 

Project: 

1.  Measure  at  least  one  girl  and  esti- 
mate amount  needed. 

Reading: 

Cook,  Essentials  of  Sewing,  pp.  22-28. 
36-38. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Straightening  and  folding  of  ma- 
terial. 

2.  Pattern. 

a.  Perforations. 

b.  Notches. 

c.  Placing  on  material. 

d.  Pinning. 

e.  Marking  of  notches. 


Project: 

1.  Placing  and  cutting  of  bloomers. 

Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Cook,  Rosamond:     Essentials  of  Sewing,  1924.    The  Manual  Arts  Press, 
Peoria,  111.    pp.  22-41. 

2.  Mathews,  Mary:     Elementarv  Home  Economics.    Revised.  1926.  Little. 
Brown  &  Co.    pp.  311-312;  436-437. 

3.  Trilling,  M.  &  Williams,  F.:     A  Girl's  Problems  in  Home  Economics. 
1926.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    pp.  10-31. 

4.  Camp  Fire  Book:     31  E.  17th  St.,  N.  Y.     Textiles,  pp.  701-703. 

II.  References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Kinne  &  Cooley:     Shelter  and  Clothing.  1919.     Macmillan  Co. 

2.  Van  Rensselaer,  H.:     Rose,  R. ;  Canon,  H.    A  Manual  of  Home  Making. 
1924.    Macmillan  Co. 
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3.  Dyer,  Elizabeth:     Textiles.     Rev.  1927.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

4.  Small,  Cassie:     How  to  Know  Textiles.     1925.     Ginn  &  Co. 

5.  McGowan  &  Waite:     Textiles  and  Clothing.     192  5.     Macmillan  Co. 


UNIT  TWO — THE  MAKING  OF  BLOOMERS. 

(Five  Weeks.) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A,   Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  To  develop  greater  skill  and  accuracy  in  simple  machine 
and  hand  work. 

2.  To  raise  standards  of  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

3.  To  develop  an  interest  in  the  planning  and  cost  of  under- 
wear for  a  season. 

4.  To  appreciate  the  work  and  cost  necessary  to  clothe  a  girl. 

5.  A  greater  willingness  to  help  with  her  own  or  the  family 
sewing. 

6.  A  well-made,  practical  pair  of  bloomers. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Construction  of  bloomers.  Readings: 

1.  Seams.  Mathews,    Elementary   Home  Eco- 
a.   Flat  fell.  nomics,  pp.  428-429. 

1.  Baste  legs  together.  Cooley  and  Spohr,  House-Arts  for 

2.  Stitch  -/s"  from  edge.  Home  and  School,  Vol.  II,  pp.  324-326. 

3.  Trim  one  side  near  stitch- 
ing. Demonstrations: 

4.  Turn  wide  edge  over  nar-  l.  Flat  fell  seam, 
row  and  baste  i/4"  wide.  a.  Trimming. 

5.  Stitch  near  edge.  b.  Basting. 

2.  Joining. 

a.  Place  two  legs  together  at 
seam  and  make  a  flat  fell  as 
before. 

3.  Hems. 

a.  At  bottom  and  top,  width 
wider   than   elastic.    If  de- 
sired hem  may  be  turned  2" 
and  a  casing  made. 

b.  Stitch,  leaving  an  opening 
for  inserting  elastic. 

c.  Insert  elastic,  join  and  stitch 

opening.  ' 

4.  Remove  all  basting  threads  and 
press. 
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CLOTHING  AND  HEALTH. 

(Three  Weeks.) 

I.     GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

An  understanding  of  the  selection  of  one's  clothing  with  regard  to 
health,  suitability  and  economy. 

IL    GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Selection  of  Underwear  and  Hose — One  week. 

Unit  Two — Care  and  Repair  of  Underwear  and  Hose — One  week. 

Unit  Three — Selection  of  Shoes  and  Hygiene  of  Feet — One  week, 

UNIT  ONE — SELECTION  OF  UNDERAVEAR  AND  HOSE. 

(One  Week.) 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  principles  of  health,  comfort, 
serviceability  and  attractiveness  underlying  the  selection 
of  underwear  and  hose. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  health,  age,  occupation  and 
climate  conditions  to  the  selection  of  underwear  and  hose. 

3.  Develop  judgment  in  the  purchase  of  underwear  and  hose. 

4.  An  appreciation  of  the  cost  of  underwear  and  hose. 


II.   DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Selection  of  underwear. 

1.  Dependent  on: 

a.  Cost. 

1.  Initial  cost. 

2.  Serviceability. 

3.  Care  required. 

4.  Number  of  separate  gar- 
ments making  a  set. 

b.  Comfort. 

1.  Fit. 

2.  Type. 

3.  Climate. 

4.  Occupation. 

c.  Appearance. 

1.  Pleasing. 

2.  Garments  with  which  they 
are  worn. 

d.  Family  circumstances. 

1.  Income. 

2.  Number  in  family. 

2.  Types  of  garments. 

a.  Corselets. 

1.  Suitable  for  young  girl, 

2,  Gives  support  without  in- 
juring the  back. 

b.  Corsets  and  brassieres. 

1.  Suitable  for  the  older  girl 
and  woman  who  is  in- 
clined to  be  stout. 

2.  Should  be  sufficiently 
large. 

Bloomers. 

1.  Suitable  for  girl  because 
they  allow  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. 

Teddy  or  combination. 

1.  With  closed  knee, 

2,  Envelope  step-in. 
Vests. 
Step-ins. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Matthews,   Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  414-420,  436-438. 
Trilling  and  Williams,  A  Girl's  Prob- 
lem in  Home  Economics,  pp.  69-80. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  class  different  kinds  of  un- 
dergarments. 

2.  Show  class  pictures  of  correct  and 
incorrect  types  of  undergarments. 


Readings: 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanics,  Arts  Home  S]conom- 
ics.  Bulletin  No.  60,  Undergarments, 
pp.  3-5. 

Project: 

Make  a  budget  for  underwear  for 
yourself. 


c. 


d. 


e, 
f. 
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g.  Slips. 

1.  Suitable,  especially  with 
one-piece  dresses. 

2.  More  comfortable  and  con- 
venient than  petticoats. 

3.  Design  in  underwear. 

a.  Should  not  detract  from  outer 
garments. 

b.  Should  always  conform  to 
the  lines  of  the  figure,  e.  g., 
the  round  lines  of  the  neck. 

4.  Color  in  underwear. 

a.  White  best. 

b.  Colored  underwear  detracts 
from  outer  garments. 

c.  White  underwear  launders 
more  easily  than  colored. 

5.  Materials. 

a.  Should  be  moderately  priced. 

b.  Should  be  washable. 

c.  Should  be  of  good  quality. 

d.  Kinds  of  materials. 

1.  Muslin,  longcloth,  crepe, 
pajama  check,  sateen, 
lingette,  sliptex,  cambric, 
batiste,  dimity,  flaxon, 
lingerie  cloth  and  nain- 
sook. 

6.  Trimmings. 

a.  Should  be  attractive,  durable 
and  dainty  in  appearance. 

b.  Should  be  in  keeping  with 
the  kind  of  material  in  un- 
dergarment. 

c.  Kinds. 

1.  Lace. 

2.  Embroidery. 

3.  Hemstitching. 

4.  Ribbons. 

7.  Comfort. 

a.  Keeping  the  body  warm. 

1.  Loosely  woven  materials 
keep  one  warm  because 
the  air  spaces  hold  the 
heat  in  the  body. 

2.  Wool  poorest  conductor  of 
heat,  and  therefore  a 
warmer  fiber. 

b.  Keeping  the  body  cool. 

1.  Cotton  and  linen  are  good 
conductors  of  heat  and 
therefore  are  cool  in  sum- 
mer. 

2.  White  and  light  colors  re- 
flect heat. 

c.  Perspiration. 

1.  Wool  and  linen  absorb 
perspiration  readily,  but 
silk  and  cotton  do  not. 

2.  Porous,  oiien  mesh  under- 
wear allows  perspiration 
to  evaporate  quickly. 

3.  Wool  dries  much  slower 
than  the  other  fibers. 

8.  Cost. 

a.  Relation  of  cost  to  service. 

b.  Relation  of  cost  to  income. 


Demonstration: 

1.  Wash  a  piece  of  colored  under- 
wear material  in  class.  Compare 
with  same  kind  of  material  that 
has  not  been  washed.  Note 
whether  material  has  faded. 

2.  Show  class  samples  of  underwear 
material,  and  let  them  test  for  siz- 
ing, firmness  of  weave,  etc. 


Readings: 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  326-327,  342-343,  384-385, 
Heiner,  A.,  Undergarments,  p.  7. 
Camp  Fire:  Sewing,  p.  814. 

Demonstration: 

Show  class  samples  of  suitable  laces, 
embroidery,  etc.,  for  underwear. 

Suggested  Readings:  4 

Trilling  and  Williams,  A  Girl's  Prob- 
lems in  Home  Economics,  pp.  69-80. 
Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  390-393,  412. 
Merril-Palmer   School,   Outline  for 
Teaching  Home  Making,  pp.  74-75. 


Demonstration: 

Wash  a  piece  of  tightly  woven 
woolen  material,  and  a  piece  of 
loosely  woven  cotton  material,  and 
compare  time  it  takes  to  dry. 


Projects: 

Find  out  the  cost  of  ready-made  silk, 
cotton  and  woolen  undergarments, 
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c.  Relation  of  cost  to  other  gar- 
ments. 

1.  Number  of  suits  required 
to  keep  clean. 

2.  Durability  (cheap  gar- 
ments may  prove  more 
costly). 

3.  Home-made  vs.  ready- 
made. 

B.  Selection  of  hose. 

1.  Kinds  of  hose. 

a.  Cotton. 

1.  Cheap. 

2.  Does  not  hold  dye  well. 

3.  Wears  fuzzy  and  is  not 
durable. 

b.  Lisle. 

1.  Firm,  smooth,  strong. 
Holds  dye  fairly  well. 

c.  Mercerized  cotton. 

1.  Lustrous. 

2.  Stronger  than  cotton  not 
so  treated. 

d.  Silk. 

1.  True  silk — dyed  in  yarn. 

a.  Heavy  and  firm. 

b.  Lustrous. 

c.  Loaded  with  metallic 
salts. 

2.  True  silk — dipped  hose. 

a.  Softer  than  hose  dyed 
in  yarn. 

b.  No  loading. 

3.  Fiber  silk. 

a.  Lustrous. 

b.  Firm  and  wiry. 

e.  Wool. 

1.  Cashmere. 

2.  Sport  hose. 

2.  Fit. 

a.  Shaped  hose. 

1.  No  seams. 

2.  Not  durable. 

b.  Mock  seam. 

1.  Not  shaped. 

2.  Seam  for  appearance  only. 

c.  Full  fashioned  hose. 

1.  Shaped  in  knitting. 

2.  Fit  well. 

3.  Retain  shape. 

4.  Seams  in  legs  and  feet. 

3.  Appearance. 

a.  Fit. 

b.  Color. 

c.  Evenness. 

1.  Regularity  of  weave. 

2.  Regularity  of  yarn. 

d.  Appropriateness. 


and  compare  with  the  cost  of  home- 
made undergarments.  Class  discus- 
sion and  notes. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Burn  weighted  or  loaded  silk  and 
pure  silk,  and  compare  residue  of 
both. 

2.  Show  a  sample  of  weighted  silk 
which  has  begun  to  fall  into  holes. 

Suggested  Reading: 

Matthews,   Elementary   Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  389-393. 
Merril-Palmer   School,   Outline  for 
Teaching  Home  Making,  pp.  60-63. 

Project: 

Make  a  budget  for  hose. 


Suggested  Reading: 

Trilling  and  Williams,  A  Girl's  Prob- 
lems in  Home  Economics,  pp.  161-162. 
Merril-Palmer  School,  An  Outline 
for  Teaching  Home  Making,  pp.  65- 
66. 

Brown-Durrell  Co.,  A  Handbook  on 
Hosiery,  pp.  37-46. 

Demonstration : 

Show  class  examples  of  shaped  hose, 
mock  seam  hose  and  full  fashioned 
hose. 

Project: 

Each  member  of  the  class  examines 
own  hose  and  decides  whether  it  is 
shaped,  mock  seam,  or  full  fashioned. 

Materials  and  Supplies: 

1.  Samples  of  suitable  underwear 
materials. 

2.  Illustrations  of  correct  styles  of 
underwear. 

3.  Examples  of  fiber  hose,  mercerized 
hose,  shaped  hose,  full  fashioned 
hose,  mock  seam  hose. 
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UNIT  TWO — CARE  AND  REPAIR  OF  UNDERWEAR  AND  HOSE. 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  darn  stockings  and  mend  underwear. 

2.  Ability  to  properly  care  for  underwear  and  hose  so  that 
they  can  be  made  to  last  longer. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Care  of  underwear. 

1.  Ease  of  soiling. 

a.  Napped  material  such  as  wool 
soils  easily. 

b.  Hard  smooth  surfaces  stay 
clean  longer. 

2.  Ease  of  cleansing. 

a.  Wool  is  hard  to  clean;  can- 
not be  boiled. 

b.  Silk  easily  washed. 

c.  Cotton  easily  washed. 

3.  Ironing. 

a.  Knitted  material  and  crepe 
need  not  be  ironed. 

b.  Silk  and  thin  cotton  if  not 
starched  is  easy  to  iron. 

4.  Mending  underwear. 

a.  Darning. 

1.  Choose  thread  the  same 
color  as  material. 

2.  Use  very  small  stitches. 

3.  Make  the  stitches  go  in 
the  same  direction  as  the 
threads  in  the  material. 

b.  Patching. 

1.  Cut  patch  larger  than  hole 
it  is  to  cover. 

2.  Pin  it  in  place,  and  then 
baste  it  to  material. 

3.  Cut  hole  square,  and  turn 
in  edges,  and  baste. 

4.  Machine  stitch  or  hem  by 
hand  both  the  edge  of  the 
patch  and  the  edges  of  the 
hole. 

13.  Care  of  hose. 

1.  Stockings  should  be  washed  fre- 
quently, because  it  is  the  per- 
spiration from  the  feet  which 
causes  the  stockings  to  wear 
quickly. 


Procedures  and  IVIaterials 

Class  Discussion  and  Notes. 
Demonstration: 

1.  Wash  a  piece  of  woolen  material, 
silk  material,  cotton  material  and 
linen  material,  and  decide  which 
launders  most  easily. 


Project: 

Each  girl  brings  either  a  pair  of 
stockings  or  an  undergarment  in 
need  of  mending  to  class,  and  a  les- 
son in  darning  and  mending  Is  given. 


Suggested  Readings: 

Trilling  and  Williams,  A  Girl's  Prob- 
lems in  Home  Economics,  pp.  230- 
232. 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  424-425. 


Suggested  Readings: 

Trilling  and  Williams,  A  Girl's  Prob- 
lems in  Home  Economics,  pp.  227- 
230. 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  405-406. 
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2.  Stockings  will  wear  longer  if: 

a.  They  are  reinforced  in  the 
heel  and  toe. 

b.  Long  enough  in  foot. 

c.  There  are  no  rough  places  or 
nails  inside  of  shoe. 

d.  Toe  nails  are  kept  trimmed. 

e.  Stockings  are  put  on  care- 
fully. 

f.  They   are  washed  carefully 
with  a  mild  soap. 

3.  Mending. 

a.  Darning. 

1.  Thread  should  match  color 
of  stocking. 

2.  No  knot  at  the  end  of  the 
thread. 

3.  Stitches  should  extend 
beyond  edge  of  hole. 

4.  Weave  stitches  in  and  out 
so  as  to  form  a  plain 
weave  through  hole. 

b.  Repairing  runs. 

1.  Machine-made  seam. 

2.  Hand  run  seam. 

3.  Crocheting. 

c.  Reinforcing  worn  places. 

Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 
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UNIT  THREE — SELECTION  OF  SHOES  AND  HYGIENE  OF  FEET. 

(One  Week.) 

I,  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  To  develop  standards  in  choice  of  shoes  based  on  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  hygiene. 

2.  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  proper  relation  between 
the  function  and  the  beauty  of  the  shoe. 

3.  Develop  an  ability  to  recognize  abnormal  foot  conditions 
such  as  fallen  arches,  corns  and  callouses,  and  to  correct 
same. 

4.  Develop  ability  to  properly  care  for  shoes  so  as  to  make 
them  last  longer. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

A.  Purpose  of  shoes. 

1.  Protector  of  feet. 

a.  From  heat. 

b.  From  cold. 

c.  From  wet. 

d.  From  injury  by  bruising. 

2.  Custom. 

a.  Modesty. 

b.  Fashion, 

B.  Development  and  care  of  feet. 

1.  Develop    good    bone  structure 
through  good  nutrition. 

2.  Go  bare-footed   whenever  pos- 
sible. 

3.  Toe  straight  ahead  when  walk- 


Demonstration : 

Wash  a  pair  of  sport  stockings  and 
a  pair  of  silk  stockings  in  class. 

Demonstration : 

1.   Show  class  different  methods  of 
repairing  runs  in  silk  stockings. 

Materials: 

1.  Darning  cotton  and  needles. 

2.  Illustrations  of  different  darns  and 
patches. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Suggested  Readings: 

1.  Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  412-413. 

2.  Trilling  and  Williams,  A  Girl's 
Problems  in  Home  Economics,  pp. 
62-68. 

Projects: 

1.  Each  girl  collect  and  mount  pic- 
tures of  correct  and  incorrect 
shoes  in  her  notebook.  Under  each 
picture  list  the  good  or  bad  points 
of  the  shoes. 
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4.  Examine  feet  occasionally  for 
spots  caused  by  rabbing  and 
pressure,  and  for  toe  crowding. 

5.  Use  foot  brush  with  daily  foot 
bath. 

C.  Relation  of  shoes  to  feet. 
1.   Shape  of  shoe. 

a.  Straight  inner  line, 

b.  Sufficient  length. 

c.  Toe  room  for  free  action. 

d.  Snug  heel  and  instep. 

e.  Broad  low  heel  for  adequate 
support. 

f.  Inside  of  heel  should  be 
higher  than  outside. 

g.  Flexible  shank  allows  move- 
ment of  arch  muscles.  Pro- 
vides for  secure  fit  without 
downward  pressure  from 
laces. 

D,  Effect  of  improper  shoes. 

1.  Broken  arches. 

a.  Result  of  weakened  muscles. 

b.  Symptoms  are  "flat  foot, 
painful  feet,  and  pains  in 
limbs  and  back." 

c.  Due  to  "toeing  out,"  standing 
on  feet  too  long,  pointed  toes, 
poorly  fitted  shoes,  and  high 
heels. 

d.  Broken  arches  may  be  rem- 
edied by  exercises  of  feet, 
shoes,  arch  supports,  proper 
posture  with  feet  parallel  and 
weight  on  ball  of  foot. 

2.  Enlarged  joints  or  bunions. 

a.  Enlarged  joint  at  base  of 
great  toe. 

b.  Due  to  shoes  fitted  too  short, 
stocking  too  short,  and 
pointed  toes. 

3.  Corns  and  callouses. 

a.  Caused  by  undue  pressure 
constantly  exerted  on  same 
spot. 

b.  Shoes  too  small. 

c.  Shoes  too  large. 

d.  Poorly  fitted  shoes. 

e.  Callous  on  ball  of  foot  may 
be  caused  by  broken  trans- 
verse arch. 

E.  Appearance  and  beauty. 

1.  Appropriateness. 

a.  Occasion. 

b.  Costume. 

c.  Individual. 

d.  Use  —  must  be  related  to 
structure  of  feet  they  cover. 

e.  Inconspicuous. 

2.  Form. 

a.  Graceful. 

b.  Logical. 

F.  Care  of  shoes. 

1.  Shoe  trees. 

2.  Cleaning. 

a.  Brushing. 

b.  Polishing. 


2.  Each  girl  stand  barefoot  on  a  piece 
of  stiff  paper,  and  another  pupil 
draw  around  her  foot,  holding  the 
pencil  vertically.  This  is  cut  out 
and  used  as  a  comparison  for 
school  shoes  in  scoring  them. 

Suggested  Reading: 

Merril-Palmer  School,  An  Outline  for 
Teaching  Home  Making,  pp.  87-89. 


Score  Card: 

1.  Shoe  shaped  like  foot  20% 

2.  Well  fitted  shoes  .  20% 

3.  Broad  low  heels  20% 

4.  Soles  10% 

5.  Soft  leather  10% 

6.  Low  cut  shoes  10% 

7.  Comfortable  10% 


100% 

Deduct  for  repairs  needed: 
Run  down  heels  5% 
Worn  soles 
Worn  toes 


Total  score 
Demonstration : 

1.  Skeleton  of  foot  borrowed 
shoe  store,  illustrating: 

a.  Arch. 

b.  Parallel  toes. 

c.  Straight  inner  line. 

d.  Motion  of  foot. 

e.  Broken  arches. 

f.  Pinched  toes. 

g.  Bunions. 
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Suggested  Reading: 

Trilling  and  Williams:  A  Girl's  Prot 
lems  in  Home  Economics,  pp.  225 
226.  . 
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3.  Protection  from  moisture.  Demonstrations: 

a.  Rubbers.  1  Show  the  use  of  shoe  trees  in 

b.  Waterproofing.  class. 

c.  Drying.  2.  Demonstrate  the  method  of  prop- 

1.  Shoe  trees.  ei-ly  drying  shoes  which  have  be- 

2.  Stuff  loosely  with  paper.  come  wet. 

3.  Dry   in   warm,    not  hot, 

place.  Materials  and  Supplies: 

4.  Repairing.  1,  Charts  and  illustrations  showing 

a.  Heels.  effect  of  wrong  kinds  of  shoes  on 

b.  Soles.  the  feet. 

c.  Rips,  tears.  2.  Illustrations  showing  correct  and 

d.  Strings  and  buttons,  incorrect  shoes. 

3.  Skeleton  of  foot  borrowed  from 
shoe  merchant  on  which  the  fol- 
lowing things  can  be  illustrated: 

a.  Arch. 

b.  Parallel  toes. 

c.  Straight  inner  line. 

d.  Motion  of  foot. 

e.  Broken  arches. 

f.  Pinched  shoes. 

g.  Bunions. 

4.  Illustrations  showing  baby's  foot. 

Bibliography. 

1.  Trilling,  M.  B.  and  Williams,  F.:     A  Girl's  Problems  in  Home  Econ- 
omics, 1926.    Lippincott's  Home  Economics  Texts,     pp.  61-68. 

2.  Merril-Palmer  School:     Outline  for  the  Teaching  of  Home  Making, 
1922.     Merril-Palmer  School.     Detroit,  Mich.     pp.  85-90. 

3.  Dodson,  E.:     Feet  and  Shoes.     Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  1926.     Ames,  Iowa.     pp.  2-8. 

4.  Young  Women's  Christian  Association:     600  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  A 
Reel  in  Heels. 

5.  Young  Women's   Christian  Association:     600  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y, 
Feeture  Films. 

6.  Ground  Gripper  Shoe  Stores:     What  You  Should  Know  About  Your 
Feet. 

7.  Cantilever  Shoe  Stores:     Are  You  Interested  in  Shoes? 

8.  School,  Dr.  Wm.:     Treatment  and  Care  of  the  Feet.  Emporium. 

9.  Treasury  Dept.:     U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.     Flat  Feet  and  Other 
Foot  Health. 

10.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.:     Foot  Health. 

IXTRODUCTION. 

I.     GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

An  understanding  of  the  essentials  of  a  pleasant  and  convenient 
dining-room,  the  principles  of  meal  service,  table  setting  and  tal)le 
manners, 

11.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Furnishing  the  Dining-Room — Two  weeks. 
Unit  Two — Care  of  the  Dining-Room — One  week. 

Unit  Three — Table  Setting,  Table  Service  and  Table  Manners — One 
week. 

UNIT  ONE — FURNISHING  THE  DINING-ROOM. 

(Two  Weeks.) 

I,     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  essentials  of  an  artistic,  con- 
venient, and  cheerful  dining-room. 

2.  Ability  to  choose  appropriate  furnishings  in  relation  to 
family  comfort,  health  and  convenience. 

3.  Knowledge  of  costs  of  dining-room  furnishings. 
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II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A,  Furnishing  the  dining  room. 

1.  Essentials  of  a  pleasant  dining 
room. 

a.  Well  proportioned. 

b.  Well    lighted;    sunny  espe- 
cially in  the  morning. 

c.  Cheerful  in  its  coloring. 

d.  Convenient  in  its  furniture 
arrangement. 

e.  Convenient  in  its  relation  to 
the  kitchen. 


Suitable  w^all  finish. 

a.  Paper. 

b.  Tinting. 

c.  Rough  plaster. 

d.  Painted  burlap. 


3.  Suitable  floor  covering. 

a.  Rugs  of  wool,  cotton  or  lin- 
oleum. 


Suitable  window  hangings. 

a.  That  admit  light. 

b.  Easy  to  launder. 

c.  Simple  and  inexpensive. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Izor,  pp.  149-161. 

Kinne  and  Cooley,  pp.  70-84. 

Jakway,  pp.  78,  244. 

Matthews,  pp.  208-211. 

Modern  Priscilla  Home  Furnishing 

Book,  p.  137. 

Parsons,  pp.  56-97. 

Throop,  pp.  111-131. 

Projects: 

1.  Pupil  select  pictures  of  a  dining 
room  and  mount  in  note  book, 
with  criticism  of  its  good  and  bad 
points. 

Readings: 

Eberlein,  pp.  242-247. 
Rolfe,  pp.  1-12. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Rose,  Cannon,  p.  54. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  samples  of  artistic  and  inar- 
tistic wall  paper. 

2.  Show  with  sample  cards  how  warm 
colors  of  wall  finishes  may  be  used 
with  dark  or  northern  exposure 
and  cool  colors  with  warm  ex- 
posure. 

Project: 

1.  Pupils  select  and  mount  samples 
of  wall  paper,  ceiling  paper  and 
woodwork  which  will  harmonize 
with  the  furnishings  she  plans  to 
use. 

Readings: 

Eberlein,  pp.  260-263. 

Rolfe,  pp.  31-50. 

Parsons,  pp.  30,  33,  34. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Rose,  Cannon,  pp. 

52-53,  74-79. 

Demonstration: 

1.  Show  pictures  or  small  samples 
of  Brussels,   Wilton,  Axminster, 
chenille,  rag  and  grass  rugs. 
Project: 

1.  Write  short  essay  for  notebook  on 
subject  of  choosing  a  suitable  floor 
covering  for  the  dining  room.  Il- 
lustrate with  pictures  cut  from 
magazine. 

Readings: 

Eberlein,  pp.  269-281. 
Rolfe,  pp.  12-31. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Rose,  Cannon,  pp. 
55-61. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  effect  of  daylight  penetrat- 
ing large  samples  of  curtain  ma- 
terials. Pin  sample  on  brass  rod 
and  hold  to  window. 
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5.  Necessary  furniture. 

a.  Table,  chairs,  buffet,  china 
closet. 


6.  Furniture  arrangement. 

a.  For  convenience. 

b.  Embodying  art  principle  as 
balance,  etc. 


7.  Linen,    chinaware,    silver  and 
glass. 

a.   Selection  of  table  linen  for 
family  of  average  means. 


S.   Cost  of  furnishing  a  modest  din- 
ing room. 


2.  Show  effect  when  light  falls  di- 
rectly on  same  materials.  Hold 
rod  and  curtain  against  wall,  op- 
posite window. 

Projects: 

1.  Bring  inexpensive  curtain  samples 
and  mount  in  note  books,  noting 
prices,  and  width. 

2.  Draw  simple  diagram  of  curtain 
arrangement  for  dining  room. 

3.  With  small  stripe  of  folded  paper 
show  various  kinds  of  hems  and 
finishes  used  in  simple  window 
hangings. 

Readings: 

Eberlein,  pp.  297-311. 

Bevier,  Elliot,  Terrill,  pp.  145-151. 

Parsons,  pp.  231-233. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Rose,  Cannon,  pp. 

78-85. 

Field  Trip: 

Class  visits  furniture  exhibit  or  furn- 
iture store,  noting  various  materials, 
styles,  and  finishes  used  in  furni- 
ture construction. 

Readings: 

Parsons,  pp.  60-63,  87. 

Jakway,  pp.  78-244. 

Modern  Priscilla,  Home  Furnishing 

Book,  pp.  151-156. 

Robinson,  p.  357. 

Project : 

1.  Draw  simple  floor  plan  of  dining 
room  showing  correct  placement 
of  furniture  and  rug  or  rugs. 

Readings: 

Balderston,  pp.  176-180,  198-203. 

Bailey,  pp.  33,  35,  37. 

Woolman  and  McGowan,  pp.  272-274. 

Demonstration : 

Teacher  and  pupils  examine  speci- 
mens of  various  kinds  of  table  linen, 
domestic  and  foreign  chinaware  and 
pieces  of  sterling  and  plated  silver. 
Specimens  provided  by  teacher  and 
class. 

Project : 

1.  List  amount  of  linen,  chinaware, 
silver  and  glass  needed  for  the  av- 
erage family  of  five  persons. 

Reading : 

Newspaper  and  magazine  advertise- 
ments, furniture  catalogues,  etc. 

Project : 

1.  Estimate  the  cost  of  furnishing  a 
simple  dining  room  which  includes 
furniture,  rug.  window  hangings, 
linen,  chinaware,  glass  and  silver. 
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Materials  and  Supplies: 

1.  One  yard  curtain  and  drapery 
lengths  of  scrim,  marquisette, 
voile,  sheer  muslin,  cheesecloth, 
cotton  crepe,  cretonne,  chintz,  Jap- 
anese toweling,  poplin,  gingham, 
monk's  cloth. 

2.  One  small  brass  curtain  rod. 

3.  Common  pins. 

4.  Wall  paper  sample  books. 

5.  Illustrated  catalogues  of  furniture, 
rugs,  table  linen,  china,  cutlery, 
etc. 

6.  Color  cards  from  paint  firms. 

7.  Pictures  of  interiors — University 
Prints  Co.  (Price  l^c  each.) 

Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Bailey,  N.  Beth:     Meal  Planning  and  Table  Service,  1923.    Manual  Arts 
Press.    Peoria,  111.    pp.  11-64. 

2.  Balderston,  L.  R.:     Housewifery,  1924.     Lippincott.    pp.  176-180;  198- 
203. 

3.  Izor,  Estelle  Peel:     Costume  Design  and  Home  Planning,  1916.  Ment- 
zer,  Bush  &  Co.,  N.  Y.    pp.  149-161. 

4.  Kinne,  H.  and  Cooley,  A.  M.:     Home  and  the  Family,  1917.  Macmillan. 
pp.  70-84. 

5.  Matthews,  M.  L.:     The  House  and  Its  Care,  1926.    Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
pp.  20-21. 

6.  Modern  Priscilla:     Home  Furnishing  Book,  1925.     Priscilla  Pub.  Co. 
85  Broad  St.    Boston,     pp.  151-156. 

Magazines. 

1.  House  and  Garden. 

2.  House  Beautiful. 

3.  Good  Housekeeping. 

4.  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

5.  House  Furnishing  Magazines,  (Free  Monthly  Advertisements.) 

II.  References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Eberlein,  H.  D. :  McClure,  A.  and  Holloway,  E.  S.:  Practical  Book  of 
Interior  Decoration,  1919.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  pp.  242-247;  260-263; 
269-281;  297-311. 

2.  Bevier,  Isabel,  Elliot,  S.  M.:  Terrill,  B.  M.:  Handbook  of  Housekeep- 
ing, 1912.     pp.  145-151. 

3.  Robinson,  L.,  Eugene:  Domestic  Architecture,  1921.  Macmillan.  p. 
357. 

4.  Throop,  L.  A.:  Furnishing  the  Home  in  Good  Taste,  1912.  McBride, 
Nast  &  Co.    pp.  111-131. 

5.  Rolfe,  A.  L.:  Interior  Decoration  for  the  Small  Home,  1917.  Mac- 
millan.    pp.  1-49;  81-107. 

6.  Jakway,  B.  C:  The  Principles  of  Interior  Decoration,  1922.  Mac- 
millan.    pp.  78-244. 

7.  Parsons,  Frank  Alvah:  Interior  Decoration,  1915.  Doubleday.  pp. 
56-97. 

8.  MacLeod,  S.  J.:  The  Housekeepers'  Handbook  of  Cleaning,  1915. 
Harper  &  Bros.     pp.  103-110. 

9.  Van  Rensselaer,  Martha;  Rose,  Canon:  A  Manual  of  Home  Making, 
1926.    Macmillan.    pp.  52,  53,  54;  55-61;  65-74;  78-85;  92-95. 

UNIT  TWO — (^AKE  OF  THE  DINING-ROOM. 

(One  Week.)  ^ 
I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES:  9 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.   Ability  to  use  and  care  for  dining  room  furnishings,  such 
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as  furniture,  window  hangings,  floor,  coverings,  linen, 
chinaware,  silverware  and  glass. 

2.  Knowledge  of  simple  and  systematic  methods  of  cleaning; 
and  caring  for  house  furnishings. 

3.  Appreciation  of  good  housekeeping  in  its  relation  to  health 
and  happiness  of  the  family. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Weekly  cleaning  of  dining  room. 

1.  Cleaning"  by  means  of  mechani- 
cal rubbing. 

2.  Gathering  dust  into  a  cloth 
without  spreading  it. 

3.  Washing  with  soap  and  water 
to  cut  the  grease  which  holds 
the  dirt. 

4.  Rubbing  with  oils  and  polishes 
and  abrasive  materials  to  pro- 
duce a  bright  shiny  surface. 

a.  Cleaning  of  floors  and  floor 
coverings. 

b.  Dusting. 

c.  Cleaning    windows,  mirrors 
and  lighting  fixtures. 

d.  Special  care  of  furniture. 

B.  Daily  care  of  dining  room. 

1.  Air  room. 

2.  Sweep  floor  after  each  meal. 

3.  Use  of  dustless  mop. 

4.  Dusting. 

C.  Special  cleaning  of  silver. 

1.  Assemble  cleaning  supplies 
silver. 

2.  Apply  polish. 

3.  Wash  and  dry. 

4.  Care  of  clean  silver. 


D. 


1. 


and 


Care  of  linen. 

1.  Storage. 

2.  Stain  removal. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Balderston,  pp.  132-137,  240-245,  246- 
250. 

Kinne  and  Cooley,  pp.  95-108. 
MacLeod,  pp.  3-7,  71-75,  103-110. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Show  effect  of  dust  on  plate  of 
soft  gelatin  exposed  to  air. 

Projects: 

1.  List  in  note  books,  supplies  and 
tools  needed  to  clean  dining  room. 

2.  Write  short  essay  on  how  to  clean 
the  dining  room  at  home.  Illus- 
trate with  pictures  cut  from  maga- 
zines. 


Project: 

1.  Brief  notes  on  what 
should   be    given  to 
room. 


daily  care 
the  dining 


Readings: 
Balderston,  pp.  133-134,  233,  262-264. 
MacLeod,  pp.  46-52. 

Project : 

Clean  badly  tarnished  pieces  of  sil- 
ver in  class,  using  various  types  of 
cleaners.  Tabulate  in  note  books  re- 
sults as  to  brilliance,  time  neces- 
sary, etc. 

Read  ing : 
Balderston,  pp.  274-279. 

Materials  and  Supplies: 

1.  Small  quantities  of  the  following: 
Borax,  washing  soda,  rottenstone, 
whiting,  ammonia. 

2.  Aluminum  pan  for  holding  pieces 
of  silver. 

Small  piece  of  zinc. 
Flannel  cloths. 
Sample  package  of 
ard  silver  polishes 
market. 


o. 
4. 
5. 


various  stand- 
found  on  the 


Bibliogi'aphy. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

Kinne,  H.  and  Cooley,  A.  M.:     Home  and  the  Family,  1917.  Macmillan. 

pp.  95-108. 

Balderston,  L.  R.:  Housewiferv,  1924.  Lippincott.  pp.  133-134;  233; 
240-245;  246-249;  274-279. 

MacLeod,  S.  J.:  The  Housekeepers'  Handbook  of  Cleaning,  1915.  Har- 
per &  Bros.     pp.  3-7;  71-75;  103-110. 
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I. 


UNIT  THREE  TABLE  SETTING,  TABLE  SERVICE  AND  TABLE 

3IANNERS. 

(One  Week.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  properly  set  a  table  for  a  simple  meal. 

2.  Understanding  of  simple  rules  for  serving. 

3.  Knowledge  of  table  manners. 


II, 


A. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 
Rules  for  table  setting. 


B.  Rules  for  table  serving. 


1. 

2. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Home  Economics  Bulletin  No.  84,  pp. 
10-16. 

Wellman,  pp.  12-15. 
Projects: 

1.  Draw  diagram  of  a  breakfast 
cover  and  a  dinner  cover  for  note 
book. 

2.  Mount  at  least  one  picture  of  "set" 
table  and  write  underneath  what 
meal  is  set  for,  and  whether  or 
not  it  is  set  correctly. 

Readings: 

Home  Economics  Bulletin  No.  62. 
Bulletin  No.  84,  pp.  13-16. 
Wellman,  pp.  14,  73-77. 
Matthews,  pp.  213-217. 

Projects: 

1.  Find  pictures  which  illustrate 
serving.  Tell  whether  the  serv- 
ings are  being  done  correctly  or 
incorrectly. 

2.  If  possible,  actual  practice  in 
serving. 

3.  Rules  for  table  etiquette. 

Readings: 

Bailey,  pp.  18-28. 

Matthews,  pp.  211-213. 

Wellman,  pp.  29-32.  , 

Home  Economics  Bulletin  No.  62, 

pp.  8-16. 

Project: 

Write  brief  notes  for  note  book  on 
table  etiquette. 

IVIaterials  and  Supplies: 

1.  Dining  room  furnished  with 
proper  equipment. 

Bibliography. 

I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

Bailey,  N.  Beth:  Meal  Planning  and  Table  Service,  1923.  Manual 
Arts  Press.    Peoria,  111.    pp.  18-28;  39-64. 

Wellman,  M.  T.:  Food  Planning  and  Preparation,  1923.  Lippincott. 
pp.  29-32;  73-74. 

Matthews,  M.  L.:  The  House  and  Its  Care,  192  6.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.     pp.  213-217. 

Home  Economics  Bulletin  No.  84:  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts.     pp.  10-16. 

Home  Economics  Bulletin  No.  62:  Extension  Service.  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.     pp.  7;  8-16. 


C.  Rules  for  table  etiquette. 
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II.     References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.   Van  Rensselaer,  Martha;  Rose;     Canon:     A  Manual  of  Home  Making, 
1924.  Macmillan. 

GRADE  LOW  EIGHTH. 

Introduction. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  develop  from  a  hygienic  and  economical  standpoint  practi- 
cal standards  in  regard  to  the  selection  and  construction  of  under- 
wear. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — A  Review  of  the  Selection  of  Patterns  and  Materials — 
One  week. 

Unit  Two — The   Making   of  a   Slip,   nightgown   or   pa.iamas — Five 
weeks. 

UNIT  ONE — A  REA^EW  OF  THE  SELECTION  OF  PATTERNS  AND 

MATERIALS. 

(One  Week.) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  To  develop  some  skill  in  use  of  patterns  and  in  cutting 
garments. 

2.  Greater  ability  in  selecting  suitable  materials  for  under- 
wear. 

3.  Knowledge  of  how  to  estimate  amount  of  material  for  dif- 
ferent garments  so  that  there  will  be  no  waste. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

(Review  High  Seven)  Readings: 

A.  Suitable  Materials.  Matthews,  Elementary   Home  Eco- 

B.  Pattern.  nomics.    pp.  311-312;  436-437. 

1.  Choice.  Demonstrations: 

2.  Alteration.  -i  -d    ■  ^^  ^ 

3    Marking's  •  ^^^^'i^"^^'  suitable  samples. 

C  Cutting  I^s^'isw  patterns. 

D.  Care  and  Use  of  Machine.  f-  ^iarkings. 

b.  Alterations. 
3.  Care  of  Machine. 

Projects: 

1.  Estimating  material  needed. 

2.  Placing  of  pattern  and  cutting  of 
garment. 

IVIaterials: 

1.  Patterns  of  three  sizes. 

2.  Fashion  books. 

3.  Cutting  shears. 

Bibliogi'aphy. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Matthews.  Mary:     Elementary  Home  Economics.     Little,  Brown  &  Co  . 
1926.     pp.  292-293. 

2.  Trillings,  Mabel,  and  Williams,  Florence:    A  Girl's  Problems  in  Home 
Economics.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1926.     pp.  10-31;  S7-SS. 

3.  Calvert,  Maude:     First   Course  in  Home  Making.    Turner  E.  Smith. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  1924.     pp.  172-173. 

4.  Van  Buskirk  &  Smith:     Science  in  Every  Day  Life.     Houghton.  Mifflin 
Co.,  192.5.     pp.  33S-360. 

li.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Kinne  &  Cooley:     Shelter  &  Clothing.     Macmillan.  1919. 

2.  Baldt,  Laura:     Clothing  for  Women.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  1924. 
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3. 


II. 


Van  Rensselaer,  Martha:  Rose,  Flora;  Canon,  Helen.  A  Manual  of 
Home  Making.    Macmillan  Co.     1924.  .       .        „    ,  ^ 

Carpenter.  Frank:     How  tlie  World  is  Clothed.    American  Book  Com- 

Cooley  i^Spohr:     Household  Arts  for  Home  &  School.    Vol.  I.  Mac- 
millan Co.     1  925  Revised.  .  i   a  .    td  id  • 
Cook,  Rosamond:     Essentials  of  Sewing.    Manual  Arts  Press.  Peoria, 

111.  'l924. 

4 

UNIT  TWO — THE  MAKING  OF  A  S^LIP. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  underwear  that  is  simple, 
neat  and  suitable. 

2.  Greater  skill  in  the  care  and  use  of  machines. 

3.  Knowledge  of  appropriate  trimmings. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 


A.  Construction  of  garments. 

1.  Slip. 

a.  Seams. 

1.  French. 

2.  Fell. 

b.  Fullness  at  side. 

1.  Stitch  and  make  French 
seams  from  top  to  bottom 
of  skirt,  including  full- 
ness. 

2.  Turn  toward  back  and 
stitch  to  garment. 

c.  Shoulder  straps. 

1.  Inconspicuous. 

2.  Washable. 

3.  Material. 

a.  Same  as  garment. 

b.  Lingerie  tape. 

d.  Draw  string. 

1.  Linen  tape. 

2.  Color  same  as  garment. 

2.  Nightgown  and  pajamas. 

a.  Seams. 

1.  Fell. 

2.  French. 

b.  Trimmings. 

1.  Decorative  stitches. 

2.  Lace. 

a.  Simple  design. 

b.  Mesh  small. 

c.  Narrow  in  width. 

d.  Thread  of  lace  to  match 
thread  of  material  in 
size. 

3.  Edgings. 

a.  Stickerei. 

b.  Rick-rack. 

c.  Bias  tape. 

d.  Bands   of  contrasting  mate- 
rial. 

4.  Finishing. 

a.  Neck  and  sleeves. 

1.  Bias  Binding. 

2.  Bias  Facing. 

3.  Hemstitching. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  375,  379,  383,  393. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Method  of  putting  in  fullness  at 
side. 

2.  Attaching  shoulder  straps. 

3.  Samples  of  tape  for  underwear. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  a  neat  serviceable  slip. 

2.  Estimate  cost  of  finished  garment. 

3.  Compare   finished    garment  with 
ready  made. 

a.  Finish. 

b.  Quality  of  goods. 

c.  Quality  of  construction. 

d.  Amount  of  material. 


Reading: 

Williams  &  Trilling:  A  Girl's  Prob- 
lems in  Home  Economics,  pp.  43-60, 
102. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Samples  of  suitable  laces,  braids, 
etc.,  with  cost. 

2.  Suitable  decorative  stitches. 

3.  Cutting  of  bias  pieces. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  either  nightgown  or  pajamas. 

2.  Estimate  cost  of  finished  garment 

3.  Compare    finished    article  with 
ready  made. 

a.  Quality  of  material. 

b.  Cost. 

c.  Quality  of  construction. 

d.  Amount  of  material. 
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4.  Braids. 

5.  Lace. 

b.  Hem  at  Bottom. 

1.  Method  of  making  even. 

2.  Use  of  hem  guage. 

3.  Basting, 

4.  Hemming. 

Bibliogi^aphy. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Calvert,  Maude:     First  Course  in  Home  Making.     Turner  E.  Smith  Co.. 
Atlanta,  Ga.     1924.     pp.  131-134:  135-136. 

2.  Trilling.  Mabel  &  Williams.   Florence:     A   Girls   Problems   in  Home 
Economics.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     1926.     pp.  32-60. 

3.  Matthews,  Mary:     Elementary  Home  Economic.     Little.  Brown  &  Co., 
1926.    pp.  43-60;    325-327;   331-334:    336-33S;  342-343. 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Kinne  &  Cooley:     Shelter  &  Clothing.     :Macmillan  &  Co.  1919. 

2.  Baldt.  Laura:     Clothing  for  Women.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  1924. 

3.  Cook,  Rosamond:     Essentials  of  Sewing.    Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria, 
IlL     19  24. 

4.  Van  Rensselaer.  Martha:   Rose.   Flora:    Canon.   Helen:     A  Manual  of 
Home  Making.     Macmillan  Co.  1924. 

5.  McGowan  &  Waite:     Textiles  &  Clothing.     Macmillan.  1919. 

Bulletins. 

1.  The  Selection  of  Clothing  for  Children:     Extension  Division.  Idaho  Uni- 
versity.    Boise.  Idaho. 

2.  Undergarment  Making:     Circular  Xo.   75.     191S.     Pennsylvania  State 
College.     State  College.  Penn. 

3.  Elementary  Garment  Making:     Bulletin  No.  2.     1918.     Cornell  Junior 
Extension.     Cornell  University.     Ithaca.  X.  Y. 

4.  First  Lessons  in  Sewing:     Bulletin  Xo.  1.     191S.     Cornell  Junior  Ex- 
tension.    Cornell  University.     Ithaca.  X.  Y. 

5.  Heiner:     Undergarments.     Home  Economics.     Bulletin  Xo.  60.  1926. 
Extension  Service.     Iowa  State  College.     Ames.  Iowa. 

Introdnction. 

I.  GEXERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

An  understanding  of  convenience,  beauty  in  furnishing,  and  care 
of  the  bedroom  and  bathroom. 

II.  GEXERAL  TOPICAL  AXALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Furnishing  the  Bedroom — One  week. 

Unit  Two — Care  of  the  Bedroom — One  week. 

Unit  Three — Furnishing  and  Care  of  the  Bathroom — One  week. 

UXIT  OXE — FURXISHTXG  THE  BEDROOM. 

(.Four  Weeks.) 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

A.  Attitudes.  Habits.  Abilities: 

1.  Understanding  of  the  essentials  of  a  well  planned  bed- 
room. 

2.  Ability  to   select  appropriate   furnishings  in  relation  to 
health,  comfort  and  convenience. 

3.  Knowledge  of  costs  of  bedroom  furnishings. 

II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  AXALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Furnishing  the  bedroom.  Readings: 

1.  Essentials  of  a  good  bedroom.  Calvert :    First    Course    in  HoAie- 

a.  Entered  directly  from  hall,  making,    pp.  203-206. 

not  through  another  room.  Robinson:     Domestic  Architecture. 

b.  Good  light  and  cross  ventila-  357^ 
tion. 
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d. 
e. 


Large  enough  to  allow  for 
convenient  arrangement  of 
furniture. 

Adequate  closet  room. 
Nearness  to  bathroom. 


Purpose  of  bedroom. 

a.  Sleeping  room. 

b.  Dressing  room. 

c.  Study  room. 

d.  Store  room. 

Fundamental  principles  in  fur- 
nishing a  bedroom. 

a.  Simplicity. 

b.  Fitness. 

c.  Harmony. 

d.  Balance. 

e.  Line. 

f.  Color. 


Walls. 

a.  Inconspicuous  and  neutral  in 
color. 


Floors  and  floor  coverings. 

a.  Darker  than  walls. 

b.  Easy  to  clean. 

c.  Not  show  soil  easily. 


Window  hangings  chosen  to, 

a.  Insure  privacy. 

b.  Soften  light. 

c.  Soften  lines  of  room. 


Izor.  Costume  Design  and  Home- 
making,  pp.  133-135. 
Cooley  and  Spohr:  Household  Arts 
for  Home  and  School.  Vol.  I.  po. 
24-25;  32-37;  56-69. 
Kinne  &  Cooley:  Home  and  the 
Family,    pp.  8-43. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Illustrations  of  bedrooms  suitable 
for  various  members  of  family. 

2.  Blackboard  illustrations  of  simple 
plan  details  showing  method  r>f 
indicating  doors,  windows,  furni- 
ture, etc. 

Projects: 

1.  Collect  drawings  of  house  plans. 
Mount  them  in  notebooks  and 
write  criticisms  of  bedrooms. 

2.  Measure  a  bedroom  at  home,  giv- 
ing dimensions  of  door,  windows, 
clothes  closet  and  furniture. 

3.  Draw  a  floor  plan  to  scale,  of  a 
bedroom  suitable  for  a  school  girl. 
Indicate  doors,  windows  and 
clothes  closet. 

Projects: 

1.  Brief  notes  on  needs  and  desires 
of  school  girl  in  furnishing  her 
bedroom  and  clothes  closet. 
Readings: 

Izor:  Costume  Design  and  Home 
Planning,    pp.  149-169;  194-207. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  pictures  to  illustrate  simpli- 
city, fitness  and  harmony  in  house 
furnishing. 

Project : 

1.  Pupils  bring  to  class  vases,  cand- 
lesticks, china  pottery  and  small 
pieces  of  furniture',  which  they 
group  in  various  ways  on  a  table 
or  shelf  to  illustrate  principles  of 
balance,  line  and  color. 

Readings: 

Izor.    Costume   Design    and  Home 
Planning,    pp.  179-194. 
Cooley  &  Spohr:    House  Arts  for 
Home  and  School.   Vol.  I.,   pp.  21-36. 
Readings: 

Bberlein:    The   Practical    Book  of 
Interior  Decoration,    pp.  260-263. 
Good  Housekeeping  Bulletin:  "Hand 
Made    Rugs,    Hooked,  Braided, 
Woven." 

Cooley  &  Spohr:  Household  Arts  for 
Home  and  School.   Vol.  I.   pp.  21-36. 
Readings: 

Cooley  &  Spohr:  Household  Arts  for 
Home  and  School.  Vol.  I.  pp.  66- 
69;  146. 
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d.  For  ease  of  laundering. 

e.  Low  cost. 


7.  Necessary  furniture. 

a.  Bed,  mattress,  springs. 

b.  Dresser,  mirror,  chest  of 
drawers,  chairs,  writing  desk. 

c.  Bedding  equipment  includes 
in  addition  to  mattress  and 
springs,  pillows,  mattress 
pad,  sheets,  pillow  cases, 
blankets,  comforters,  b  e  d- 
spreads. 


Arrangement  of  bedroom  furni- 
ture. 


Good  Housekeeping  Bulletin,  "Drap- 
ery Fabrics  and  Fashions  for  Doors 
and  Windows." 

Projects: 

l.Oral  review  of  subject  matter 
learned  in  Grade  Seven,  relating 
to  walls,  floors,  window  hangings. 

2,  Pupil  visits  i)ublic  library  or 
school  library  in  order  to  collect 
reading  matter  on  one  of  three  sub- 
jects mentioned  above.  Find  illus- 
trative material  in  magazines. 
])amphlets,  etc. 

3.  Pupil  v/rites  essay  on  one  of  three 
assigned  topics.  After  correction 
of  paper,  she  makes  an  extra  copy 
to  be  used  as  reference  material 
for  class. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Construction  of  hooked,  braided 
and  crocheted  rugs  of  yarn  and 
rags. 

Readings : 

Cooley  &  Spohr:  Household  Arts  for 
Home  and  School.  Vol.  I.  pp.  56- 
65. 

Eberlein:    pp.  297-311. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Rose,  Canon:  Man 
ual  of  Home  Making,    pp.  78-85. 
Rolfe:    Interior  Decorating  for  the 
Small  House,    pp.  61-117. 
Good  Housekeeping  Bulletin:  '"How 
to  Paint  Furniture." 
Sherwin,  Williams  Co.:  Home  Paint- 
ing Manual,    pp.  60-67. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Pictures  of  various  types  of  bed- 
rooms. Colonial,  English,  Spanish. 
Italian,  French,  Modern  American. 

Field  Trip: 

Class  visits  furniture  exhibit  or 
furniture  store,  noting  styles,  mate- 
rials and  cost  of  bedroom  furnish- 
ings. 

Projects: 

1.  Collect  pictures  advertising  vari- 
ous types  of  beds,  springs,  mat- 
tresses. 

2.  Collect  samples  of  sheeting  and 
tubing.  Compare  cost  of  ready- 
made  with  those  made  at  home. 

3.  List  amount  of  bedding  needed  for 
girl's  single  bed. 

4.  Brief  notes  on  relation  of  proper 
bedding  to  health. 

5.  Extra  credit  given  to  pupils  who 
make  sheets,  pillow  cases  and  com- 
forter for  large  doll  bed  (used  for 
demonstration  purposes.) 

Readings: 
Cooley  and  Spohr:    Household  Arts 
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a.  Convenience. 

b.  Furniture     should  outline 
walls  of  room. 

c.  Center  floor  space  open. 

d.  No  large  piece  placed  diagon- 
ally across  corner  of  room. 

e.  Rugs  placed  straight  on  floor 
and  where  most  needed. 

f.  Grouping  according  to  center 
of  interest. 


for  Home  and  School.  Vol.  I.  pp. 
103-107. 

Iowa  State  College:  Home  Eco- 
nomics Bulletin,  No,  66. 


3. 
4. 


Cost. 

a.  May  be  reduced  by  refinisli- 
ing  old  furniture. 

b.  Buying  unpainted  furniture 
and  painting  it. 

c.  Making  by  hand  various 
type  of  rugs,  bedding,  cur- 
tains, bureau  and  table 
scarfs. 


Demonstration : 

1.  Blackboard  illustrations  of  good 
and  bad  bedroom  furniture  ar- 
rangement. 

Project: 

1.  On  floor  plan  previously  drawn, 
arrange  furniture  for  convenience 
and  beauty. 

2.  Collect  pictures  of  bedrooms, 
mount  in  notebooks  noting  good 
and  bad  points. 

3.  Refinish  some  piece  of  furniture 
in  class  room  or  at  home  and  re- 
ceive additional  credit. 

Readings: 

Cooley  and  Spohr:  Household  Arts 
for  Home  and  School.  Vol.  I.  pp. 
419-420. 

Furniture  catalogues,  magazines  and 
newspaper  advertisements. 

Projects: 

1.  Compare  cost  of  single  bed  with 
full  size,  as  to  bedsteads,  mattress- 
es, springs  and  bedding. 

2.  Estimate  cost  of  furnishing  a  sim- 
ple bedroom  for  school  girl. 

3.  Estimate  amount  of  money  saved 
by  home-made  bedding,  curtains, 
rugs,  and  refinished  furniture. 

Materials: 

1.  Illustrated  catalogues  of  bedroom 
furniture,  rugs,  mattresses, 
springs,  bedding. 

2.  Pictures  of  bedrooms,  bedroom 
furniture.  University  Prints  Co., 
Newton,  Mass. 

3.  Old  issues  of  magazines,  illustrat- 
ing furniture,  window  hangings, 
floor  coverings,  etc. 

Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 
Calvert,   M.   R. :     First  Course  in  Home   Making,   1924.     Turner  E. 
Smith  Co.    Atlanta,  Georgia,     pp.  203-206. 

Cooley,  Anna  M.  and  Spohr,  W.  H.:     Household  Arts  for  Home  and 
School,  Vol.  I.    Macmillan.    pp.  24-25;  32-69;  103-107;  419-420. 
Home  Painting  Manual:     Sherwin-Williams  Co.     Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Izor,  Estelle  Peel:     Costume  Design  and  Home  Planning,  1926.  Ment- 
zer,  Bush  &  Co.     New  York.     pp.  133-135;  149-169;  194-207 
Kinne,  H.  &  Cooley,  Anna  M.:     Home  and  the  Family,  1917.  Mac- 
millan.    pp.  8-43. 

Kinne,  H.  &  Cooley,  Anna  M.:  Shelter  and  Clothing.  Macmillan, 
1921. 

Matthews,  M. 
Co.  pp.  1-38 
Rolfe,  A.  L.: 
1917.     pp.  61-117, 


L.:     The  House  and  Its  Care,  192  6.     Little,  Brown  & 


Interior  Decoration  for  the  Small  Home.  Macmillan, 
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9.   Snow,  B.  E.  &  Froehlich,  H.  B.:     A  Hundred  Things  a  Girl  Can  Make, 
1922.    Lippincott  Co. 
10.   Trilling,  M.  &  Williams,  F.:     A  Girl's  Problems  in  Home  Economics, 
1926.    Home  Economics  Series.     Lippincott  Co. 

II.  References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Eberlein,  H.  D.,  McClure,  A.  &  Holloway,  E.  S.:     The  Practical  Book 
of  Interior  Decoration.     Lippincott  Co.  1919. 

2.  Goldstein,  H.:     Art  in  Everyday  Life,  1925.  Macmillan. 

3.  Holloway,  E.  S.:     Practical  Book  of  Furnishing  the  Small  House  and 
Apartment.     Lippincott  Co.  1922. 

4.  Izor,  Estelle  Peel:     Costume  Design  and  House  Planning,  1916.  Ment- 
zor,  Bush  &  Co.    New  York. 

5.  Jakway,  Bernard:     The  Principles  of  Interior  Decoration.  Macmillan. 
1922. 

6.  House  Beautiful  Furnishing  Annual:     1926.     The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Co.,  Boston. 

7.  Home  Project  Record  Book:     E.  L.  Steck  &  Co.,  Austin,  Texas. 

8.  Robinson,  L.  Eugene:     Domestic  Architecture.     Macmillan,  1921. 

9.  Rolfe,  A,  L.:     Interior  Decoration  for  the  Small  Home.  Macmillan. 
1917. 

10.  Seal,  E.  D. :     Furnishing  the  Little  House,  1924.     The  Century  Co. 

11.  Throop,  L.  A.:     Furnishing  the  Home  of  Good  Taste,  1912.  McBride, 
Nast  &  Co. 

Bulletins. 

1.  Bulletin   No.    19;     Refinishing   Furniture.     Extension    Service.  Iowa 
State  College.     Ames,  Iowa. 

2.  Bulletin  No.  63:     Home  Furnishing  Primer.     Extension  Service.  Iowa 
State  College.    Ames,  Iowa. 

3.  Bulletin  No.  66:     Personality  In  the  Girl's  Room,   1924.  Extension 
Service.     Iowa  State  College.     Ames,  Iowa. 

4.  Outline  for  Teaching  Home  Making:     Merril-Palmer  School.  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

5.  &  6.    Fletcher,  Calvin:     Hints  on  House  Furnishing.     Circular  4,  Vol. 
III.     Circular  3  2,  Vol.  III.     Utah  Agricultural  College. 

7.  Gettemy,  Winifred:     Home  Furnishing,  1916.     Home  Economics  Bulle- 
tin No.  7.    Extension  Service.     Iowa  State  College.     Ames,  Iowa. 

8.  Long,  Marian:     Interior  Decoration,  1920.     Bulletin  No.  7  8.  College 
of  Industrial  Arts.     Denton,  Texas. 

9.  Randall,  Lillian:     Notes  on  Home  Furnishing.    Vol.  VII,  Xo.  6.  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  University  of  Maine. 

10.   Kones,  Helen:     (25c  each). 

Published  by  Good  Housekeeping,  119  W.  4  0th  Street,  New  York  City. 

1.  How  to  Paint  Furniture. 

2.  Dr.  Shippen's  Colonial  Home  of  1776.    Sesqui-Centennial  Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

3.  Drapery  Fabrics  and  Fashions  for  Doors  and  Windows. 

4.  Handmade  Rugs.  Hooked,  Braided,  Woven. 

5.  Early  American  Living:     Dining  Rooms  and  Bedrooms. 

Magazines  for  Teachers'  Use. 

1.  Arts  and  Decoration:     Arts  and  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  45  W.  45th 
St.,  N.  Y.     $6.00  per  year. 

2.  Good    Furniture:     The    Dean    Hicks    Co.     Grand    Rapids,  Michigan. 
$3.00  per  year. 

3.  Good  Housekeeping:     International  Magazine  Co.     119  W.   40th  St., 
N.  Y.     $3.00  per  year. 

4.  House  Beautiful:    House  Beautiful  Publishing  Co.    8   Arlington  St., 
Boston.     $3.00  per  year. 

5.  House  and  Garden:     Conde  Nast  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York.  $3.50 
per  year. 
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UNIT  TWO — CARE  OF  BEDROOM. 
(One  Week.) 

SPECIP'IC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  use  and  care  for  bedroom  furnishings. 

2.  Knowledge  of  simple  and  systematic  methods  of  caring  for 
and  cleaning  bedroom  furnishings. 

3.  Care  of  the  bedroom  in  its  relation  to  health  and  happi- 
ness of  occupant. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

1.  Cleaning  and  caring  for  bedroom. 

a.  Making  bed. 

b.  Special  care  of  bedroom  furnish- 
ings. 

1.  Bed,  mattress,  springs. 

2.  Blankets. 

3.  Linen. 

4.  Clothes  closet. 

c.  Weekly  care. 
1.  Air  bedding,  outside  if  pos- 
sible. 

Remove  contents  of  closet, 
air,  clean  shelves  and  floor. 
Dust  small  articles  and  cover. 
Clean  dresser  drawers. 
Use  dustless  mop  on  floor; 
vacuum  on  rugs. 
Dust  furniture. 
Wipe  off  springs  if  necessary. 
Daily  care. 

1.  Airing. 

2.  Making  bed. 

3.  Dusting. 

4.  Care  of  dresser. 


1 


2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 


d 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Calvert,  First  Course  in  Home  Mak- 
ing, pp.  204-206,  212-214. 
Johnson,    When    Mother   Lets  Us 
Help,  pp.  3-9. 

Kinne  and  Cooley,  Home  and  Family, 
pp.  108-116. 

Cooley  and  Spohr,  Household  Arts 
for  Home  and  School,  Vol.  I,  pp.  57- 
58. 

Mathews,  The  House  and  tis  Care, 
pp.  38-43. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Make  a  bed  (large  size  doll's  bed 
may  be  used.) 

Project: 

1.  Pupil  chooses  some  project  con- 
nected with  the  care  or  cleaning 
of  bedroom  furnishings  or  clothes 
closet  at  home.  She  makes  a  writ- 
ten report  on  her  work.  Illustrate 
with  diagrams  and  pictures  cut 
from  magazines. 

iVIaterials:  H 

1.  Bed,  springs,  mattress,  bedding. 
(Large  size  doll's  bed  may  be 
used  if  ordinary  bed  cannot  be 
provided.) 

Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Calvert,  M.  R.:    First  Course  in  Home  Making,  1924.   Turner  E.  Smith 
Co.    Atlanta,  Georgia,     pp.  204-206;  212-214. 

2.  Cooley,  A.  M.  and  Spohr,  W.  H.:     Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School, 
Vol.  I,  1925.    Macmillan.     pp.  37-38. 

3.  Johnson,  Constance:     When  Mother  Lets  Us  Help,  1924.    Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.    pp.  3-9. 

4.  Kinne,  H.  &  Cooley,  A.  M.:     Home  and  the  Family,  1917.  Macmillan. 
pp.  108-116. 

5.  Matthews,  M.  L.:     The  House  and  Its  Care,  1926.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
pp.  38-43. 


II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

Balderston,  L.  Ray:     Housewifery,  1924.     Lippincott  Co. 


2.  MacLeod,   S.   J.:     TJie    Housekeeper's   Handbook   of   Cleaning,  1915. 
Harper  and  Bros. 

3.  Matthews,  H.  L.:     The  House  and  Its  Care,  192  6.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

4.  Kinne,  H.  &  Cooley,  A.  M.:     The  Home  and  the  Family.  Macmillan. 
1917. 
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UNIT  THREE — THE  BATHROOM. 

(One  Week.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Consideration  of  other  members  of  the  household,  in  use 
of  bathroom. 

2.  Acquiring  habit  of  self-respect  in  leaving  bathroom  neat 
and  orderly. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  Furnishing  the  bathroom. 

1.  Essentials  of  a  sanitary,  cheer- 
ful bathroom. 

a.  Painted  walls  of  pleasing 
color. 

b.  Floor  of  material  easily 
washed. 

2.  Necessary  furnishings. 

a.  Curtains,  curtain  rods,  mir- 
ror, towel  racks,  stool,  clothes 
hamper,  bath  mat,  soap  dish, 
toilet  brush. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Cooley  and  Spohr,  Household  Arts 
for  Home  and  School,  Vol.  II,  pp. 
133-135. 

Calvert,  First  Course  in  Home  Mak- 
ing, pp.  200-203. 

Projects : 

1.  Collect  pictures  of  well  equipped 
bathrooms.   Mount  in  note  books. 

2.  Find  material  in  public  or  school 
library  describing  modern,  sani- 
tary bathroom  plumbing.  Take 
brief  reading  notes. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  bathroom  supplies, 
including  linen,  toilet  supplies, 
drugs  for  medicine  closet  and  first 
aid  supplies  (family  of  five). 

Field  Trip: 

Visit  a  plumber's  establishment  to 
study  modern  fixtures. 


3.   Care  of  bathroom.  Project: 

a.  Ordinary  cleaning  of  tub,        i.  Oral  and  written  reports  on  dailv 
wash  bowl,  metal  fixtures.  and  weekly  cleaning  of  bathroom. 

b.  Special  cleaning  in  time  of 
illness. 

c.  Care    of   towels    and  wash 
cloths. 

Bibliography. 
I.     References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Van  Rensselaer;  Rose,  Canon:     A  Manual  of  Home  Making,  1926.  Mac- 
millan. 
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Introdiiction. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  develop  standards  with  regard  to  selection  and  preparation 
of  food  for  home  dinner  and  an  appreciation  of  correct  social  habits. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Planning  and  Preparation  of  various  dishes  suitable  for 
a  simple  dinner — Six  weeks. 

UNIT  OXE — PLANNING  AND  PREPARATION  OF  VARIOUS  DISHES 
SUITABLE  FOR  A  SIMPLE  DINNER. 

(Six  Weeks.) 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.   Ability  to  plan  a  simple  dinner  choosing  foods  as  to  best 
combinations,  food  value,  etc. 
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2.  To  increase  skill  in  preparation,  order  and  cleaning  up 
processes. 

3.  Appreciation  of  the  value  of  time  in  planning  and  pre- 
paring meals. 

4.  Cultivation  of  proper  food  habits  while  young;  to  over- 
come prejudices. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Planning  a  well  balanced  simple 
dinner. 

1.  Choose  some  food  from  each 
class. 

a.  Carbohydrates. 

b.  Fats. 

c.  Proteins. 

d.  Regulatory  and  protective. 

1.  Vitamins. 

2.  Minerals. 

3.  Cellulose. 

4.  Water. 

2.  Consider  cost. 

3.  Season. 

B.  Types  of  dishes  served  for  dinners. 

1,  First  course. 

a.  Soups. 

1.  Classes. 

a.  Those  made  with 
stock. 

b.  Those  made  without 
stock. 

2.  Food  value. 

a.  Stimulate  appetite. 

b.  Those  low  in  calories 
served  with  dinner. 

3.  Methods  of  serving. 

b.  Other  appetizers. 

1.  Cocktails. 

2.  Grape  fruit. 

2.  Meats. 

a.  Structure. 

1.  Muscle  fibers. 

2.  Fat  cells. 

3.  Connective  tissue. 

b.  Food  value. 

1.  Builds  and  repairs  tissue. 

c.  Care. 

1.  Remove   from    paper  at 
once. 

2.  Keep  in  cool  place. 

3.  Wipe  oft'  before  cooking. 

d.  Selection. 

1.  Color. 

2.  Texture. 

3.  Fat. 

a.  Amount. 

b.  Color. 

e.  Cuts. 

1.  Beef. 

2.  Lamb. 

3.  Pork. 

f.  Cooking. 

1.   Tender  cuts, 
a.  Broiling. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  200-206. 

Projects: 

1.  Plan  four  types  of  dinner  menus. 

a.  Consider  cost  for  four. 

b.  Marketing. 

c.  Plan  order  of  preparation. 

2.  If  possible  plan  and  prepare  at 
least  one  dinner  at  home.  Report 
on  outcome. 

Note:  This  should  be  done  near 
close  of  unit. 

Readings: 

Lesson  Book,  pp.  12-13. 
Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  235-235. 

Projects: 

1.  Preparation  and  serving  of  soups. 

2.  Preparation  of  cheese  crackers. 


Readings: 

Lesson  Book,  pp.  20-23. 
Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  224-234.  . 
Camp  Fire:  Home,  pp.  102-103,  116- 
130,  209-801. 

Demonstrations: 

1,  Charts  of  different  cuts. 

2.  Experiments. 

a.  Soak  piece  of  meat  in  water. 

b.  Let  piece  of  meat  stand  in  paper 
some  time. 

c.  Compare  as  to  toughness. 

1.  Boiled  piece. 

2.  Simmered  piece. 

d.  Pan  broil  meat. 

1.  Using  hot  pan. 

2.  Using  warm  pan. 

e.  Scrape  piece  of  meat  to  show 
fiber  and  connective  tissue. 

Projects: 

1.  Preparation  of  meats. 

a.  Tough  cuts. 

b.  Tender  cuts. 
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b.  Roasting. 
2.  Tough  cuts. 

a.  Boiling. 

b.  Braising. 

c.  Stewing, 
g.  Cost. 

1.  In  relation  to  cuts. 

2.  In  relation  to  other  pro- 
tein foods. 

Fish. 

a.  Classes. 

1.  Vertebrate. 

a.  Fresh  water. 

b.  Salt  water. 

1.  Those  h  a  V  i  n  g  fat 
in  liver. 

2.  Those  •  having  fat 
throughout  body. 

2.  Invertebrate. 

b.  Selection. 

1.  Flesh  firm  and  elastic. 

2.  Gills  red. 

3.  Eyes  bright  and  bulging. 

4.  Xo  disagreeable  odor. 

c.  Cost  and  food  value. 

1.  Compare  with  meat. 

d.  Care. 

1.  Cool    place    away  from 
flies. 

2.  Keep  in  closed  dish. 

e.  Methods  of  cooking. 

1.  Simmering. 

2.  Frying. 

3.  Sauteing. 

4.  Steaming. 

5.  Baking. 

f.  Serving. 

1.  Sauces. 

a.  Tomato. 

b.  Egg. 

c.  Lemon. 

Vegetables.  (Review  high  7.) 
a.  Legumes. 

1.  Definition. 

.2.  Composition. 

a.  Carbohydrate. 

b.  Protein. 

Have  power  to  take  ni- 
trogen from  air  and 
make  over  for  own  use. 

c.  Minerals. 

d.  Water. 

3.  Food  value. 

a.  Protein  not  as  well 
taken  care  of  in  body 
as  animal. 

b.  Meat  substitute,  though 
not  a  perfect  one. 

4.  Cost. 

a.  Cheap  source  of  pro- 
tein. 

5.  Cooking. 

a.  Soaking  (if  dried). 

b.  Long  period  of  cooking 
at  moderate  heat  for 
dried. 


2.  Learn  a  new  cut  of  meat  each 
time  a  visit  is  made  to  the  meat 
shop — also  price. 


Readings: 

Lesson  Book,  pp.  23-24. 
Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  237-241. 
Camp  Fire:  Home,  pp.  118,  128-130; 
Seashore,  p.  404. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Scaling  and  skinning. 

2.  Cleaning. 

3.  Structure — small  amount  connec- 
tive tissue. 

4.  Effect  of  high  and  low  tempera- 
tures. 

Projects: 

1.  Preparation  and  serving  of  fish  in 
several  different  ways. 

2.  Tomato  and  egg  sauces. 

3.  Write  article  on  some  fish  indus- 
try, as  salmon. 


Readings: 

Bailey,  Foods,  Preparation  and  Serv- 
ing, pp.  157-176. 

Demonstration : 

Boil  several  vegetables  and  legumes. 
Test  water  for  starch. 

Projects: 

1.  Preparation  of  souffle  or  loaf. 

2.  Write  short  article  for  note  book 
stating  in  what  way  legumes  dif- 
fer from  other  vegetables. 
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6.  Serving. 

a.  As  vegetable. 

b.  In  soups. 

c.  In  souffles. 

d.  Vegetable  loaf. 

Bread. 

a.  Classes. 

1.   Quick  breads. 

a.  Leavening  agents. 

1.  Air. 

2.  Steam. 

3.  Baking  powder. 

4.  Soda  with  some 
acid. 

b.  Baking  powder. 

1.  Composition. 

2.  Used  with  sweet  milk  or 
water. 

c.  Soda. 

1.  Used  with  sour  milk  or 
molasses. 

d.  Yeast  breads. 

1.  Yeast. 

a.  Action  in  bread. 

b.  Conditions  necessary 
for  growth. 

2.  Processes. 

a.  Mixing. 

b.  Kneading. 

c.  Baking. 

3.  Care  after  baking. 

e.  Wheat. 

1.  Varieties. 

a.  Hard  wheat. 

b.  Soft  wheat. 

2.  Composition  and  structure. 

3.  Food  value. 

a.  Comparison   with  dif- 
ferent types  of  flour. 

4.  Flour. 

a.  Manufacturing. 

b.  Classes. 

1.  As  to  grains: 
Wheat. 

Rye. 

Rice,  etc. 

2.  As  to  composition: 
Pastry. 

Bread. 

3.  As  to  grinding. 
Whole. 
Graham. 
White. 

c.  Mixtures. 
Batters. 
Doughs. 


Readings: 

Lesson  Book,  p.  15. 
Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  150-154. 
Camp  Fire:  Cooking,  p.  127. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Baking  powder  action. 

a.  With  cold  water. 

b.  With  hot  water. 

2.  Soda  action. 

a.  With  water. 

b.  With  sour  milk. 

c.  With  molasses. 

d.  With  cream  of  tartar. 

Project: 

Preparation  of  biscuits,  muffins, 
gingerbread. 

Readings: 

Lesson  Book,  p.  17-19. 
Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  95-106. 
Camp  Fire:  Home,  p.  127. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Yeast  experiments: 

a.  1/4  Yeast  cake,  1  tsp.  flour, 
tsp.  sugar,        c.  warm  water; 
keep  warm. 

b.  Same  ingredients,  but  use  cold 
water  and  keep  cold. 

c.  Same  ingredients  using  boiling 
water. 

d.  1/4  Yeast  cake,  i/4  c.  warm  wa- 
ter; keep  warm.  (Let  each 
stand  20  minutes  and  observe 
results). 

2.  Correct  method  of  kneading. 

3.  Oven  temperature. 

Project: 

Preparation  of  bread  and  rolls.  Bak- 
ing. 

Readings: 

Lesson  Book,  p.  15. 

Kinne  &  Cooley,  Food  and  Health, 

p.  45. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Wash  starch  with  ^  c.  flour;  test 
water  with  iodine. 

2.  Test  gluten  left. 

a.  Color. 

b.  Toughness. 

c.  Elasticity. 

d.  Expansion  (bake). 

3.  Graham  and  whole  wheat  flour. 

4.  Comparison  pastry  and  bread. 

a.  Packing  or  caking  when  pressed. 

b.  Feel. 
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Salads.    (Review  high  7.) 

a.  Dressings  (cooked  witli  fruit 
juices). 

b.  Mayonnaise. 

1.  Kinds  of  oil. 

a.  Olive. 

b.  Salad. 

1.  Corn. 

2.  Cottonseed. 

c.  Comparison  of  oils. 

2.  Food  value. 

3.  Preparation. 

c.  Garnishing. 
Desserts. 

a.  Choice. 

1.  In  relation  to  rest  of  meal. 

2.  Plan  one  that  will  not  in- 
terfere with  preparation 
of  rest  of  meal. 

b.  Kinds. 

1.  Light. 

a.  Fruit. 

b.  Gelatin. 

c.  Ices. 
2.  Medium. 

a.  Custards. 

b.  Cornstarch. 

c.  Tapioca  or  sago. 

d.  Simple  creams. 

e.  Simple  cake. 

f.  Ice  creams. 

3.  Hearty. 

a.  Pastry. 

b.  Rich  cakes. 

c.  Puddings  with  rich 
sauces. 

d.  Plum  puddings. 

e.  Parfaits. 

Beverages. 

a.  Tea. 

1.  Classes. 

a.  Black. 

b.  Green. 

2.  Composition. 

3.  Effect  on  body. 

a.  Stimulant. 

b.  Interferes  with  diges- 
tion. 

4.  Methods  of  preparation. 

5.  Caution: 

a.  Do  not  boil  it  as  ex- 
tracts tannin. 

b.  Coffee. 

1  Composition. 

2.  Effect  on  body, 
a.  Stimulant. 

3.  Methods  of  preparation. 

a.  Drip  or  filtered. 

b.  Percolated. 

c.  Boiled. 

1.  Extracts  of  caffeine. 

4.  Marketing. 

a.   Small  amount  at  time 
freshly  ground. 

5.  Care. 

a.  Keep  tightly  covered. 


Project : 

1.  Write  article  on  raising  of  wheat 
and  man  ifacturing  of  flour. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Mayonnaise. 

a.  Using  whole  egg. 

b.  Using  yolk  only. 

c.  Using  canned  milk. 

Projects: 

1.  Preparation  of  salads. 

2.  Find  out  the  cost  of  different  oils. 


Reading: 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  241-247. 

Project: 

Preparation  and  serving  of  simple 


desserts. 


Readings: 

Local  Lesson  Book,  p.  4. 
Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  63-75. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Preparation  of  tea. 

a.  Boiling. 

b.  Pour  boiling  water  over  and  let 
stand. 

2.  Kinds  of  tea. 

Projects: 

1.  Prepare  tea  and  coffee. 

2.  Write  paragraph  on  "Why  a  Grow- 
ing Girl  or  Boy  Should  Not  Drink 
Tea  or  Coffee." 

3.  Read  and  report  on  tea  and  coffee 
industry. 

Home  Project: 

1.  Plan  simple  dinner  to  be  prepared 
and  served  at  home. 

2.  Report  results. 
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Bulletins. 

Food  for  the  Family:  Barnett.  Home  Economics.  Bulletin  No.  10, 
(1922).     Iowa  State  College.     Ames,  Iowa. 

GRADE  HIGH  EIGHTH. 

Introduction. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  develop  good  habits  and  attitudes  to  personal  appearance  in 
school  and  to  give  experience  in  planning  and  making  a  simple  cotton 
school  dress. 

11.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Further  study  and  review  of  commercial  patterns  with 

special  emphasis  on  altering  and  cutting — One  week. 
Unit  Two — Choice  of  material  and  making  of  garment — Five  weeks. 

UNIT  ONE — STUDY  OF  COMMERCIAL  PATTERNS,  WITH  SPECIAL 
EMPHASIS  ON  ALTERING  AND  CUTTING. 

(One  Week.) 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  different  symbols  of  different 
patterns. 

2.  Ability  to  lay  pattern  on  material  to  avoid  unnecessary 
waste. 

3.  Ability  to  cut  even  edges. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Commercial  patterns.  Reaiiings: 

1-  Use.  Trilling  &  Williams:   A  Girl's  Prob- 

a.  Explanation  of  symbols  and        lems  in  Home  Economics,    pp.  171- 
pieces.  172. 
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nec- 


b.  Testing. 

1.  Measure  self  and  compare 
with  pattern. 

2.  Altering. 

2.  Preparation  of  material. 

a.  Shrink,    if  necessary, 
press. 

b.  Straighten   ends  when 
essary. 

c.  Fold. 

3.  Placing  pattern  on  material, 
a.  According  to  markings. 

1.  Straight  with  material. 

2.  On  folds. 
Pinning, 
Cutting. 
Marking. 


Cooley  and  Spohr:    Household  Arts 
for  Home  and  School,    pp.  202-209 
Vol.  I. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Comparison  of  markings  of  differ- 
ent makes  of  patterns. 

2.  Method  of  altering   for  different 
types. 

3.  Readings. 

a.  Size. 

b.  Amount  of  material  needed. 

4.  Placing,  pinning,  marking,  cutting. 

5.  Folding  and  caring  for  pattern. 


b. 
c. 
d. 


Projects: 

1.  Placing  of  pattern  and  cutting  of 
garment. 

2.  Study  of  markings  for  test. 
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Bulletins. 

The  Alteration  of  Patterns:     Bulletin  No.  8  6. 
State  College.    Ames,  Iowa. 
Use  and  Alteration  of  Commercial  Patterns: 
sion  Service.    Iowa  State  College. 
>.   Home  Dressmaking  Patterns:     Nov.  1918. 
Engineering  School.    East  Lansing. 

UNIT  TAVO- 


Extension  Service.  Iowa 


Bulletin  No.  2  7.  Exten- 


Extension  Division.  Mich. 


■CHOICE  OF  MATERIAL  AXD  MAKING  OF  GARMENT. 

(Five  Weeks.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  select  suitable  materials  for  wash  dresses. 

2.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  good  workmanship. 

3.  To  develop  a  pride  in  personal  appearance. 

4.  To  be  able  to  determine  whether  it  is  more  economical  to 
buy  a  ready-to-wear  cotton  dress  or  to  make  one  at  home. 

5.  Increased  skill  in  machine  stitching. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Material. 

1.  Cotton. 

a.  Characteristics. 

1.  Serviceable. 

2.  Easy  to  launder. 

3.  Cost. 

2.  Well  known  cotton  materials, 
a.  Names. 

1.  Gingham. 

2.  Prints. 

3.  Percale. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  420-422;  426-427;  429- 
431. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Types  of  wash  goods. 

2.  Effect  of  laundering  on  different 
materials. 

3.  Effect  of  sun  on  different  cotton 
materials. 
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4.  Indian  Head. 

5.  Pamico,  etc. 

b.  Widths. 

c.  Cost. 

d.  Laundering. 

e.  Durability. 
3.  Selection. 

a.  Is  it  a  becoming  color? 

b.  Is  design  correct  for  figure? 

c.  Will  it  launder  well? 

d.  Will  it  wear  well? 
B.  Construction. 

1.  Preparation. 

a.  Match  notches. 

b.  Pin. 

c.  Baste. 

2.  Fitting. 

a.  Shoulder  seams. 

b.  Under  seams. 

3.  Seams. 

a.  French. 

b.  Plain  with  edges  overcast. 

4.  Finishings. 

a.  Neck. 

1.  Protection  of  neckline  to 
avoid  stretching. 

2.  Bias  binding  or  facing. 

b.  Sleeves. 

1.  Binding. 

2.  Cuffs. 

a.  Attached. 

b.  Removable. 

c.  Henjs. 

1.  Method  of  marking  lower 
edge. 

2.  Types  of  finishing. 

a.  Hand. 

b.  Machine. 

d.  Belt. 

e.  Pockets. 

5.  Remove  basting  and  press. 


Projects: 

1.  Mount  different  wash  goods  in  tex- 
tile book  with  width  and.  cost. 

2.  Mount  two  different  samples  of 
wash  materials  showing  effect  of 
laundering. 

a.  One  that  washes  well. 

b.  One  that  washes  poorly. 


Reading: 

Trilling  &  Williams:  A  Girl's  Prob- 
lems in  Home  Economics,  pp.  ITS- 
ITS. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Fitting  of  garment   at  shoulder 
and  under  arm. 

2.  Method  of  adjusting  bias  tape. 

3.  Setting  in  sleeves, 

4.  Marking  lower  edge  of  dress. 

Projects: 

1.  Making  of  wash  dress. 

2.  Compute  cost  and  compare  with 
ready-to-wear  garment. 

3.  Remove  bastings. 

4.  Press. 


Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Matthews,  Mary:     Elementary  Home  Economics.     Revised,  1926.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.     pp.  420-422;  428-431;  436-438. 

2.  McGowan,  E.  B.  and  Waite,  C.  A.:     Textiles  &  Clothing.     1919.  Mac- 
millan.    pp.  T6-80. 

3.  Trilling,  M.  and  Williams,  F.:     A  Girl's  Problems  in  Home  Economics. 
1926.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     pp.  1T3-1T9. 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Butterick  Pub.  Co.:     The  New  Dressmaker.     Revised,  1921.  Butterick 
Pub.  Co. 

2.  Baldt,  Laura:     Clothing  for  Women.     Rev.  1924.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

3.  Cook,   Rosamond:     Essentials  of   Sewing,    1924.    Manual  Arts  Press. 
Peoria,  111. 

4.  Woolman,  Mary:     Clothing;  Choice,  Care  and  Cost.     1920.     J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Co. 

Bulletins. 

1.  Making  a  Simple  Wash  Dress  and  Middy  Blouse:     Circular  5T.  Exten- 
sion Service.     University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

2.  Dressmaking  at  Home:     Circular  No.   TO.    Extension  Service.  Penn. 
State  College.     Centre  Co.,  Penn. 
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Introduction. 

Costume  Design  and  Clothing  Selection — Six  weeks. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

An  understanding  of  the  principles  underlying  dress  design, 
and  the  ability  to  select  clothing  from  aesthetic,  hygienic  and  eco- 
nomic points  of  view. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Art  Principles  applied  to  Dress  Design  and  the  Effect  of 

Line  on  the  Figure. 
Unit  Two — A  Study  of  the  Different  Types  of  Figures. 

Unit  Three — A  Study  of  Color  in  Relation  to  Dress  Design. 

L'nit  Four — Adaptation  of  the  Principles  of  Color  and  Design  to  the 

Individual. 

Unit  Five — A  Study  of  :Marerials  Suitable  for  Simple  Dresses. 
Unit  Six — The  Relation  of  Personal  Hygiene  to  Correct  Dress. 

UXIT  OXE — ART  PRINCIPLES  APPLIED  TO  I)RES«n  DESIGN  AND  THE 

EFFECT  OF  LINE  ON  THE  FIGURE. 

(One  Week.) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes.  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  effect  of  horizontal  and  vertical 
lines  on  the  figure. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  art  principles  underlying  dress  prin- 
ciples. 

3.  Development  of  an  appreciation  of  aesthetic  qualities  re- 
lated to  dress  design. 

4.  Ability  to  recognize  and  adapt  to  dress  design  the  six 
fundamental  art  principles:  rhythm,  balance,  harmony, 
subordination  and  proportion. 

5.  Ability  to  recognize  the  relation  between  the  type  of  neck- 
line and  the  wearer's  face. 

6.  An  understanding  of  the  effect  of  different  types  of  waist- 
line and  belts  on  the  apparent  size  of  the  figure. 

7.  A  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  different  types  of  sleeves 
on  the  appearance  of  the  figure. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 

Content 

A.  Art  principles  applied  to  dress  de- 
sign and  the  effect  of  line  on  the 
figure. 

1.  Fundamental  Art  Principles, 
a.  Rhythm. 

1.  Repetition. 

a.  May  be  created  by 
repetition  of  a  line  or 
spot  of  color  carrying 
eye  from  one  part  of 
design  to  another. 

b.  Occurs  in  laces  or  em- 
broideries where  unit 
is  repeated  at  regular 
intervals. 

2.  Opposition, 
a.  Produced  through  use 

of  two  lines  that  cross 
each  other  at  an  angle 
as  in  plaids. 

3.  Gradation, 
a.  Produced  by  increasing 

or  decreasing  the  units 
of  the  design. 
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Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings : 
Trilling  &  Williams:    A  Girl's  Prob- 
lems in  Home  Economics,    pp.  109 
118. 

Butterick  Principles  of  Clothing  Se- 
lection,   pp.  10-20. 
Elder:   Design  in  Dress,  pp.  4-6. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  pictures  of  garments  illus- 
trating five  ways  of  creating 
rhythm  that  is  by  repetition,  op- 
position,  gradation,  transition 
and  radiation. 

2.  Show  pictures  illustrating  good 
harmony  in  dress. 

3.  Pictures  showing  both  types  of 
balance  in  dress  design,  formal 
and  informal. 

4.  Pictures  showing  what  is  meant 
by  subordination  in  dress  design. 

5.  Pictures  illustrating  good  propor- 
tion in  dress  design. 


b.   Occurs  sometimes, 
where  the  tucks  in  a 
dress  are  increased  in 
size  toward  the  bottom. 

4,  Transition. 

a.  Produced  by  the  grad- 
ual merging  of  two 
lines  from  different  di- 
rections. 

b.  Occurs  where  the  front 
panel  of  a  waist  and 
sash  are  cut  together. 

5.  Radiation. 

a.  Is  the  starting  of  lines 
or  forms  from  a  com- 
mon center. 

b.  Occurs  in  garments 
where  the  drapery 
starts  from  some  com- 
mon point  of  support 
as  the  hip  or  should- 
er and  flows  in  a  series 
of  radiating  lines  from 
that  point. 

Balance. 

1.  Symmetrical  or  formal 
balance. 

a.  Equal  attraction  on 
each  side  of  the  gar- 
ment. 

b.  Suggests  dignity  and 
strength. 

2.  Informal  balance. 

a.  Two  sides  of  garment 
not  the  same,  but  yet 
there  is  a  feeling  of 
equal  weight. 

b.  Gives  interest  and  var- 
iety to  the  dress  and 
suggests  gracefulness. 

Harmony. 

1.  Produced  in  a  dress  when 
the  various  parts  are 
given  some  common  fac- 
tor. 

2.  Occurs  in  dress  when 
braid  or  buttons  are  ar- 
ranged differently  on 
skirt,  waist,  or  sleeves  but 
because  they  are  the  same 
color  there  is  enough 
likeness  to  make  it  inter- 
esting. 

Subordination 

1.  Gained  by  arranging  line 
and  color  in  such  a  way 
so  as  to  emphasize  one 
dominant  feature  or  cen- 
ter of  interest. 

Proportion. 

1.  Produced  where  there  is 
a  pleasing  relation  be- 
tween all  parts  of  an  ob- 
ject and  the  whole. 


Projects: 

1.  Clip  from  a  fashion  magazine  pic- 
tures illustrating  rhythm,  as  ex- 
pressed through  repetition,  op- 
position, graduation,  transition 
and  radiation.  Mount  these  in 
note  book. 

2.  Clip  from  a  fashion  magazine  two 
examples  of  well  balanced  designs 
for  dresses,  and  two  poorly  bal- 
anced designs.  Mount  them  in 
note  book,  and  indicate  which 
show  formal  balance,  and  which 
show  informal  balance. 

3.  Clip  from  a  fashion  magazine  an 
example  of  a  dress  showing  good 
harmony,  and  one  showing  poor 
harmony.  Mount  in  note  book, 
and  tell  why  you  think  one  is  good 
and  the  other  poor  harmony.  Trace 
from  a  fashion  magazine  an  exam- 
ple of  good  proportion  in  spacing 
of  tucks  or  ruffles. 


♦ 
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2.  Good  proportion  is  pro- 
duced when  the  arrange- 
ment of  lines  divides  the 
garment  into  parts  which 
have  enough  likeness  to 
make  them  seem  relat3d 
without  making  them 
monotonous. 
B.  The  Effect  of  Line  on  the  Figure. 

1.  Horizontal  lines. 

a.  Cause  the  eye  of  the  observer 
to  travel  from  side  to  side, 
giving  an  impression  of 
width  which  makes  figures 
appear  broader. 

2.  Vertical  lines. 

a.  Cause  the  eye  of  the  observer 
to  travel  up  and  down,  mak- 
ing the  figure  appear  taller 
and  more  slender. 

3.  Neckline  and  Collars. 

a.  Round  necklines,  boat-shaped 
necklines,  rolling  collars, 
bertha  collars  are  becoming 
to  slender  face. 

b.  V-shaped  necklines,  oval  or 
U-shaped  necklines,  and  long 
narrow  collars  becoming  to 
round  face, 

c.  Oval  necklines  becoming  to 
square  face. 

4.  Belts  and  waistline  finishes. 

a.  Wide  belts  or  interesting  and 
conspicuous  decorations  at 
the  waistline  may  be  worn 
by  the  slender  woman. 

b.  Narrow,  inconspicuous  belts 
should  be  worn  by  the  stout 
woman. 

5.  Sleeves. 

a.  Wide,  flowing  sleeves  or  those 
with  conspicuous  trimmings 
or  decoration  on  them,  give 
width  to  the  figure. 

b.  Plain  sleeves  which  follow 
the  lines  of  the  arm,  but 
which  are  not  too  tight  should 
be  worn  by  the  stout  woman. 


Readings: 
Butterick:  Principles  of  Clothing  Se- 
lection,   pp.  22-33, 
Elder:    Design  in  Dress,    pp.  6-8. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  pictures  of  garments  illus- 
tratirg  the  effect  of  horizontal  and 
vertical  lines  on  the  figure. 

2.  Show  pictures  illustrating  the  ef- 
fect of  different  types  of  necklines 
and  collars  on  the  shape  of  the 
face. 

3.  Have  different  members  of  the 
class  experiment  with  wide  con- 
spicuous belts  and  narrow  incon- 
spicuous ones,  and  allow  the  class 
to  judge  the  effect  they  have  upon 
the  figure. 

Projects: 

1.  Cut  from  a  fashion  magazine  one 
figure  illustrating  vertical  lines 
and  one  illustrating  horizontal 
lines.  Mount  both  in  note  book, 
and  make  a  list  of  the  various 
devices  used  to  gain  horizontal  or 
vertical  lines. 

2.  From  white  paper  cut  out  three 
types  of  collar  patterns  one  carry 
ing  the  eye  across  the  figure,  one 
adding  length  to  the  neck,  and  one 
fitting  high  in  the  back.  Try  these 
on  and  with  the  aid  of  the  class, 
decide  which  type  is  most  becom- 
ing. 

Materials  and  Supplies: 

1.  Pictures  illustrating  rhythm,  har- 
mony, balance,  subordination,  and 
proportion  in  dress. 

2.  Pictures  illustrating  the  effect  of 
different  types  of  line,  on  the  fig- 
ure, such  as  horizontal  lines,  ver- 
tical lines,  different  types  of  neck- 
lines, waist  lines,  and  sleeves. 

3.  Fashion  magazines. 


Bibliogi-aphy. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

Principles  of  Clothing  Selection,  1926 


Macmillan  Co. 
Problems  in  Home  Economics, 


1.  Butterick,  H. 
pp.  10-33. 

2.  Trilling,  M.  and  Williams,  F.i     A  Girl's 
1926.     Lippincott  Co.     pp.  109-llS. 

3.  Elder,  M.:     Design  in  Dress.     1924.     Bulletin  No.  49.     pp.  4-S.  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts.     Ames.  Iowa. 

4.  Izor,  E.i    Costume  Design  and  Home  Planning.    1916.   Atkinson,  Ment- 
zor  Co.    pp.  1-14;  31-35. 
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II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Baldt,  L.  I.:     Clothing  for  Women,  1922.     Lippincott's  Home  Manual, 
pp.  5*6-68. 

2.  Picken,  M. :     The  Secrets  of  Distinctive  Dress,  1918.     Chap.  IV.  The 
Woman's  Institute  of  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences.     Scranton,  Pa. 

3.  Downs,  M.  and  O'Leary,  F. :     Elements  of  Costume  Design,  1923.  Bruce 
Pub.  Co.    pp.  34-39. 

4.  Outline  for  Teaching  of  Home  Making:     Merril-Palmer  School.  Detroit, 
Michigan,    pp.  94-95. 

5.  Traphagen,  Ethel:     Costume  Design  and  Illustration.     Chap.  III.  John 

Wiley  Sc  Sons. 

6.  Winterburn,  F.:     The  Principles  of  Correct  Dress.     Chap.  V,  VI.  Har- 
per &  Bros. 

7.  Goldstein,  H.  &  v.:     Art  in  Every  Day  Life.     1926.  Macmillan. 

UNIT  TWO — A  STUDY  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  FIGURES. 

(One  Week.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  relation  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines,  different  types  of  waistlines,  necklines,  sleeves, 
pattern  of  material,  and  decorations  or  trimmings  to  the 
tall,  slender  figure,  the  short  slender  figure,  the  tall  stout 
figure,  and  the  short  stout  figure. 

2.  Ability  to  select  suitable  dress  designs  for  the  tall  slender, 
short  slender,  tall  stout  and  short  stout  figures. 

3.  Ability  to  select  suitable  designs  for  figures  having  special 
defects  such  as  large  hips,  short  waists,  long  waists,  square 
shoulders  and  sloping  shoulders. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS; 
Content 

A.  Designs  for  the  different  types  of 
figures. 

1.  Four  Principle  Types  of  figures. 

a.  Tall,  slender  figure. 

1.  Broad  collars,  yokes,  and 
frills. 

2.  Full  and  flaring  sleeves. 

3.  Wide  belts  and  decora- 
tions at  the  waistline. 

4.  Over  blouses. 

5.  Pull  blouses  and  full 
skirts. 

6.  Stiff  materials. 

7.  Double  skirts. 

b.  Short  slender  figure. 

1.  Short  rolling  collars  giv- 
ing length  lines. 

2.  One  piece  dresses  which 
fit  loosely. 

3.  Vertical  lines  in  panels 
and  trimmings  which  give 
both  apparent  length  and 
width  to  the  figure. 

4.  Materials  of  moderate 
stiffness,  those  of  high 
lustre,  and  plaids  and 
large  figured  designs. 

Bright  colors. 

c.  Tall,  stout  figure. 

1.  Long  collars  and  surplus 
styles. 

2.  Narrow  belts. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Trilling  &  Williams:    A  Girl's  Prob- 
lem in  Home  Economics,    pp.  109 
118. 

Butterick:    Principles   of  Clothing 

Selection,    pp.  10-20. 

Elder:    Design  in  Dress,    pp.  8-11. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  pictures  illustrating  good  de- 
signs for  the  tall  slender  figure, 
the  short  slender  figure,  the  tall 
stout  figure  and  the  short  stout 
figure. 

2.  Show  pictures  which  illustrate 
good  designs  for  the  persons  with 
long  waists,  short  waists,  large 
hips,  large  busts,  flat  chests,  round 
or  sloping  shoulders,  square 
shoulders,  short,  fat  arms,  long 
thin  arms,  long  thin  faces  and 
broad  faces. 

Projects: 

1.  From  a  fashion  magazine,  select 
four  designs;  one  suitable  for  a 
tall  slender  figure,  one  for  a  short 
slender  figure,  one  for  a  tall  stout 
figure  and  one  for  a  short  stout 
figure.  Mount  these  designs  and 
under  each  tell  the  reasons  why 
you  think  the  design  is  suitable  for 
that  particular  type. 
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0.  Sleeves  that  fit  easily. 

4.  Soft,  inconspicuous  belts. 

5.  Decorations  should  be  kept 
toward  the  center  of  the 
figure. 

6.  Vertical  lines. 

7.  Soft  materials, 
d.  Short,  stov.t  figure. 

1.  Flat,  narrow  collars  or  no 
collars  with  U-shaped  or 
V-shaped  neckline, 

2.  Surplus  style. 

3.  Long  tunics. 

4.  One  piece  dresses. 

5.  Long,  plain  fitting  sleeves. 

6.  Straight  vertical  lines  for 
costume  and  decorations 
within  it, 

7.  X  a  r  r  0  w  inconspicuous 
belts  with  waistlines  bro- 
ken by  vest  or  panel  effect. 

8.  Materials  that  are  soft, 
dull  finish  and  plain  col- 
ors, 

9.  Neutral  colors. 

10.  Long  strings  of  beads. 

Modifications  for  special  defects. 

a.  Long  waisted  type. 

1.  Wide  belts  and  sashes. 

2.  Horizontal  lines  empha- 
sized on  waist. 

3.  Full  blouse  with  yoke, 
bertha  or  broad  collar. 

b.  Short  waisted  type, 

1.  Avoid  waist  and  skirt  of 
contrasting  color  and 
material. 

2.  One  piece  dresses. 

c.  Large  hips. 

1.  One  piece  dresses  belted 
loosely  at  waist  line. 

2.  Avoid  pockets,  trimmings, 
fullness,  etc.,  which  add 
bulk  at  hip  line. 

3.  Avoid  ccats  ending  at  hip 
line, 

d.  Large  bust. 

1.  Low  bust  corsets  and 
brassiere. 

2.  Break  up  blouse  with  vest. 

e.  Flat  chest. 

1,  L^se  fichu  and  ruffles  in 
blouse. 

2.  Broad  collars  or  berthas. 

f.  Round  or  sloping  shoulders. 

1.  Avoid  cape  collars  and 
those  giving  round  effect. 

2,  Shoulder  seam  should  be 
placed  a  little  back  of 
normal  shoulder  seam, 

g.  Square  shoulders. 

1,  Round  neckline  and  roll- 
ing collars. 


2.  From  a  fashion  maga'^ine  select 
three  designs  that  are  suitable  for 
the  following;  a  figure  with  large 
hips,  a  figure  with  bread  shoulders 
and  a  figure  with  round  or  sloping 
shoulders.  Mount  in  note  book 
and  label  each. 

3.  From  a  fashion  magazine  trace  a 
long,  thin  face  and  a  short,  broad 
face.  Design  three  types  of  neck- 
lines or  collars  for  each  tracing. 

Materials  and  Supplies: 

1.  Fashion  Magazines. 

2.  Tracing  paper. 

3.  Drawing  paper. 

4.  Pictures  illustrating  designs  suit- 
able for  the  tall  slender  figure, 
short  slender  figure,  tall  stout  fi.:j- 
ure  and  short  stout  figure. 

5.  Pictures  illustrating  good  design.s 
for  persons  with  large  hips,  long 
waists,  short  waists,  large  busts, 
fiat  chests,  round  shoulders,  square 
shoulders,  fat  arms,  long  thin 
arms,  long  thin  faces  and  broad 
faces. 
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2.  Use  kimono  sleeves,  rag- 
Ian  sleeves  and  drop 
shoulder  effect. 

h.  Short  fat  arms. 

1.  Long  sleeves  that  fit  easily 
over  the  arm. 

i.  Long,  thin  arms. 

1.  Use  sleeves  that  are  full 
or  flaring, 

2.  Sleeves  broken  by  cuffs  or 
horizontal  trimming. 

j.    Long,  thin  face  and  neck. 

1.  Use  broad  necklines,  roll- 
ing or  high  collars. 

2.  Wear  hair  rather  low. 

3.  Scarfs  and  furs  tend  to 
shorten  neck. 

4.  Wear  hats  which  turn 
down. 

k.  Broad  face  and  short,  thick 
neck, 

1.  Collarless  dresses. 

2.  V  or  U-shaped  necklines 
and  flat,  narrow  collars. 

3.  Wear  hair  rather  high  on 
head. 

4.  Wear  hats  that  turn  up 
slightly  to  add  to  height. 

Bibliogi'aphy. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Butterick,  H.:     Principles  of  Clothing  Selection,  1926.    Macmillan  Co. 
pp.  60-69. 

2.  Edler,  M.:     Design  in  Dress,  June,  1924.     Iowa  State  College  of  Agri., 
and  Mech.  Arts.    Ames,  Iowa.     Bulletin  No.  49.     pp.  4,  8-11. 

3.  Izor,    E,:     Costumes    Design   and    Home    Planning,    1916.  Atkinson, 
Mentzor  Co.    pp.  15-21. 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Baldt,  L.  I.:     Clothing  for  Women,  1922.    Lippincotts'  Home  Manuals, 
pp.  56-68. 

2.  Picken,  M.:     The  Secrets  of  Distinctive  Dress,  1918.    The  Woman's  In- 
stitute of  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences.     Scranton,  Pa.     pp.  157-174. 

3.  Winterburn,  F,  H.:     Principles  of  Correct  Dress.     Chap.  IV,  V.  Har- 
per &  Bros. 

4.  Quigley,  D.:     What  Dress  Makes  of  Us,  1897.     Chap.  Ill,  VI.    E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

UNIT  THREE — A  STUDY  OF  COLOR  IN  RELATION  TO  DRESS  DESIGN. 

(One  Week.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  attributes  of  color,  hue,  value 
and  intensity, 

2.  An  appreciation  of  color  characteristics. 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  relation  between  primary,  sec- 
ondary and  intermediate  colors  by  use  of  color  wheel. 

4.  An  understanding  of  the  four  principle  color  harmonies, 
self-tone,  accented  neutral,  analogous,  and  complimentary, 
and  the  ability  to  use  these  harmonies  intelligently. 

5.  An  understanding  of  the  relation  of  color  to  the  com- 
plexion, hair  and  eyes  of  the  wearer. 

6.  An  understanding  of  the  relation  of  color  to  dress  design. 

fid 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 
Content 

A.  A  study  of  color  in  relation  to  dress 
design. 

1.  The  theory  of  color. 

a.  Attributes  of  color. 

1.  Hue  is  the  color  quality 
which  distinguishes  one 
color  from  another. 

2.  Value,  the  amount  of  light 
and  dark  in  a  color. 

3.  Intensity,  the  amount  of 
color  in  a  hue  or  the  qual- 
ity of  brightness  or  dull- 
ness. 

b.  Characteristics  of  color. 

1.  Yellow,  stimulates, 
warmth,  cheer  and  happi- 
ness. 

2.  Red.  stimulates  warmth 
and  irritation  and  shouli 
be  used  sparingly. 

3.  Blue  is  cool  and  dignified 
color. 

4.  Green  is  a  cocl  and  usable 
color. 

c.  Primary,  secondary  and  in- 
termediate colors. 

1.  Primary  colors  are  red. 
yellow  and  blue. 

2.  Secondary  colors  are 
green,  orange  and  purple. 

3.  Intermediate  colors  are 
yellow  green,  blue  green, 
blue  violet,  red  violet,  red 
orange,  and  orange  yel- 
low. 

d.  Some  members  belonging  to 

each  color  family. 

1.  Yellow:  canary,  gold  and 
lemon. 

2.  Green:  apple,  moss,  nile, 
sea.  jade,  emerald. 

3.  Blue:  peacock,  turquoise, 
delft,  sky,  French,  navy, 
and  midnight. 

4.  Red:  pink,  scarlet,  ma- 
roon, crimson,  old  rose, 
cerise. 

5.  Violet:  lavender,  plum, 
orchid. 

e.  Color  harmonies. 

1,  Self  tone:  two  or  more 
values  of  the  same  hue 
and  used  in  combination, 
as  tan  and  brown,  laven- 
der and  purple,  etc. 

2.  Accented  neutral:  main 
color  black,  white  or  gray 
accented  by  some  hue  as 
a  gray  gown  trimmed 
with  blue. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Butterick:     Principles   of  Clothing 

Selection,    pp.  34-39. 

Trilling  &  Williams:    A  Girl's  Pro!)- 

lems  in  Home  Economics,  pp.  118- 

124. 

Elder:  Color  Applied  to  Dress  De- 
sign,   pp.  3-6. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  class  a  large  sized  color 
wheel,  and  point  out  the  primary, 
secondary  and  intermediate  colors. 

2.  Show  class  samples  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  color  families, 
such  as  jade  green,  plum,  maroon, 
turquoise  blue.  etc. 

3.  Show  class  color  charts  illustrat- 
ing the  four  types  of  color  har- 
monies: self  tone,  accented  neutral, 
analogous  and  complementary. 

4.  Show  magazine  covers,  embroider- 
ies, materials,  etc..  which  illus- 
trate different  types  of  color  har- 
monies. 

Projects : 

1.  Make  color  charts  for  note  book 
illustrating  color  wheel;  self  tone 
harmony:  analogous  harmony;  and 
complementary  harmony. 

2.  Cut  two  fashion  plates  from  a 
magazine  and  color  one  in  an 
analogous  harmony  and  one  in  a 
complementary  harmony.  Mount 
both  in  note  book. 

3.  Mount  two  or  more  colored  pi'j- 
tures  in  note  book,  and  indicate 
the  kind  of  harmony  in  each. 
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3.  Analogous  or  adjacent: 
two  or  more  colors  having 
one  hue  in  common,  as 
blue  violet,  violet  and  red 
violet  (analogous  colors 
are  always  adjacent  on 
color  wheel). 

4.  Complementary:  colors 
that  are  in  strong  con- 
trast to  one  another,  and 
are  directly  opposite  each 
other  on  the  color  wheel 
such  as  yellow  and  violet, 
blue  and  yellow,  etc. 

B.  The  effect  of  color  upon  the  wearer. 
1.  Classification  of  types  with  re- 
gard to  personal  coloring,  and 
color  suggestions  for  them. 

a.  Fair  blonde. 

1.  Hair:  flaxen  or  golden. 

2.  Eyes:  blue,  gray  or  brown. 

3.  Complexion:  little  color. 
Good  colors  are  black, 
white,  blue,  green,  pink, 
and  red,  but  avoid  yellow 
and  tan. 

b.  Titian  blonde. 
1.  Hair :  red. 

■2.  Eyes:  blue,  gray  or  brown. 

3.  Complexion:  very  fair. 
Good  colors  are  black, 
white,  brown,  tan,  dark 
blue,  gray  blue,  green, 
gray,  purple  and  lavender, 
but  avoid  red,  pink  and 
yellow. 

c.  Blonde-Brunette. 

1.  Hair:  light  brown. 

2.  Eyes:  hazel,  gray  or 
brown. 

3.  Complexion:  rather  sal- 
low. Good  colors  are  navy 
blue,  taupe,  gray,  dark  red, 
delft  blue,  soft  greens, 
certain  shades  of  brown, 
but  avoid  most  shades  of 
pink  or  yellow. 

d.  Pale  Brunette. 

1.  Hair:  Black  or  dark 
brown. 

2.  Eyes:  dark  gray  or  blue. 

3.  Complexion:  varying 
color.  Good  colors  are 
black  (with  a  white  or 
color  note),  white,  blue, 
green,  gray,  dark  red,  lav- 
ender, but  avoid  too  in- 
tense colors. 

e.  Olive  Brunette. 

1.  Hair :  dark  brow  n  or 
black. 

2.  Eyes:  brown  or  black. 

3.  Comi)lexion:  dark  with 
red  lips. 


Readings: 

Butterick,  Principles  of  Clothing  Se- 
lection,   pp.  39-50. 
Elder:    Color  Applied  to  Dress  De- 
sign,   pp.  10-55. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Try  samples  of  colored  materials 
upon  different  girls,  and  have  class 
decide  which  are  becoming  and 
w^hich  are  unbecoming. 

Projects: 

1.  Each  member  in  class  makes  rec- 
ord of  color  of  hair,  lips,  eyes 
and  complexion,  and  decides  which 
type  she  resembles  most. 

2.  Make  charts  illustrating  colors  be- 
coming to  different  types. 

3.  Cut  two  fashion  plates  from  a 
magazine  and  color  one  so  that 
it  would  be  suitable  for  a  red 
haired  type,  and  the  other  so  that 
it  would  be  suitable  for  a  pale 
brunette.  Mount  both  in  note 
book. 
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Good  colors  are  creamy 
white,  dark  blue,  dark, 
rich  red,  salmon  pink, 
dark  green,  rich  yellows 
and  certain  shades  of 
brown  and  taupe,  but 
avoid  black, 
f.   Florid  brunette. 

1.  Hair:    black    or  dark 
brown. 

2.  Eyes:    black,    brown  or 
gray. 

3.  Complexion:    dark,  richly 
colored. 

Good  colors  are  black, 
creamy  white,  browns, 
dark  or  peacock  blue,  dark 
green,  silver  gray,  card'- 
nal  red,  yellow,  and  coral, 
but  avoid  too  delicate  col- 
ors. 

C.  The  effect  of  color  in  dress  design. 

1.  Wide  belts  of  a  contrasting  col- 
or shorten  figure  and  emphasize 
waistline. 

2.  Skirt  and  waist  of  contrasting 
color  makes  figure  appear  short- 
er by  dividing  it  into  two  sepa- 
rate parts. 

3.  Large  collar  of  light  color 
broadens  shoulders  and  shortens 
figure. 

4.  Colored  bands  across  hips  or  bot- 
tom of  skirt  shorten  the  figure. 

5.  Sleeves  of  another  color  make 
figure  appear  wider  and  shorter, 
and  make  large  arms  more  con- 
spicuous. 

6.  Panels  of  another  color  add 
height  to  the  figure,  and  make 
it  appear  more  slender. 


D.  Rules   governing  the  selection  of 
color. 

1.  Purpose. 

a.  Gay,  bright  colors  suitable 
for  social  occasions  and  sport 

clothes. 

b.  Somber,  dignified  colors  suit- 
able for  street  wear  and 
working  clothes. 

2.  Materials. 

a.  Dark,  somber  colors  suited 
to  heavy  materials. 

b.  Rich  colors  suited  to  rich 
material. 

c.  Light  delicate  colors  for  fine 
materials. 

3.  Type  of  figure. 

a.  Dark,  neutral  colors  suitable 
for  large  figures. 

b.  Bright  colors  suitable  for 
small  figures. 


Reading: 

Elder,  Color  Applied  to  Dress  De- 
sign,   pp.  8-9. 

Demonstration : 
1.  Illustrate  each  rule  on  black  board 
by  means  of  blocks  filled  in  with 
black  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
the  desired  effect.  For  example, 
No.  U)  can  be  illustrated  by  draw- 
ing a  rectangle  on  the  board  witii 
the  longest  part  placed  vertically 
to  represent  a  human  figure.  Draw 
a  solid  band  across  the  middle  •''f 
the  rectangle  to  represent  a  wide 
belt. 

Project: 

1.  Cut  a  picture  from  a  fashion  maga- 
zine and  color  the  skirt  and  waist 
with  different  colors  and  note 
whether  the  length  or  width  of 
the  figure  is  affected. 

Reading : 

Elder.  Color  Applied  to  Dress  De- 
sign,   p.  6. 

Demonstration : 
1.  Show  samples  of  colored  material; 
(a)   suitable  for  street  wear;  (b) 
suitable  for  sports  wear;    (c)  suit- 
able for  social  functions. 

Project: 

1.  Plan  and  color  a  dress  which  is 
suitable  for  a  short,  stout  figure. 

Materials: 

1.  Color  wheel. 

2.  Charts  illustrating  color  harmon- 
ies. 

3.  Pictures,  embroideries,  and  mate- 
rials, illustrating  good  color  har- 
monies. 
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4.  Fashion  magazines, 

5.  Colored  paper  for  pupils'  color 
charts. 

6.  Crayons  or  water  colors. 

7.  Drawing  paper. 

8.  Lengths  of  colored  material  to 
drape  on  girls  to  show  the  effect 
of  different  colors  on  the  com- 
plexion. 

9.  Samples  of  colored  materials  to 
illustrate  appropriate  colors  for 
street  wear,  sport  wear,  social 
functions,  stout  figure,  etc. 

10.  Taylor  Chart  of  becoming  colors. 


Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Butterick,  H.:  Principles  of  Clothing  Selection,  192  6.  The  Macmillan 
Co.    pp.  34-52. 

2.  Trilling,  M.  &  Williams,  F. :  A  Girl's  Problems  in  Home  Economics,  1926. 
J.  P.  Lippincott  Co.    pp.  118-126. 

3.  Elder,  M.:  Color  Applied  to  Dress  Design,  June  1924.  Bulletin  No. 
53.  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts.  Ames, 
Iowa.    pp.  3-15. 

4.  Izor,  E.:  Costume  Design  and  Home  Planning,  1916.  Atkinson,  Ment- 
zor  &  Co.    pp.  36-52. 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings.  . 

1.  Weinberg,  L.:     Color  in  Every  Day  Life,  1925.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    pp.  * 
70-102. 

2.  Baldt,  L. :  Clothing  for  Women.  Lippincott's  Home  Manuals,  1922. 
pp.  69-84. 

3.  Picken,  M.:     The  Secrets  of  Distinctive  Dress,  1918.    The  Woman's  In-  i 
stitute  of  Arts  and  Science,  Scranton,  Pa.     Chap.  V.  1 

4.  Munsell,  A.:     A  Color    Notation.     George  H.  Ellis  &  Co.  * 

5.  Downs,  M.  and  O'Leary,  F. :  Elements  of  Costume  Design,  1923.  Bruce 
Publishing  Co.     pp.  48-53. 

6.  Outline  for  the  Teaching  of  Home  Making:  The  Merril-Palmer  School. 
Detroit,  Michigan,     pp.  98-100. 

7.  Kinne,  H.  &  Cooley,  A.:  Shelter  and  Clothing,  1923.  The  Macmillan 
Co.     pp.  292-299. 

8.  Goldstein,  H.  &  V.:     Art  in  Every  Day  Life,  1926.     Macmillan  Co. 

UNIT  FOUR — ADAPTATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DESIGN  AND 

COLOR  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

(One  Week.) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  recognize  her  own  type  of  figure  and  shape  of 
face. 

2.  Ability  to  plan  a  dress  suitable  for  her  own  particular  type 
as  regards  line,  texture,  pattern  and  decoration. 

3.  Ability  to  select  colors  becoming  to  her  individual  com- 
plexion. 

4.  Ability  to  use  harmonious  color  combinations  in  dress. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Adaptation  of  principles  of  color  Readings: 

and  design  to  individual.  Butterick,    Principles    of  Clothing 

Selection,  pp.  55-60. 
1.   Proportions  of  normal  and  adol-        Izor,    Costume    Design   and  Home 
escent  girl.  Planning,  pp.  53-56. 

♦ 
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LENGTH— 

a.  Whole  height  from  top  of 
head  to  floor — 7  heads. 

b.  Length  of  head  from  top  to 
under  chin — 1  head. 

c.  Neck  from  under  chin  to  top 
of  breast  bone — 1/4  head. 

d.  From  under  chin  to  fullest 
part  of  bust — 1  head. 

e.  From  under  chin  to  waist 
line — IV2  heads. 

f.  From  waist  line  to  biggest 
part  of  hips — %  head. 

g.  From  waist  line  to  floor — 
41^  heads. 

WIDTH— 

a.  Neck  across  where  collar 
would  set — V2  head. 

b.  Shoulders  across  widest  part 
— head. 

c.  Bust  across  fullest  part — Its 
head. 

d.  Waist — 1  head. 

e.  Hips  across  widest  part — IV3 
head. 

2.  Careful  study  of  individual  fig- 
ure before  a  full  length  mirror 
to  determine: 

a.  Proportion  of  head  to  figure. 

b.  Size,  shape  and  outline  of 
face. 

c.  Height,  breadth  and  contour 
of  figure. 

d.  Square  or  sloping  shoulders. 

e.  Large  or  small  hips. 

f.  Long  or  short  w^aist. 

g.  Large  bust  or  flat  chested. 

3.  Careful  study  of  individual  com- 
plexion. 

a.  Amount  of  yellow,  cream, 
brown,  rose,  purple-red  or 
red  in  cheeks. 

b.  The  amount  or  absence  of 
color  in  lips. 

c.  The  kind  and  quality  of  the 
color  of  her  eyes. 

d.  The  play  of  color  in  the 
light  and  shadow  of  hair. 


Demonstration : 

1.  Measure  a  tall,  thin  girl  and  a 
short,  stout  girl  in  the  class,  and 
compare  their  measurements  with 
those  of  the  normal  adolescent 
girl. 

Projects: 

1.  Take  own  measurements,  vertical 
and  horizontal,  with  tape  measure 
and  tailor's  square,  and  reduce 
them  to  head  lengths.  Compare 
with  measurements  of  standard 
figure. 

2.  Stand  before  a  full  length  mirror, 
and  pick  out  the  defects  and  good 
points  of  your  figure. 

3.  If  possible,  draw  your  own  figure 
using  your  own  measurements  as 
a  guide.  If  not  possible  to  draw 
individual  figure  select  a  figure 
from  a  fashion  magazine  as  near 
own  proportions  as  possible  and 
trace  in  note  book. 

4.  Plan  a  dress  suitable  for  your  fig- 
ure, considering  the  principles  of 
design  already  studied.  Place  in 
note  book. 

5.  Color  your  dress  design,  consider- 
ing color  combinations,  and  the 
colors  becoming  to  individual  com- 
plexion. 

Materials  and  Supplies: 

1.  Tape  measure. 

2.  Tailor's  squares. 

3.  Drawing  paper. 

4.  Crayons  or  water  colors. 


Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Butterick,  H.:    Principles  of  Clothing  Selection,  1926.     Macmillan  Co. 
pp.  55-60. 

2.  Izor,  F.:     Costume  Design  and  Home  Planning,  1916.     Atkinson.  Ment- 
zer  &  Co.     pp.  53-56. 

3.  Downs,  M.  &  O'Leary,  F. :     Elements  of  Costume  Design,  1923.  Bruce 
Publishing  Co.    pp.  13-21. 

11.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Picken,  M.  B.i     The  Secrets  of  Distinctive  Dress,  1918.     The  Woman's 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Science.     Scranton,  Pa.     pp.  15  7-174. 

2.  Quigley,  D.:     What  Dress  Makes  of  Us.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Chap. 
II,  VI. 

3.  Winterburn,  F.  H.i     Principles  of  Correct  Dress.  Harper  &  Bros.  Chap. 
IV,  V. 

4.  Goldstein,  H.  &  V.:     Art  in  Every  Day  Life,  192  6.  Macmillan. 
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UNIT  FIVE — A  STUDY  OF  MATERIALS  SUITABLE  FOR  SIMPLE  COTTON 

DRESSES. 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  An  appreciation  of  the  variety  of  cotton  materials  as  a 
basis  for  making  a  wider  and  better  choice  from  the  stand- 
point of  price,  durability,  style  and  laundering  possibilities. 

2.  A  recognition  that  to  be  an  intelligent  buyer  one  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  commonly  used  weaves. 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  different  warp  in  which  cotton 
materials  are  finished;  sizing,  calendering  and  mercer- 
ing. 

4.  An  understanding  of  the  dyeing  and  printing  of  cotton 
cloth. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  cotton  materials  in  relation  to 
utility,  beauty,  and  wearing  qualities. 


XL    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  A  study  of  materials  suitable  for 

simple  dresses. 

1.  Kinds. 

a.  Percale,  chambray,  gingham, 
(French,  Scotch  and  tissue), 
Peter  Pan,  English  broad- 
cloth, poplin,  pique,  Indian 
head,  pamico,  linen,  crepe, 
voile  (plain  and  Normandy), 
lawn,  English  prints,  organ- 
die, dotted  Swiss. 


Characteristics  of  cotton. 

a.  Appearance. 

1.  Soft. 

2.  Usually  dull. 

b.  Weave. 

1.  Usually  made  with  plain 
weave,  that  is,  the  woof 
or  filling  threadpass  is 
through  the  warp  in  regu- 
lar order,  alternately  going 
under  and  over  a  thread 
until  the  edge  of  the  sel- 
vage is  reached,  when  it 
turns  and  goes  back,  pass- 
ing under  the  thread  it 
passed  over  in  the  pre- 
vious pick. 

c.  Color. 

1.  "Piece  dyed" — dyed  after 
it  is  woven  and  is  there- 
fore all  one  color. 

2.  "Yarn  dyed"  —  dyed  be- 
fore it  is  woven,  and  some- 
times  various  colored 
yarns  are  combined  to 
form  stripes  and  checks, 
such  as  gingham. 

3.  Printed  —  cloth    run  be-, 
tween  copper  rollers  of  a 
printing  press  on  which 
the  pattern  is  engraved. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

McGowan  and  Waite,  Textiles  and 
Clothing,  pp.  92-99. 
Kinney  and  Cooley,  Shelter  and 
Clothing,  pp.  122-127. 

Demonstration: 

1.  Show  samples  of  common  cotton 
materials  with  width  and  price  of 
each. 

Project:  * 

1.  Mount  six  samples  of  cotton  ma- 
terials in  note  book  with  width 
and  price  of  each. 

Readings: 

Trilling  and  Williams,  A  Girl's  Prob- 
lems in  Home  Economics,  pp.  135- 
136,  144,  146-150. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Draw  a  diagram  of  plain  weave 
on  board. 

2.  Show  samples  of  printed  material, 
material  dyed  in  the  piece,  and 
material  dyed  in  the  yarn. 

3.  Examine  samples  of  cotton  ma- 
terials and  note  the  appearance. 
Decide  whether  they  are  mercer- 
ized, sized  or  calendered. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  a  diagram  of  plain  weave 
in  note  books,  and  mount  a  sample 
of  material  having  plain  weave. 

2.  Mount  samples  of  a  plain  colored 
material,  a  material  with  a  woven 
pattern,  and  a  material  with  a 
printed  pattern,  and  label  each  of 
the  samples. 

3.  Mount  the  following  samples  in 
note  book: 

Material  with  sizing. 
Material  without  sizing. 
Material  which   has   been  calen- 
dered, and  mercerized  material. 
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d.  Finish. 

1.  Sizing — Starch  or  gum  are 
added  to  material  to  fill 
up  spaces  and  give  a  firm 
appearance. 

2.  Calendering  —  A  smooth, 
glossy  appearance  is 
given  by  pressing  ma- 
terial between  heavy,  hoi 
rollers. 

3.  Mercerizing  —  Materials 
made  to  resemble  silk  by 
putting  through  a  strong 
caustic  alkali  vrhile  fabric 
is  kept  tightly  stretched. 

e.  Quality    and   durability  de- 

pendent on: 

1.  Weave. 

a.  Firm. 

b.  Even. 

c.  Closely  woven. 

2.  Finish. 

a.  Smooth. 

b.  Fine. 

c.  Small  amount  of  sizing, 
3.   Color  fast. 

a.  "Tub-fast." 

1.  Does  the  material 
fade  when  laun- 
dered? 

b.  "Sun-fast." 

1.  Does  the  material 
fade  when  exposed 
to  the  sun? 

4.  Shrinkage. 

a.  Does  the  material 
shrink  when  washed? 

b.  If  so,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  shrink- 
age when  making  the 
dress. 


Readings: 

Trilling  and  Williams,  A  Girl's  Prob- 
lems in  Home  Economics,  pp.  38-39, 
155-156. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Pull  material  between  fingers  to 
see  if  threads  spread  easily. 

2.  Hold  samples  to  light  and  com- 
pare evenness  of  weave. 

3.  Examine  samples  and  estimate 
which  ones  have  most  threads  to 
the  inch.  The  closely  woven  ma- 
terials are  more  durable. 

4.  Rub  sample  between  fingers  and 
scrape  with  finger  nail,  and  note 
if  sizing  can  be  removed  in  this 
way. 

Projects: 

1.  Cut  a  sample  of  material  and  wash 
half  of  it.  Then  compare  the  two 
pieces  carefully  to  see  if  the  ma- 
terial remains  firm  after  sizing 
has  been  removed.  Note  also 
whether  the  color  has  faded,  and 
the  amount  of  shrinkage.  Mount 
both  pieces  in  note  book  and 
label  each. 

2.  Cut  a  sample  of  material  in  half 
and  expose  one  piece  of  it  to  the 
sun  for  a  week.  Compare  two 
pieces  and  note  whether  it  has 
faded.  Mount  both  samples  in  note 
book  and  label. 

Materials: 

1.  Samples  of  cotton  materials  suit- 
able for  a  simple  cotton  dress, 
with  width  and  price  of  each. 

2.  Samples  of  materials  upon  which 
to  try  various  experiments. 


Bibliogi'aphy. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

Trilling,  M.  &  Williams,  F.:     A  Girl's  Problems  in  Home  Economics, 
1926.    J.  P.  Lippincott  Co.,  pp.  38-39;  134-136;  144;   146-150;  154-156. 
McGowan,  E.  &  Waite,  C:     Textiles  and  Clothing,  1920.     Macmillan  Co. 
pp.  59-99. 

Kinne.  H.  &  Coolev,  A.  M.i  Shelter  and  Clothing,  1923.  Macmillan  Co. 
pp.  97-130. 
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II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Gibbs,  C:     Some  Points  in  Choosing  Textiles,  1912.    Bulletin  No.  13. 
University  of  Illinois,     pp.  3-7;  17-19. 

2.  Woolman,  M.  S.:       Hints  on  Clothing.    Jan.  1917.    Teachers  College 
Bulletin.     Columbia  University,    pp.  3-5. 

3.  Denny,  G.:     Textile  Fabrics  &  How  to  Know  Them.     1923.     J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co. 

4.  Dyer,  E.:  Textile  Fabrics,  Rev.  1927.   Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

5.  Dooley,  W.  H.:     Textiles.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1914.    Boston,  Mass. 

UNIT  SIX — THE  RELATION  OF  PERSONAL  HYGIENE  TO  CORRECT 

DRESS. 

(One  Week.) 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  Abilities: 

1.  A  knowledge  that  the  greatest  essential  to  a  girl's  charm 
and  appearance  is  personal  cleanliness. 

2.  A  desire  to  form  habits  of  cleanliness. 

3.  A  proper  regard  for  the  details  of  careful  grooming  as  a 
secret  of  the  well  dressed  woman. 

4.  A  realization  that  cleanliness  and  health  are  the  key-note 
of  beauty.  ; 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  The  Relation  of  personal  hygiene 
to  correct  dress. 

1.  Mental  considerations, 
a.  Conduct. 

1.  Unobtrusive  in  public,  not 
boisterous,  voice  quiet, 
conversation  inoffensive. 

2.  Courteous  and  thoughtful 
of  others. 

2.  Physical  considerations. 

a.  Diet. 

1.  Over  eating  avoided. 

b.  Posture. 

1.  Poise  in  walking,  sitting 
and  standing. 

3.  Care  of  skin. 

a.  Bathe  frequently  to  cleanse 
body  of  perspiration  and  oily 
secretions. 

b.  Change  underclothes  fre- 
quently. 

c.  Use  safe  deodorants. 

4.  Care  of  complexion. 

a.  Careful  diet  and  a  healthy 
body  keeps  skin  clear. 

b.  Cleansing. 

1.  Clean  at  night  with  a  good 
cold  cream,  then  wash 
face  to  allow  skin  to 
breathe. 

c.  Remove  blackheads  as  soon 
as  they  appear. 

d.  Proper  use  of  cosmetics. 

1.  A  small  amount  of  pow- 
der not  harmful  if  re- 
moved each  night  with 
cold  cream. 


Procedures  and  Materials  | 
Readings:  | 

Trilling  &  Williams:  A  Girl's  Prob 
lems  in  Home  Economics,  pp.  126- 
131. 

Butterick:    Principles   of  Clothing 

Selection,    pp.  136-139. 

Notes  and  discussion.  \ 

'I 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  proper  and  improper  use  oi 
cosmetics. 

2.  If  possible,  demonstration  by  s 
professional  of  shampoo,  and  cor 
rect  method  of  brushing  hair. 

3.  If  possible,  demonstration  by  pro 
fessional  of  a  manicure,  followec 
by  a  student  demonstration. 

Projects: 

1.  Study  the  shape  of  your  head  anf 
face,  and  decide  what  type  of  haii 
arrangement  would  be  most  be 
coming  to  you.  Arrange  youi 
hair  in  this  fashion. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  equipment  fo) 
care  of  nails. 

Materials  and  Supplies: 

1.  Manicure  equipment — soap,  nai 
brush,  orange  sticks,  e  m  e  r : 
boards,  cuticle  remover,  nail  white 
nail  polish,  peroxide,  buffer. 
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2.  Shampoo  equipment — small  brush, 
castlle  soap,  plenty  hot  water, 
plenty  towels,  large  ])asiii.  hath 
spray  or  cup  tor  rinsing,  com') 
and  brush. 


2.  Rouge  and  lip  stick  harm- 
ful to  skin,  and  should 
be  used  sparingly  on  rare 
occasions  such  as  parties 
and  dances. 

5.  Care  of  hair. 

a.  Daily  care. 
1.  Brush  with  a  stiff,  brist- 
led brush  that  is  carefully- 
washed  weekly  with  warm 
suds  and  a  little  am- 
monia. 

b.  Shampooing. 
1.  Hair    should    be    wash  3d 

frequently,  especially  if 
oily,  with  a  good  soap 
such  as  castile,  and  thor- 
oughly rinsed. 

c.  Curling. 
1.  Curling  tends  to  break  the 

ends  of  the  hair, 

d.  Dressing  the  hair. 

1.  Simplicity. 

2.  Becomingness. 

a.  Relation   to  shape  of 
head  and  face. 

b.  Age  and  occasion. 

c.  Beauty  vs.  fashion. 

6.  Care  of  hands. 

a.  Skin. 

1.  Cleanliness. 

2.  Protection  by  use  of  rub- 
ber gloves  for  dirty  worl. 

3.  Prevention  of  chapping  by 
use  of  good  hand  lotion. 

b.  Nails. 

1.  Filing. 

2.  Care  of  cuticle. 

3.  Removal  of  stain. 

4.  Polishing. 

7.  Care  of  Teeth. 

a.  Correction  of  crooked  teeth. 

b.  Cleansing  of  teeth  after  each 
meal  with  a  good  paste  or 
powder. 

c.  Dental  care — periodical  visits 
to  dentist. 

d.  Effect  of  bad  teeth. 

1.  Tooth  ache. 

2.  Bad  breath. 

3.  Infection — rheumatism. 

Bibliogi-aphy. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Butterick,  H.:     Principles  of  Clothing  Selection,  192  6. 
pp.  136-139. 

2.  Trilling,  M.  &  Williams,  F. :     A  Girl's  Problems  in  Home  Economics, 
1926.     J.  P.  Lippincott  Co.     pp.  126-131. 

3.  Calvert,  M.  R.:     First  Course  in  Home  Making,  1924.    Turner  E.  Smith 
Co.    pp.  263-265. 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

Merril-Palmer  Book:     First  Course  in  Home  Making.  Merril-Palmer 
School.    Detroit,  Michigan,     pp.  3  6-43. 
!.   Picken,  M.:     The  Secrets  of  Distinctive  Dress.     The  ^Yoman's  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Science,  1918.     Scranton,  Pa.     Chap.  II. 


Macmillan  Co. 
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3.  "Proper  Care  of  Hair:"    Hygeia.    April  1925.     pp.  226. 

4.  "Care  of  Hair:"    Hygeia.     April  1924.     pp.  215. 
5    "Lovelier   Hair:"     Good  Housekeeping  Magazine.     April  1926.  pp.  113. 

6.  Ways  to  Keep  the  160,000  Hairs  on  Your  Head:     By  Dr.  S.  Dana  Hub- 
bard.   American  Magazine.     March,  1922. 

7.  "Sanitary  Manicure:"    Hygeia.     March  1925.    pp.  153. 

Introduction. 

I.     GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

A.  Some  understanding  of  the  preservation  of  food,  both  commer 
cially  and  in  the  home. 

B.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  home  as  a  center  for  entertain- 
ment. 

XL    GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Food  Preservation — Two  weeks. 
Unit  Two — Foods  for  Special  Occasions — Four  weeks. 

UNIT  ONE— FOOD  PRESERVATION. 

(Two  Weeks.) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  To  attain  some  skill  in  preservation  of  foods. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  food  preser 
vation. 

3.  Ability  to  judge  whether  or  not  it  is  more  economical  to 
can  foods  in  home. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 

A.  Causes  of  food  spoilage. 
1.  Due  to  presence  of  micro  organ- 
isms. 

a.  Kinds. 

1.  Bacteria. 

2.  Yeasts. 

3.  Molds. 

b.  Conditions  necessary  for 
growth. 

1.  Moisture. 

2.  Food. 

3.  Warmth. 

c.  Kinds  of  spoilage. 

1.  Fermentation. 

2.  Flat  sour. 

3.  Putrification. 

4.  Pollutism. 

B.  Methods  of  preserving. 

1.  Sterilization. 

a.  With  little  or  no  sugar. 

b.  With  much  sugar. 

c.  With  vinegar  and  spices. 

2.  Drying. 

3.  Addition  of  preservatives. 

4.  Cold  storage. 

C.  Canning. 

1.  Selection  of  food. 

2.  Methods. 

a.  Open  kettle. 

b.  Cold  pack. 

c.  Steam  pressure  cooker. 

3.  Packing. 

a.  Syrup  for  fruits. 

b.  Salt  for  vegetables. 

4.  Types  of  containers  and  rubbers, 
a.  Advantages    vs.  disadvant- 
ages. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Lesson  Book,  pp.  6-7. 
Kinne  &  Cooley:    Foods  and  House- 
hold Management,    pp.  96-100. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Place  bits  of  mold  on  bread  moist- 
ened in  water — let  stand  a  few 
days. 

f 

2.  If  microscope  is  available  observe 
yeast  organisms  and  their  method 
of  growth. 

a.  In  cold  water. 

b.  In  warm  water. 


Readings: 

Lesson  Book,  pp.  6-7. 
Matthews:    Elementary  Home  Ec^| 
nomics.    pp.  257-267. 
Camp  Fire.    Home.    pp.  111-129. 

Demonstrations:  ^ 

1.  Utensils  necessary  for  each  methoi 
and  types  of  containers.  Id 

2.  Canning  of  each  method. 

3.  Labeling. 
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6. 


b.  Tests  for  durability. 

Storing. 

a.  Importance. 

b.  Labeling. 

Dangers  resulting  from  canning 
at  home. 

vs.  disadvantages  of 
citv  and  rural  com- 


P reject: 

Canning  of  fruits  by  each  method. 


finished  jelly, 
of  sealing, 


labeling 


7.  Advantages 
canning  in 
munities. 

D.  Fruit  Juice. 

1.  Canning. 

a.  ^Method  of  extracting  juice. 

b.  Sterilizing. 

c.  Tests  for  sealing. 

d.  Storing. 

2.  Fruits  for  jelly  making. 

a.  Alcohol  test  for  pectin. 

b.  Frtiits  containing  pectin  and 
acid. 

c.  Fi'uits  lacking  in  pectin  and 
acid. 

3.  Tests  for 

4.  Methods 
and  storing. 

E.  Pickling. 

1.  Preservatives. 

a.  Vinegar. 

b.  Spices. 

c.  Salt. 

d.  Sugar. 

2.  Utensils  used. 

3.  Methods. 

a.  Brining. 

b.  Open  kettle. 

4.  Types  of  containers. 

5.  Storing. 

6.  Relation    of    pickled    foods  to 
proper  nutrition. 

F.  Drying. 

1.  Principles  involved. 

2.  Methods. 

a.  Sun. 

b.  Oven. 

c.  Electric  fan. 

3.  Dryers. 

a.  Commercial. 

b.  Home  made. 

4.  Advantages  vs.  disadvantages  in 
country  and  city. 

G.  Cold  storage. 
1.  Methods. 

a.  Home. 

1.  Refrigerator. 

2.  Cooler. 

3.  Frigidaire. 

b.  Commercial. 

1.  Eggs. 

2.  Meat. 

3.  Fruits  and  vegetables. 


Reading : 

Matthews:  Elementary 
nomics.    pp.  268-271. 


Home  Eco- 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Straining  fruit  through  jelly  bag. 

2.  Tests  for  jelly. 

a.  Drops  thick  from  spoon. 

b.  Forms    a    thick    coating  on 
spoon. 

c.  A  few  drops  on  cold  dish  thick- 
ens. 

3.  Sealing  and  labeling. 

4.  Alcohol  test  for  pectin. 

Projects: 

1.  Jelly  made  from  fruit  containing 
pectin  and  acid  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities. 

2.  Jelly  made  using  commercial  pec- 
tin. 

3.  Sealed  and  labeled. 


Demonstration : 

1.  Pictures  of  fruit  drying  commer- 
cially. 


Reading : 

Balderston: 
21S. 


Housewifery,  pp.  211- 


Project : 

Write  short  article  for  note  book  oi 
principles  involved  in  refrigerator, 
frigidaire  and  cooler. 


Bibliography. 

I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

Van  Buskirk  &  Smith:  Science  of  Everyday  Life,  1925. 
Mifflin  Co.    Chicago,    pp.  15  0-174. 


Houghton, 
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2    Greer  Charlotta:     A  Text  Book  of  Cooking.    Allyn  &  Bacon.  Chicago, 
pp.  228-238;  289-310.  . 

3.  Matthews,  Mary:     Elementary  Home  Economics.    Little,  Brown  &  Co., 

4.  Domn:  ^  Camp^  Fire.     31  E.  17th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.     Home.    pp.  110-132. 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

I.  Dowd,  Mary  &  Jameson,  Jean:     Food,  Its  Composition  and  Prepara- 

tion,' 1925.    John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

2.  Calvert,  Maude:     First  Course  in  Home  Making,   1924.     Turner  E. 
Smith  Co.     Atlanta,  Georgia. 

3.  Kinne  &  Cooley:     Food  and  Health.     Macmillan.  1919. 

4.  Kinne  &  Cooley:     Foods  and  Household  Management.     Macmillan  Co. 
1918. 

5.  Van  Rensselaer,  Martha:     Rose,  Flora;   Canon,  Helen.  A  Manual  of 
Home  Making.    Macmillan  Co.  1924. 

6.  Balderston:     Housewifery.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  1924. 

7.  Conn:     Bacteria,  Yeasts  and  Molds  in  the  Home.     Ginn  &  Co.  1917. 

Bulletins. 

1.  U.  of  Calif.:     Extension  Service.     Berkeley.     Bulletin  No.  1.  Canning 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

2.  U.  of  Calif.:     Extension  Circular  No.  2  76.     Home  Canning.     Cruess  & 
Christie. 

3.  U.  of  Calif.:     Extension  Service.    Circular  No.  2.    Home  Preparation 
of  Jelly  and  Marmalade. 

4.  Cornell  Reading  Course:     Cornell  U.     Ithaca,  N.  Y.     The  Preserva- 
tion of  Foods  in  the  Home.  Rose. 

5.  Cornell  Univ.:     Ithaca,  N.  Y.     State  Extension  Service  Food  Series. 
Lessen  No.  13  6.     "Food  Preservation." 

6.  Food  Series  Lesson  No.  114.     Principles  of  Jelly  Making. 

7.  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  No.  88:     How  to  Use  Apples  as  Food. 

8.  Iowa  State  College:     Extension  Dept.    Ames,  Iowa.     Emergency.  Leaf- 
let No.  4  6.     Pickles  and  other  Relishes. 

9.  U.   S.   Dept.   of  Agriculture:     Farmers   Bulletin   No.   1471.  Canning 
Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

10.   U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture:     Bulletin  No.  275.     Care  of  Food  in  the 
Home. 

II.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture:     State  Relations  Service.     "Canning,  Pre- 
serving, Pickling,'"  by  Powell  &  Creswell. 


UNIT  TWO — FOODS  FOR  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS. 

(Four  Weeks.) 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  plan  and  prepare  foods  for  special  occasions. 

2.  Some  knowledge  of  how  to  perform  the  tasks  which  may 
be  expected  of  the  girl  in  the  home  when  there  are  guests. 

3.  To  develop  in  the  girl  an  appreciation  of  hospitality  in  the 
home. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Participating  in  the  entertainment 
of  an  afternoon  tea. 

1.   In  the  home. 

a.  Meeting    friends  graciously 
when  entering  a  room. 

b.  Serving  refreshments. 

1.  Personal  appearance. 

2.  Thoughtfulness. 

3.  Serving    in    a  gracious 
manner. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Matthews:    Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics,   pp.  71-76. 
Camp  Fire:    Home.    pp.  1015;  1021 
1022. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Meeting  of  guests. 

2.  Serving. 

3.  Setting  of  table. 
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c.  Helping  mother. 

1.  Before  guests  arrive. 

a.  Table. 

b.  Silver,  dishes,  etc. 

c.  To  help  in  preparation 
of  refreshments. 

2.  After  guests  leave. 

a.  AYashing  dishes,  etc. 
and  putting  away. 

b.  Putting  house  in  or- 
der. 

2.  At  School — a  tea  for  Mothers  or 
members  of  the  faculty. 

a.  Class  plans. 

1.  List  of  guests. 

2.  Form  of  invitation. 

3.  Entertainment. 

4.  Refreshments. 

5.  List  of  necessary  dishes, 
silver,  linen,  etc. 

b.  Receiving  guests. 

1.  Hostess. 

2.  Assistants. 

3.  Introductions. 

c.  Entertaining  guests. 

1.  Conversation. 

2.  Serving. 

d.  Refreshments. 
1.  Types. 

a.  Simple 
small  c  a 
ages. 

b.  More  elaborate  salads, 
sandwiches,  ice  cream, 
cakes,  nuts,  candies, 
beverage. 

e.  Expression  of  pleasure  and 
appreciation  to  hostess. 

B.  Birthday  party. 

1.  Character  of  occasions. 

a.  Formal. 

b.  Informal. 

2.  Invitations. 

3.  Duties  of  hostess  and  guests. 

4.  Refreshments. 

a.  Plannmg. 

b.  Serving.  ' 

1.  Decorations. 

2.  China,  silver,  etc. 

5.  Entertainment. 


sandwiches, 
k  e  s,  bever- 


C.  Candy  lessons. 

1.  Sugar. 

a.  Sources. 

b.  Characteristics. 

c.  Kinds. 

d.  By-prod  acts. 

2.  Candy. 

a.  Places  to  buy. 


Project: 

1.  Preparation  of  dishes  for  simple 
tea  and  serving, 
a.  For  class. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Writing  of  invitations. 

a.  Formal. 

b.  Informal. 

2.  Manner  of  receiving  guests. 

3.  Introductions. 

4.  Serving. 

5.  Making  of  sandwiches. 
Projects: 

1.  Preparation  and  serving  of  tea  to 
mothers  and  members  of  the 
faculty. 

2.  Write    two  invitations 


and  informal) 
teacher. 


(formal 
to  your  mother  or 


Reading : 

Iowa    State  Colle'2:e: 
nomics  Bulletin  Xo. 
Girls  Birtbdav  Party. 


Home 
:.  Cur 


Kco- 
Club 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Invitations. 

a.  P'ormal. 

b.  Informal. 

2.  Serving  of  refreshments. 

3.  Decorations,  etc. 

Projects: 

1.  Planning,  preparation  and  serv'nz 
of  foods  at  birthday  party. 

2.  Write  invitation  to  a  classmate 
your  birthday  party. 

Reading : 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics,   pp.  271-275. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Caramelizing  of  sugar. 

2.  By  use  of  thermometer  show  dif- 
ferent stages  of  syrap  for  difter- 
ent  candies. 
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b.  Manufactured     vs.    home-  Projects: 

made.  1.   Making    of    candy    one  lesson 

c.  Time  for  eating.  should  be  peanut  brittle. 

d.  Types  of  syrups.  2.  Find  the  prices  of  different  sugars 
Soft  Ball  236  degree  F.  and  report  in  class. 

Hard  Ball  254  degree  F.  3.  Write  a  paper  on  sugar  for  your 

Crack        270  degree  F.  note  book. 

Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Matthews,  Mary:     Elementary  Home  Economics.     Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
1926.     pp.  71-78. 

2.  Iowa  State  College  Extension  Service:     Ames,  Iowa.     Home  Economics 
Bulletin  No.  72.     "Our  Club  Girls  Birthday  Party." 

3.  Iowa  State  College  Extension  Service:     Ames,  Iowa.     Home  Economics 
Bulletin  No.  91.     "Foods  for  Special  Occasions." 

4.  Iowa  State  College  Extension  Service:     Ames,  Iowa.     Bulletin  No.  69. 
p.  4.    H.  Club  Refreshments. 

5.  Doran:     Camp  Fire  Book.     31  E.  17th  St.,  N.  Y.    pp.  1013;  1021-1023. 

[|.    References  for  Teachers  Readings. 

1.  Bailey,  Beth:     Meal  Planning 'and  Table  Service.     Manual  Arts  Press. 
Peoria,  111.  1923. 

2.  Van  Rensselaer,  Martha:   Rose,  Flora;    Canon,  Helen:     A  Manual  of 
Home  Making.     Macmillan,  1924.     Chap.  XXXIII,  Sugar  Cookery. 

3.  Allen:     Table  Service.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.  1915. 

4.  Starrett:     The  Charm  of  a  Well  Mannered  Home.     J.  B.  Lippincott, 
1923.  Revised. 

5.  Geister,   Edna:     Ice   Breakers   and   the   Ice   Breaker   Herself.  1921. 
Woman's  Press,  N.  Y. 

Bulletins. 

Sunkist  Bulletins:     Calif.   Growers  Ex.     Box   530.     Station   C.  Los 
Angeles. 

1.  No.  34  Luncheon  Party. 

2.  No.  32  Accompaniments  for  afternoon  Tea. 

3.  No.  2  8  Sandwich  Fillings. 

4.  No.  23  Suggestions  for  Entertaining. 

5.  No.  19  Holiday  Desserts. 

6.  No.  43  Picnics  and  Parties. 

GRADE  LOW  NINTH. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  develop  in  the  girl  an  appreciation  of  hand  work,  and  to  aid  her  in 
making  proper  use  of  leisure  time. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Textile:     Linen— One  week. 

Unit  Two — Making  of  some  article  of  linen  by  hand  for  the  home- — 
Five  weeks. 

UNIT  ONE— TEXTILES-LINEN. 

(One  Week.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE: 

A,  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  To  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  production,  cultivation, 
manufacturing  and  distribution  of  flax  and  linen. 

2.  Ability  to  recognize  various  kinds  of  linen,  as  to  cost, 
quality  and  use. 

3.  An  understanding  of  simple  tests  for  linen. 

TL    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSTS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Linen.  Readings: 

L   Flax.  Matthews:    Flementary  Home  Eco- 

a.   Production.  nomics.    pp.  366-370. 
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b.  Cultivation. 

1.  Planting. 

2.  Cutting. 

3.  Rippling. 

4.  Retting. 

5.  Breaking  and  scutching 

6.  Hackling. 

c.  Spinning. 

d.  Weaving. 

e.  Bleaching. 

f.  Dyeing. 
2.  Linen  cloth. 

a.  Kinds. 

1.  Huckaback. 

2.  Damask. 

3.  Handkerchief. 

4.  Russian  crash. 

5.  Butcher's  linen. 

6.  Linen  canvas. 

7.  Linen  dress  materials. 

b.  L'ses. 

1.  Towels. 

2.  Pillow  slips. 

3.  Luncheon  sets. 

4.  Handkerchiefs. 

5.  Table  linen. 

6.  Table  runners. 

7.  Dresses,  etc. 

c.  Tests. 

-  1.  With  oil. 

2.  With  water. 

3.  Burning. 

4.  Number   threads    to  sq. 
inch. 


Carpenter:  The  Clothes  We  Wear, 
pp.  25-33. 

Demonstration : 

Pictures  of  various  phases  in  pro- 
duction, cultivation,  etc. 


Readings: 
Matthews:    Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics,   pp.  444-447. 
Carpenter:    The  Clothes  We  Wear, 
pp.  31-33. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Tests  for  linen. 

a.  Water. 

b.  Oil. 

c.  Burning. 

2.  Counting  threads  per  square  inch 
with  weaver's  microscope. 

Projects: 

1.  Mounting  linen  samples  with  cost, 
width  and  use. 

2.  Writing  a  paper  on  linen  for  note 
book. 

Materials: 

1.  Samples  of  linen  with  width  and 
cost. 

2.  Exhibits  of  flax  and  production  of 
linen. 

3.  Pictures. 


BibliogTaphy. 

I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

Carpenter.  Frank  G. :     The  Clothes  We  Wear.     American  Book  Co. 
Carpenter's  Journey  Club  Travels:     19  2  6.     pp.  2  5-33. 

Rush,   Charles   and  Winslow.   Amy:     Modern  Alladins  and  Their  Magic. 

1926.     Little,  Brown  and  Co.     pp.  221-224. 
Dyer,  Eliz. :   Textile  Fabrics.  Rev.  1927.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  pp.  33-39. 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

McGowan  &  Waite:     Textiles  and  Clothing.  1919.     Macmillan  Co. 
Souder,  M.  A.:     The  Cotton  and  Linen  Dept.  Ronald. 

Very,  E.:     Warp  and  Wool.     The  Story  of  Textile  Arts.     Educational  Pub. 
Co. 

Baldt,  Laura:     Clothing  and  Textiles  for  School  Girls,  192  4.     J.  B.  Lip- 

pincott  Co.  Philadelphia. 
Turner:     Sewing  and  Textiles.     D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  191S.     X.  Y.  City. 
Woolman,  Mary:     Clothing,  Choice,  Care  and  Cost,  1922.     J.  B.  Lippin- 

cott  Co.  Philadelphia. 
Kinne  and  Cooley:     Shelter  and  Clothing,  1913.  :Macmillan. 

IXIT  TWO — >IAiaXG  OF  SO^FE  LIXEX  ARTICLE  BY  HAXI)  FOR  HO>IE. 

(Five  Weeks.) 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes.  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  A  desire  to  develop  an  intelligent  appreciation  and  an 
esthetic  enjoyment  of  color  harmony  which  will  promote 
■worthy  use  of  leisure  time. 
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2.  A  knowledge  of  how  to  make  simple  decorative  stitches 
and  ability  to  appropriately  apply  them  to  material. 

3.  Some  knowledge  of  embroidery  materials. 

4.  An  appreciation  of  historic  value  of  embroideries. 

5.  An  understanding  of  laundry  methods  of  household  linens. 


II 


A. 


b. 
c. 
d. 

e. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

Samjiler  of  decorative  stitches. 

1.  Material.    Soft  muslin. 

2.  Stitches  to  be  applied, 
a.  Outline. 

Couching. 
Seed. 

French  knots. 
Lazy  Daisy. 

f.  Chain. 

g.  Double  chain. 

h.  Cross  stitch. 

i.  Single  and  double  feather, 
j.  Bullion. 

k.  Darning. 

1.    Blanket  with  variations, 
m.  Hemstitching, 
n.  Scalloping, 
o.  Eyelets  and  dots, 
p.  Crocheting. 
B.  Suggested  articles  to  be  made  for 
home. 

1.  Pillow  cases. 

2.  Luncheon  sets. 

3.  Towels. 

4.  Curtains. 

5.  Tray  cloths. 

6.  Doilies. 

7.  Center  pieces. 

8.  Table  runners. 

9.  Cushions,  etc. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Reading: 

Cook:  Essentials  of  Sewing  pp, 
50-68. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Various  stitches. 

Projects : 

1.  Make  sampler  as  directed. 

2.  Embroidery  note  book  containing. 

a.  Notes  on  history  of  embroid- 
ery. 

b.  Collection  of  pictures  of  vari- 
ous stitches. 

3.  Comparison  of  cost  of  ready  made 
articles  made  by  hand  with  those 
made  at  home. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Use  of  commercial  stamping  pat- 
terns. 

2.  Applying  of  own  design. 
NOTE:    If  possible  use  some  design 

made  in  art  class. 


I. 


Cook,  Rosamond: 
111.     pp.  42-68. 
Cooley  and  Spohr 
Co.,  1920.    Vol.  I. 


Bibliography. 
References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

Essentials  of  Sewing.     Manual  Arts  Press. 


Peoria, 


Macmillan 


II. 


Household  Arts  in  Home  and  School, 
pp.  245-258;  307-310. 

References  for  Teachers'  Reading. 

Kinne  and  Cooley:     Shelter  and  Clothing,  1913.    Macmillan  &  Co. 
Baldt,  Laura:    Clothing  for  Women.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  Philadelphia. 
1924.     Chap.  23. 

Townsend,  Paulson:     Embroidery  or  The  Craft  of  the  Needle.  Fredericks, 

Stokes  C,  N.  Y. 
D.  M.  C.  Embroidery  Book:  Paris. 

Wheeler,  Candon:     The  Development  of  Embroidery  in  America.  Harper 
Bros.,  N.  Y. 

Hapgood,  O.  C:     School  Needlework.     Ginn  &  Co.,  1922.  Revised. 
Day,  L.  and  Buckle,  M.:     Art  in  Needlework,  1914.  Revised. 
Johnson:     Progressive  Lessons  in  Needlework,   1893.  Heath. 
MAGAZINES: 

Modern  Priscilla. 

Needle  Craft. 

Delineator. 

Vogue. 

McCall. 

Woman's  Home  Companion. 
Pictorial  Review. 
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Introduction. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

An  understanding  of  importance  of  food  for  sick,  and  ability 
to  prepare  simple  dishes. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Simple  Dietetics — One  week. 

Unit  Two — Invalid  cookery:     Preparation  of  Trays — Two  weeks. 
Unit  Three — Picnic    Lunch:     Choice,    preparation    and    packing — • 
Three  weeks. 

UNIT  OXE — SIMPLE  DIETETICS. 

(One  Week.) 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Some  knowledge  of  effect  of  food  on  health. 

2.  Ability  to  choose  proper  foods  in  common  ailments. 


up  by 
soluble 


IL    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Processes  of  nutrition. 

1.  Digestion. 

a.  In  mouth. 

b.  In  stomach. 

c.  In  intestines. 

2.  Absorption, 
a.   Definition:  Taking 

blood  or  lacteals  of 
food  so  that  it  can  be  carried 
to  tissues.  . 

3.  Assimilation. 

a.  Definition:  A  selective  proc- 
ess by  which  tissues  take 
from  the  blood  products 
needed  for  building  tissue  or 
furnishing  energy. 

4.  Elimination. 

a.  Definition. 

The  process  by  which  body 
disposes  of  materials  it  doei 
not  need. 

b.  Organs. 
Lungs. 
Kidneys. 
Skin.  ' 
Intestines. 

B.  Classes  of  food  review  low  seven. 

C.  Dietaries  for  sick. 

B.  Classes  of  food  (Review  low  seven). 

a.  Liquid  or  fluid: 

Broths,  beef  juice,  beef  tea, 
milk,  raw  eggs,  gruels,  cocoa; 
acid  drinks,  etc. 

b.  Soft: 

Soft  cooked  eggs,  milk,  toast, 
junkets,  custards,  jellies, 
ices,  ice  cream, 

c.  Light: 

To  those  foods  above,  add 
oysters,  tender  chicken, 
creamed  sweetbreads,  aspar- 
agus, stewed  fruits,  cereals, 
fish,  bacon. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Conley,  Emma :  Nutrition  and  Diet, 
pp.  36-42. 

Lesson  Book.    p.  32. 
Demonstration : 
1.  Charts  of  digestion  and  absorption. 


Project: 

Make  list  of  some  important  facts 
in  diet  that  would  aid  in  proper 
elimination. 


Readings: 

^latthews,   M.:    Elementary  Home 
Economics,    pp.  2T3-2S2. 
Bailey,  Foods  Preparation  and  Serv- 
ing,   pp.  408-414. 
Lesson  Book.    p.  32. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Proper  setting  up  of  tray. 

2.  Serving  of  liquids  (hot  and  cold). 

Projects: 

IMake  out  menu  for  each  class  of 
diet. 

Make  out  menu  for  persons  suffer- 
ing from  constipation,  obesity,  the 
undernourished. 
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d.  Full  or  regular  includes  all 
easily  digested  foods. 
No  strong  vegetables,  fried 
foods,  rich  pastries. 

e.  Special: 
One  ordered  by  physician  for 
special  cases. 

Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Matthews,  M.:  Elementary  Home  Economics.  192  6.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
pp.  275-282. 

2.  Delano,  Jane:     American  Red  Cross  Text  Book.    P.  Blakistone,  Son  & 
Co.     Philadelphia,    pp.  174-186. 

3.  Bailey,  Pearl:  Poods,  Preparation  and  Sewing.  1924.  Webb  Pub  Co.,  St. 
Paul.  pp.  408-414. 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Perry,  Maud:   Essentials  of  Dietetics.   1918.   C.  V.  Mobsy  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

2.  Willard  &  Gillette:   Dietetics  for  High  School.  1920.  Macmillan  Co. 

3.  Rose,  Mary  S.:  Feeding  the  Family.  Revised  1925.  Macmillan  Co. 

4.  Conley,  Emma:  Nutrition  and  Diet.  1913.    American  Book  Co. 

UNIT  TWO — INVALID  COOKERY.    PREPARATION  OF  TRAYS. 

(Two  Weeks.) 

I.  SPECIAL  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  prepare  and  serve  foods  to  sick  in  attractive 
manner. 

2.  Appreciation  of  the  knowledge  that  recovery  in  case  of 
illness  depends  largely  upon  proper  feeding. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 

A.  Serving  of  tray. 
1.  Points  to  remember. 

a.  Tray. 

1.  Rectangular  in  shape. 

2,  Large  enough  but  not  too 
large. 

b.  Dishes,  silver,  linen. 

1.  Attractive  as  possible. 

2.  Spotlessly  clean. 

c.  Serving. 

1.  Do  not  have  too  great 
variety  on  tray  at  one 
time. 

2.  Do  not  serve  large  por- 
tions. 

3.  Foods  must  be  well 
cooked  and  attractively 
served. 

4.  Temperature  of  foods 
watched  carefully. 

d.  Care  of  dishes  and  food  af- 
ter meal. 

1.  Dispose  of  all  food  left 
on  tray. 

2.  Sterilize  dishes  and  silver 
used  in  contagious  di- 
seases. 

B.  Foods  prepared. 
1.  Liquids. 

Gruels,  eggnogs,  flaxseed  tea, 
beef  tea,  etc. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Reading: 

Matthews,  M. :  Elementary  Home 
Economics,    pp.  275-282. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Setting  of  tray. 

2.  Sterilizing  of  dishes. 


I 


Readings: 

Local  Lesson  Book.    pp.  30-33. 

Matthews:  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics,   pp.  275-282. 
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Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  different  kinds  of  gelatin. 

2.  Effect  of  cold  water  and  boiling 
water  on  gelatin. 

Projects: 

1.  Preparation  and  serving  of  gela- 
tin dishes. 

2.  Write  short  article  on  source  and 
preparation  of  gelatin  (note  book). 


Readings: 
Cooley  &  Spohr:    Household  Arts. 
Vol.  II.    pp.  372-378. 
Matthew^s:    Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics,   pp.  2S7-298. 
Local  Lesson  Book,    p,  30. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Preparation  of  ice. 

2.  Mixing  salt  and  ice. 

3.  Packing. 

4.  Care  of  freezer. 

Project: 

Preparation  and  serving  of  ices  and 
ice  cream. 


2.  Eggs. 

3.  Gelatins. 

a.  Source. 
1.  Animal. 

b.  Kinds. 

1.  Shredded. 

2.  Sheet. 

3.  Granulated. 

c.  L"se. 

1.  Desserts. 

2.  Salads. 

3.  Luncheon  dishes. 

d.  Dishes  suitable  for  sick. 
Snow    pudding,  Spanish 
cream,  etc. 

4.  Frozen  desserts, 
a.  Kinds. 

1.  Ice  creams. 

a.  Cool  and  refreshing. 

b.  Food  value  higher 
than  ices. 

2.  Ices. 

a.  Good  at  end  of  hear^-y 
meal,  in  cases  of  low 
food  value,  throat 
cases. 

b.  Preparation. 

1.  Ice. 

2.  Salt. 
Proportion. 
Kind. 

3.  Packing  freezer. 

4.  Freezing. 

5.  Packing. 

a.  Remove  dasher. 

b.  Cover  freezer. 

c.  Care. 

1.  Can  and  dasher. 

2.  Wheel  and  crank. 

3.  Tub. 

4.  Salt     water  kills 
grass  and  plants. 

Bibliogi'ai)hy. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

Matthews,   Mary:     Elementary   Home   Economics.     Revised    1926.  Little, 

Brown  Co.     pp.  241-243. 
Bailey,   Pearl:     Foods.   Preparation  and  Serving,   1925.     Webb   Pub.  Co. 

pp.  356-359;  409-414;  461-475. 
Cooley,  A.  &  Spohr,  W.:     Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School.     Vol.  II. 

1920.     Macmillan.     pp.  402-411. 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Reading. 

Kinne  &  Cooley:   Foods  and  Household  Management.   1914.  Macmillan. 
Morris,  J.:     Household  Science  and  Arts.  1913.     American  Book  Co. 
Rose,  Mary:     Feeding  the  Family.     Revised  1925.  Macmillan. 
Van  Rensselaer.  M.:   Rose,  F.;   Canon,  H.:     A  Manual  of  Home  Making, 
1924.  Macmillan. 

Bulletins. 

Cornell  Extension  Dept.,  Ithaca,  N.   Y.:     Bulletin  No.   109.     Making  Ice 

Cream.  Sherbets  and  Ices  for  Home  Use. 
Calif.  Fruit  Growers  Exchange:     Los  Angeles: 

Sunkist  Bulletin  No.  34:     Frozen  Desserts. 

Sunkist  Bulletin  No.  15:     Sick  Room  Surprises. 
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Sunkist  Bulletin  No.  11:     Diet  to  Reduce  Weight. 
Sunkist  Bulletin  No.  14:     Dishes  for  Convalescent. 
Sunkist  Bulletin  No.  12:     Dishes  for  Diabetic. 

UNIT  THREE— THE  PICNIC  LUNCH. 
(Three  Weeks.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  choose  and  prepare  suitable  foods  for  picnic 
lunch. 

2.  Appreciation   of   importance    of   carefully   wrapped  and 
packed  picnic  lunch. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Suggestions    for    planning  picnic 
lunch. 

1.  Menu  which  requires. 

a.  Few  dishes. 

b.  Foods  that  do  not  spoil  with 
standing. 

2.  Make  list  of  all  utensils  and 
dishes  needed. 

3.  Packing. 

a.  Not  to  crush  foods. 

b.  Protected    from    dust  and 
flies. 

c.  No  breakage. 

d.  Heavy  articles  at  bottom. 

4.  Containers. 

Several  better  than  one  as  they 
can  be  carried  more  easily. 

B.  Picnic  courtesies. 

1.  Clean  up  all  papers  and  burn. 

2.  Bury  tin  cans,  etc. 

3.  Be  sure  fire  is  out. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Matthews:    Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics,   pp.  173-179. 
Camp  Fire:    Cooking,  p.  117. 
Camping,    pp.  301,  310. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Wrapping  of  sandwiches  and  other 
articles. 

2.  Packing  of  box. 

Projects: 

1.  Preparation  of  picnic  dishes. 

2.  Wrapping  of  sandwiches. 

3.  If  possible — making  of  camp  fire. 


Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

Matthews,  M.:     Elementary  Home  Economics.    1926.   Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
pp.  173-179. 

Doran:     Book  of  Camp  Fire  for  Girls.     31  E.  17th  St.,  N.  Y.   pp.  120-132, 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Reading. 

1.  Wellman,  Mabel:     Food  Planning  and  Preparation,   1923.  Lippincott 
Co. 

2.  Milan,  A.  B.:     Camp  Cookery.     Ginn  and  Co. 

3.  Morris,  J.:     Household  Science  and  Arts,  1913.    American  Book  Co. 

4.  Bailey,  Pearl:     Foods  Preparation  and  Serving,  1925.    Webb  Pub.  Co. 

5.  Greer,  Charlotta:     A  Text  Book  of  Cooking.     Rev.  1920.    Allyn  and 
Bacon.  Chicago. 

6.  Kinne  &  Cooley:     Food  and  Health,  1916.    Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Bulletins. 

Browning:     The   Box  Luncheon.     Cornell   Reading   Course   for  Farmers' 
Wives. 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture:     Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  712.     "School  Lunches." 

THE  HOME,  ITS  SETTING  AND  ATMOSPHERE.  i 

Grade  Low  Nine — (Six  Weeks.) 
I.      GENERAL  OB.IECTIVE: 

To  emphasize  the  beauty  of  home  life;  secure  better  living  con  • 
ditions  and  gain  insight  into  the  financial  outcome  and  social  prob- 
lems involved  in  housekeeping;  to  help  girls  appreciate  the 
importance  of  home-making  and  its  contribution  to  worthy  citizen- 
ship. 
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11.    GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Meaning  of  Home — One  week. 

Unit  Two — The  House,  its  Site  and  Plan — Two  weeks. 

Unit  Three — Furnishing  the  House — Three  weeks. 

UNIT  ONE — MEANING  OF  THE  HOME. 

(One  Week.) 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Respect  for  home  and  realization  of  needs  it  satisfies. 

2.  Appreciation  of  difference  between  "house"  and  "home." 

3.  Significance  of  a  proper  standard  of  living. 

4.  Realization  of  fact  that  home-making  is  a  profession. 

5.  Co-operation  with  community  in  promoting  better  personal 
living. 

6.  Desire  for  a  home  of  one's  own. 


XL    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Meaning  of  home. 

1.  Difference  between   the  w^ords 
"house"  and  "home." 

2.  Different  kinds  of  homes. 

a.  Difference  in  size  of  family. 

b.  Difference   in   standards  of 
living. 

c.  Difference  in  recreation  and 
pleasures. 

d.  Difference  in  harmonious  re-, 
lations  of  individuals.  \ 


Difference 
home. 


in    attitudes  to- 


Necessity  for  home. 

a.  Satisfying  fundamental  de- 
sires for  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing. 

b.  Protection  and  care  for 
children. 

c.  Need  for  human  sympathy 
and  companionship. 

Happiness  in  home  based  on. 

a.  Certain  standards  of  health 
and  comfort. 

b.  Proper  satisfaction  of  de- 
sires for  food,  shelter  and 
clothing. 

c.  Provisions  for  pleasure  in 
home. 

d.  Harmonious  relations  among 
members  of  home. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

MacDonald,    E.:    When    you  hear 
the  words  Housekeeping  and  Home- 
making,  what  do  you  think  of? 
Hojse  Beautiful.    Jan.  1927.    p.  55 
Izor,   Costume   Design   and  Home 
Planning,    pp.  96-103. 
Turkington,    G.    Al. :  Community 
Civics,    pp.  97-124. 
Hughes,  R.  O.:    Community  Civics, 
pp.  86-91. 

Ames,  E.  W.  and  Eldred  A.:  Com- 
munity Civics,    pp.  11-29. 
Adams,  E.   A.:    Community  Civics, 
pp.  16.5-170. 

Projects: 

1.  The  family;  oral  reports  to  review 
subject  matter  discussed  in  social 
science  class. 

2.  Oral  report  on  readings. 
Demonstration : 

1.  Show  pictures  of  children  raised 
in  various  types  of  institutions: 
explain  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tage of  public  institution  over 
home. 


Reading : 

Cooley  &  Spohr:  Household  Arts 
for  Home  and  School.  Vol.  I.  pp. 
108-113. 

Pro  jects: 

1.  Find  quotations  from  literature 
relation  to  home:  ideal  family 
life:  ideal  homemaker. 

2.  Essay  on  the  home  containing 
facts  of  previous  class  discussions, 
or 

3.  Several  members  of  class  write 
and  give  short  play  depicting  a 
well  ordered  home  and  one  which 
is  disorganized. 
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Bibliography. 

I.  References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

Books. 

1.  Kinne,  H.,  and  Cooley,  A.  M.:   The  Home  and  the  Family.   1917.  Mac- 

millan.  .  „ 

2.  Cooley,  A.  M.,  and  Spohr,  W.:  Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School, 
1925.  '  Macmillan.    Vol.  I.     pp.  108-113. 

3.  Izor,  Estelle  Peel:  Costume  Design  and  Home  Planning,  1916.  Ment- 
zer,'Bush  &  Co.     pp.  96-103. 

4.  Turkington,  Grace,  A.:  Community  Civics,  1923.  Ginn  and  Co.  pp. 
97-124. 

5.  Hughes,  R.  O.:     Community  Civics,  1923.    Allyn  and  Bacon,    pp.  86-91. 

6.  Ames,  E.  W.  and  Eldred,  A.:  Community  Civics,  1921.  Macmillan. 
pp.  11-29. 

7.  Adams,  E.  W.:  Community  Civics,  1920.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons, 
pp.  165-170. 

Magazines. 

1.  MacDonald,  E.:  When  you  hear  the  words  Housekeeping  and  Home- 
making.  What  do  you  think  of?  House  Beautiful  Jan.  1927.  pp. 
5  6.  House  Beautiful  Pub.  Corporation.  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mass. 

II.  References  for  Teachers'  Reading.  | 

1.  EUwood,  C.  A.:  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems,  1913.  Amer- 
Book  Co.    pp.  135-168. 

2.  Addams,  Jane:  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets,  1909.  Macmillan 
Co. 

3.  Bolen,  G.  L.:     Getting  a  Living,  1903.    Macmillan  Co. 

4.  Yeomans,  Edward:     Shackled  Youth,  1921.    Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

5.  Lessons  in  Community,  and  National  Life:  Government  Printing  Office. 
Series  A,  B,  C. 

UNIT  TWO — THE  HOUSE,  ITS  SITE  AND  PLAN. 

(Two  Weeks.) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Knowledge  of  costs  in  building  a  house. 

2.  General  considerations  in  choosing  a  site. 

3.  Appreciation  of   house   design  in  its  relation  to  other 
houses  in  the  community. 

4.  Understanding  of  compact  arrangement  for  purposes  of 
economy  in  construction,  and  convenience  to  housekeeper. 

5.  Knowledge  of  building  materials  used. 

6.  Understanding  of  simple  methods  in  house  construction. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  iVIaterlals 

A.  Site  and  plan  of  the  house.  Readings: 

1.  Cost  of  house  and  lot.  Taber  and  Wardall,  Economics  of 

a.  Amount  cash  needed.  the  Family,  pp.  163-176. 

b.  Proportion    of    income    set        House   Beautiful   Building  Annual, 
aside  for  payments.  1925.  pp.  13.24,  121-125. 

c.  Bank  loans,   interest,   mort-        Robinson,  L.  E.,  Domestic  Architec- 
gages,  insurance,  taxes.  ^ure,  pp.  344-352. 

The  Small  Home,  March,  1927,  p.  7. 
The  Architects'  Small  House  Service 
Bureau. 

Hall,  R.  M.,  Is  It  Better  to  Own  a 
Home  or  Rent  One?  House  Beauti- 
ful, May,  1927,  p.  676. 

Demonstrations:  ^ 

1.  Talk  on  the  financing  of  building 
a  house  by  a  reliable  real  estate 
agent. 
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Guiding  factors  in  choosing  a 
site. 

a.  Aesthetic  sense. 

b.  Business  sense. 

c.  Congenial  surroundings. 

d.  Future  of  district. 

e.  Public  utilities. 

f.  Conveniences. 

g.  Natural  advantages. 


General  considerations  in  house 
design. 

a.  Cost. 

b.  Size,  quality. 

c.  Rough  materials. 

d.  Method  of  construction. 

e.  Type  of  plan  suited  to  partic- 
ular lot. 

f.  Good  proportions. 

g.  Pleasing  entrance. 


2.  Talk  on  the  financing  of  building 
a  house  by  a  bank  representative. 

Project : 

1.  Brief  notes  and  figures  showing 
how   pui)il   plans  to   finance  the 
building  of  her  house. 
Readings: 

Robinson,  Domestic  Architecture,  p. 
40-50,  357. 

House  Beautiful  Building  Annual, 
1925,  pp.  33-37. 

The  Small  Home,  Bulletin  No.  59, 
pp.  3-4,  The  Architects'  Small  House 
Service  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.,  Inc. 
Science  and  Invention,  Oct.  1926,  p. 
498. 

Field  Trip: 

1.  Pupils  and  teacher  visit  residence 
districts  where  lots  are  for  sale, 
a.  Class  discussion  on  fundamental 
consideration  in  choice  of  vari- 
ous lots. 

Projects : 

1.  Select  reasonable  sites  and  houses 
for  families  living  on  an  income 
of  $2,000  a  year;  $3,000.  Give  de- 
tailed reasons  in  support  of  selec- 
tions. 

2.  Draw  simple  plan  to  scale  showing 
location  of  chosen  lot  in  relation 
to  neighboring  lots.  Note  on  the 
drawing  by  means  of  lettering  the 
reasons  for  its  desirability. 

Readings: 

Robinson,  Domestic  Architecture,  pp. 
23-39,  51-86. 

Kinney    and    Cooley,    Shelter  and 
Clothing,  pp.  18-23. 
Izor,  Costume  Design  and  Home  Plan- 
ning, pp.  114-141. 

House  Beautiful  Building  Annual, 
1926. 

Simmons,  H.  A.:  Three  Bungalows 
in  the  Spanish  Style,  The  Small 
Home,  April,  1927.  p.  6,  Architect's 
Small  House  Service  Bureau. 
English,  Spanish,  Colonial  Houses, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  May,  1927,  p. 
74. 

Projects: 

1.  Cut  from  magazines  illustrations 
of  four  styles  of  houses.  Colonial, 
English,  Spanish,  Italian.  Mount 
in  note  book. 

2.  Make  an  outline  giving  characteris- 
tics of  each  style,  materials  used 
in  each,  historical  examples. 

3.  Pupils  discuss  plans  for  a  one- 
story  house  to  be  built  on  site 
chosen.  Price  of  house  and  lot 
not  to  exceed  $9,000. 
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4.  Cut  from  magazine  and  mount  in 
note  book,  picture  of  small  house 
which  approximates  pupil's  ideal. 
Note  good  and  bad  points. 

5.  Draw  simple  plan' showing  location 
of  house  on  lot;  garden,  walks, 
shrubbery. 

Readings: 

Balderston,  Housewifery,  pp.  1-10. 
Izor,   Costume   Design   and  Home 
Planning,  pp.  127-141. 

Project : 

Draw  to  scale,  floor  plan  for  a  one- 
story  house,  keeping  in  mind  cost, 
convenience,  beauty,  exposure. 

Bibliography. 

I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 
Cost,  Financing 

1.  Hull,  R.  M.:  Is  it  Better  to  Own  a  Home  or  to  Rent  One?  House 
Beautiful,  May  1927.  p.  676.  House  Beautiful  Pub.  Corporation,  8 
Arlington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

2.  Lewis,  O.:     To  Buy  or  to  Build.    House  Beautiful,  Jan.  1927. 

3.  House  Beautiful  Building  Annual,  1925.  Atlantic  Monthly  Co.  pp. 
13-24;  121-125.     House  Beautiful  Building  Annual  1926. 

4.  Taber  and  Wardall:  Economics  of  the  Family.  Lippincott.  pp.  163- 
176. 

Site,  Plans 

1.  How  to  Read  Blueprints:     Science  and  Invention,  Oct.  1926.    p.  498. 

2.  Floor  Plans:  House  Beautiful,  Feb.  1927.  p.  186.  House  Beauti- 
ful Pub.  Corporation,  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

3.  Redwood  Home  Plans:  Calif.  Redwood  Association,  24  Calif.  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

4.  Thirty  Things  to  Buy  Besides  Frontage:  The  Small  Home,  Jan.  1927. 
Bulletin  No.  59.  Architects'  Small  House  Service  Bureau  of  the  U.  S. 
Inc. 

5.  Better  Homes  in  America:  Guidebook  for  Better  Homes  Campaigns. 
Pub.  No.  12,  1926.  Issued  by  Better  Homes  in  America.  ,  1653  Penn. 
Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

6.  Robinson,  L.  E.:  Domestic  Architecture,  1921.  Macmillan.  pp.  23- 
39;  40-50;  51-86;  344-354. 

7.  Izor,  Estelle  Peel:  Costume  Design  and  Home  Planning,  1916.  Ment- 
zer.  Bush  &  Co.     pp.  114-141. 

8.  Balderston,  L.  R.:    Housewifery,  1922.  Lippincott.   pp.  1-10. 

9.  Simons,  H.  A.:  Three  Bungalows  in  the  Spanish  Style.  The  Small 
Home.  April  1927.  p.  6.  Architects'  Small  House  Service  Bureau 
of  the  U.  S.  Inc. 

10.   English,  Spanish,  Colonial  Houses:     Ladies'  Home  Journal,  May  1927. 
p.  74.     Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


II.    References  for  Teachers'  Reading. 

1.  Keilaway:  Suburban  Home  Grounds,  1907.  John^  Wiley  and  Sons. 
London.     Chapman  and  Hall,  Ltd. 

2.  Robinson,  L.  E.:     Domestic  Architecture,  1921.  Macmillan. 

3.  Beach,  R.  B.:  A  New  Attitude  Toward  Second  Mortgages.  The  Small 
Home,  March  1927.  The  Architects'  Small  House  Service  Bureau  of 
the  U.  S.  Inc.,  1200  2nd  Ave  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

4.  Matthews,  Mary:  The  House  and  Its  Care.  1927.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 


importance  of  compact  arrangement. 

a.  For  convenience. 

b.  For  economy  in  construction. 

c.  For  heating. 
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UNIT  THREE — FURXISHINCi  THE  HOUSE. 

(Three  Weeks.) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Consideration  of  the  interior  of  the  house  in  its  relation 
to  the  exterior. 

2.  Ability  to  select  furniture,  color  and  textures  in  furnish- 
ings, which  embody  principles  of  beauty,  fitness  and 
econom5^ 

3.  Understanding  of  furniture  arrangement. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Plan  for  famishing  house.  Readings: 

1.  Color,  I  Van  Deman,  Furnishing  and  Car- 
a.   The  beauty  of  room  depends  ing  for  Your  Room.  Bulletin  Issuea 

upon  its  color,  which  in-  bv  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 

eludes  the  walls,  woodwork,        2.  Color  in  Your  Home,  Good  House- 
carpets,  rugs,  draperies,  fur-  keeping,  June,  1927,  p.  48. 
niture,    pictures    and    orna-        3.  Sanders,  How  to  Furnish  the 
J^ients.  Small  Home,  Pub.  No.  3,  Better 

Homes  in  America. 

4.  Crane,  Ross,  Home  Furnishing 
and  Decoration,  pp.  39-61. 

5.  Izor,  Costume  Design  and  Home 
Planning,  pp.  194-209. 

Field  Trip: 

1.  If  time  permits,  teacher  and  pupils 
visit  museum  to  observe  color  in 
butterflies,  moths,  birds,  reptiles, 
textiles,  pottery;  visit  art  gallery 
for  great  variation  of  color  in 
paintings;  visit  aquarium  for  color 
in  fish. 

Projects: 

1.  Paint  several  color  schemes  from 
nature  using  rectangles  of  color, 
combined  in  various  amounts  to 
show  proportion  of  one  color  to 
another. 

2.  Choose  a  color  scheme  from  na- 
ture which  might  be  used  for  fur- 
nishing a  living  or  dining  room. 
Explain  in  notes  how  the  colors 
are  to  be  applied  in  the  use  of 
furnishings. 

3.  Oral  review  of  subject  matter 
learned  in  grades  7  and  S.  relat- 
ing to  use  of  color  in  furnishing 
the  home. 

Readings: 

Crane.  Ross.  Home  Furnishins:  and 
Decoration,  pp.  63-84. 
Sanders,  C.  B..  How  to  Furnish  the 
Small  Home.  p.  3.  Pub,  No.  3.  Bet- 
ter Homes  in  America. 

2.  Backgrounds.  Readings: 

a.  Use  of  paints,  tints,  w^all  pa-        i.  Floors  and  Floor  Coverings,  U.  S, 
pers.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Farmers*  Bul- 

8,  Floors  and  floor  coverings.  letin  No.  1219,  pp.  14-29. 

a.  Floors  darker  than  walls.  2.  Sanders.    How    to    Furnish  the 

b.  Floor    coverings,    plain    or  Small  Home,  p.  4,  Better  Homes 
with  indefinite  allover  design.  Pub.  No.  3. 
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4.  Window  hangings. 

a.  Use   of   striped   or  figured 
hangings  with  plain  walls. 

b.  Use  of  plain  colored  hangings 
with  figured  walls. 

5.  Furniture. 

a.  Period  furniture. 

b.  Modern  furniture. 

c.  Selection. 

d.  Arrangement. 


3.  Van  Deman,  Furnishing  and  Car- 
ing for  Your  Room,  Bulletin  Co- 
operative Extension  Work  in 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics, 
p.  2. 

Project: 

1.  List  types  of  floor  coverings  used 
in  modern  houses.  Compare  types 
as  to  durability,  cost,  use. 

Project: 

1.  Oral  review  of  subject  matter 
learned  about  curtains  in  grades 
7  and  8. 

Readings: 

1.  Cooley  and  Spohr,  Household  Arts 
for  Home  and  School,  Vol.  1,  pp. 
74-79. 

2.  Crane,  Ross,  Home  Furnishing 
and  Decoration,  pp.  85-128. 

3.  Good  Housekeeping  Folios: 

a.  The  Principal  Periods  of  Fur- 
niture. 

Design  since  the  Twelfth  Cent. 

b.  A  Spanish-Italian  Living  Room. 

c.  Early   American  Living-Dining 
Rooms  and  Bed  Rooms. 

4.  An  Outline  of  Period  Furniture, 
House  and  Garden's  Second  Book 
of  Interiors,  1926,  pp.  121-138. 

Reading: 

Seal,  E.  D.,  The  New  Vogue  for 
Spanish   Furniture,   Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  March,  1925,  p.  38. 
The  American  Wing  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  of  Art,  May,  1925,  p.  20. 

Project: 

Cut  from  magazines  and  mount  in 
note  books,  pictures  and  articles  on 
period  furniture. 

Demonstration: 

1.  Blackboard  illustrations  of  vari- 
ous furniture  arrangements  for 
living  room. 

Field  Trip: 

1.  Teacher  and  pupils  visit  reliable 
firm  to  examine  reproductions  of 
period  furniture;  various  types  of 
modern  furnitures,  floor  cover- 
ings, draperies. 

2.  Take  notes  during  trip. 

3.  Class  discussion  after  trip. 

4.  Essay  or  notes  on  trip. 
Projects: 

1.  Each  pupil  or  pupils  in  groups  of 
twos  or  threes  make  plans  for 
furnishing  a  simple  but  artistic 
living  room;  price  to  be  within 
means  of  their  parents.  Show  in 
note  books  floor  plan  with  furni- 
ture arrangement;  pictures  or 
line  drawings  of  furniture;  color 
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scheme  carried  out  in  water  col- 
ors or  cuttings  from  sample  books, 
showing  color  of  walls,  floor  cov- 
ering, draperies,  furniture,  acces- 
sories. 

2.  List  price  of  furnishings. 

3.  Brief  notes  on  reasons  for  choice 
of  furnishings. 

4.  Each  pupil  contributes  one  topic 
with  illustrations,  for  class  note 
book,  covering  all  material  on 
coarse.  Note  book  to  be  left  as 
permanent  addition  to  library  of 
home  making. 

Materials  and  Supplies: 

1.  Old  issues  of  magazines,  contain- 
ing illustrations  and  articles  to 
be  used  for  file  in  class  room. 

2.  Yard  lengths  of  silk,  cotton,  linen, 
woolen  materials  in  all  colors  for 
demonstration  of  drapery  fabrics 
and  color  schemes. 

3.  Wallpaper  sample  books. 

4.  Color  cards  from  paint  firms. 

5.  Wood  samples  to  illustrate  in- 
terior wood  trim. 

6.  Pictures  of  interiors  of  homes — 
University  Prints,  Newton,  Mass. 

Suggested  Additional  Projects. 

1.  Care  of  house  and  renovation  of  furnishings. 

2.  Keeping  classroom  in  neat  order;   care  of  plants  and  arranging  of 
flow^ers. 

3.  Equipping  a  classroom  for  homemaking;  painting  old  furniture,  sewing 
curtains,  etc. 

4.  Home  projects:  hand  made  rugs,  painting  old  furniture,  making  dresser 
from  packing  box. 

5.  Pupils  decorate  and  arrange  furniture  in  class  room  for  a  simple  after- 
noon tea,  to  be  given  with  aid  of  cooking  department. 

6.  Pupils  furnish  one  room  of  a  model  house  for  Better  Homes  Week. 

Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Cooley,  A.  M.  and  Spohr,  W. :     Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School 
Vol.  I,  1925.     Macmillan.     pp.  75-79. 

2.  Kinne,  H.  and  Cooley,  A.  M.:     Shelter  and  Clothing,  1921.  Macmillan. 

3.  Kinne,  H.  and  Cooley,  A.  M.:     Home  and  the  Family,  1917.  Macmillan. 

4.  Matthew^s,  M.  L.:     The  House  and  Its  Care,  19  26.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

5.  Balderston,  L.  R. :     Housewifery,  1924.  Lippincott. 

6.  Crane,  Ross:     Home  Furnishing  and  Decoration,  1925.     Frederick  J. 
Drake  &  Co.     Chicago,     pp.  39-128;  261-265. 

7.  Taylor,  Lucy  D.:     Your  Home  Beautiful,  1925.     Geo.  Doran  Co.,  N.  Y. 
pp.  200-224;  91-123. 

8.  House  and  Garden's  Second  Book  of  Interiors,  1926.    Conde  Nast  Pub. 
Co.,  N.  Y.     pp.  121-138. 

9.  House   Beautiful   Furnishing   Annual:     1926.     Atlantic   Monthlv  Co. 
pp.  59-80;  94-109. 

10.  Izor,  Estelle  Peel:     Costume  Design  and  Home  Planning,  1916.  Ment- 
zer.  Bush  and  Co.     pp.  194-209. 

11.  Goldstein,  H.  &  V.:     Art  in  Everv  Dav  Life,  192  6.     Macmillan.  pp. 
345-444. 

Magazines,  Bulletins,  Folios. 

1.  Van  Deman:     Furnishing  and  Caring  for  your  Room.     Bulletin  issued 
by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

2.  Sanders,  C.  B.:     How  to  Furnish  the  Small  Home.     Pub.  No.  3.  Jan. 
1926.    Better  Homes  in  America,  1653  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 
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3.  Floors  and  Floor  Coverings:     U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Farmers* 
Bulletin  No.  1219.     pp.  14-29. 

4.  Good  Housekeeping:     119  West  4  9th  St.,  New  York. 

1.  Color  in  your  Home:    June  192  7.    pp.  48. 

2.  Folios: 

a.  The  Principal  Periods  of  Furniture  Design  Since  the  Twelfth 
Century. 

b.  A  Spanish-Italian  Living  Room. 

c.  Early  American  Living-Dining  Rooms  and  Bed  Rooms. 

(Above  folios,  25  cents  each). 

5.  Seal,  E.  D.: 

a.  The  New  Vogue  for  Spanish  Furniture.   March  1925.    p.  38. 

b.  The  American  Wing  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  May  1925. 
p.  20.  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Curtis  Pub  Co.,  Phila. 

il.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Eberlein,  H.  D.,  McClure,  A.  and  Holloway,  E.  S. :     The  Practical  Book 
of  Interior  Decoration,  1919.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

2.  Eberlein,  H.  D.    and  McClure,  Abbot:     Practical  Book  of  Period  Furni- 
ture, 1914.    J.  B.  Lippincott. 

3.  Kimberly,  Wm.  L.:     How  to  Know  Period  Styles  in  Furniture,  1917. 
Periodical  Pub.  Co.     Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

4.  Holloway,  E.  S. :     Practical  Book  of  Furnishing  the  Small  House  and 
Apartment,  1922.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

5.  Weinberg,  Louis:     Color  in  Every  Day  Life,  1922.    Moffat,  Yard  &  Co., 
New  York. 

6.  Goldstein,  H.:     Art  in  Every  Day  Life,  1925.  Macmillan. 

7.  Parsons,  Frank  A.:     Interior  Decoration,  1915.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

8.  Jackway,  Bernard:     The  Principles  of  Interior  Decoration,  1922.  Mac- 
millan. 

Magazines. 

1.  Arts  and  Decoration:     Arts  and  Decoration  Pub.  Co.,  45  West  45th  St. 
New  York. 

2.  Good  Furniture:     The  Dean  Hicks  Co.     Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

3.  Good  Housekeeping:    International  Magazine  Co.     119  W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 

4.  House  Beautiful:     House  Beautiful  Pub.  Co.     8  Arlington  St.,  Boston. 

5.  House  and  Garden:     Conde  Nast  Publications,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 

GRADE  HIGH  NINTH. 

Introduction. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  teach  the  basic  principles  of  sewing:  The  use  of  sewing 
machine,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  girl  an  Appreciation  of 
what  constitutes  a  well  made  garment. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Use  of  pattern  and  cutting  of  garment  (review)  one 
lesson. 

Unit  Two — Choice  of  suitable  materials  and  amount  necessary,  (re- 
view).   Two  lessons. 

Unit  Three — Use  of  machine  attachments  and  care  of  machine. 
One  week. 

Unit  Four — Making  of  wash  dress,  emphasis  on  finishes,  (collars, 
cuffs,  pockets,  bel'ts,  piping,  etc.)     Four  weeks. 

UNIT  ONE — USdE  OF  PATTERN  AND  CUTTING  OF  GARMENT 

(One  Lesson.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  apply  previous  knowledge  of  use  and  altering 
of  commercial  patterns. 

2.  To  develop  greater  skill  in  placing  of  pattern  and  cutting 
of  material. 

3.  Ability  to  cut  a  simple  garment  accurately  and  economi- 
cally. 
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11.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Use  of  pattern.  Reading: 

1.  Review  high  eight.  Review  high  eight. 

B.  Cutting  of  gai^ent^  Materials: 
1.   Review  high  eight. 

Cutting  shears. 

Pins. 

Patterns. 

Bibliography. 

I.  References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Trilling,  Mabel  and  Williams,  Florence:    A  Girl's  Problems  in  Home 
Economics,  1926.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     Chicago,     pp.  171-173. 

2.  Calvert,  Maude:     First  Course  in  Home  Making,  1925.     Turner,  Smith 
&  Co.    Atlanta,     pp.  172-173. 

II.  References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Kinne  &  Cooley:     Shelter  and  Clothing.  1913.     Macmillan  Co. 

2.  Baldt,  Laura:     Clothing  for  Women,  1924.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila. 

Bulletins. 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa:     Extension  Service. 

1.  Bulletin  No.  86:  The  Alternation  of  Patterns. 

2.  Bulletin  No.  27:   Use  and  Alteration  of  Commercial  Patterns. 

UNIT  TAVO — CHOICE  OF  SUITABLE  MATERIALS  AND  AMOl'XT 

NECESSARY. 

(Two  Lessons.) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  choose  materials  as  to  durability,  laundering, 
price. 

2.  A  know^ledge  of  the  necessity  of  reading  the  directions  on 
patterns  to  determine  the  amount  of  material  necessary, 
so  as  to  avoid  waste. 

3.  An  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  due  a  sales  person  and 
treatment  of  merchandise. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Choice  of  suitable  materials.  Reading: 

Review  high  eight.  Review  high  eight. 

Materials: 

Samples  of  wash  goods  with  width 
and  cost. 

Bibliography. 

I.  References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

Matthews,  M. :    Elementary  Home  Economics.    192  6.    Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
pp.  43-46;  90-93. 

McGowan  &  Waite:     Textiles  and  Clothing,  1919.     Macmillan.     pp.  76-80. 

II.  References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

Harap,  H.:     The  Education  of  the  Consumer,  192  4.  Macmillan. 
Dyer,  Elizabeth:    Textile  Fabrics.   Rev.  1927.   Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

UNIT  THREE — USE  OF  MACHINE  ATTACHMENTS  AM)  CARE  OF 

MACHINE. 

(One  Week.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES. 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Knowledge  of  how  to  operate  the  sewing  machine  at'acli- 
ments  in  order  to  save  time. 
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3. 


Appreciation  of  fact  that  sewing  machine  needs  proper 
care  in  order  to  do  the  best  work. 

Some  skill  in  use  of  attachments,  gauge,  hemmer,  tucker, 
binder. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Care  of  machine. 

1.  Oiling. 

2.  Cleaning. 

3.  Adjusting. 

a.  Band. 

b.  Needle. 

4.  Regulating. 

a.  Stitch. 

b.  Tension. 

B.  Use  of  attachments. 


Gauge. 

Hemmer. 

Binder. 

Tucker. 

Ruffler. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Singer  Booklets. 

Trilling  and  Williams,  A  Girl's  Prob- 
lems in  Home  Economics,  pp.  10-31. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Oiling  machine. 

2.  Removing  lint,  etc. 

3.  Regulating  stitch  and  tension. 

4.  Replacing  needle. 

5.  Winding  bobbin. 

Reading: 

Singer  Booklet. 

Demonstration : 

Adjusting  and  use  of  attachments. 

Project: 

1.  Make  practice  pieces  using  differ- 
ent attachments. 


Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

Singer  Booklet:     Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith:     Science  of  Every  Day  Life,  1925. 

Mifflin  Co.     Chicago,    pp.  358-401. 
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Houghton, 


Readings. 

A  Girl's  Problems   in  Home  Economics,  1926. 


II.    References  for  Teachers 

Singer  Booklet:     Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co 
Trilling  &  Williams: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Cook,  R.:  Sewing  Machines,  1922.  Manual  Arts  Press.  Peoria,  111. 
UNIT  FOUR- 


-MAKING  A  WASH  DRESS,  EMPHASIZING  FINISHES. 

(Four  Weeks.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  make  a  well  finished  simple  garment,  costing 
less  than  if  bought  ready  made. 

2.  A  few  standards  of  judgment  for  choosing  proper  seams 
and  finishes  for  wash  dresses. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  value  of  forming  proper  habits  of 
posture. 

4.  An  appreciation  of  importance  of  being  well  groomed  in 
the  morning. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 


Procedures  and  Materials 


A.  Construction. 
See  high  eight. 


Matthews,  M. 
Brown  &  Co. 


C, 


Reading: 

See  high  eight. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Use  of  attachments  where  pos- 
sible. 

Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

Elementary  Home  Economics.   Revised,  192  6.  Little. 


pp.  90-93, 
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2.   McGowan  &  Waite:     Textiles  and  Clothing.    Macmillan  Co.,  1919.  pp. 
76-80. 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Fales,  Winifred:     Dressmaking,  1917.  Chas.  Scribner  &  Sons,  N,  Y,  City. 

2.  Butterick,  Pub.  Co.,  X.  Y.:     The  New  Dressmaker. 

3.  Baldt,  Laura:     Clothing  for  Women.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1924. 

4.  Cook,   Rosamond:     Essentials   of   Sewing,    1924.     The   Manual  Arts 
Press,  Peoria,  111. 

5.  Woolman:     Clothing,  Choice  Care  and  Cost.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila. 
1922. 

6.  Monning,  S.  &  Donaldson,  A.:     Fundamentals  of  Dress  Construction, 
1926.  Macmillan. 

Bulletins. 

1.  L^niversity    of    Missouri:      Extension    Service.     Columbia.     Making  a 
Simple  Wash  Dress  and  Middy  Blouse.     Cir.  5  7. 

2.  Penn.  State  College:     Centre  Co.,  Penn.     Dressmaking  at  Home.  Ex- 
tension Circular  Xo.  70. 

Introduction. 

L      GEXERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

An  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  planning  of  meals,  and 
the  necessity  of  being  familiar  with  the  underlying  principles  of 
marketing  and  laundering. 

II.    GEXERAL  TOPICAL  AXALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Menu  Planning  Preparation  and  Serving  of  Meals — Four 
weeks. 

Unit  Two — Marketing — One  week. 
L^nit  Three — Laundering — One  week. 


CXIT  OXE — >rEXU  PLAXX^XG  PREPARATIOX  AXD  SERVIXG  OF  MEALS 

(Four  Weeks.) 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  A  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  a  balanced  meal. 

2.  Ability  to  select  adequate  meals  to  meet  the  individual 
health  needs. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  carefully  planned  meals. 

4.  An  appreciation  of  better  types  of  meal  service. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  AXALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Factors  to  be  considered  in  meal 
planning, 

1.  Xumber  in  family. 

2.  Age. 

3.  Health. 

4.  Finances. 

5.  X'ationality. 

6.  Personal  characteristics. 

B.  Diet  essentials  (reviewed). 

1.  Foods  for  energy  and  fuel. 

a.  Carbohydrates. 

b.  Fats. 

2.  Foods  for  buildings  and  repair. 

a.  Proteins. 

b.  Minerals. 

3.  Foods  for  regulating  and  pro- 
tection. 

a.  Vitamins. 

b.  Minerals. 

c.  Water. 

d.  Roughage. 


Procedures  and  IMaterlais 

Readings: 

Bailey,  Meal  Planning  and  Table 
Service,  pp.  65-91. 

Camp  Fire,  pp.  113,  133,  135,  202- 
205. 
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C.  Points  to  be  considerea  m  menu 
making. 

1.  Avoid  repetition  of  foods  and 
flavors  in  same  meal. 

2.  Serve  only  one  strong  flavored 
food  in  meal. 

3.  Serve  only  one  relish  or  jelly 
at  a  meal. 

4.  Do  not  serve  several  foods  dif- 
ficult to  digest  in  same  meal. 

5.  Leftovers  should  appear  in  a 
new  form. 

6.  Serve  only  one  creamed  dish  or 
one  fried. 

7.  Consider  aesthetic  side. 

a.  Serve  attractively. 

b.  Colors  should  not  clash. 

c.  Avoid  serving  all  drab  col- 
ored foods. 

8.  Serve  hot  dishes  hot,  and  cold 
dishes  cold. 

9.  Choose  some  foods  from  each 
group  under  "B." 

D.  Advantage    of    carefully  planned 
meals. 

1.  Health  of  family  improved. 

2.  Economy  of  time  and  money. 

3.  An  aid  to  family  happiness  and 
efficiency. 

E.  Different  types  of  meals. 

1.  Breakfast. 

2.  Luncheon  or  supper. 

3.  Dinner. 

F.  Rules  for  menu  writing. 

1.  Commence  every  word  with 
capital  except  conjunctions, 
prepositions  and  articles. 

2.  Courses  listed  in  order  of  serv- 
ing. 

3.  Most  important  dish  placed  at 
left. 

4.  Accompaniment  of  course  placed 
at  either  side  of  main  dish  or 
below. 

G.  Attractive  meal  service. 

1.  Harmonizing  and  simple. 

a.  Linen. 

b.  China. 

c.  Glassware. 

d.  Silverware. 

e.  Decorations. 

2.  Arrangement. 

a.  Neat  and  orderly. 

3.  Immaculate  habits. 

4.  Foods  of  sanitary  source,  prep- 
aration and  serving. 


H.  Factors  which  contribute  to  suc- 
cess of  family  meals. 

1.  Willingness  to  help  in  family. 

2.  Sympathetic  attitude. 

3.  Pleasing  personal  appearance. 

4.  Promi)tness. 

5.  Participation  in  conversation. 

6.  Appreciation  of  food. 


Keaaing : 

Bailey,  Meal  Planning  and  Table 
Service,  pp.  71-74, 

Projects: 

1.  Menu  making, 
a.  Simple    breakfasts,  luncheons 
and   dinners   suitable   for  girl 
to  prepare  at  home, 
b.  Discussion    by    members  of 
class. 


Reading : 

Bailey,  Meal  Planning  and  Table 
Service,  pp.  75-78,  80. 

Projects: 

Menu  Making:  Plan  four  types  of 
breakfasts,  luncheons  and  dinners. 


Reading: 

Bailey,  Meal  Planning  and  Table 
Service,  pp.  30-38,  39-52. 

Demonstrations:  ^ 

1.  Meal  service. 

2.  Pictures  of  attractive  linen,  china 
and  silverware. 

3.  Suitable    bowls    and    flower  ar- 
rangement for  table. 

Projects: 

Review  high  seven. 

Work  on  meal  service  and  care  of 

dining  room. 

Projects: 

1.  Serve  several  meals  if  time  al- 
lows. 

Note:  This  should  be  a  review  of 
all  food  principles  and  prepara- 
tion. 
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Bibliography. 

I.  References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

Bailey,  Beth:  Meal  Planning  and  Table  Service.  The  Manual  Arts 
Press,  Peoria,  111.     1923.     pp.  30-92. 

Matthews,  Mary:  Elementary  Home  Economics.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
1926.    pp.  60-62;  133;  200-203;  247-252. 

Calvert,  Maude:  First  Course  in  Home  Making.  Turner  E.  Smith, 
1924.     Atlanta.  Georgia.     1925.     pp.  6-96. 

Doran:  Camp  Fire  Book.  31  E.  17th  St.,  N.  Y.  Home.  pp.  113;  133- 
134;  202-205. 

II.  References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

Rensselaer,  Martha;  Rose.  Flora;  Canon,  Helen:  A  Manual  of  Home 
Making.  192  4.  Macmillan  Co. 

Willman,  Mabel:  Food  Planning  and  Preparation.  1923.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co. 

Conley,  Emma:     Nutrition  and  Diet,  1913.     American  Book  Co. 

Bailey,  Pearl:    Foods.   Preparation  and  Serving.    1925.   Webb  Pub  Co., 

St.  Paul. 

Norris,  Josephine:  Household  Science  and  Arts.  1913.  American  Book 
Co. 

Kinney  &  Coolev:  Foods  and  Household  Management.  1918.  Macmillan 
Co. 

Kinne  and  Cooley.  Food  and  Health.  1919.  Macmillan  Co. 
Rose,  Mary:   Feeding  the  Family.  Revised.  1925.  Macmillan  Co. 
Willard  and  Gillett:  Dietetics  for  High  Schools.  1920.  Macmillan  Co. 

Bulletins. 

Barnett:  Food  for  the  Family.  Home  Economics  Bulletin  No.  10. 
(1922).     Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Hunt:  A  Weeks  Food  for  an  Average  Family.  Farmers  Bulletin  No. 
1228.    U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Hunt:  Good  proportions  in  the  Diet.  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  1313. 
U.  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture. 

Winslow:  Food  values  and  Body  Needs,  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  1383. 
U.  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture. 

Deman  &  Hunt:  A  Guide  to  Good  Meals  for  the  Junior  Home  Maker. 
Circular  No.  49.    U.  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture. 

Hunt  &  Atwater:  How  to  Select  Foods.  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  808. 
U.  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture. 

Read,  Palmer  &  Steer:  Vitamins  and  the  Daily  Diet.  Bulletin  No.  176. 
1921.     University  of  Arkansas.     Fayetteville,  Arkansas. 

UNIT  TWO — >IARKETING. 

(One  Week.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A,  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Some  understanding  of  marketing  problems  to  aid  in  in- 
telligent marketing. 

2.  A  desire  to  learn  more  about  buying  in  order  to  aid  in 
getting  better  values  for  money  spent. 

3.  An  appreciation  of  importance  of  courtesy  and  respect  in 
marketing. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Suggestions    for    marketing  of 

i  needed  articles. 

j  Lists  to  be  made  at  home. 

I  2.  Check  delivered  articles  as  to 

I      weight,  etc. 

!  3.  Market  as  early  as  possible, 
i  4,  Personal  marketing  best. 
5.  Patronize  reliable  merchants. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Reading : 

Matthews.  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  83-85. 

Demonstration : 

Method  of  scorins:  markets,  see 
Bailey,  Foods  and  Preparation  and 
Serving,  p.  300. 
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6.  Patronize  sanitary  markets  or 
stores. 

7.  If  possible  buy  staples  in  quan- 
tities. 

8.  Buy  goods  in  season. 

9.  Canned  goods. 

a.  Price  known  before  buying. 

b.  Buy  size,  number  of  can  and 
trade-name. 

c.  Buy  fresh  goods  —  examine 
cans  for  bulging. 

d.  Fancy  and  extra  fancy  com- 
mand high  prices. 

10.  Package    goods    bring  higher 
prices  than  bulk. 

11.  Do  not  buy  more  than  is 
needed. 

12.  Keep  an  "emergency  shelf." 

B.  Food  budget. 

1.  Division  of  every  dollar  spent 
for  food. 

%  for  vegetables. 
%  for  milk  and  cheese. 
%  or  less  for  meat,  fish  and 
eggs. 

%  or  more  for  cereals  and  other 
grains. 

Vo  or  less  for  sugars,  fat  and 
food  accessories. 

2.  Food  accounts. 

a.  Keep  daily  record. 

b.  Check  each  month  to  see  if 
V5  of  money  has  been  spent 
for  each  division. 

c.  Check  at  close  of  year. 

C.  Economy  in  buying. 

1.  Calculate  food  value  needed  for 
whole  week. 

2.  Plan  meals  in  a  general  way 
so  as  to  make  out  market  or- 
der for  week. 

3.  Buy  dry  groceries  all  at  once 
and  save  leaks  in  expense. 

D.  Equipment  necessary. 

1.  Scales,  standard  make. 

2.  Graduate  for  measuring  liquid 
contents. 

3.  Standard  quart  and  pint  mea- 
sure. 


Projects: 

1.  Visit  local  meat  market,  grocery 
or  bakery  and  make  list  of  desir- 
able features. 

2.  Make  list  of  staple  foods. 

3.  Make  list  of  goods  that  may  be 
bought  either  in  bulk  or  in  pack- 
age; compare  prices. 

4.  Find  difference  in  price  per  pound 
of  flour  and  sugar  when  pur- 
chased in  50  lb.  sacks  and  when 
purchased  in  5  lb.  sacks. 

5.  List  different  brands  of  canned 
goods  you  are  familiar  with— Note 
size  and  prices. 


Readings: 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  81-82. 
Camp  Fire:  Business,  p.  203-209. 

Demonstration : 

Method  of  keeping  food  accounts 
for  day  and  month. 


Projects: 

1.  Ask  mother  to  allow  you  to  keep 
food  account  for  one  week,  or  a 
month  is  better.  Divide  into 
groups  as  demonstrated. 

2.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  the 
pure  food  laws  and  write  it  in 
your  note  book. 


Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Willard  &  Gillett:     Dietetics  for  High  Schools,  1920.    Macmillan  Co. 
pp.  148-173. 

2.  Matthews,  Mary:     Elementary  Home  Economics,  1926.    Little,  Brown 
&  Co.    pp.  80-85. 

3.  Bailey:     Foods,  Preparation  and  Serving,  1925.    Webb  Pub.  Co.  St. 
Paul. 

4.  Doran:     Camp  Fire  Book.     31  E.  17th  St.,  N.  Y.    Business  203,  209. 

il.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

Donham,  Agnes:     Marketing  and  Housework  Manual,  1921.    Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

Van  Rensselaer,  M.;  Rose,  F.;   Canon,  H.:     A  Manual  of  Home  Making, 
1924.  Macmillan. 

Donham,  Agnes:     Spending  the  Family  Income,  1921.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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Lord,  Isabel:    Getting  Your  Money's  Worth.   1922.   Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Taber  &  Wardell:     Economics  of  the  Family,  1923.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
Philadelphia. 

Shaeffer:     Household  Accounting.     Macmillan  Co. 

Tarbell,  Ida:     The  Business  of  Being  a  Woman,  1912.  Macmillan. 

Kinne  &  Cooley:     Foods  and  Household  Management,  191S.    Macmillan  Co. 

Wellman,  Mabel:     Food  planning  and  Preparation,  1923.     J.  B.  Lippincott. 

Richardson,  B.:     The  Woman  Who  Spends,  1910.     Whitcomb  Barrows. 

Matthews,  Mary:     The  House  and  Its  Care,  1927.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

UNIT  THREE — LAUNDERING. 

(One  Week.) 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Some  knowledge  of  home  and  commercial  laundering. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  care  of  clothing  in  relation  to  health. 

3.  Appreciation  of  well  cared  for  garments. 

4.  To  develop  ideals  of  cleanliness. 

5.  Better  judgment  in  choice  of  wash  materials  and  ready-to- 
wear  wash  garments. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  In  the  home. 

1.  Natural  purifiers. 

a.  Water. 

1.  Kinds. 

a.  Soft;   free  from  min- 
erals, salts. 

b.  Hard;    mineral  salts 
present. 

2.  Softening  methods. 

a.  Boiling. 

b.  Addition  of: 
Borax. 

Washing  soda. 
Lye. 

b.  Air. 

c.  Sun. 

2.  Artificial  cleansers, 
a.  Soaps. 

1.  Kinds. 

a.  Hard. 
Caustic  soda  and  fats. 

b.  Soft. 
Potash  and  fats;  too 
strong  for  fabrics. 

2.  Manufacture. 

3.  Cost. 

a.  Soap  powders. 

b.  Soap  flakes. 

c.  Soap  chips. 

d.  Granulated. 

3.  Equipment;    labor    saving  de- 
vices, 
a.  Kinds. 

1.  Washing    machines  — 
types: 

a.  Cylinder. 

b.  Oscillator. 

c.  Agitator. 

d.  Vacuum. 

2.  Power. 

a.  Man. 

b.  Water  motor. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Reading: 

Vail,  M.,  Approved  Methods  of  Laun- 
dering, pp.  7-10. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Lather  formed  in: 

a.  Soft  water. 

b.  Hard  water. 

(Note  time  and  amount  of  soap.) 

2.  Use  of  borax,  washing  soda,  lye. 

3.  Lime   formation   in   kettles  that 
boil  dry. 


Reading: 

Laundering  at  home.  Bulletin  No.  2, 
American  Washing  Machine  Manu- 
facturing Association,  pp.  3-5. 

Projects: 

1.  Write  article  for  note   book  on 
manufacturing  of  soap. 

2.  Find  out  cost  of  several  brands 
of  soap,  powder,  etc. 


Reading: 

Matthews,  The  House  and  Its  Care, 
pp.  210-214. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Different  types  of  washing  ma- 
chines are  often  demonstrated  in 
stores. 
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c.  steam. 

d.  Electricity. 

3.  Mangle. 

4.  Electric  irons. 

b.  Stove. 

c.  Boiler. 

d.  Tubs. 

1.  Stationary. 

a.  Porcelain  lined. 

b.  Cement. 

2.  Portable. 

a.  Fibre. 

b.  Galvanized  iron. 

c.  Enamel. 

d.  Wood. 

e.  Wringer. 

f.  Clothes  baskets. 

g.  Clotheslines  and  pins. 

h.  Clothes  pin  bag. 

i.  Ironing  board, 
j.    Rubbing  board, 
k.   Small  articles. 

1.  Clothes  stick. 

2.  Pail. 

3.  Dipper. 

4.  Sauce  pan. 

5.  Tea  kettle,  etc. 

Processes, 
a.  Sorting. 

1.  Table  linen. 

Body  and  bed  linen. 
Handkerchiefs. 
Bath  and  face  towels. 
Kitchen  towels. 
Dusters,  etc. 
Colored  clothes. 


Project: 

1.  Find  picture  if  possible  of  each 
type  and  paste  in  note  book. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

b.  Stains. 

1.  Types  of  removal. 

a.  Absorbing. 

b.  Dissolving. 

c.  Bleaching. 

c.  Washing  (white  clothes). 

1.  Wash  in  order  given  un- 
der "sorting." 

2.  Boil,  not  more  than  ten 
minutes. 

3.  Rinse  in  hot  water. 

4.  Rinse  in  bluing  water. 

5.  Starch. 

6.  Hang  to  dry. 

d.  Washing  colored  clothes. 

1.  Silk. 

a.  Luke  warm  suds. 

b.  Do  not  rub. 

c.  Rinse  in  several  wa- 
ters. 

d.  Do  not  wring. 

2.  Ginghams,  etc. 

a.  Use  neutral  soap. 

b.  Water  not  too  hot. 

c.  Do  not  let  stand. 

e.  Drying. 

1.  Wipe  line  clean. 

2.  Hang  clothes  wrong  side 
out. 


Readings: 

Matthews;  The  House  and  Its  Care, 
pp.  218-219. 


Reading: 

Matthews,  The  House  and  Its  Care, 
pp.  220-223. 

Demonstration: 

Removal  of  common  stains  and  rust 
fruit,  cocoa,  cream,  etc. 

Demonstrations:  i 

1.  Making  of  starch.  [ 

2.  Different  kinds  of  blaing.  I 

Reading:  i 

Matthews,  The  House  and  Its  Cave 
pp.  228-233.  I 

Demonstrations:  ! 

1.  Preparation  of  suds.  j 
'  2.  Washing  of  silk  hose. 


• 
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Project: 

Mount  pictures  of  clothes  hanginE; 
on  line.  Criticize, 

Home  Project: 
If  Mother  does  her  own  washing, 
hang  up  the  clothes  for  her. 


3.  Articles    of    a    kind  to- 
gether. 

4.  Gathers  and  plaits  to  top. 

5.  Hems,    not   selvages  on 
lines. 

6.  Clothing  from  shoulder. 

7.  Colored  articles  in  shade. 

f.  Dampening. 

1.  Use   clean  whisk  broom 
and  warm  water. 

2.  Fold   sides   and   ends  to 
center  and  roll  tightly. 

3.  Linen  should  be  very 
damp. 

4.  Let  stand  over  night. 

g.  Ironing  suggestions. 

1.  Stretch  article  into  shape, 
iron. 

2.  Iron  first,  parts  which  are 
less  apt  to  wrinkle. 

3.  Iron  all  parts  very  dry. 

4.  Dampen  with  wet  cloth  if 
it  gets  too  dry. 

5.  Fold. 

6.  Air  to  prevent  mildew. 

7.  Embroidery  on  wrong  side 
over  thick  pad. 

B.  Outside  of  home. 

1.  List  things  sent. 

2.  Mend  where  necessary. 

3.  Check  when  returned. 

C.  Home  vs.  commercial. 

1.  Advantages  of  home. 

a.  More  sanitary. 

b.  If    well    done    stays  clean 
longer. 

c.  Cheaper. 

d.  Clothes  last  longer. 

e.  Colored  clothes  keep  better 
color. 

f.  Not  marked. 

2.  Disadvantages  of  home. 

a.  Time. 

b.  Labor. 

D.  Laundering  in  other  countries.  Project: 

Write  article  on  laundering  meth- 
ods in  some  foreign  country. 

Bibliography. 

I.  References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Matthews,  Marv:  The  House  and  Its  Care.  192  7.  Little.  Brown  &  Co. 
pp.  206-233. 

2.  Laundering  at  Home:  Bulletin  Xo.  2.  Educational  Dept.  American 
Washing  Machine  Manufacturer's  Association.  10  S.  La  Salle  St., 
Chicago.  1921. 

3.  Vail,  Mary:  Approved  Methods  for  Home  Laundering,  1922.  Procter 
&  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

II.  References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Balderson,  R.:     Housewifery,  1924.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

2.  Balderson  &  Limerick:  Laundry  Manual  Balderson  Pub.  Co.,  1913. 
Philadelphia. 

3.  Frederick,  C:  You  and  Your  Laundry,  1920.  The  Hurley  Machine 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


Demonstration : 
Laundering  and  ironing  of  doilies. 

Projects: 

1.  At  home  wash  and  iron  doilies. 
Report. 

2.  Wash    and    iron    cooking  equip- 
ment. 

Projects: 

1.  From  laundry  list,  estimate  cost 
of  home  laundry. 

2.  Compare    with   cost   if   done  at 
home. 
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4.  Calder  F.  &  Mann,  E.:     Elementary  Laundry  Work,  1905.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

5.  Vail,   Mary:     Approved   Methods   of   Laundry.     Procter,    Gamble  Co., 
190().  Cincinnati. 

6.  Kinne  &  Cooley:     Foods  and  Household  Management,  1918.  Macmillan 
Co. 

7.  Balderson,  R. :     Laundering,  1923.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Bulletins. 

Rose,  Flora:  The  Laundry,  Farm  House  Series  No.  3.  1912. 
The  Cornell  Reading  Courses:  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 
Balderson,  R. :     Home  Laundering.     Farmer's  Bulletin  No.   1099.  1920. 

U.  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture. 
Removal  of  Stains:     Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  861.     U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
Household  Service  Bureau:     Colgate  &  Co.,  105  Hudson  St.,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey: 

Soap  Bulletin  No.  1. 

Water  Bulletin  No.  2. 

Stains  Bulletin  No.  4. 

The  Family  Wash  Bulletin  No.  5. 

Introduction. 

Child  Care — (Six  Weeks.) 
L     GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

1.  An  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  factors  relating 
to  child  care,  and  the  ability  to  assist  with  the  care  of 
younger  children. 

II.    GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — The  Care  of  the  Infant — Three  weeks. 
Unit  Two — The  Care  of  the  Runabout  or  Pre-School  child — Three 
weeks. 

UNIT  ONE — THE  CARE  OF  THE  INFANT. 

(Three  Weeks.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  nursery. 

2.  Appreciation  of  the  relation  of  cleanliness  to  the  health 
of  the  baby. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  importance  of  clean  milk. 

4.  Ability  to  help  prepare  and  care  for  the  baby's  food. 

5.  Understanding  of  the  proper  clothing  requirements  for  the 
baby. 

6.  Ability  to  bathe  and  dress  baby. 

7.  Understanding  of  the  sleeping  requirements  of  the  baby. 

8.  A  knowledge  of  children's  diseases  and  how  to  prevent 
them. 

9.  Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  habit  training  in  the 
infant. 

XL    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  The  care  of  the  infant. 
1.  The  nursery, 

a.  Temperature, 

1.  Between  68°  and  70°  dur- 
ing baby's  waking  hours. 

2.  Between  55°  and  60°  dur- 
ing baby's  sleeping  time 
in  winter. 

b.  Requirements  of  room. 

1.  Large  and  quiet. 

2,  Should  face  south  so  as 
to  get  direct  sunlight  sev- 
eral hours  a  day. 
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Procedures  and  Materials 
Reading: 

Infant  Care,  Bulletin  No.  8,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau, 
pp.  12-17. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  pictures  of  suitable  nurser- 
ies. 

2.  Show  samples  of  suitable  floor  cov- 
erings and  window  hangings  for 
nurseries. 

3.  Show  class  how  to  read  a  ther- 
mometer. 


3.  Should  be  well  aired. 

4.  Floors  should  be  covered 
with  oilcloth,  so  as  to  be 
easily  washed. 

5.  Walls  should  be  smooth 
and  painted  with  good 
washable  paint. 

6.  All  windows  and  outside 
doors  in  home  should  be 

'  screened  against  flies  and 
mosquitoes  in  summer. 

7.  All  windows  of  room 
used  for  baby  should 
have  shades,  so  that  the 
room  can  be  darkened 
during  daylight  for  sleep- 
ing. 

8.  Plain  white  sash  curtains 
which  can  be  washed 
often,  should  be  used. 

c.   Furnishing  of  room. 

1.  Plain  and  simple. 

2.  Made  so  as  to  be  easily 
wiped  and  dusted  with  a 
damp  cloth. 

3.  Should  have  no  heavy 
curtains  or  upholstered 
furniture  to  catch  dust. 

4.  Furniture  consists  of: 
2  Low  chairs. 

1  Plain  white  table. 
1  Chest  of  drawers. 
1  Basket  for  toilet  arti- 
cles. 
1  Bath  tub. 
1  Baby  scale. 
1  Crib. 
1  Mattress. 
1  Covered  pail. 
1  Screen. 

1  Clothes  basket  for  soiled 

clothes. 
1  Clothes  rack. 
Food  for  the  infant. 

1.  Breast  feeding. 

a.  Baby  should  be  fed  at  regu- 
lar hours. 

b.  Usually  five  feedings  a  day 
at  four  hour  intervals  suffi- 
cient. 

c.  Breast  fed  babies  stronger 
and  healthier  than  artificial- 
ly fed  babies. 

d.  Nursing  mother  should  have 
plenty  of  exercise,  fresh  air, 
sleep  and  the  proper  kind 
of  diet. 

2.  Artificial  feeding. 

a.  Cow's  milk  best  substitute 
for  mother's  milk. 
1.  Kinds: 

a.  Pasteurized  milk 
heated  to  temperature 
of  142°  F.  for  30  min- 
utes, after  which  it  is 
rapidly  cooled  to  4.5° 


Project: 

1.  Mount  a  picture  of  a  suitable  nurs- 
ery in  a  note  book  and  tell  why 
it  is  suitable. 


Reading: 

1.  Infant  Care,  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  8, 
pp.  47-76. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  class  samples  of  correct  and 
incorrect  types  of  nursing  bottles. 

2.  If  possible,  a  demonstration  of  the 
preparation  of  the  baby's  milk,  in- 
cluding the  sterilization  of  uten- 
sils, bottles  and  nipples,  can  be 
given  to  class. 

3.  Show  class  the  correct  method  of 
heating  bottle,  putting  nipple  on 
it,  and  testing  the  temperature  of 
the  milk  before  giving  it  to  the 
baby. 

4.  Demonstrate  to  the  class  the  cor- 
rect preparation  of  vegetables  for 
baby. 

Projects: 

1.  Mount  a  picture  in  note  book  illus- 
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F.,  and  thus  the  milk 
is  made  safe, 
b.  Certified  milk  taken 
from  tuberculin-tested 
cows,  bottled  under 
careful  methods  and 
delivered  raw  to  the 
user. 

Care  of  milk. 

a.  Outside  of  bottle  should 
be  washed  and  wiped 
as  soon  as  delivered 
and  placed  on  ice. 

Essentials  of  good  milk. 

a.  Should  be  of  superior 
quality. 

b.  Should  be  modified  to 
suit  the  age,  weight 
and  digestion  of  the 
baby. 

Preparation  of  milk. 

a.  Equipment  consists  of : 

6  Nursing  bottles. 

3  Nipples. 

1  Tablespoon  for  stir- 
ring and  measuring. 

1  Teaspoon  for  meas- 
uring. 

1  Funnel  to  fit  bottles. 

1  Double  boiler. 

1  Pint  measuring  cup 
or  glass. 

1  Bottle  brush. 

1  Covered  jar  for  nip- 
ples. 

1  Wire  rack  for  hold- 
ing bottles. 
1  Strainer. 

1  Two-quart  saucepan 
with  handle  and  lip 
for  pouring  mixture. 

1  Large,  flat  bottomed 
pan  for  boiling  uten- 
sils. 

Care  of  bottles. 

a.  Thoroughly  clean  with 
hot,  soapy  water  and 
brush  both  inside  and 
out,  and  rinse  in  hot, 
clean  water. 

b.  Boil  for  at  least  five 
minutes  in  clear  water. 

c.  Pour  off  water  and 
place  bottles  upside 
down  in  a  clean  wire 
rack,  and  stand  them 
on  a  clean  surface. 

Care  of  nipples. 

a.  Scrub  inside  and  out 
in  warm  soapsuds  and 
rinse  thoroughly. 

b.  Boil  for  five  minutes 
in  clear  water. 


trating  the  correct  care  of  a  baby's 
milk  in  the  refrigerator,  and  one 
illustrating  the  incorrect  care, 
that  is  a  warm  place  exposed  to 
dirt  and  flies. 

2.  Mount  a  picture  in  note  book  il- 
lustrating the  equipment  required 
to  prepare  baby's  food. 

3.  Mount  a  picture  of  the  correct 
kind  of  nursing  bottle,  and  the  in- 
correct kind,  that  is,  one  that  is 
difficult  to  wash. 

4.  Mount  a  page  of  cereals  suitable 
for  infant  feeding. 

5.  Mount  a  page  of  vegetables  suit- 
able for  infant  feeding. 

6.  Mount  pictures  of  orange  juice, 
tomato  juice,  milk  and  cod-liver 
oil  on  one  page  to  illustrate  the 
four  important  vitamins  necessary 
for  baby's  health  and  growth. 


( 
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c.  Place  in  a  cl«an,  dry 

glass  jar  which  has 
been  boiled  and  tightly 
covered. 
7.  How  to  warm  bottles. 

a.  Take  bottle  from  ice- 
box, shake  to  mix. 

b.  Heat  slowly  to  body 
temperature  by  placing 
bottle  in  warm  water, 

c.  Take  cork  or  cotton 
stopper  from  bottle. 

d.  Place  a  clean  nipple 
handled  only  by  edge 
or  rim,  on  bottle. 

e.  Test  heat  of  milk  by 
shaking  a  few  drops 
upon  the  back  of  hand 
or  wrist. 

f.  ^Y^ap  bottle  in  piece  of 
clean  flannel  to  keep 
the  milk  warm  while 
feeding. 

b.  Boiled  water. 

1.  Should  be  given  between 
feedings. 

2.  Baby  needs  more  water 
in  warm  weather. 

c.  Fruit  juices. 

1.  Necessary  for  vitamins. 

2.  Orange  juice — start  with 
one  teaspoon  a  day  about 
the  third  month  and  grad- 
ually increase  the  amount 
each  week. 

3.  Tomato  juice — start  with 
2  teaspoonsful  of  strained 
tomato  juice  and  grad- 
ually increase  the  amount 
each  week. 

d.  Cereal  (5  to  7  months). 

1.  Oatmeal,  farina,  or  cream 
of  wheat  with  milk. 

2.  Start  with  few  teaspoons 
and  increase  the  amount 
each  day. 

e.  Vegetable   feeding    (6   to  8 
months). 

1.  Vegetables  should  be  thor- 
oughly cooked. 

2.  Should  be  put  through 
strainer. 

C.  Baby's  weight. 

1.  Should  be  weighed  once  a  week. 

2.  Careful  weight  record  should 
be  kept. 

3.  Normal  baby  should  gain  stead- 
ily on  an  average  of  five  to  eight 
ounces  per  week  for  the  first 
three  months. 

4.  From  third  to  sixth  month  gain 
should  be  from  four  to  six 
ounces  per  week. 

5.  At  one  year  baby  should  weigh 
twenty-one  pounds. 


Reading: 

Infant  Care,  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  8. 
pp.  33-34,  53-54,  73-74. 

Project: 

1.  Make  a  weight  chart  in  note 
book,  showing  the  relation  of  age 
and  height  to  weight. 
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D.  Clothing. 

1.  Consideration  in  selection. 

a.  Simply  made. 

b.  Loose  enough  to  allow  arms 
and  legs  to  move  freely. 

c.  Smooth  and  unstarched. 

d.  Suitable  to  the  season,  cli- 
mate, age  and  condition  of 
the  child. 

e.  Fastened  with  tape  if  pos- 
sible, rather  than  with  pins 
or  buttons  to  prevent  scratch- 
ing and  pricking. 

f.  Thoroughly  clean  and  dry. 

g.  Made  of  cotton,  silk  or  linen 
mesh  goods  because  such 
cloth : 

1.  Does  not  rub  the  baby's 
skin. 

2.  Easily  takes  up  perspira- 
tion. 

3.  Does  not  shrink. 

2.  Numbers  and  kinds  of  garments. 

a.  Three  bands  or  binders,  made 
of  soft,  white  unbleached  cot- 
ton flannel,  6  in.  wide  and  18 
in.  long. 

b.  Three  shirts — wool  and  cot- 
ton or  wool  and  silk,  never 
all  wool. 

c.  Three  night  gowns — should 
be  loose  and  roomy,  open 
down  front. 

d.  Three  pairs  stockings  — 
should  be  long  enough  to 
cover  knees  and  reach  diaper. 

e.  Four  dozen  diapers  made  of 
soft,  light  absorbent  material, 
such  as  bird's  eye  cotton. 

f.  Four  petticoats  —  sleeveless, 
long  enough  to  reach  to  feet. 

g.  Dresses  or  slips  made  of 
fine  white  cotton,  such  as 
nainsook,  long  cloth,  batiste, 
about  28  in.  long. 

h.  Three  jackets  white  flannel, 
knitted  or  crocheted  goods 
with  kimono  sleeve. 

1.  Booties  knitted  wool  or  silk, 
worn  over  stockings  to  add 
warmth  to  feet. 

j.  Coat  flannel  or  white  eider- 
down made  in  form  of  sleep- 
ing bag. 

k.  Bonnet  knitted  or  crocheted. 

1.  Shoes,  soft  soled,  for  creep- 
ing and  stiff  soled  shoes  for 
walking.  Shoes  should  have 
straight  sides,  broad  toes,  no 
heels,  and  should  fit  the  nat- 
ural shape  of  foot. 

E.  Baby's  bath. 

1.  Time,  one  hour  after  feeding. 

2.  Equipment. 

a.  Soap  pure,  such  as  castile. 


Readings: 

Infant  Care,  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  8, 
pp.  17-23. 

Bundesen,  H.,  Our  Babies,  pp.  30-3?. 
Demonstration : 

Show  class  samples  of  suitable 
baby  garments. 

Projects: 

1.  Mount  pictures  of  suitable  baby 
garments  in  note  book,  indicat 
ing  the  number  needed  for  the 
layette. 

2.  Mount    pictures   illustrating  the 
correct   and   incorrect   types  of 
shoes,  and  tell  why  they  are  cor 
rect  or  incorrect. 


Readings: 

Infant  Care,  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  9, 
pp.  23-27. 
Bundesen,  H.,  Our  Babies,  pp.  27-29. 
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b.  Towels  of  soft  cloth. 

c.  Two  soft  wash  cloths. 

d.  Powder  for  dusting  into  folds 
of  skin. 

e.  Vaseline  for  sore  parts  on 
skin  or  crusts  on  scalp. 

f.  A  baby's  hair  brush  of  fine 
soft  quality. 

g.  A  bath  thermometer. 

h.  Roll  of  sterile  cotton  for 
eyes. 

1.  Cotton  to  be  used  as  a  pow- 
der puff  and  changed  often. 

j.  Soft  pad  for  table,  to  be 
covered  by  two  soft  bath 
towels. 

k.  Bath  tub,  dishpan  or  wash- 
bowl. 

1.  Basket  or  pail  for  soiled 
clothes. 

3.  Bath  room. 

a.  Temperature  should  be  be- 
tween 72-  and  76". 

4.  Temperature  of  water. 

a.  Between  9S=  and  100^ 

b.  Bath  thermometer  should 
be  used  for  testing  tempera- 
ture. 

c.  Bare  elbow  may  substitute. 

5.  Bathing  procedure. 

a.  Wash  eyes,  nose,  ear,  mouth 
with  pieces  of  cotton  dipped 
in  boric  acid  solution. 

b.  Carefully  lift  baby  into  tub. 
and  support  his  back  while 
the  body  is  sponged. 

c.  Lift  him  from  tub.  and  lay 
him  on  his  stomach  upon  a 
soft.  warm,  dry  bath  towel. 
Dry  his  back  first,  then  turn 
him  over  and  finish  drying 
him. 

d.  Baby  is  then  ready  to  be 
dressed. 

F.  Babv's  sleep. 

1.  Bed. 

a.  Baby  should  have  bed  to 
himself  because  it  is  more 
healthful,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  smothering. 

b.  Sleeping  basket  suitable  for 
small  baby. 

c.  Crib  with  high  sides  suit- 
able after  sixth  month. 

2.  Bedding. 

a.  Mattress. 

b.  Quilted  pads. 

c.  Rubber  sheeting. 

d.  ^luslin  sheets. 

e.  Two  woolen  blankets. 

f.  Two  cotton  blankets. 

3.  Amount  of  sleep. 

a.  New  born  baby  should  sleep 
nearly  all  the  time  except 
when  nursing  and  being 
bathed. 


Demonstration : 

1.  If  possible  have  a  class  demon- 
stration showing  baby's  bath. 
This  may  be  done  with  a  large 
baby  doll. 

Projects: 

1.  Mount  pictures  illustrating  baby's 
bathing  equipment. 

2.  M  o  u  n  t  picture  illustrating  the 
correct  method  of  holding  baby 
while  in  tub. 


Readings: 

Infant  Care.  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  S. 
pp.  27-30. 

Bundesen,  H.,  Our  Babies,  pp.  37-42. 
Demonstration : 

1.  Show  class  pictures  of  suitable 
beds  and  bedding  for  baby. 

Projects: 

1.  Mount  pictures  illustrating  cor- 
rect kind  of  bed  and  bedding  for 
baby. 

2.  Make  a  chart  for  note  book  show- 
ing amount  of  sleep  baby  should 
have  according  to  age. 
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b.  During  second  and  third 
months  he  should  sleep  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  hours. 

c.  From  sixth  to  twelfth  month 
he  should  sleep  12  hours  at 
night  and  a  two-hour  nap 
in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon. 

d.  In  the  second  year  he  should 
sleep  12  hours  at  night  and 
at  least  one  one-hour  nap  dur- 
ing the  day. 

4.  Causes  of  poor  sleep. 

a.  Wrong  food. 

b.  Wet,  soiled  diapers. 

c.  Feeding  irregularly. 

d.  Too  much  or  too  little  cloth- 
ing. 

e.  Sickness. 

f.  Uncomfortable  position. 

g.  Not  enough  fresh  air. 

h.  Too  much  excitement  before 
bed  time. 

i.  Uncomfortable  bedding. 

j.    Petting  him  whenever  he 

wakes  and  cries, 
k.  Giving  food  to  stop  crying. 

G.  Baby's  teeth. 

1.  Food  necessary  for  making  good 

teeth. 
Rich  in  minerals. 

a.  Milk. 

b.  Vegetables. 

c.  Fruits. 

2.  Age. 

a.  First  two  lower  central  in- 
cisors appear  between  five 
and  seven  months. 

b.  Four  upper  incisors  or  cut- 
ting teeth  between  eight  and 
ten  months. 

c.  Two  lower  lateral  incisors 
between  ten  and  twelve 
months. 

d.  Four  first  molars  or  double 
teeth  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  months. 

3.  Management  during  teething. 

a.  Hard  crusts  of  bread,  toast 
or  crackers  given  after 
nine  months  to  help  cut  teeth 
through  gums  and  help  jaws 
to  grow. 

4.  Care  of  teeth. 

a.  Should  be  washed  after  each 
meal,  at  first  with  gauze, 
and  later  with  a  small,  soft 
tooth  brush. 

H.  Baby's  exercise. 

1.  Kicking. 

a.  Should  be  allowed  to  kick 
and  stretch  with  only  shirt 
and  diaper  on. 

2.  Crawling  or  creeping. 

a.  Starts  about  seven  months. 


Readings: 

Infant  Care,  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  8, 
pp.  30-32. 

Discussion  and  notes. 
Projects: 

1.  Mount  picture  of  a  correctly 
shaped  tooth  brush. 

2.  Mount  pictures  of  suitable  things 
that  can  be  given  baby  to  bite  on 
while  teething. 


Readings: 

Infant  Care,  U.  S.  Bulletin 
pp.  34-36. 
.  Bundesen,  H.,  Our  Babies,  pp. 
Notes  and  discussion. 


No.  8, 
48-49. 
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b.  Creeping    pen    helps  keep 
liim  safe  from  harm. 

3.  Walking. 

a.   Starts  at  about  twelfth 
month. 

4.  Crying. 

a.  Moderate  amount  good  as 
helps  fill  lungs  with  air. 

b.  Causes  of  crying. 

1.  Hanger  and  thirst. 

2.  Discomfort  due  to: 

a.  Tight,  irritating  cloth- 
ing and  pins. 

b.  Wrong  feeding. 

c.  Uncomfortable  p  o  s  1  - 
tion. 

d.  Sickness. 

e.  Desire  for  attention. 


Amusement. 
1.  Toys. 

a.  Suitable 


toys. 


1.  Should  be  washable. 

2.  Large  enough  not  to  be 
swallowed  or  put  into 
nose  and  ears. 

3.  Light  enough  not  to  hurt 
him  when  he  hits  him- 
self. 

4.  Celluloid  rattles,  large 
rubber  ball,  rubber  toys, 
large  empty  spools, 
clothes  pins,  spoons,  etc. 

5.  All  toys  should  be 
washed  just  before  giving 
the  baby. 

b.   Unsuitable  toys. 

1.  Things  with  sharp  edges. 

2.  Loose  jointed  toys  with 
sharp  edges  which  easily 
break  off  and  may  be 
swallowed. 

3.  Painted  toys,  medicine 
bottles  or  powder  cans 
with  powder  in  them. 

4.  Wooly,  hairy  toys  which 
catch  dirt  and  filth. 

Play. 

a.  Correct  kind. 

1.  Baby  should  be  taken  up 
frequently  and  held 
quietly  in  mother's  arms 
in  various  comfortable  po- 
sitions. 

b.  Incorrect  kind. 

1.  Rolling,  tossing,  rocking, 
tickling  and  shaking  baby 
will  make  him  irritable 
and  restless. 

2.  Baby  should  not  be  kissed 
directly  on  mouth,  but 
rather  on  the  neck  or 
forehead. 


J.  Habits. 


Readings: 

Infant  Care,  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  S, 
pp.  37-38. 

Bundesen,  H.,  Our  Babies,  p.  36. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Show  class  suitable  toys  for  baby 
and  also  unsuitable  toys. 

Project: 

1.  Mount  pictures  in  note  book  of 
suitable  and  unsuitable  toys. 


Development  of  good  habits, 
a.  Regularity. 


Readings: 

Infant  Care, 
pp.  42-47. 


U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  8, 
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1.  Fed  at  regular  time  each 
day. 

2.  Put  to  sleep  at  regular 
time. 

3.  Bathed  daily  at  a  set 
hour, 

4.  Should  be  trained  as  soon 
as  possible. 

2.  Development  of  bad  habits. 

a.  Pacifiers. 

1.  Spoil  shape  of  mouth. 

2.  Carry  germs  into  baby's 
mouth. 

b.  Thumb  or  finger  sucking, 

1.  Spoils  baby's  mouth  and 
teeth. 

2,  Habit  may  be  broken  by 
tying  baby's  hands  or 
pinning  the  sleeve  over 
baby's  hands. 

Diseases. 

1.  Prevention. 

a.  Keep  baby  away  from 
crowds. 

b.  Keep  everyone  with  coughs, 
skin  rash,  etc.,  away  from 
baby. 

c.  Plenty  of  milk. 

d.  Plenty  of  sunshine  and  fresh 
air  at  all  times. 

e.  Cod  liver  oil  especially  dur- 
ing winter  months  to  prevent 
rickets. 

f.  Plenty  of  rest  and  sleep. 

2.  Common  diseases. 

a.  Croup. 

1.  Symptoms:  Hoarseness, 
barking  cough,  difficult 
hard,  noisy  breathing, 
especially  at  night. 

2.  Care  of:  Give  inhalant 
and  keep  in  warm  room. 

b.  Colic, 

1,  Symptoms:  Severe  pain 
in  stomach  caused  by  gas. 

2.  Care  of:  Put  a  hot  flan- 
nel cloth  or  bag  to  ab- 
domen, rub  stomach,  and 
give  warm  water  enema. 

c.  Prickly  heat. 

1.  Symptoms:  Fine  red  rash 
caused  by  heat. 

2.  Care  of:  Frequent  baths 
during  warm  weather  and 
very  little  clothing. 

d.  Convulsions. 

1.  Symptoms:  Slight  twitch- 
ing of  muscles  of  hands, 
feet,  face,  staring  of  eyes, 
stiffness  of  body,  sweat- 
ing of  face  and  blueness 
of  skin. 

2.  Care  of:  Call  doctor  at 
once,  give  enema,  put  him 
into  warm  bath  for  10  min- 
utes and  place  cold  cloth 


Bundesen,  H.,  Our  Babies,  pp.  50-51. 
Discussion  and  notes. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  up  a  daily  schedule  for 
baby's  feeding,  sleep  and  bath. 

2.  Mount  pictures  showing  methods 
of  breaking  baby  of  the  thumb 
sucking  habit. 


Readings: 

Infant  Care,  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  8, 
pp.  91-97. 

Bundesen,  H.,  Our  Babies,  pp.  54-61. 
Discussion  and  notes. 

Project: 

1.  Mount  pictures  illustrating  pre- 
ventives that  may  be  used  to  keep 
baby  from  becoming  ill,  such  as 
cod  liver  oil,  milk,  sunshine  and 
fresh  air,  rest  and  sleep,  etc. 
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at  his  head.  Then  wrap 
him  in  warm  blankets 
and  put  him  to  bed  with 
hot  water  bottles  at  feet. 

e.  Rickets. 

1.  Symptoms:  Much  sweat- 
ing around  head,  pale 
pasty  skin,  constipation, 
big  stomach,  beaded  ribs, 
bow  legs,  deformed,  nar- 
row chest  and  back. 

2.  Care  of:  Give  right  kind 
and  amount  of  food, 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  direct 
sunlight,  cod  liver  oil. 

f.  Scurvy. 

1.  Symptoms:  Poor  appetite, 
restless,  pale,  gums  bleed 
easily,  bleeding  under 
skin  and  occasional  fever. 

2.  Care  of:  Give  plenty  of 
fruit  juices,  especially 
orange  or  tomato  jaice. 

M.  Common  accidents. 

1.  Bumps  or  bruises. 

a.  Apply  cloths  wrung  out  in 
hot,  clean  water. 

2.  Cuts  or  scratches. 

a.  Apply  diluted  tincture  of 
iodine. 

b.  Cover  with  clean  sterile 
gauze. 

3.  Burns  and  scalds, 
a.  Apply  olive  oil. 

4.  Foreign  bodies. 

a.  If  child  has  swallowed  any- 
thing, hold  him  by  legs,  head 
downward,  and  gently  pat 
the  upper  part  of  back  sev- 
eral times. 

c.  Give  child  mashed  potato  or 
soft,  white  bread  rather  than 
physic. 

5.  Cat  or  dog  bites. 

a.  Care  for  wound  at  once. 

b.  Notify  Department  of  Health 
so  dog  can  be  watched  for 
symptoms  of  rabies. 

6.  Insect  bites. 

a.  Apply  wet  baking  soda  paste. 


Readings: 

Infant  Care,  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  8, 
pp.  90-91. 

Demonstration : 

1.  If  possible  have  nurse  demon- 
strate first  aid  measares  for  cuts, 
burns,  bruises,  etc. 

Project: 

1.  Mount  pictures  illustrating  the 
equipment  and  supplies  a  mother 
should  have  in  her  emergency 
kit  for  cats,  burns,  bruises,  etc. 

Materials  and  Supplies: 

1.  Magazines. 

2.  Nursing  bottles. 

3.  Equipment  for  baby's  bath. 

4.  Equipment  for  preparing  baby's 
milk. 

5.  Samples  of  baby's  garments. 

6.  Large  baby  doll,  on  which  to 
demonstrate. 

7.  Suitable  and  unsuitable  toys  for 
baby. 
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UNIT  TWO — CARE  OF  THE  RUN-ABOUT  OR  PRE-SCHOOL  CHILD. 

(Three  Weeks.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.   Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  food  requirements  of  the  run- 
about child. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  clothing  requirements  of  the  run- 
about child. 

3.  Appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  adequate  play  and  exer- 
cise for  the  pre-school  child. 

4.  Knowledge  of  ways  of  entertaining  younger  children. 

5.  An  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  developing  correct 
habits  in  the  pre-school  child, 

6.  An  understanding  of  correct  and  incorrect  discipline  in 
child  management. 

7.  A  knowledge  of  the  cause  and  prevention  of  objectionable 
habits  such  as  fear,  anger,  stealing,  lying,  and  jealousy. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Matthews,  M.  L.,  Elementary  Home 

Economics,  pp.  193-199. 

West,  M.,  Child  Care,  pp.  11-30. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  C  a  r  e  of  run-about  or  pre-school 
child. 
1.  Food. 

a.  Balanced  diet  each  day  should 
contain: 
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1.  Milk,  at  least  3  glasses. 

2.  Water,  preferably  between 
meals. 

3.  Eggs  (not  fried)  or  small 
amount  of  fish,  fowl  or 
meat,  preferably  scraped 
beef,  lamb,  minced  chick- 
en, or  bacon, 

4.  Bread,  whole  wheat,  gra- 
ham, well  baked  white 
bread,  dry  toast,  zwie- 
back, crackers  and  gra- 
ham crackers. 

5.  Cereal,  oat  meal,  farina, 
cream  of  wheat,  cornmeal, 
barley,  rice  or  any  well 
cooked  cereal, 

6.  Vegetables,  preferably 
mashed  or  minced  spin- 
ach, lettuce,  Swiss  chard, 
beets,  asparagus,  pota- 
toes, carrots,  string  beans, 
peas,  onions,  cauliflower, 
summer  squash  or  toma- 
toes, 

7.  Fruits,  scraped  or  mashed, 
fresh  fruits  in  season, 
stewed  prunes,  peaches, 
apricots,  figs,  apple  sauce, 
oranges  or  grapefruit. 

8.  Butter  should  be  used 
freely  in  child's  diet. 

9.  Sweets,  simple  desserts, 
custards,  junket,  b  1  a  n  c 
mange,  rice  pudding, 
cookies,  ice  cream,  cooked 
fruit.  Candy  should  only 
be  given  at  the  close  of 
a  meal. 

b.  Rules  for  feeding. 

1.  Should  be  taught  to  eat 
slowly  and  drink  but  lit- 
tle water  with  meals  and 
plenty  between  meals. 

2.  Teach  him  to  eat  what  is 
put  before  him  or  go 
hungry. 

3.  Give  him  no  fried  foods, 
pastry,  nuts,  corn,  pick- 
les, hot  breads,  griddle 
cakes,  waffles,  rice  cakes, 
tea  or  coffee. 

4.  No  food  between  meals. 

5.  Should  be  taught  to  brush 
teeth  after  each  meal  and 
before  going  to  bed, 

6.  Give  him  bottled  milk 
only,  and  keep  it  cool. 

Clothing. 

a.  Requirements. 

1.  Simple. 

2.  Light  in  weight. 

3.  Afford  perfect  freedom. 

b.  Kinds. 

1.  Cotton  shirts  of  soft 
weave. 


Demonstration : 

1.  If  possible,  prepare  foods  suitaljle 
for  run-about  child  as  a  class  dem- 
onstration. (Two  or  three  les- 
sons could  be  taken  for  this  and 
such  foods  as  scraped  beef,  pureed 
vegetables,  and  a  simple  dessert 
such  as  junket,  blanc  mange,  a 
rice  pudding,  could  be  prepared.) 

Projects: 

1.  Mount  pictures  of  suitable  foods 
for  the  run-about  child.  There 
could  be  one  page  of  suitable 
proteins,  i.  e.,  fish,  meat,  and  eggs, 
one  page  of  suitable  fruits  and 
vegetables,  one  page  of  suitable 
desserts,  etc. 

2.  Mount  a  picture  illustrating  foods 
that  the  child  should  not  have, 
such  as  coffee,  pastry,  corn,  etc. 

3.  Mount  pictures  illustrating  rules 
for  feeding  the  baby,  such  as 
brushing  teeth  after  meals,  drink- 
ing plenty  of  water  between 
meals,  etc. 


Reading: 

West,  M.,  Child  Care,  pp.  30-37. 
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2.  Cotton    drawers   of  soft 
weave  or  bloomers. 
'    3.  Waists  to  support  garters. 

4.  Petticoats  (white  or  flan- 
nel). 

5.  Night  drawers. 

6.  Rompers. 

7.  Dresses. 

8.  Hat  and  coat. 

9.  Shoes  and  stockings. 

a.  Shoes  should  conform 
to  natural  shape  of 
foot. 

b.  Should  be  well  fitting 
so  as  to  prevent  corns, 
blisters  and  enlarged 
joints. 

3.  Sleep. 

a.  Conditions  of  good  sleep. 

1.  Bed  must  be  comfortable 
and  clean. 

2.  Plenty  of  fresh  air. 

3.  Should  sleep  alone  rather 
than  with  adult. 

4.  None  of  clothing  worn 
during  day  should  be 
worn  at  night. 

b.  Amount  of  sleep. 

1.  At  least  twelve  hours  of 
sleep. 

2.  A  daily  nap  in  afternoon 
is  necessary  for  children 
under  four. 

4.  Play  and  exercise. 

a.  Out-of-door  play. 

1.  Sand  box,  safe  swings, 
small  gardening  opera- 
tions, playing  in  snow, 
climbing  and  running  af- 
ter a  ball  are  some  of 
the  more  simple  forms  of 
exercise. 

2.  Swimming,  skating,  bicy- 
cling, and  dancing  afford 
exercise  for  the  older 
children. 

b.  Indoor  play. 

1.  Play  room:  If  possible 
child  should  have  a  room 
furnished  with  simple, 
suitable  furniture  where 
he  can  play  and  keep  his 
toys. 

2.  Kinds  of  play. 

a.  Cutting  out  and  past- 
ing colored  magazine 
pictures. 

b.  Writing  and  drawing 
on  blackboard. 

c.  Wooden  boxes  may  be 
stores,  doll  houses, 
forts,  etc.,  and  chairs 
and  tables  may  be 
houses,  boats,  etc. 

d.  Mechanical  toys,  such 
as  trains,  horses,  dogs, 
etc. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  examples  of  suitable  cloth- 
ing for  children. 

2.  Show  class  pictures  of  suitable 
and  unsuitable  shoes  for  the  child. 

Project: 

1.  Mount  pictures  in  note  book  of 
suitable  clothes  for  the  child. 

2.  Mount  a  picture  of  suitable  shoes 
and  one  of  unsuitable  shoes  for 
the  child,  and  explain  why  they 
are  suitable  or  unsuitable. 

Reading: 

West,  M.,  Child  Care,  pp.  37-38. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Show  class  pictures  of  suitable 
and  unsuitable  sleeping  equip- 
ment for  the  child. 

Projects: 

1.  Mount  picture  of  a  suitable  room 
for  a  child. 

2.  Mount  a  picture  of  a  suitable  bed 
and  suitable  bedding  for  child. 


Reading: 

West,  M.,  Child  Care,  pp.  38-45. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  class  examples  of  suitable 
toys  for  the  run-about  child. 

2,  Demonstrate  to  class  simple  meth- 
ods of  amusing  the  child,  such 
as  cutting  and  pasting  pictures, 
blowing  soap  bubbles,  modeling 
in  plastic  material,  etc. 

Projects: 

1.  Mount  pictures  in  note  book  il- 
lustrating different  forms  of  out- 
door play,  such  as  running,  climb- 
ing, swinging,  skating,  etc. 

2.  Mount  pictures  in  note  book  il- 
lustrating different  forms  of  in- 
door play. 

3.  Mount  pictures  in  note  book  illus- 
trating suitable  and  unsuitable 
toys  for  run-about  child. 
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e.  Toy  vehicles,  such  as 
wagons,  carts,  tricycles 
and  carriages, 

f.  Blocks  (plain  and 
smooth)  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes  for 
building. 

g.  Playing  house, 

h.  Blowing  soap  bubbles. 

i.  Modeling  in  plastic 
material, 

5.  Discipline. 

a.  Parents  should  never  bribe 
child  to  make  him  obey. 

b.  Child  should  not  be  threat- 
ened unless  threat  is  car- 
ried out. 

c.  Parent  should  gain  confi- 
dence of  child. 

d.  Parents  should  stand  to- 
gether on  ideas  regarding 
child's  training. 

e.  Punishment. 

1.  Corporal  punishment,  espe- 

cially if  inflicted  in  anger 
usually  harmful  to  child. 

2.  Usually  best  to  deprive 
child  of  some  pleasure, 
such  as  going  on  a  picnic, 
going  to  a  party,  etc. 

6.  Habits, 
a.  Good. 

1.  Obedience. 

a.  Should  be  taught  at 
early  age. 

b.  Parents  must  make 
sure  commands  are 
reasonable  and  just. 

c.  Parents  should  avoid 
using  "don'ts"  and 
should  make  com- 
mands positive  rather 
than  negative. 

2.  Self-control, 

a.  Parents  should  set 
child  good  example  of 
self-control. 

b.  Parents  should  appar- 
ently disregard  chil- 
dren's temper,  tant- 
rum, or  put  him  to 
bed,  conveying  idea 
that  the  child  must  be 
ill  to  act  in  that  way. 

c.  Correct  physical  de- 
fects or  health  condi- 
tions which  may  be 
cause  of  temper  out- 
bursts. 

Truthfulness, 
a.  Parents  are  often  the 
cause  of  child's  lying 
by  their  petty  decep- 
tions to  obtain  good 
behavior  from  child. 


Readings: 
West,  M.,  Child  Care,  pp.  45-51. 
Thorn,   D.  A.,   Child  Management, 
pp.  3-6. 

Class  discussion. 
Project: 

Make  a  list  for  note  book,  of  "do's" 
and  "dont's"  for  parents  in  regard 
to  child  training,  and  illustrate  as 
many  of  these  as  possible. 


Reading: 

Thorn.  D.  A.,  Child  Management, 
pp.  1-3,  9-36. 

Projects: 

1,  Make  a  list  of  good  habits  in 
note  book,  and  tell  what  methods 
parents  should  use  to  build  up 
these  good  habits  in  child.  Illus- 
trate with  pictures  if  possible. 

2.  Make  list  of  objectionable  habits 
in  note  book,  and  tell  what  meth- 
ods parents  must  use  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  these  habits 
and  effect  a  cure  for  them  if  the 
habits  have  already  been  formed. 


3. 
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b.  Lying  often  caused  by- 
fear  of  punishment  or 
by  jealousy. 

c.  Truthfulness  may  be 
taught  by  giving  child 
environment  of  truth 
telling  and  by  demon- 
strating to  them  that 
lying  will  work  out  to 
their  disadvantage. 

Objectionable  habits. 

1.  Fear. 

a.  Objective  fears  are 
fears  of  things  that 
can  be  seen  or  heard, 
such  as  animals,  po- 
licemen, doctors,  guns, 
lightning,  etc. 

b.  Subjective  fears  are 
fears  of  things  that 
cannot  be  seen  or 
heard,  such  as  fear  of 
death,  fear  of  being 
deserted  by  parents, 
etc. 

c.  Children  often  imitate 
the  fears  of  their  pa- 
rents or  their  fear 
may  have  been  caused 
by  their  p  a  r  e  n  t  s' 
threats  of  rag  men, 
"bogy"  men,  etc., 

2.  Jealousy. 

a.  Often  caused  by  birth 
of  new  baby,  but  can 
be  overcome  if  child 
is  made  to  feel  that 
the  newcomer  is  the 
older  child's  respons- 
ibility. 

b.  Often  caused  by  play- 
ing up  merits  and 
abilities  of  one  child 

those   of  an- 


3. 


against 
other. 

Stealing. 

a.  Parents 


must  curb 
habit  as  soon  as  child 
is  able  to  differentiate 
his  property  rights 
from  those  of  others, 
b.  Stealing  may  be 
caused  by  revenge, 
jealousy,  or  desire  for 
adventure. 

Diseases. 

a.  Whooping  cough. 

1.  Symptoms:  Starts  with 
slight  cold,  running  nose, 
slight  fever,  hard  dry 
cough,  which  gradually 
becomes  worse  and  ends 
in  a  "whoop."  During 
"w  h  o  o  p"  face  becomes 
red,  eyes  stand  out,  and 
child  vomits  and  fights 
for  breath. 


Reading: 

Infant  Care,  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  8, 
pp.  91-97. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  list  for  note  book  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  following  dis- 
eases: Whooping  cough,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  chicken- 
pox,  infantile  paralysis  and  tuber- 
culosis. 
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b.  Measles. 

1.  Symptoms:  Sudden  sick- 
ness ten  days  after  ex- 
posure, sneezing,  running 
of  nose,  harsh  cough,  red 
watery  eyes,  fever, 
blotchy  red  spots,  first  on 
face,  then  spreading  over 
entire  body. 

c.  Scarlet  fever. 

1.  Symptoms:  Sudden  sick- 
ness within  five  days, 
vomiting,  high  fever,  chill, 
red,  sore  throat,  hot,  dry 
skin,  small  bright  red 
spots  on  skin  which  are 
close  together  and  cover 
most  of  body. 

d.  Diphtheria. 

1.  Symptoms:  Slowly  in- 
creasing sickness  two  to 
eight  days  after  exposure, 
at  times  listless,  at  times 
fussy  with  loss  of  appe- 
tite, slight  fever,  sore 
throat  and  discharge  from 
nose  and  hoarseness. 
Later,  gray  or  dirty  spots 
or  patches  on  sides  of 
throat,  windpipe  or  in 
nose. 

e.  Chicken  pox. 

1.  Symptoms:  Slight  fever, 
rash  first  appears  as 
raised  red  spots,  then  as 
watery  blisters,  then 
scales  or  crusts. 

f.  Infantile  paralysis. 

1.  Symptoms:  Usually  oc- 
cui's  in  summer,  begins 
seven  or  eight  days  after 
exposure,  fever,  vomiting, 
general  weakness,  head- 
ache, paralysis  in  neck, 
back,  hands  or  feet,  nerv- 
ous symptoms. 

g.  Tuberculosis. 

1.  Symptoms:  Usually  ac- 
quired from  contact  with 
open  case  of  tuberculosis, 
sometimes  contracted 
through  impure  milk. 


Final  Project: 

Each  girl  selects  one  topic  for  oral 
and  written  report  from  the  follow- 
ing list: 

1.  The  nursery. 

2.  The  infant's  food. 

3.  The  infant's  clothing. 

4.  Baby's  bath. 

5.  Planning  for  baby's  sleep. 

6.  The  baby's  teeth. 

7.  The  baby's  exercise. 

8.  Amusing  the  baby. 

9.  Habit  training  in  relation  to  the 
infant. 

10.  Infants'  diseases. 

11.  Common  accidents  of  childhood. 

12.  Food  for  the  pre-school  child, 

13.  Clothing  for  the  run-about  child. 

14.  Sleep  in  relation  to  the  run-about 
child. 

15.  Play  and  exercise  for  the  run- 
about child. 

16.  Teaching  the  child  personal 
health  habits. 

17.  Discipline  the  child. 

18.  The  development  of  good  habits 
in  the  child,  obedience,  self-con- 
trol, truthfulness. 

19.  The  prevention  and  cure  of  ob- 
jectionable habits,  fear,  jealousy, 
stealing,  anger,  lying  and  diso- 
bedience. 

20.  A  study  of  communicable  diseases 
in  relation  to  the  child:  Whoop- 
ing cough,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  chicken  pox,  infantile 
paralysis,  tuberculosis. 

Materials  and  Supplies: 

1.  Magazines. 

2.  Samples  of  suitable  garments  for 
the  run-about  child. 

3.  Pictures    of    correct    and  incor- 
rect shoes. 

4.  Pictures  of  suitable  and  unsuit- 
able sleeping  equipment  for  child. 

5.  Samples  of  suitable  toys  for  run- 
about child. 
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4  3  4. 

ELECTIVE  NINTH  GRADE. 

DRE5C^MAKIXG. 
Introduction. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

•  To  give  the  girl  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  hygienic, 
economic  and  aesthetic  standards  in  dress. 

II.  gent:ral  topical  analysis: 

Unit  One — The  Study  of  Textiles — Wool. 

Unit  Two — The  Making  of  a  Simple  Woolen  Dress. 

UNIT  ONE — THE  STUDY  OF  WOOL. 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  judge  woolen  fabrics. 

2.  Knowledge  of  simple  tests  of  these  fabrics. 

3.  Some  knowledge  of  the  production  of  wool,  and  of  cloth 
manufacture. 

4.  To  give  an  appreciation  of  textile  fabrics  from  a  historical 
and  geographical  standpoint. 

II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 
Content 

A.  StJdy  of  wool. 

1.  Source, 
a.  Sheep. 

2.  Fiber. 

a.  Characteristics. 

1.  Wavy. 

2,  Fine,  with  lustre. 

b.  Quality. 

1.  Fine, 
a.  Merino. 

2.  Soft. 

a.  Camel. 

b.  Angora   goat  of  Asia 
Minor. 

c.  Alpaca  and  llama  from 
Pern  and  ChilL 

c.  Length. 
1.  Varies  in  length  and  fine- 
ness. 

a.  Long.  10  in. 

b.  Short,  H  in. 

d.  Use. 

1.  Coarse. 

a.  Carpets. 

b.  Knittins. 

2.  Short, 
a.  Clothing. 

3.  Long. 

a.  Serge. 

b.  Homespuns. 
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Procedures  and  Materials 
Reading : 

McGowan  and  Waite.  Textiles  and 
Cloth,  pp.  123-153. 


Demonstration : 
Wool  exhibits. 


3.  Industry. 

a.  Shearing. 

1.  Time:  April  or  May. 

2.  Clipped  with  machines  or 
by  hand. 

3.  Each  fleece  tied,  put  in 
bags  and  shipped. 

b.  Manufacture. 

1.  Sorting. 

2.  Scouring. 

3.  Oiling,  blending  and  card- 
ing. 

4.  Combing. 

5.  Drawing  and  spinning. 

6.  Weaves. 

7.  Blending. 

a.  Old  wool  mixed  with 
new. 

b.  Wool  substitutes: 
Shoddy. 
Felting. 

Mungo. 
Flocks. 

c.  Countries  raising  wool. 

1.  United  States. 

a.  Montana. 

b.  Idaho. 

c.  Wyoming. 

d.  Oregon. 

2.  Australia. 

3.  England. 

4.  South  America. 

5.  South  Africa. 

6.  Germany. 

4.  Samples  of  woolen  material. 

a.  Serge. 

b.  Felt  and  flannel. 

c.  Broadcloth. 

d.  Cashmere. 

e.  Homespun  and  tweed. 

f.  Mohair. 

5.  Tests  for  wool. 

a.  Burning. 

1.  Burns  slowly. 

2.  Chars. 

3.  Smells  like  burned  feath- 
ers. 

b.  For  cotton. 

1.  Boil  in  5%  solution  caus- 
tic potash  for  15  minutes; 
if  any  is  left  it  is  cotton. 

c.  Microscope. 

1.  Serrated  surface. 


Reading: 

Small,  How  to  Know  Textiles,  pp. 
243-269. 


Demonstration : 

Pictures  of  different  steps  in  in- 
dustry. 


Project: 

1.  Write   paper   on   wool  for  note 
book. 


Project: 

1.  Samples  for  note  book  of  woolen 
materials  with  weave,  width  and 
cost. 


Reading: 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  443-446. 


Demonstration: 

1.  Test  sample  of  fine  wool. 

2.  Test  sample  of  mixture  of  wool 
and  cotton. 


Bibliography. 

I.  References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  McGowan  and  Waite:     Textiles  and  Clothing.    1925.    Macmillan  Co.  pp. 
123-153. 
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pp.  373-374;  377-382;  443-446. 

II.  References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Small,  Cassie:   How  to  Know  Textiles.  1925.  Ginn  &  Co. 

2.  Dyer,  Eliz.:   Textile  Fabrics.  Rev.  1927.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

3.  Woolman,  Mary:    Clothing.  Choice,  Care  and  Cost.  1922.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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4.  Kinne  &  Cooley:   Shelter  and  Clothing.  1919.   Macmillan  Co. 

5.  Denny,  Grace:  Fabrics  and  How  to  Know  Them.  1923.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

6.  Woolman,  Mary  and  McGowan:    Textiles.   1925.   Macmillan  Co. 

7.  Gibbs,  Charlotte:   Household  Textiles.   1912.  Whitcomb  &  Barrows. 

8.  Carpenter:  How  the  World  is  Clothed.  1908.  American  Book  Co. 


Bulletins. 

1.  Tilsworth.  Bertha:     Hints  on  Choosing  Textiles.     Series  No.  1,  (1913). 
Cornell  Reading  Courses.     Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  X.  Y. 

2.  Fabrics:     How  to  Buy  Then.     No.  402,   (1922).     University  of  Nebr. 
Extension. 

3.  Textiles:     Their   Care   and   Use.    Home   Economics.    Bulletin   No.  4, 
(1914).     Iowa  State  College. 

4.  Shaw:     From  Wool  to  Cloth.     American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston. 


I  XIT  TAVO — THE  >L\KIXG  OF  A  S^TMPLE  WOOLEX  DRESS. 

I.     Specific  Objectives: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  select  suitable  materials  and  pattern  for  own 
type. 

2.  To  develop  pride  in  being  appropriately  and  becomingly 
dressed. 

3.  Ability  to  use  more  speed  in  executing  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  sewing. 

4.  Knowledge  of  the  cost  of  clothing  a  girl,  and  the  necessity 
of  keeping  within  one's  allowance. 

5.  To  impress  upon  the  girl  the  folly  of  being  a  slave  to 
fashion. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  Construction  of  garment. 

1.  Taking  measurements. 

2.  Pattern. 

a.  Selection. 

1,  Suitable  to  type. 

2.  Simple. 

b.  Cutting  and  basting. 

c.  Fitting. 

1.  Shoulders. 

2.  Bust. 

3.  Neck. 

4.  Sleeves. 

3.  Seam  selection,  overcasted. 

4.  Finishes. 

a.  Self-trimming. 

1.  Bindings. 

2.  Pipings. 

3.  Facings. 

4.  Buttons  and  buttonholes, 

5.  Pockets. 

6.  Arrowheads. 

b.  Braids. 

c.  Contrasting  materials. 

d.  Machine  made  trimmings. 

5.  Hem. 

a.  Made  even. 

b.  Basted. 

1.  At  bottom. 

2.  At  top. 

6.  Pressing. 

7.  Scoring  finished  garment. 

a.  In  relation  to  good  taste. 

b.  In    relation    to  ready-made 
garment  as  to: 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Reading : 

Trilling  and  Williams.  A  Girl's  Prob- 
lems in  Home  Economics,  pp.  167- 
184. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Fitting. 

2.  Finishes — such  as  Arrowheads, 
etc. 

3.  Review  evening  of  dress  at  bot- 
tom. 

Projects: 

1.  Select  pattern. 

2.  Estimate  amount  material. 

3.  Cut  and  baste. 

4.  Make  garment. 
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1.  Quality    and    amount  of 
material. 

2.  Time  of  making. 

3.  Effort. 

4.  Cost. 

5.  Style  and  fit. 

8.  Care  of  woolen  garments. 

a.  Brushing. 

b.  Airing. 

c.  Cleaning. 

1.  Spots. 

2.  Dry  cleaning. 

3.  Washing. 

a.  Mild  soap. 

b.  Water   of  same  tem- 
perature. 

c.  Pressing. 

d.  Mending. 

e.  Dress  cover  for  closet. 

f.  Storing. 

1.  prevention  of  moths. 


Reading: 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith,  Science  of 
Everyday  Life,  pp.  324-347. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Cleaning  of  spots  on  woolen  fab- 
rics. 

2.  Pressing. 

Project: 

Bring  some  article  from  home  to 
clean,  mend  (if  necessary)  and 
press. 


NOTE:   Before  beginning  this  unit,  review  costume  design  of  High  Eight. 
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ELECTIVE — COOKING  FOR  PLEASURE. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  create  a  desire  to  apply  at  home,  knowledge  gained  in  pre- 
paration of  foods  and  to  increase  skill  in  manipulation. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Cooking  for  Pleasure — Eighteen  weeks. 

UNIT  ONE — COOKING  FOR  PLEASURE. 

(Eighteen  Weeks.) 
L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Appreciation  of  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  foods. 

2.  To  give  further  knowledge  and  to  develop  further  ability  in 
food  preparation  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  apprecia- 
tion of  well  cooked  food. 

3.  Greater  skill  in  manipulation. 


11.     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Quick  breads  with  variations. 

1.  Baking  powder  biscuits. 

a.  Flour. 

1.  Source. 

2.  Value. 

3.  Sifting. 

4.  Measuring. 

5.  Kinds. 

b.  Mixing  biscuits. 

1.  Care. 

2.  Method. 

3.  Dropping  or  rolling. 

c.  Baking. 

1.  Preparation  of  pans. 

2.  Oven. 

a.  When  to  light. 

b.  Temperature. 

3.  Testing. 

d.  Variations. 

1.  Biscuits. 

a.  Nuts. 

b.  Cheese. 

c.  Orange. 

2.  Biscuit  dough  products. 

a.  Coffee-cake. 

b.  Short  cakes. 

c.  Cinnamon  or  fruit  rolls. 

d.  Fruit  dumplings. 

2.  Muffins. 

a.  Kinds. 

1.  Wheat. 

2.  Graham. 

3.  Oatmeal. 

4.  Whole  Wheat. 

5.  Corn  Meal. 

6.  Bran. 

b.  Food  value. 

c.  Leavening  agents. 

1.  Baking  powder  with  sweet 
milk, 

2.  Soda  with  sour  milk. 

3.  Beaten  egg. 

d.  Preparation. 

1.  Care  in  measuring. 

2.  Method  of  combining. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Reading : 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  Anyone 
Can  Bake,  pp.  10-12,  16. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Pictures  of  steps  in  making  bis- 
cuits. 

2.  Measuring,  cutting  in  fat,  mixing, 
adding  milk. 

3.  Testing  oven  with  paper. 

Projects: 

1.  Biscuit  making  of  several  varie- 
ties. 

2.  Biscuit  dough  products. 

3.  Review  flour. 

a.  Manufacturing. 

b.  Kinds. 

4.  Review  baking  powder. 

a.  Composition. 

b.  Kinds. 


Reading : 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  Any  One 
Can  Bake,  pp.  28-31. 

Project: 
Muffin  making  with  variations. 
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3.  Oven  temperature. 

4.  Baking, 
e.  Variations. 

1.  Addition  of  fruit. 

2.  Cereal. 

3.  Surprise. 

4.  Jam. 

5.  Orange  marmalade. 

3.  Pop  overs. 

a.  Batter. 
1.  Thin. 

b.  Pans. 

1.  Very  hot. 

2.  Well  greased. 

c.  Baking. 

1.  Bake  thoroughly  in  mod- 
erate oven. 

4.  Waffles. 

a.  Batter. 
1.  Thin. 

b.  Baking. 

1.  Iron  well  heated. 

2.  Uniform  temperature. 

5.  Batter  Cakes, 
a.  Kinds. 

1.  Plain. 

2.  Cereal. 

3.  Fruit. 

6.  Pastry. 

a.  Essentials  of  good  pastry. 

1.  Good  shortening. 

2.  Cold  ingredients. 

3.  Pastry  flour. 

4.  Salt  for  flavor. 

b.  Tough  pastry  caused  by: 

1.  Too  little  fat  in  propor- 
tion to  flour, 

2.  Too  much  water  and  flour. 

3.  Too  much  handling. 

4.  Too  slow  an  oven  in  bak- 
ing. 

c.  Digestibility. 

d.  Steps  in  preparation. 

1.  Measuring  and  sifting  of 
dry  ingredients. 

2.  Cutting  in  fat. 

3.  Addition  of  water. 

4.  Rolling. 

5.  Putting  in  pan. 

e.  Kinds. 

1.  Two  crust. 

2.  One  crust. 

a.  Lower  crust. 

b.  Lower  crust. 

f.  Left  over  pastry. 

1.  Cheese  straws. 

2.  Pastry  crisps. 

a.  Sprinkle  squares  or 
oblongs  with  cinnamon 
and  sugar,  and  bake. 

3.  Tarts. 

7.  Deep  fat  frying, 
a.  Pats. 

1.  Sources. 

a.  Animal. 

b.  Vegetable. 


Reading : 

Bailey,  Foods,  Preparation  and  Serv- 
ing, pp.  111-121. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Preparation  and  heating  of  irons. 

2.  If  possible,  demonstrate  use  of 
electric  waffle  iron. 

Projects: 

1.  Preparation  and  serving  of  thin 
batter  products. 

2.  Making  of  syrup. 

3.  Find  out  the  prices  of  different 
brands  of  syrup. 

Readings: 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  Any  One 
Can  Bake,  pp.  81-85. 
Bailey,  Foods,  Preparation  and  Serv- 
ing, pp.  452-460. 
Local  Lesson  Book,  pp.  28-29. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Cutting  in  fat. 

2.  Addition  of  water. 

3.  Rolling. 

4.  Putting  in  pan,  etc. 
Projects: 

1.  Preparation  and  serving  of  one 
and  two  crust  pies,  tarts,  cheese 
straws,  etc. 

2.  If  possible,  find  pictures  for  note 
book  of  proper  manipulation. 

3.  Write  a  paragraph  giving  some 
reasons  why  you  think  pastry  is 
indigestible. 


Readings: 

Local  Lesson  Book  p.  17. 
Bailey,  Foods,  Preparation  and  Serv- 
ing, pp.  190-203. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  Any  One 
Can  Bake,  pp.  56-59. 
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b.  Tests  for  frying  temperatures. 

1.  Cooked  mixtures. 

2.  Uncooked  mixtures. 

c.  Cautions. 

1.  Use  iron  kettle  with  firm 
base. 

2.  Do  not  let  fat  smoke, 

3.  Do  not  fry  too  large  quan- 
tity at  one  time. 

4.  Drain  foods  on  soft  paper. 

5.  Use  eggs  and  crumbs  to 
cover  mixture  likely  to  ab- 
sorb fat. 

d.  Care  of: 

1.  Strain  through  cheese 
cloth. 

2.  Keep  covered  in  cold 
place. 

8.  Cookies. 

a.  Types. 

1.  Rolled. 

a.  Plain. 

b.  Frosted. 

2.  Dropped. 

3.  Ice  box. 

a.  Dough  rolled,  chilled 
over  night,  dried  and 
baked. 

b.  Method  of  combining  ingredi- 
ents. 

c.  Rolling  and  cutting. 

1.  Use  as  little  flour  as  pos- 
sible on  board. 

2.  Handle  dough  as  little  as 
possible. 

3.  Roll  out  small  portion  at 
time. 

4.  Cool  on  wire  rack. 

d.  Baking. 

1.  Temperature  of  oven. 

e.  Variations. 

1.  Different  flavors. 

2.  Different  flours. 

3.  Nuts,  cocoanut. 

4.  Brown  sugar  or  molasses. 

5.  Icings. 

6.  Fillings. 

7.  Cutting  in  fancy  shapes, 

9.  Cakes  (Butter). 

a.  Types  of  cakes. 

1.  Those  made  with  shorten- 
ing. 

2.  Those  made  without  short- 
ening, 

b.  Method  of  combining  butter 
cake, 

c.  Baking. 

1.  Preparation  of  pans. 

2.  Correct  oven  temperature, 
a.  Depends  upon  type  of 

mixture  and  size  of 
cake. 

3.  Tests  for  sufficient  bak- 
ing. 

4.  Care  after  baking. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Suitable  utensils. 

2.  Temperature  of  fat. 

Project: 

1,  Preparation  and  frying  of  dough- 
nuts, fritters,  croquettes,  etc. 


Readings: 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co,,  Any  One 

Can  Bake,  pp,  42-43. 

Bailey,  Preparation  and  Serving,  pp. 

318-324. 

Camp  Fire:  Home,  p.  119. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Rolling  of  dough, 

2.  Testing  oven, 

3.  Method  of  removing  from  pan. 
Projects: 

1,  Preparation  and  baking  of  sev- 
eral types  of  cookies, 

2,  If  near  Christmas  time,  make 
cookies  for  gifts  and  pack  attrac- 
tively in  gay  boxes  (home  proj- 
ect), 

3,  Plan  box  for: 

a.  An  aged  person. 

b.  A  friend  of  your  age. 


Readings: 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co,,  Any  One 
Can  Bake,  pp,  33-39. 
Bailey,  Foods,  Preparation  and  Serv- 
ing, pp,  302-317. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Baking  temperatures. 

2.  Charts  of  manipulation. 

3.  Bake  small  cakes. 

a.  Much  beating, 

b.  Little  beating. 
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d.  Points  of  a  good  cake. 

1.  Smooth  on  top. 

2.  Evenly  browned. 

3.  Fine  grain. 

4.  Moist  inside  but  not 
sticky. 

e.  Causes  of  poor  cake. 

1.  Too  much  flour. 

a.  Rises  unevenly. 

b.  Cracks. 

2.  Too  much  sugar, 

a.  Crumbles. 

b.  Crust  sticky  and  tough. 

3.  Careless  manipulation. 

a.  Too  much  beating 
causes  a  tough  mix- 
ture. 

b.  Too  little  beating 
causes  a  coarse  grain. 

4.  Falling  caused  by: 

a.  Slow  oven. 

b.  Too  little  flour. 

c.  Moving  cake  before  it 
is  set. 

f.  Variations. 

1.  Baking  in  different  forms 
as: 

a.  Layer. 

b.  Loaf. 

c.  Cup. 

2.  Different  flavors. 

3.  Addition  of  nuts,  spices, 
chocolate,  etc. 

4.  Different  icings. 

5.  Use  of: 

a.  Egg  yolks  only. 

b.  Egg  whites  only. 

10.  Sponge  cake. 

a.  Method  of  combining. 

1.  Preparation  of  dry  ingredi- 
ents and  eggs. 

2.  Cutting  in  egg  whites. 

3.  Pan  ungreased. 

4.  Baking. 

a.  Temperature  of  oven. 

5.  Removal  from  pan. 

6.  "Cutting." 

b.  Variations. 

1.  Jelly  or  chocolate  rolls. 

2.  Boston  cream  pie. 

3.  Upside  down  cake. 

11.  Frosting  or  icings. 

a.  Kinds. 

1.  Uncooked. 

a.  With  egg. 

b.  Without  egg. 

2.  Cooked. 

a.  Boiled  syrup  with  egg 
white. 

b.  Cream  or  fudge  filling. 

b.  Suggestions  for  boiled  frost- 
ing. 

1.  Cream  of  tartar  boiled 
with  syrup  will  give  a 
smoother  consistency. 


Projects: 

1.  Cake  making,  with  variations. 

a.  Cup. 

b.  Layer. 

c.  Loaf. 

2.  Compute  the  cost  of  a  layer  cake. 

3.  Compare  home  product  with  bak- 
ery as  to: 

a.  Quality. 

b.  Cost. 

c.  Flavor,  etc. 


Readings: 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  Any  One 
Can  Bake,  pp.  46-53. 
Bailey,  Foods,  Preparation  and  Serv- 
ing, pp.  302-306. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Temperature  of  oven. 

2.  "Cutting  in"  of  egg  whites. 


Project: 

Making  of  Sponge  cake  and  varia 
tions. 
Reading: 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  Any  One 
Can  Bake,  pp.  88-89. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Threading  of  syrup. 

2.  Use  of  thermometer. 

3.  Use  of  paper  tube  in  decorating 
cakes. 
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2.  Cover  first  few  minutes 
to  melt  crystals  on  side 
of  pan. 

3.  Do  not  stir  after  syrup 
begins  to  boil. 

4.  Cook  until  it  threads — 
238°  F. 

5.  Beat  eggs — whites  stiff 
but  not  dry. 

6.  Use  knife  as  little  as  pos- 
sible when  frosting  cake. 

7.  Use  knife  dipped  in  hot 
water  w^hen  cutting  iced 
cake. 

c.  Variations. 

1.  Add  chocolate,  nuts, 
marshmallows,  cocoanut, 
fruit. 

2.  Use  coloring. 

3.  Coffee  in  place  of  water. 

d.  Cake  decorations. 

1.  Making  of  paper  tube. 

2.  Use  of  paper  tube. 

12.  Ice  cream  and  sherbets. 
See  Low  Nine. 


13.  Candies. 

a.  Sugar. 

1.  In  candy  cookery  sugar  is 
divided  into  two  classes. 

a.  Granulated. 

1.  Cane. 

2.  Beet. 

3.  Brown. 

4.  Maple. 

b.  Glucose. 

1.  Less  sweet. 

2.  Crystallizes  less 
easily. 

b.  Important   points   in  candy 
cookery. 

1.  Use  cream  of  tartar  or 
glucose. 

2.  Crystallization  (causes). 

a.  A.  crystal  of  sugar  may 
cause  whole  mass  to 
crystallize. 

b.  If  stirred  while  cook- 
ing. 

c.  Stirring  while  too  hot. 

d.  Cooling  too  suddenly. 

c.  Temperature. 

1.  Thermometer  gives  best 
results. 

a.  Bulb  covered. 

b.  Bulb  must  not  touch 
pan. 

2.  Cold  water  testing. 

a.  Thread,  230°  F. 

b.  Soft  ball,  236°  F. 

c.  Hard  ball,  252°  F. 


Project: 

1.  Icing  of  various  kinds  for  cakes. 


Reading: 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  Any  One 
Can  Bake,  pp.  70-71. 

Reading: 

See  Low  Nine. 

Project: 

Preparation  and  freezing  of  differ- 
ent varieties  than  those  given  in 
required  work. 

Readings: 

Matthews,  Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pp.  271-273. 
Bailey,  Foods,  Preparation  and  Serv- 
ing, pp.  85-90,  204-207. 
Camp  Fire:  Home,  p.  120. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Different  stages  in  candy  cookery. 

a.  Thread. 

b.  Soft  ball,  etc. 

2.  Add  a  few  crystals  to  spoon  of 
heavy  syrup.  Notice  what  hap- 
pens. 

3.  Method  of  wiping  crystals  from 
side  of  sauce  pan. 


Projects: 

1.  Candy  cookery. 

2.  Candied  nuts. 

3.  Candied  peel. 
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d.  Crack,  270°  F. 

e.  Hard  crack,  293°  F. 

f.  Caramel,  310°  F. 

14.  Salted  nuts. 

a.  Blanching  (almonds). 

1,  Boil  shelled  nuts  one  or 
two  minutes. 

2.  Let  stand  in  cold  water 
over  night. 

b.  Browning. 

1.  Frying. 

2.  Sauteing. 

c.  Serving. 


4.  Compare  home-made  candy  with 
factory-made  as  to: 

a.  Purity. 

b.  Cost. 

Projects: 

1.  Blanch  and  fry  almonds  or  pea- 
nuts. 

2.  Compare  with  those  sold  in  stores 
as  to: 

a.  Cost. 

b.  Quality. 

c.  Freshness. 
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EMBROIDERY.  ^ 

This  course  is  embroidery  must  be  preceded  by  a  course  in  the  art 
department  on  color  and  design  as  applied  to  embroidery.  In  the  pre- 
requisite course  designs  suitable  for  household  linens  are  made  and  colored 
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so  that  the  girl  will  have  plenty  of  material  from  which  to  select  the  design 
and  colors  for  her  actual  embroidery  problem. 

EMBROIDERY — ELECTIVE. 
Introduction. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

An  understanding  of  simple  decorative  stitches  which  give  an 
artistic  touch  to  household  linens. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Simple  Decorative  Stitches  Suitable  for  Household  Linens. 


UNIT  OXE — SIMPLE  DECOR ATRT]  STITCHES  SUITABLE  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD LINENS. 

1.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  materials  and  equipment  necessary 
for  successful  embroidery  work. 

2.  An  appreciation  of  the  artistic  value  of  simple  embroidery 
designs  as  applied  to  household  linens. 

3.  A  skill  in  working  various  simple  embroidery  stitches 
such  as  chain  stitch,  outline  stitch,  darning,  feather  stitch, 
etc. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

Simple   embroidery  stitches,  suit- 
able for  household  linens. 
1.  Necessary  equipment. 

a.  Needles. 

1.  Crewel. 

a.  Large  eye  so  that  silk 
is  not  rubbed  in  thread- 
ing, and  it  can  make 
way  for  thread  to  pass 
smoothly  through  the 
material. 

b.  Thimble. 

1.  An  old  one   worn  quite 
smooth  is  best. 

c.  Scissors. 

1.  Strong. 

2.  Short. 

3.  Pointed. 

d.  Pins. 

1.   Steel  ones. 

e.  Tape  measure. 

f.  Hoop. 

1.  Princess  embroidery  hoop 
is  best. 

g.  Carbon    paper,  perforating 
machine,  stamping  powder. 

h.  Embroidery    magazines  for 
designs  and  stitches. 

i.  Embroidery  threads. 

1.  Silk  floss. 

a.  Made  of  pure  silk  and 
highly  lustrous. 

b.  Used  only  on  materi- 
als not  laundered,  such 
as  wool  and  silk. 

2.  Artificial  silk  floss. 

a.  Superior  to  real  silk 
in  wearing  qualities. 

b.  Used  on  silk  and  wool 
materials. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Kinne  and  C  o  o  1  e  y,  Shelter  and 
Clothing,  p.  266. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  class  suitable  embroidery 
needles. 

2.  Show  class  suitable  kind  of  scis- 
sors to  used  for  embroidery  work. 

3.  Show  class  suitable  and  unsuit- 
able embroidery  hoops. 

4.  Demonstrate  to  class  the  proper 
method  of  using  carbon  paper. 

5.  Show  class  different  kinds  of  em- 
broidery threads,  rope  silk,  arti- 
ficial silk,  mercerized  cotton,  and 
wool. 


Project: 

Each  member  of  the  class  assembles 
the  necessary  embroidery  equip- 
ment needed  for  her  problem. 
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3.  Mercerized  cotton  floss. 

a.  Popular  for  its  dur- 
ability and  inexpens- 
iveness. 

b.  Unharmed  by  laund- 
ering. 

c.  Has  lustrous,  silk-like 
finisb. 

d.  Used  on  cotton  ma- 
terial. 

4.  Wool  yarns. 

a.  Are  soft  and  fuzzy. 

b.  Used  on  silk  wool  and 
if  colors  are  fast,  on 
cotton  materials. 

List  of  household  linens  that 
may  be  made  and  embroidered. 

a.  Towels. 

1.   Hand  or  guest  towels. 

a.  Kind  of  material. 

1.  Huck  toweling. 

2.  Linen. 

3.  Huckaback. 

b.  Amount  of  material. 

1.  27"   long   and  16'' 
wide. 

b.  Table  cloth  and  napkins. 
1.  Kinds  of  material. 

a.  Linen. 
Pamico. 
Indian  head. 
Unbleached  muslin. 
Flour  sacking. 
Amount  of  material, 
a.  Depends    on    size  of 
table  for  which  it  is 
to  be  used. 
White  Indian  head  and 
unbleached  muslin 
comes    in  different 
widths,  and  this  should 
be  taken  into  consid- 
eration if  the  table  is 
wide. 

c.  Napkins  usually  be- 
t  w  e  e  n  10"  and  12" 
square  when  finished. 

Table  runner  and  bureau 
scarf. 

1.  Kinds  of  material. 

a.  Linen  crash. 

b.  Pamico. 

c.  Indian  head. 

d.  Flour  sacking. 

e.  Unbleached  muslin. 

2.  Amount  of  material. 

a.  From  one  to  one  and 
three-fourths  yards 
long  by  15"  to  18" 
wide. 

b.  Two  girls  can  buy 
material  together  and 
cut  it  through  the  cen- 
ter fold. 

Pillow. 

1.  Kind  of  material. 


b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


b. 


Readings: 
Elder,  M.,  Decorative  Stitches,  pp. 
11-12. 

Kinne  and  C  o  o  1  e  y,  Shelter  anl 
Clothing,  pp.  266-273. 

Demonstration: 

1.  Show  class  samples  of  linen, 
pamico  cloth,  Indian  head,  huck- 
aback  unbleached  muslin,  and 
flour  sacking,  with  width  and 
price  of  each. 

Project: 

1.  Each  girl  after  consulting  her 
mother,  decides  which  article  will 
be  most  useful  for  her  home.  She 
then  selects  the  kind  of  material 
she  wishes  to  use,  and  decides  oi 
the  amount  required  for  her  prob- 
lem. 
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a.  Linen  crash. 

b.  Pamico. 

c.  Indian  head. 

2.  Amount  of  material. 

a.  Square  pillow  requires: 
one-half  yard  if  ma- 
terial is  36"  wide. 

b.  Oblong  pillow  requires 
three-fourths  yard  if 
material  is  36"  wide. 

e.  Vanity  sets. 

1.  Kind  of  material. 

a.  Linen. 

b.  Pamico. 

c.  Indian  head. 

d.  Unbleached  muslin. 

2.  Amount  of  material. 

a.  About  three-quarters 
yard  required. 

Simple  embroidery  stitches. 

a.  Darning  stitch, 

1.  Made  with  rows  of  even 
and  uneven  running 
stitches  so  placed  that 
the  stitches  of  alternate 
rows  come  under  the 
spaces  of  the  row  above. 

2.  Huckaback  toweling 
sometimes  used  as  a  basis 
for  darning  decoration. 

3.  Is  a  useful  way  of  filling 
in  a  space,  and  making  a 
figure  stand  out  in  re- 
lief. 

b.  Chain  stitch. 

1.  Found  in  oriental  em- 
broideries. 

2.  Resembles  links  of  a 
chain,  and  is  used  to  out- 
line a  design. 

3.  Is  made  by  bringing 
needle  to  the  right  side  on 
the  line  of  work,  holding 
thread  with  thumb  left 
hand  and  replacing  needle 
in  same  hole  from  which 
thread  was  first  drawn. 
The  needle  is  then  drawn 
through  the  loop  formed. 

4.  The  loops  should  lie  flat, 
and  the  stitches  should 
be  even. 

c.  Feather  stitching. 

1.  Used  to  outline  design 
or  at  the  top  of  a  hem. 

2.  Is  usually  best  to  run  a 
basting  thread  along  line 
to  be  featherstitched  as 
a  guide. 

3.  Stitch  is  made  toward 
worker ;  bring  needle 
through  in  the  line  and 
hold  thread  down  on  line 
with  left  thumb.  Insert 
needle  for  short,  slanting 
stitch  to  left  of  line  point- 


Readings  : 
Baldt,  L.,  Clothing  for  Women,  pp. 
406-410. 

Kinne  and  C  o  o  1  e  y,  Shelter  and 
Clothing,  pp.  260-264. 
Elder,  M.,  Decorative  Stitches,  pp. 
4,  5,  7,  9. 

Brandon,  Jones,  A.,  Simple  stitch 
patterns  for  embroidery,  pp.  2-8, 
15-39. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  class  method  of  making 
various  embroidery  stitches. 

2.  Show  class  actual  application  of 
these  stitches  on  household  lin- 
ens or  in  picture  illustrations. 

Projects: 

1.  Each  girl  makes  a  small  sampler 
with  a  row  of  each  stitch  on  it — 
darning  stitch,  chain  stitch,  feath- 
er stitch,  Fi'ench  knot,  etc. 

2.  Each  girl  selects  a  design  from 
those  she  made  in  the  art  course, 
which  is  suitable  for  her  own 
partic.ilar  problem,  and  traces  it 
on  her  material  by  means  of  car- 
bon paper.  She  decides  which 
stitches  she  will  use  to  embroider 
it,  and  the  kind,  amount,  and 
color  of  embroidery  threads  she 
will  require  for  her  problem. 
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ing  toward  right.  Draw 
needle  through  so  thread 
looped  will  be  flat.  Then 
with  thread  again  on  the 
line,  take  slanting  stitch 
at  the  right  toward  the 
left. 

4.  The  stitch  must  be  done 
evenly  to  produce  a  pleas- 
ing effect. 

d.  French  knots. 

1.  Used  for  centers  of  flow- 
ers, for  filling  in  a  space 
enclosed  by  outline  or 
other  stitch,  or  in  com- 
b  i  n  a  t  i  o  n  with  feather 
stitch,  catch  stitch,  etc., 
for  variation, 

2.  To  make,  bring  thread 
up  through  cloth  in  place 
knot  is  to  appear,  then 
take  a  slight  back  stitch 
and  with  needle  protrud- 
ing from  cloth,  wind 
thread  around  needle  two 
or  three  times.  Draw 
needle  through  cloth, 
holding  coils  of  thread 
close  with  left  thumb.  In- 
sert needle  again  in  edge 
of  coil  in  same  place  to 
hold  securely.  Pass  needle, 
without  cutting  thread,  to 
next  place  where  knot  is 
to  be  made. 

e.  Lazydaisy  stitch. 

1.  Used  with  French  knots. 

2.  Is  made  by  drawing 
needle  to  the  right  side; 
forming  a  loop  of  thread, 
and  replacing  needle  in 
same  hole.  The  opposite 
end  of  loop  is  caught  with 
a  tiny  over-stitch. 

f.  Outline  stitch. 

1.  Used  to  outline  designs. 

2.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
throw  the  thread  one  way 
all  the  time  in  order  to 
give  a  regular  effect. 

3.  To  make,  draw  needle  to 
right  side  on  the  line, 
throw  thread  to  one  side, 
take  back  stitch  on  the 
line  with  needle,  pointing 
toward  worker. 

g.  Cross-stitch. 

1.  Usually  worked  over 
meshed  canvas. 

2.  Stitch  consists  of  two 
slanting  lines  crossed. 

3.  Stitches  on  wrong  side 
may  be  either  horizontal 
or  vertical. 

4.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
have  all  stitches  cross  in 
same  way. 
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h.  Catch  or  Herringbone 
stitch, 

1.  Is  made  from  left  to  right 
and  resembles  cross  stitch. 

2.  When  learning,  a  thread 
or  line  as  guide  is  a  help. 

3.  Is  made  of  back  stitches 
placed  alternately  above 
and  below  guide  line. 

i.  Satin  stitch. 

1.  Used  on  all  kinds  of 
materials  for  ornamenta- 
tion and  in  making  ini- 
tials on  linen. 

2.  May  be  first  padded  with 
rows  of  chain  or  outline 
stitches  running  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  final 
satin  stitch. 

3.  Needle  is  pointed  from 
right  to  left  of  design 
carrying  thread  over  and 
over,  and  placing  stitches 
close  together. 

Other  methods  of  decoration. 

a.  Colored  embroidery  threads 
drawn  through  material  from 
one  side  to  the  other. 

1.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
obtain  attractive  spacing 
between  threads. 

2.  Method  of  drawing 
threads  through. 

a.  Tie  a  silk  thread  to 
one  of  the  threads  in 
the  material,  and  pull 
the  silk  thread  through. 
Then  tie  the  embroid- 
ery thread  you  wish  to 
use  on  to  the  silk 
thread,  and  pull  it 
through.  The  silk 
thread  will  be  strong 
enough  to  pull  through 
the  heavy  embroidery 
threads  without  break- 
ing it. 

b.  Couching  and  applique. 

1.  Designs  of  contrasting 
colors  can  be  cut  from 
other  material  and  ap- 
plied to  the  article  to 
be  made  with  an  over- 
vStitch  taken  around  a 
couching  cord  placed  at 
the  edge  of  the  figure. 

2.  Couching  is  also  used 
around  outline  of  design 
without  applique. 

3.  The  couching  cord  should 
be  kept  flat  and  the 
stitches  holding  it  in 
place  are  taken  from 
right  to  left  so  that  they 
are  at  right  angles  to  the 
cord  and  hold  both  cord 


Readings: 

Kinne  and  C  o  o  1  e  y,  Shelter  and 

Clothing,  pp.  264-266. 

Baldt,  L.,  Clothing  for  Women,  p. 

411. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Show  class  examples  of  couching 
and  applique,  and  colored  threads 
pulled  through  material. 

Projects: 

1.  Each  girl  draws  a  colored  thread 
through  her  small  sampler  of  em- 
broidery stitches. 

2.  If  any  of  the  girls  wish  to  use 
this  method  of  decoration,  they 
plan  the  spacing  for  their  colored 
threads  and  the  design  for  their 
applique  pieces. 
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and  edge  of  appliqued  ma- 
terial in  place. 
Simple  edge  finishes. 

a.  Plain  hem. 

1.  Turn   in   raw  edge 
then  make   second  turn- 
ing desired  width  of  hem. 

2.  Baste. 

3.  Finish  with  hemming 
stitch. 

b.  Hemstitching. 

1.  Draw  out  three  or  four 
threads  from  material, 
and  then  baste  hem  care- 
fully along  line  of  first 
drawn  thread. 

2.  Hold  hem  in  vertical  po- 
sition over  fingers  of  left 
hand,  and  draw  needle 
through  edge  of  hem,  and 
draw  thread  without  a 
knot  under  edge  of  hem 
as  for  plain  hemming. 

3.  Throw  thread  away  from 
worker,  and  take  up  bun- 
dle of  threads  by  passing 
needle  under  them  from 
right  to  left,  and  pointing 
it  along  edge  of  hem. 

4.  Again  pass  needle  under 
same  bundle,  but  this 
time  bring  through  folded 
edge  of  hem,  and  draw 
thread  tightly. 

c.  Blanket  stitch, 

1.  Worked  from  right  to 
left. 

2.  Work  is  held  with  edge 
toward  worker. 

3.  Stitch  is  started  with  a 
few  running  stitches,  and 
needle  is  brought  up 
close  to  edge. 

4.  Hold  thread  under  left 
thumb,  and  insert  needle 
at  the  depth  desired,  car- 
rying needle  up  under 
edge,  and  through  loop 
thus  made. 

5.  The  thread  should  be 
along  edge. 

6.  Stitch  can  be  varied  to 
form  ascending  and  de- 
scending groups,  or  may 
all  be  of  one  depth. 

d.  Fringed  edge. 

1.  Pull  out  two  threads 
about  apart,  and  make 
a  row  of  blanket  stitches, 
using  pulled  threads  as  a 
guide. 

2.  Pull  out  all  the  threads 
between  the  edge  of  the 
material  and  the  row  of 
blanket  stitch. 


Reading : 

Baldt,  Clothing 
414-415. 


for    Women,  pp. 


Demonstration : 

1.  Show  class  examples  of  the  differ- 
ent edge  finishes:  blanket  stitch, 
plain  hem,  hemstitching,  and 
fringed  edge. 


Project: 

1.  Each  girl  decides  how  she  wishes 
to  finish  the  edge  of  her  embroid- 
ery problem. 


6.  Points  to  remember  in  working. 

a.  Good  workmanship  is  im- 
perative for  stitchery  that  is 
used  as  decoration. 

b.  Sufficient  time  should  be  al- 
lowed to  do  the  work  well. 

c.  Ends  of  thread  should  be 
fastened  firmly,  and  incon- 
spicuously. 

d.  Stitches  should  be  accurate- 
ly and  evenly  made,  and  if 
necessary  to  be  sure  of  this 
lines  can  be  drawn  or  mark 
made  for  the  design. 

e.  In  working  with  double 
threads  it  is  better  not  to 
double  back  a  single  thread, 
but  to  pass  two  separate 
threads  through  the  eye  of 
the  needle. 

f.  When  a  thread  runs  short,  it 
is  better  not  to  go  on  work- 
ing with  it,  but  take  a  new 
one. 

g.  If  work  is  faulty,  cut  it  out. 
and  do  it  again,  because  un- 
picking is  unsatisfactory  as 
it  loosens  the  material. 

h.  Never  break  thread  off;  al- 
ways cut  it. 


Reading : 

Elder,  Decorative  Stitches,  p.  12. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Show  class  how  to  fasten  end  of 
thread  without  tying  a  knot. 

Project: 

1.  Each  girl  endeavors  to  apply  the 
rules  governing  good  workman- 
ship to  her  own  particular  em- 
broidery problem,  that  is,  she  will 
not  work  hurriedly,  carelessly 
and  thoughtlessly. 

Materials : 

1.  Samples  of  pamico,  Indian  head, 
unbleached  muslin,  linen,  hucka- 
back, and  flour  sacking  with  width 
and  price  of  each. 

2.  Illustrations  of  simple  embroidery 
designs. 

3.  Samples  of  various  kinds  of  em- 
broidery threads  in  different  col- 
ors from  which  girls  may  select 
the  kinds  of  thread  they  are  to 
use  in  their  embroidery  problem. 

4.  S  a  m  p  1  e  r  s  showing  embroid- 
ery stitches  done  in  colored  wool. 

5.  Crewel  needles. 

6.  Pins. 

7.  Tracing  paper. 

8.  Carbon  paper. 

9.  Drawing  paper. 
10.  Scissors. 


Bibliography. 

I.  References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Kinne,  H.  &  Cooley,  A.:     Shelter  and  Clothing,  1923.     Macmillan  Co. 
pp.  257-273. 

2.  Baldt,  L.  I.:     Clothing  for  Women,  1916.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  pp. 
406-424. 

3.  Elder,  M.  B.:     Decorative  Stitches.     Home  Economics  Bulletin  No.  50. 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  June  1924. 

4.  Brandon-Jones,   A.:     Simple   Stitch   Patterns   for   Embroidery,  1926, 
P.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.     London,     pp.  1-39. 

II.  References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Day,  L.  F.  &  Buckle,  M.:     Art  in  Needlework,  1914.     B.  T.  Batsford, 
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4.  Symonds,  M.:     Elementary  Embroidery.     John  Hogg.  London. 

5.  Arthur,  A.  K.:     An  Embroidery  Book,  1920.     A.  &  C.  Black,  Ltd.  pp. 
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I. 


11. 
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II. 
A. 


Ingalls,  C.  C:  Text  Book  on  Domestic  Art,  1911.  Foster  and  ten 
Bosch.     S.  F.     pp.  187-232. 

Christie,  G. :  Embroidery  and  Tapestry  Weaving,  1906.  London.  J. 
Hogg. 

Klickmann,  F. :  The  Cult  of  the  Needle,  1915.  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Klickmann,  F.:  The  Home  Art  Book  of  Fancy  Stitchery,  1913.  F.  A. 
Stokes  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Caulfield,  S.  F. :  The  Dictionary  of  Needlework,  1824.  London.  L.  U. 
Gill. 

MILLINERY. 

(Elective.) 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  establish  standards  in  the  selection  of  hats  and  give  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  process  of  construction  which  will  aid  in 
remodeling,  making  and  caring  for  them. 

GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Designing  and  making  a  Spring  or  Fall  Hat. 

Unit  Two — Renovating  millinery  materials  and  remodeling  a  hat. 

Unit  Three — Flower  making,  hand-made  trimmings,  and  decorative 
stitches. 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Ability  to  develop  design  instinct  and  individuality  in 
millinery. 

2.  To  acquire  skill  in  handling  tools. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  how  to  select  a  becoming  hat  as  to  type, 
color  and  material. 

To  attain  skill  in  the  construction  of  hats. 


4. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

Designing  and  making  a  Spring  or 
Fall  hat. 

1.  The  story  of  the  hat. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Reading : 

Patty,  Virginia,  Hats,  pp.  172-184. 
Projects: 

1.  Notes,  pictures  and  sketches  of: 
a.  The  Story  of  the  Hat,  to  be 

kept  in  note  book.  | 

2.  Visit  museum.  " 

3.  Visit  wholesale  millinery  house. 


2.  Uses  of  hats. 

a.  Protection. 

b.  To  complete  costume. 

3.  Type  of  hats. 

a.  Dressy. 

b.  Sport. 

c.  Garden. 

d.  Tailored. 


Characteristics  of  good  hats. 

a.  Pits  head  comfortably. 

b.  Light  in  weight. 

c.  Appropriate  selection  for  oc- 
casion. 

Color. 


Demonstration : 

1.  Modeling  of  various  types  of  hats. 

Readings: 

1.  The  American  Milliner. 

2.  The  Illustrated  Milliner. 

3.  Vogue. 

4.  Delineator. 

Demonstration : 
1.  Modeling  of  each  type  of  hat.  Pu- 
pils to  furnish  hats. 

Project: 

1.  Collect  and  mount  pictures  and 
give  reason  for  selection. 

Readings: 

Patty,  Virginia,  Hats,  pp.  1-9. 
Kaye,  Georgina  Kerr,  Millinery  for 
every  Woman,  pp.  7-12. 
Loewen,  Millinery,  pp.  177-183. 
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a.  Becoming  to  complexion. 

b.  Should  harmonize  with  cos- 
tume. 


Shape. 

a.  Decrease  rather  than  accent- 
uate irregularity  of  features. 

b.  Suitable  to  occasion. 

c.  Simple  in  line. 

d.  Suitable  to  prevailing  hair- 
dress. 


B.  Materials  for  hats. 

1.  Foundation  materials. 

a.  Buckram. 

b.  Cape — net. 

c.  Rice — net. 


2.  Home-made  frames. 

a.  Crinoline. 

b.  Net  willow. 


3.  Materials  for  making  hats, 
a.   Soft  hats. 

1.  Taffeta. 

2.  Velvet. 

3.  Felt. 

4.  Ribbon. 

5.  Braids. 

6.  Grosgrain  silk. 

7.  Duvetyn. 

8.  Georgette. 

9.  Canton  crepe. 


Demonstration : 

1.  Color  combinations 
various  types. 


suitable  to 


Projects: 

1.  Make  a  chart  of  color  combina- 
tions for  brunettes,  blonds,  red- 
haired  types  and  titians. 

2.  Mount  silks  and  velvets  suitable 
to  each  type. 

Readings: 
Loewen.  Millinery,  pp.  184-198. 
Kerr,   G.  K.,   Millinery  for  Every 
Woman,  pp.  7-10. 
Patty,  Virginia,  Hats,  pp.  1-5. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Modeling  of  several  types  of  buck- 
ram frames. 


Project: 

1.  Collect  and  mount  pictures, 
to  class  for  discussion. 


Bring 


Readings: 
Loewen.  Millinery,  pp.  18-21. 
Kaye.  G.   K..  Millinery  for  Every 
Woman,  pp.  13-18. 
Patty,  Hats,  pp.  26-29. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Display  of  frames  made  from  each 
kind  of  material. 

2.  How  to  alter  ready-made  frames. 

Projects: 

1.  Mount  pictures  of  buckram  shapes. 

2.  Collect  samples  of  foundation  ma- 
terials. 

Readings: 
Kaye,   G.   K..  Millinery  for  Every 

Woman,  pp.  19-28. 
Patty,  Hats,  pp.  32-43. 
Loewen,  Millinery,  pp.  21-26. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Steps  in  making  a  home-made 
frame. 

Project: 

1.  Assignment:  The  value  of  demon- 
strations. 

Readings: 

Patty.  Hats.  pp.  32-41. 
Loewen.  Millinery,  pp.  33-38. 


Demonstration : 
1.  Display  of  millinery  materials. 
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10.  Satin. 

11.  Cretonnes. 

12.  Linen. 

4. 


5.   Materials  for  trimmings. 

a.  Bows  and  cockades. 

b.  Flowers  and  fruit. 

c.  Embroidery. 

d.  Self-trimming. 

1.  Bands. 

2.  Pipings. 

3.  Bindings. 

4.  Facings. 

e.  Feathers. 


6.  Linings, 
a.  Material. 

1.  Wash  silks. 

2.  Taffeta. 

3.  Cotton  materials. 


C.  Construction  of  hat. 

1.  Development  of  a  pattern. 

2.  Making  frame  for  a  soft  hat. 

3.  Wiring. 

4.  Stitches. 

5.  Estimation  of  materials. 

6.  Covering  hat. 

a.  Fabric. 

b.  Braid. 


7.  Trimming. 

a.  Adapted  to  hat  in: 

1.  Style. 

2.  Color. 

3.  Line. 

4.  Selection  and  making  of 
trimming. 

5.  Trimming  arrangement. 


Project: 

1.  Collect  and  mount  samples,  giv- 
ing cost,  width  and  use. 


Readings: 

Kaye,  G.   K.,  Millinery  for  Every 

Woman,  pp.  169-188. 

Loewen,  Millinery,  pp.  138-167. 

Patty,  Hats,  pp.  123-135. 

The  Art  and  Craft  of  Ribbon  Work, 

pp.  1-64. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Display  of  samples. 

Projects: 

1.  Window  shopping  tour. 

2.  Sketches  of  season's  most  popu- 
lar trimmings. 

Readings: 

Patty,  Hats,  pp.  164-165. 

Kaye,  G.   K.,  Millinery  for  Every 

Woman,  pp.  33-35. 

Demonstration: 

1.  How  to  make  and  sew  a  hat  lin- 
ing. 

Project: 
1.  Make  a  lining. 

Readings: 

Patty,  Hats,  pp.  10-26,  21-31,  70-72, 

83-94,  106-108,  156-159. 

Kaye,  G.   K.,  Millinery  for  Every 

Woman,  p.  5-26,  58-60,  63,  81-90,  105, 

134,  169,  221,  227,  229. 

Loewen,  Millinery,  pp.  36-37,  69. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  How  to  take  measurements. 

2.  Method  of  sewing  on  wire. 

3.  How  to  measure  a  hat  for  the 
amount  of  material  required  to 
cover  it. 

4.  How  to  stitch  velvet. 

5.  How  to  sew  on  braid. 

Projects: 

1.  Making  a  Spring  or  Fall  hat. 

2.  Assignment:  Value  of  millinery 
magazines,  millinery  displays  and 
window  shopping  tours. 

Readings: 

Loewen,  Millinery,  pp.  136-153,  154- 
167. 

Patty,  Hats,  pp.  169-171. 

Demonstration: 

1.  Display  of  trimming  samples. 


Covered  frames. 

a.  Satin. 

b.  Velvet. 

c.  Duvetyn. 

d.  Braids. 
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Projects: 

1.  Collect  and  mount  samples. 

2.  Pictures  of  hat  trimmings. 

rXIT  TWO — REXOVATIXG  MILLINERY  MATERIALS  AND  REMODELING 

A  HAT. 

(Eight  Weeks.) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  To  develop  economy  and  millinery  skill. 

2.  To  give  experience  in  remodeling  a  hat. 

3.  Increase  desire  to  make  over  and  utilize  materials  on  hand. 

4.  To  develop  greater  skill  and  accuracy. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 


A.  Straws. 

1.  Bleaching  and  cleaning. 

2.  Dyeing. 

3.  Reblocking. 


B.  Felts. 

1.  Brushing. 

2.  Gasoline. 

3.  Rub  with  powdered  magnesia. 

4.  Reshaping  and  reblocking. 

5.  Art  gum. 

6.  Fuller's  earth. 

7.  Cleaning  fluid. 


Readings: 

Loewen,  Millinery,  pp.  169-171. 
Patty,  Hats.  pp.  166-169. 
Kaye,  G.   K..  Millinery   for  Every 
Woman,  p.  83. 


Readings: 

Loewen.  Millinery,  p.  174. 
Kaye,   G.   K.,   Millinery  for 
Woman,  p.  206. 


Every 


C.  Fabrics. 

1.  Steaming  and  brushing, 
a.  Velvet. 

2.  Retinting. 

a.  Lace. 

b.  Flowers. 

3.  Freshening  ribbons. 

4.  Cleaning    and    tinting  flowers 
and  feathers. 


Demonstration : 
1.  Clean  felt  hat  with  Fuller's  earth. 

Project: 

1.  Must  bring  to  class  either  a 
straw  or  felt  hat  to  renovate  or 
remodel. 

Readings: 

Patty.  Hats.  pp.  169-171. 
Loewen,  Millinery,  pp.  171-175. 
Kaye,  G.   K.,  Millinery   for  Every 
Woman,  pp.  203-204. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Cleaning  and  curling  ostrich 
plumes. 

2.  Tinting  flowers. 

3.  Cleaning  lace. 

Project: 

1.  Pupils  to  steam  velvet  and  freshen 
ribbon. 

UNIT  THREE — FLOAVER  MAKING.     HAND-MADE  TRI>IMINGS  AND 
DECORATR  E  STITCHES  FOR  MILLINERY  PURPOSES. 

(Two  Weeks.) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  To  encourage  economy  and  thrift  in  using  materials  on 
hand,  such  as  scraps  of  silk.  lace,  velvet  and  ribbons. 

2.  To  further  increase  manipulative  skill. 

3.  To  develop  neatness  and  thoroughness  in  work. 

4.  A  better  understanding  of  color  combinations. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A..  Flower  making.  Reading: 

1-  Roses.  Kave.   G.   K.,   Millinerv   for  Everv 

a.  Center  rose.  Woman,  pp.  271-272,  274,  278,  286. 
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b.  Ribbon  rose. 

c.  Satin  rose. 

d.  Tea  rose. 

e.  Applique  French  rose. 

f.  Tiny  roses. 

2.  Organdie  Flowers. 

a.  Poppy. 

b.  Carnation. 

c.  Wild  rose. 

d.  Larkspur. 

e.  Sweet  peas. 

f.  Pansy. 

g.  Star  flower. 

3.  Chrysanthemum. 

4.  Kid  flowers. 

5.  Yarn  flowers. 


292,  318,  329-335,  339,  364. 
Patty,  Hats,  p.  136. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Display  of  materials  needed  for 
flower-making. 

2.  Steps  in  making  a  tiny  rose  and 
organdie  flower. 

Projects: 

1.  Pupils  to  bring  materials  for 
making  three  flowers. 

2.  Collect  and  mount  pictures  from 
embroidery  magazines  and  fashion 
magazines. 


B.  Hand-made  trimmings. 

1.  Sealing  wax  ornaments. 

2.  Chenille  ornaments. 

C.  Bows. 

1.  Uneven  bow. 

2.  Equal  bow. 

3.  Special  bow. 

4.  Grapevine  bow. 

5.  Flat  rosette. 


D.  Decorative  stitches. 

1.  Applique  stitch. 

2.  Blanket  stitch. 

3.  Chain  stitch. 

4.  Couching  stitch. 

5.  Cross  stitch. 

6.  Darning  stitch. 

7.  Outline  stitch. 


Reading: 

Kaye,  G.  K.,  Millinery  for  Every 
Woman,  pp.  lTl-174,  182. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Making  rosette. 

2.  Grapevine  bow.  , 

Projects: 

1.  Making  two  bows. 

2.  Collect   and   mount   pictures  of 
different  kinds  of  bows. 

Reading: 

Patty,  Hats,  pp.  156-163. 

Demonstration: 

1.  Lesson  on  how  to  applique  a  vel- 
vet cutout  flower  on  a  dress. 

Project: 

Make  fabric  hat  and  apply  decora- 
tive stitches. 


Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Patty,  Virginia:     Hats,  1925.     Rand,  McNally. 

2.  Kinne,  Helen:     Shelter  and  Clothing,  1923.    Macmillan  Co. 

3.  Vogue  Magazine. 

4.  Delineator. 
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5.  Illustrated  Milliner:     New  York. 

6.  Millinery  Trade  Review:     122  5  Broadway,  New  York. 

7.  The  American  Milliner:     15  West  3  8th  St.,  New  York. 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Lyon,  Hester  B.:     Modern  Millinery,  1925.     Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

2.  Loewen,  Jane:     Millinery,  1925.     Macmillan  Co. 

3.  Kaye,  Georgina  Kerr:     Millinery  for  Every  Woman,  1926.     John  Win- 
ston Co. 

4.  Bottomberg,    Julia:     Practical    Millinery    Lessons,    1919.  Illustrated 
Milliner,  New  York. 

5.  The  Illustrated  Milliner,  New  York:     The  Art  and  Craft  of  Ribbon  Work. 
1918. 

6.  Illustrated  Milliner:     New  York. 

7.  Millinery  Trade  Review:     12  2  6  Broadway,  New  York. 

8.  The  American  Milliner:     15  West  SSth  St.,  New  York. 

ELECXn^ — HOUSEHOLD  LINENS, 
latroductioii. 

I.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

To  develop  appreciations  for  simple  decorated  household  linens; 
and  to  aid  in  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  its  cost,  use  and  care  in 
the  home. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Knowledge  and  Care  of  Household  Linens — Two  weeks. 
Unit  Two — Decoration    of   Linens:     Italian    hemstitching,  Swedish 
weaving,  darning — Sixteen  weeks. 

UNIT  ONE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CARE  OF  HOUSEHOLD  LINENS. 

(Two  Weeks.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Appreciation  of  linen  as  a  fabric,  its  cost,  wearing  qual- 
ities, etc. 

2.  Knowledge  and  use  of  different  kinds  of  linen. 

3.  Ability  to  care  for  linens  in  the  home. 

n.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Linen.  Reading: 

1.  Production,  etc.  (See  Low  Nine).  g^e  Low  Nine. 

2.  Values.  Reading: 

a.  Sought  in  buying.  Dyer,  Textile  Fabrics,  pp.  10-18. 

1.  Beauty  or  appearance. 

2.  Quality. 

3.  Style. 

a.  Staple. 

b.  Conservative. 

c.  Popular. 

d.  Ultra. 

e.  Exclusive. 

4.  Serviceability. 

5.  Durability, 
a.  Affected  by: 

1.  Fiber. 

a.  Length. 

b.  Elasticity. 

c.  Power   of  absorption. 

d.  Hygienic  quality. 

e.  Fineness. 

f.  Structure. 

g.  Affinity  for  dye. 

h.  Beauty. 

i.  Feel. 
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2.  Yarn. 

a.  Kind   and   quality  of 
fiber  used. 

b.  Amount    of  cleaning, 
combing  and  drawing. 

c.  Weight  and  amount  of 
twist. 

3.  Construction. 

a.  Count  of  fabric. 

b.  Method  of  weaving. 
Tests  for  linen. 

a.  Ravel  and  break. 

1.  Linen. 

a.  Ends  pointed  and  un- 
even. 

b.  Fibers,  long,  straight 
and  irregular. 

2.  Cotton. 

a.  Ends  fuzzy  or  brush- 
like. 

b.  Fibers  short. 

b.  Tearing. 

1.  Cotton. 

a.  Ends  irregular. 

2.  Linen. 

a.  Ends,  pointed  and 
straight. 

c.  Feeling. 

1.  Cotton. 

a.  Lifeless,  soft  and  not 
springy. 

2.  Linen. 

a.  Cool,  harsh,  tough  and 
stiffer  than  cotton. 

d.  Water   (wash  and  dry  ma- 
terial). 

1.  Linen, 

a.  Water  absorbs  quickly 
in  even  circle. 

2.  Cotton. 

a.  Water  absorbs  slowly 
and  irregularly. 

e.  Microscope, 

1.  Linen. 

a.  Joints  or  nodes. 

2.  Cotton. 

a.  Twists  or  rod-like  ap- 
pearances. 
Staple  linen  fabrics. 

a.  Art  linen, 

b.  Bird's  eye  (diaper,  fish  eye, 
pheasant's  eye). 

c.  Butcher's  linen. 

d.  Cambric. 

e.  Crash. 

f.  Damask. 

g.  Dress  linen, 
.h.  Drilling. 

i.    Handkerchief  linen. 

j.    Holland  linen. 

k.  Huckaback. 

1.  Lawn, 

m,  Russian  crash. 

n.  Sheeting, 

o.  Suiting, 

1).  Toweling. 

q.  Tracing  cloth. 


Reading: 

Dyer,  Textile  Fabrics,  pp.  35-38. 


Demonstration: 

1.  Test  cotton  and  linen  samples. 


Project: 

Pupils  bring  samples  from  home 
and  test.  Write  results. 


Reading: 

Dyer,  Textile  Fabrics,  pp.  260-319. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  samples  of  different  kinds 
of  linen, 

2.  Compare  width  and  cost. 


Project: 

1.  List  in  note  book  names  of 
with: 

a.  Description. 

b.  Uses. 

c.  Cost. 

d.  Width. 
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B.  Household  linens. 
1.   Term  includes: 
a.  Sheets. 

Pillow  cases. 
Napkins. 
Table  linen. 

1.  Table  cloths. 

2.  Napkins. 

3.  Doilies. 
Towels. 

Bureau  scarfs,  etc. 


b. 
c. 
d. 


e. 
f. 


Table  linen. 

a.  Values  desired. 

1.  Beauty  of  texture  and  fin- 
ish. 

2.  Resistance  to  soil. 

3.  Freshness. 

4.  Ease  in  removing  spots. 

5.  Freedom  from  linting. 

6.  Durability. 


b.  Linen  vs. 
1.  Linen. 


cotton. 


e. 


a.  Beautiful  luster. 

b.  Fresh  and  white. 

c.  Keeps  shape  well. 

d.  Does  not  lint  if  good 
quality. 

e.  Spots  more  easily  re- 
moved. 

2.  Cotton. 

a.  Becomes  gray  after 
few  launderings. 

b.  Lints. 

c.  Becomes    mussy  and^ 
fuzzy  looking. 

d.  Soils  quickly. 

e.  More  difficult  to  iron 
well. 

f.  Spots   difficult   to  re- 
move. 

Kinds. 

1.  Damask. 

a.  Double. 

More  filling  threads. 
Reversible. 

b.  Single. 

Necessary  knowledge  in  buy- 
ing. 

1.  Count  of  threads  to 
square  inch. 

2.  Round  threads  more  de- 
sirable than  flat 

3.  Thick,  leathery,  heavy, 
but  weight  must  not  be 
due  to  sizing. 

4.  Firm  closely  woven. 

5.  Pattern:  small  designs 
better  than  large  or  wide 
satin  stripes. 

Sizes. 

1.  Table  cloths. 


Reading: 

Matthew,  The  House  and  Its  Care, 
pp.  122-127. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Table  cloth  of  linen, 

2.  Table  cloth  of  "union." 

3.  Table  cloth  of  cotton. 

4.  Compare  all  as  to: 

a.  Whiteness. 

b.  Stains. 

c.  Lint. 

d.  Cost. 
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a.  Width    38",    64"  68", 
72". 

b.  One  yard  square  and 
up. 

2.  Napkins. 

a.  Tea,  14"  to  18"  square. 

b.  Breakfast,  19"  to  22" 
square. 

c.  Dinner,  24"  to  32" 
square. 

f.  Luncheon  sets. 

1.  Advantages. 

a.  Laundering  cheaper, 
easier. 

b.  Costs  less. 

c.  Attractive. 

2.  Trimmings. 

a.  Scalloped. 
Machine,  hand. 

b.  Hemstitched. 

c.  Italian  cut  work. 

d.  Madeira. 

e.  Lace  edges. 
Cluny. 
Filet. 
Torchon. 

3.  Towels. 

values  to  look  for. 

1.  Absorption  of  moisture. 

2.  Durability. 

3.  Feel:  soft  or  rough. 

4.  Weight. 

5.  Laundering  quality. 

6.  Beauty  of  pattern. 

7.  Luster. 

b.  Types. 

1.  Dish. 

2.  Face  and  hand. 

3.  Bath. 

c.  Materials. 

1.  Huck. 

Linen,  cotton  or  union, 
16"  to  27"  wide. 

2.  Damask. 

3.  Crash:    linen,   cotton  or 
union. 

4.  Roller  toweling. 

5.  Bird's  eye. 

4.  Buffet  scarfs,  tray-cloths,  etc. 

a.  Material. 

1.  Usually  art  linen. 

b.  Scarf  should  not  hang  over 
ends  of  buffet. 

C.  Care  of  linens. 

1.  Laundering    (see  laundering 
High  Nine). 

2.  Ironing. 

a.  Very  damp  and  ironed  on 
both  sides. 

b.  No  starching. 

c.  Doilies. 

1.  Ironed  with  thread. 

2.  Hard  felt  or  wrapped  on 
roll. 

3.  Ironed  over  pad  when  em- 
broidered. 


Projects: 

1.  Make  list  of  table  linen  required 
in  a  home  where  there  are  four 
persons. 

2.  Estimate  cost  and  material  needed 
for  luncheon  set. 

3.  Compare  with  ready-made. 


Reading: 

Dyer,  Textile  Fabrics,  pp.  219-222. 


Demonstration: 

1.  Show  towels  of  huck  and  crash. 

a.  Linen. 

b.  Union. 

c.  Cotton. 


Projects: 


of 


Make  list  of  different  types 
towels,  state  cost,  size. 
Compare  cost  of  hemmed  towels 
with  those  bought  by  yard  and 
hemmed  at  home. 


Readings: 

Matthews,  The  House  and  Its  Care, 

pp.  218-219,  224-228. 

Dyer,  Textile  Fabrics,  pp.  227-229. 

Demonstration: 

1,  Laundering  of  linen  napkins  and 
doily. 
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3.  Storage, 
a.  Closet  or  cupboard. 

1.  Conveniently  placed. 

2.  Dust  proof. 

3.  Large  enough  to  keep 
linen  orderly. 

4.  Shelves  with  drop  front 
best. 

5.  Deep  enough  to  hold  one 
row  of  largest  folded 
articles. 

4.  Stain  removal. 

a.  Consider. 

1.  Kind  of  fabric. 

2.  Nature  of  stain. 

3.  Effect  of  stain  remover  on 
color. 

b.  Kinds  of  stain  removers. 

1.  Absorbents. 

a.  French  chalk. 

b.  Talcum  powder. 

c.  Fuller's  earth. 

d.  Starch. 

e.  Bolted  meals. 

2.  Solvents. 

a.  Gasoline. 

b.  Benzine. 

c.  Alcohol. 

d.  Ether  or  chloroform. 

e.  Turpentine. 

3.  Bleaches. 

a.  Javelle  water. 

b.  Oxalic  acid. 

c.  Potassium  permangan- 
ate. 

Bibliography. 
I.    References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Matthews,  Mary:     The  House  and  Its  Care,  1927.     Little,  Brown  8c  Co. 

2.  Matthews,  Mary:  Elementary  Home  Economics.  Rev.  1926.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.    pp.  115;  366-370. 

3.  Dyer,  Eliz.:  Textile  Fabrics,  1923.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  pp.  10-17; 
35-38;  215-229;  260-318. 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Reading. 

1.  Balderson,  L.  Roy:   Housewifery,  1919,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

2.  Kinne,  H.  &  Cooley,  A.:     Shelter  and  Clothing,  1913.     Macmillan  Co. 

3.  McGowan,  E.  &  Waite,  C:     Textiles  and  Clothing,  1919.     Macmillan  Co. 

4.  Watson,  K.:  Textiles  and  Clothing,  1917.  American  School  of  Home 
Economics.  Chicago. 

5.  Taber,  Clarence:  The  Business  of  the  Household,  1918.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Co. 

Bulletins. 

1.  Leiby,  Coia:  Buying  and  Testing  Textiles  for  Home  Use,  Home  Econ- 
omics Bulletin  No.  28,  (1922).  Extension  Service,  Iowa  State  College. 
Ames,  Iowa. 

2.  Stevens,  B.:  Linen.  Extension  Bulletin  No.  32  9.  (1921).  Univ.  of 
Oregon,  Eugene.  Facts  About  Linen.  Circular  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service.  Vol.  VII.  No.  6,  1921-1922.  Ohio  State  University. 
Columbus. 

J.  Some  Facts  About  Linen  Materials:  Circular  of  the  Agriculture  Exten- 
sion Service.  Vol.  VII.  No.  18,  1921-1922.  Ohio  State  University. 
Columbus. 

1.  Lang,  H.  &  Whittelsey,  A.:  Removal  of  Stains  from  Clothing  and  other 
Textiles.     Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  8  61.     (1917).     U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric. 


Project: 

1.  Launder  the  clothes  at  home  and 
report  results  to  class.  Be  sure 
to  report  any  difficulty. 


Readings: 

Matthews,  The  House  and  Its  Care, 
pp.  219-220. 

Dyer,  Textile  Fabrics,  pp.  235-239. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Removal  of  common  stains  on 
linen  from  articles  brought  from 
home. 


Project: 

1.  Remove  stain  from  table  linen  at 
home.   Report  to  class. 
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UNIT  TWO — DECORATION  OF  LINENS. 

(Sixteen  Weeks.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A,  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities: 

1.  Increased  skill  in  hand-work. 

2.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  hand-work, 

3.  To  create  a  desire  for  simple  decorated  linens. 

4.  To  aid  in  spending  leisure  time  wisely. 


II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Darning  on  huck. 

1.  Making  of  towel,  or  bureau 
scarf. 

a.  Estimate  amount  of  material 
needed. 

b.  Even  ends. 

c.  Pull  threads. 

d.  Turn  hem, 

e.  Hemstitch. 

f.  Decide  on  color  and  pattern. 

2.  Equipment. 

a.  Needles,  tapestry  No.  24. 

b.  Embroidery  hoop. 

c.  Scissors. 

d.  Colored    thread;    D.  M.  C. 
coarse  H  Coats  No.  5. 

B.  Swedish  Weaving. 

1,  Towel  or  dresser  scarf  runner. 

a.  Material  needed. 

b.  Even  edges. 

c.  For  inch  hem,  pull  threads 
11/4"  from  edge. 

1.  One  end  %"  wide. 

2,  Opposite  end  (for  towel) 
3  or  4  threads. 

d.  Hemstitch  (double). 

e.  Decide  on  weaving  pattern 
and  color  of  thread. 

2.  Equipment. 

a.  Tapestry  needle  No.  24. 

b.  Embroidery  hoop. 

c.  No.  70  white  thread, 

d.  Colored  thread  D,  M.  C. 
coarse  or  Coats  No.  5. 

e.  Thimble. 

f.  Scissors. 

C.  Italian  Hemstitching. 

1.  Tray  cloth,  towel  or  dinner 
luncheon  set. 

a.  Estimate  amount  and  kind 
of  linen  for  article  to  be 
made. 

b.  Pulling  threads. 

c.  Hem. 

d.  Hemstitch. 

2.  Equipment. 

a.  Tapestry  needle  No.  24. 

b.  Barbour's  linen  thread,  No. 
50. 

c.  Thimble. 

d.  Scissors. 

e.  Embroidery  hoop. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Reading: 

Woman's  Home  Companion  Supple- 
ment C.  K.  p.  288. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Pulling  threads. 

2.  Turning  hem. 

3.  Hemstitching. 

4.  Darning. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  some  linen  article  with 
darning  pattern  for  decoration. 

2.  Make  a  small  original  darning 
pattern  for  textile  book. 

Reading: 

Woman's  Home  Companion  Sup- 
plement, C.  K.,  p.  288. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Pulling  threads. 

2.  Hemstitching. 

3.  Weaving. 

4.  Fastening  of  threads.  , 
Projects: 

1,  Make  some  article  (linen  pre- 
ferred) decorated  with  Swedish 
weaving. 

2.  Making  sample  of  original  design 
for  textile  book. 


Reading: 

Barbour's  Linen  Book,  No.  2,  pp. 
6-7. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Pulling  threads. 

2.  Hemstitching. 

Projects: 

1.  Make   some  article  with  Italian 
hemstitching  as  decoration. 

2.  Make  original  sample  for  Textile 

book. 
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FOREWORD 


The  junior  high  school,  consisting  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  years,  occupies  a  position  between  the  elementary 
school  below  (when  it  stops  at  the  sixth  year),  and  the  high 
school  above.  In  the  elementary  school  all  pupils  take  the  same 
subjects,  while  in  the  high  school  many  subjects  are  offered  from 
among  which  the  students  make  their  choices  under  competent 
guidance  of  parents  and  teachers.  The  growth  in  the  number 
of  junior  high  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the 
past  few  years  is  striking  evidence  of  the  approval  which  their 
w^ork  has  gained. 

The  courses  of  study  for  the  San  Francisco  junior  high 
schools  herewith  presented  have  been  in  process  of  development 
over  a  period  of  three  years.  During  the  school  year  1924-25, 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  then  State  Commissioner  of 
Secondary  Schools,  Mr.  A.  C.  Olney,  committees  of  junior  and 
senior  high  school  teachers  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  materials  and  organizing  them  into  courses  of  study. 
The  tentative  courses  which  were  the  outcomes  of  their  efforts 
were  put  in  operation  in  the  junior  high  schools  of  the  city  for 
the  following  two  years. 

From  such  use  it  became  apparent  that  certain  revisions 
might  well  be  made.  This  w^ork  was  then  undertaken,  under 
the  general  direction  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Walter  C.  Nolan, 
who  associated  with  him  Professors  John  Guy  Fowlkes  and  Giles 
Ruch  as  consultants.  Committees  of  teachers  again  aided  in  the 
work  of  revision.  The  result  of  these  manifold  labors  is  now  set 
forth  in  print  as  the  San  Francisco  junior  high  school  courses 
of  study. 

In  most  cases  the  courses  have  been  made  rather  complete 
in  outline  and  suggestion.  We  trust,  however,  that  this  plan 
will  not  conflict  either  with  the  needed  elasticity  in  program 
or  the  expression  of  the  teacher's  individuality.  Nor  do  we 
deem  this  production  to  be  the  final  word  in  the  junior  high 
school  curriculum;  on  the  other  hand  we  anticipate  that  the 
junior  high  school  courses  will  undergo  continuous  revision  as 
experience  justifies. 

Finally,  we  acknowledge  our  Indebtedness  to  the  several 
committees  for  their  efficient  service,  and  to  the  many  teachers 
who  have  made  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  subject 
matter  and  organization  of  these  courses. 

J.  M.  GWINN, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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Time  Allotments  by  Periods  of  Junior  High  School  Subjects 


7th  8th  9th 

English                                                                             5  5  5 

Social  Science                                                               5  5  5 

Mathematics   -                                      4  4  0 

Assembly — Clubs                                                               1  1  1 

Prevocational-Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science           3  3  3 

General  Science                                                              2  2  2 

Music                                                                                2  2  0 

Drawing                                                                            2  0  0 

Physical  Education                                                          2  2  2 

Electives                                                                           4  6  12 

Total                                                                       30  30  30 

Note:  General  Language — four  periods  required  in  Low  Seventh  Grade. 


Electives 

High  Seventh  Grade 


Spanish    4 

French    4 

English    4 

Latin    4 


Home-Making    4 

Mechanic  Arts   4 

Drawing    4 

Music  „  4 


Low  and  High  Eighth  Grade 


Spanish    3 

French    3 

Fnglish    3 

Latin    3 

Home-Making    3 


Mechanic  Arts   3 

Drawing    3 

Music    3 

Printing    3 

Typewriting   3 


Junior  Business  Training,  3  (High  Eighth  Grade  only). 


Low  and  High  Ninth  Grade 

The  above  electives  plus  Mathematics  4  periods  per  week 
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ENGLISH 

INTRODUCTION 

Before  writing  this  course  of  study,  the  committee  considered  present 
practices  in  the  San  Francisco  schools,  and  practices  in  other  city  schools 
where  recent  revisions  of  courses  of  study  have  been  carried  on.  The  chapter 
on  English  in  the  Fifth  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
together  with  current  literature  on  curriculum  making,  modern  trends  in 
education,  junior  high  school  principles  and  methodology  were  reviewed. 
In  order  to  make  a  practical  course  of  study,  the  committee  gave  serious 
thought  to  the  actual  English  needs  of  the  pupil  during  his  junior  high 
school  years  and  looked  ahead  to  his  probable  English  needs  should  he  go 
on  to  the  senior  high  school  or  begin  immediately  to  earn  his  own  livelihood. 
Although  the  seventh  grade  should  not  be  considered  entirely  a  reviewing 
period  as  of  yore,  it  is  the  duty  of  junior  high  school  teachers  of  English 
to  remedy  any  lacks  in  fundamentals  which  the  pupil  may  have  that,  un- 
remedied, will  prevent  his  normal  progress  in  junior  high  school.  Therefore, 
testing  should  have  a  serious  place  in  the  seventh  grade  to  determine  such 
deficiencies  in  English. 

Unfortunately,  the  committee  was  unable  to  make  a  differentiated 
course  of  study  for  pupils  of  different  abilities.  There  were  two  reasons — 
lack  of  scientific  material  upon  which  to  base  opinion,  and  time.  As  a 
compromise,  this  course  of  study  is  made  for  the  theoretical  seventy  per  cent 
whose  I.  Q.'s  lie  between  89  and  112.  Specific  omission  for  those  pupils 
below  89  I.  Q,  have  been  stated  throughout  the  course.  Teachers  of  such 
pupils  should  study  carefully  their  probable  future  English  needs  as  well 
as  their  limited  abilities  and  adapt  the  content  of  the  course  to  fit  and 
equip  them.  Teachers  will  be  able  to  make  real  contributions  to  education 
by  such  serious  investigation  and  recording  of  discoveries.  Method,  also, 
will  have  to  be  adjusted  to  the  mentality  of  these  pupils;  they  learn  mostly 
through  habit  formation,  as  their  power  of  reasoning  is  limited.  Much  drill 
is  therefore  required.  For  those  students  whose  I.  Q.'s  lie  above  112,  the 
underlying  principles  of  instruction  should  be  more  thoroughness,  more 
depth  and  greater  quantity.  Attention  should  be  given  to  literary  creativeness. 

It  must  be  continually  borne  in  mind  that  the  course  of  study  must  be 
adjusted  to  the  pupil,  not  the  pupil  to  the  course.  Where  essentials  are 
concerned,  it  should  be  adhered  to  rigidly.  However,  much  of  the  content 
is  suggestive  and  is  to  be  considered  inspirational  rather  than  final.  In 
such,  teachers  may  make  such  adjustments  and  modifications  as  suit  their 
particular  situations. 

The  time  allowed  for  each  unit  is  on  the  basis  of  one-fifth  for  Grammar; 
two-fifths  for  Oral  and  WMtten  Composition,  and  two-fifths  for  Reading  and 
Literatui'e.  As  Oral  Composition  is  used  more  than  Written,  it  has  been 
allotted  three-fifths  of  the  two-fifths.  Although  the  unit  called  Vocabulary 
Building  has  been  given  no  definite  time,  serious  consideration  of  this  most 
important  phase  of  English  should  be  given  in  connection  with  both  Litera- 
ture and  Composition.  The  days  stated  before  each  unit  are  to  be  considered 
as  a  guide  for  the  average  groups. 

The  committee  started  with  nineteen  weeks  as  a  working  basis,  allowing 
one  week  for  probable  interruptions  in  a  twenty  week  term.  However,  as 
the  fall  term  has  been  shortened  to  eighteen  weeks,  and  the  spring  term 
lengthened  to  twenty-two  weeks,  the  time  for  the  units,  as  stated,  should  be 
somewhat  modified.  In  the  fall  term,  discounting  vacations,  eleven  weeks 
should  be  devoted  to  the  exiwession  block  and  seven  weeks  to  the  apprecia- 
tion block.  In  the  spring  term  the  time  for  each  block  is  extended  two 
weeks,  thus  giving  opportunity  to  put  more  stress  on  Oral  Composition, 
Written  Composition,  Reading,  and  Literature.  The  time  for  Grammar  and 
Spelling  remains  the  same  for  each  term. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  units  be  followed  in  their  numerical  sequence, 
as  Unit  I  might  have  been  Unit  II  or  VII.  Neither  is  it  necessary,  or  some- 
times advisable,  to  teach  all  of  one  unit  before  proceeding  to  the  next  one. 
Units  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V  and  Units  V,  VI,  VII,  should,  however,  be  taught 
together.    It  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  expression  and  appreciation 
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are  two  separate  arts,  each  with  its  peculiar  tools,  and  a  distinction  should 
be  drawn  between  them.  If  the  teacher  sees  clearly  the  purposes  of  the 
different  branches  of  English,  he  will  not  make  the  mistake  of  confusing 
these  two.  The  tools  for  each  art  will  then  be  taught  in  connection  with 
the  respective  art.  For  example,  grammar  is  primarily  a  means  to  the  end 
of  correct  expression;  just  as  comprehension  is  a  means  to  the  end  of 
literary  appreciation.  This  dividing  English  into  blocks  of  expression  and 
appreciation  will  increase  pupil  and  teacher  efficiency. 

However,  the  close  correlation  between  the  units  is  very  apparent  both 
in  content  and  methods  stated.  If  this  relationship  and  re-emphasis  is 
noted  and  skilfully  stressed,  all  seven  units  will  be  so  inter-locked  that 
when  the  pupils  of  a  class  w^ill  have  finished  any  semester,  their  English 
knowledge  will  not  be  of  separate  units  learned,  but  of  all  phases  of  the 
subject  fused  intelligently  into  one.  Neither  is  the  work  of  each  semester 
unrelated  to  that  of  the  preceding  and  succeeding  ones,  but  frequent  review 
and  conscious  continuity  in  each  unit  of  the  six  semesters  has  been  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  committee  in  planning  this  course. 

The  co-operation  of  the  English  department  with  all  other  departments 
of  the  school  is  desirable.  Habits  of  correct,  clear,  and  truthful  expression 
should  carry  over  to  the  other  class  rooms.  Increase  in  reading  compre- 
hension will  facilitate  the  pupil's  progress  in  all  other  subjects  where  reading 
is  required.  On  the  other  hand.  Science,  Social  Science,  Industrial  Arts, 
Household  Arts,  and,  surely,  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school,  will 
furnish  vital  and  fresh  material  for  oral  and  written  compositions. 

LOW  SEVEN  ENGLISH 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  To  acquire  the  ability  to  express  one's  self  in  clear,  correct  sentences, 
logically  arranged. 

B.  To  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading. 

NOTE:  The  teacher  should  determine  by  means  of  diagnostic  tests, 
existing  deficiencies  in  the  English  of  those  entering  junior 
high  school  and  furnish  means  whereby  normal  progress  can 
be  made. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Written  Composition.  (Ten  Days.) 
Unit  Two — Oral  Composition.     (Twenty  Days.) 

Unit  Three — Functional  Grammar — Grammar  that  is  used.  (Nineteen 
Days.) 

Unit  Four — Spelling.     (Seven  Days.) 

Unit  Five — Vocabulary  Building — In  connection  with  composition  and 

literature. 
Unit  Six — Reading.     (Nineteen  Days.) 
Unit  Seven — Literature.     (Twenty  Days.) 

UNIT  ONE — AVRITTEN  COMPOSITION  (Ten  Days). 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  develop  the  ability  to  write  good  sentences. 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  to  use  good  form,  order,  and  arrangement 
of  one's  written  work. 

3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  write  a  well  organized  paragraph  upon 
a  subject  within  the  pupil's  experience. 

4.  To  know  the  elements  of  simple  outlining. 

5.  To  increase  the  writing  vocabulary. 

6.  To  use  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  grammar  facts,  spelling, 
and  technique  taught  in  this  grade. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS:  • 

Content  Methods  and  Procedures 

A.  Writing  good  sentences.  Readings:  ^ 

1.  Sentence  sense.  Deming:    pp.  15-27. 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington: 
Junior  High  School  English,  Book  I, 
pp.  18,  19,  22,  28-39. 
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B.  Preparation  of  all  written  work. 
(See  form  in  appendix.) 


C.  Original  paragraph;  subject  matter 
mostly  expository,  based  on  interest 
of  pupil,  drawn  from  life,  in  and  out 
of  school. 


D.  Outlining.  (See  form  in  appendix 
I.  A.) 


E.  Increase  of  writing  vocabulary. 


Miller-Paul:  English  Essentials  for 
Junior  High  Schools,  liook  I,  pi).  44, 
54,  58,  73. 

Holman,  Clark  «fe  Veit:  Thinking, 
Speaking,  and  Writing,  Rook  1,  pp. 
13,  21,  64,  83,  94,  139,  16G,  213,  266, 
270,  300. 

Procedure: 

Dictation  of  sentences  and  fragmen- 
tary elements  to  establish  sentence 
idea. 

Correcting  of  paragraphs  with  capi- 
tals and  end  punctuation  omitted. 
Projects: 

Sign  writing,  preparing  bulletins, 
writing  menus,  programs,  announce- 
ments, rules  of  health. 

Procedure: 

Absolute  conformity  to  rules  set 
down. 

Sufficient  dictation  to  fix  form  as 
a  habit  and  to  develop  laudable 
pride  in  workmanship. 

Readings: 

Deniing:  pp.  15-34;  95-101;  179-191; 
199-207;  216-220. 

Briggs.  McKinney  &  Skeffington: 
pp.  9-28;  64-72. 

Holman,  Clark  &  Yeit:  pp.  9,  42,  84. 
Procedure: 
Work  for  publication  in  school  paper. 
Separate   marks   for   thought  and 
form. 

Subjects:  Fifth  Year  Book,  pp.  142- 
144. 

Using  only  two  sections  of  the  out- 
line. 

Project: 

Writing  outlines  to  assist  in  oral  and 
written  work. 

Outlining  work  for  other  subjects. 

Learning  to  keep  an  assignment 
notebook  in  outline  form. 

Readings: 

Deming:    pp.  175-178. 

Miller-Paul:  pp.  42,  53,  56,  61.  69, 
78,  96,  142. 

Bolenius:    pp.  44,  46,  48,  98,  101,  102. 

228,  229,  275. 

Holman,  Clark  &  Veit:  pp.  47,  56. 
66,  72,  81,  89,  97,  104,  114,  121.  136, 
141,  144,  156,  167,  180,  190,  200,  218, 

229,  239,  245,  252,  261,  267,  271,  307. 

Procedure: 

See  suggestion  on  vocabulary  sheet. 
Stress  "accurate"  word. 
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F.  Grammar  facts,  spelling  and  tech- 
nique. 


1. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  Speaking-  in  sentences. 


B.  Making  of  a  single  impression. 


Procedure: 

Capitalization  of  proper  nouns,  be- 
ginning of  sentence  and  principal 
Y  orrts  of  a  title. 

Correct  end  punctuation. 

Use  of  the  apostrophe  of  possession. 
Indentation  of  paragraph. 

No  tolerance  of  misspelling  of  words 
on  basic  list  after  they  have  been 
given. 

Correct  use  of  parts  of  speech  as 
learned  in  grammar  for  the  grade. 

No  tolerance  of  mistakes  in  verbs 
learned  in  this  grade. 

Elimination  in  written  composition 
of  the  errors  stressed  in  oral  com- 
position. 


Methods  and  Procedures 

Readings: 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  pp. 
18,  19,  241. 

Ward-Moffat:  pp.  18,.  25,  32,  48,  179. 
Bolenius:    pp.  36,  79. 

Procedure: 

Speaking  at  all  times  in  complete 
sentences. 

Breaking  up  of  the  "and-a"  habit. 
Stressing  the  falling  inflection. 
Conversation. 

Readings:  | 

Holman,  Clark  &  Veit:  pp.  41,  74, 
212,  230,  262,  303. 

Procedure:  i 

Develop  the  idea  that  effectiveness  j 
depends  on  the  oneness  of  idea.  | 
Show  how  many  subdivisions  can  be  j 
made  out  of  a  large  topic  like  base- 
ball, etc. 

Study  tables  of  contents  of  books  to  i 
emphasize  the  idea. 


UNIT  TWO — ORAL  COMPOSITION  (Twenty  Days). 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  develop  the  ability  to  speak  in  good  sentences. 

2.  To  secure  clearness  through  the  application  of  unity. 

3.  To  develop  the  power  to  organize  material  in  a  logical  way. 

4.  To  develop  ability  of  pupil  to  conduct  himself  properly  in  a 
parliamentary  meeting. 

5.  To  learn  the  value  of  a  pleasing  voice,  correct  posture,  clear 
enunciation,  and  correct  pronunciation  of  words  in  his  speaking 
vocabulary. 

6.  To  increase  his  "usage"  vocabulary  and  pay  special  attention  to 
choice  of  the  accurate  word. 

7.  To  develop  the  ability  to  use  grammar  facts  taught  in  this  grade 
in  order  to  achieve  correctness  in  speech. 

8.  To  correct  certain  definite  speech  errors  that  persist  in  this  grade. 
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C.  Oral  compositions  on  subjects  that 
demand  a  definite  order  to  develop 
coherence. 

1.  Making  outlines.  (See  form  in  ap- 
pendix; use  only  I,  A.  I.) 


D.  Experience  meetings.  (For  Parlia- 
mentary procedure  and  oral  compo- 
sitions within  life,  experience  of  the 
pupil.) 


JE.  Tone  of  voice,  posture,  enunciation, 
pronunciation. 


F.  Increase  of  oral  vocabulary  for 
power  of  expression,  especially 
stressing  the  "accurate"  word.  (See 
general  directions.) 


Making  announcements,  reports,  tell- 
ing anecdotes. 

Readings: 
Deming:    pp.  85-95. 
Holman,  Clark  &  Veit:    pp.  230,  240. 

Procedure: 

Simple  exposition  as: 

"How  to  go  somewhere,"  or 
"How  to  make  something,"  or 
"How  to  play  something." 

Short  narrative,  developed  chrono- 
logically. 

Procedure: 

Election  of  presiding  officer. 

Making  and  seconding  of  a  motion. 

Speaking  only  when  recognized  by 
presiding  officer. 

Introducing  the  speaker. 

Programs: 

Speeches;  reading  of  a  few  selec- 
tions; reciting  poems  learned  in  lit- 
erature periods;  anecdotes;  jokes; 
short  stories;  announcements. 

Readings: 

Holman,  Clark  &  Yeit:  pp.  157,  168, 
180,  190,  201,  210,  219,  229,  246,  253, 
261. 

Bolenius:  pp.  31,  32,  34,  36,  44,  99, 
101. 

Miller-Paul:  pp.  25,  40,  57,  72,  82, 
137,  151,  170. 

Procedure : 

Voice,  posture,  enunciation,  pro- 
nunciation. 

Development  of  correct  pitch  (nor- 
mal pitch  for  girl,  middle  C;  for  boy 
an  octave  below  middle  C). 
Development  of  pride  in  beautiful 
voice;  in  conversation,  and  in  recita- 
tion. 

Drill  on:  Correct  breathing,  open 
mouth,  correct  sound  of  vowels  and 
consonants,  posture,  poise. 
These  words  are  basic  for  drill:  get, 
forget,  can,  catch,  keep,  just,  being, 
coming,  running,  for,  because,  her, 
the,  was,  children. 
Suggestions  from  Speech  Depart- 
ment Drills. 

Procedure: 

See  suggestions  on  vocabulary  sheet. 

Stress  "accurate"'  word. 
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Procedure: 

G.  Grammar  facts  of  the  grade.   (See        Correct  use  of  parts  of  speech. 
Grammar  Unit  Three.) 

H.  Correction  of  speech  errors.  Readings: 

Miller-Paul:    pp.  58,  130. 

Procedure: 

Correction  of  misuse  of  "says"  for  i 
"said."  I 

Elimination  of  "ain't."  j 

Me  and  Frank  "went,"  etc.  j 

"Don't"  for  "Doesn't."  i 

"You  was"  for  "you  were."  j 
Double  negative.  | 

Observing  of  individual  errors  and  ! 
criticising  others  for  errors. 

4 

UNIT  THREE — ^FUNCTIONAL  GRAMMAR  (Nineteen  Days). 

NOTE:    All  work  in  this  grade  should  be  preceded  by  diagnostic  tests  to  \ 
determine  individual  and  class  errors.  i 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  understand  the  sentence  idea. 

2.  To  develop  ability  to  recognize  for  the  purpose  of  capitalization, 
the  difference  between  common  and  proper  nouns. 

3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  spell  plurals  and  possessives  correctly. 

4.  To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  the  parts  of  speech  that  cause 
usage  errors  and  to  use  them  correctly. 

5.  To  form  correct  verb  habits  through  drill  on  a  few  verbs  that  will 
be  considered  basic  for  this  grade. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Methods  and  Procedures 

A.  The  basal  parts  of  the  sentence.  Readings: 

State  Text:    pp.  202,  112. 

Miller-Paul:    p.,  233; 

*The  Uhl-Hatz  Practice  Lessons  in 
English. 

*Matravers:    Test,  Study,  and  Prac- 
tice Exercises. 

Deffendall:      Exercises    in  Actual 
Every  Day  English. 

Procedure: 

Pupils  must  know  when  a  sentence 
begins  and  ends. 

The  basal  parts  of  the  sentence: 
Subject. 
Predicate. 

Complement,  which  may  be  a 
predicate  nominative,  predicate 
adjective,  or  a  direct  object. 

*Note:  The  practice  pads  marked  with 
a  star  are  best  for  those  pupils 
whose  I.  Q.  is  below  100. 
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B.  Common  and  proper  nouns. 


C.  Plurals  and  possessives. 


D.  Recognition  of  other  parts  of  speech 
for  purpose  of  avoiding  confusion. 


E.  Drill  on  verbs. 


Distinguishing  between  complete  and 
incomplete  thoughts. 

Drill  to  break  habit  of  stringing 
sentences  together  with  ands  and 
buts. 

The  interrogative  sentence  recog- 
nized for  end  punctuation. 

Readings: 
State  Text:  pp.  34,  37,  72. 

Procedure: 

Drill  to  prevent  such  errors  as: 
"Does  she  live  in  palo  alto?  And  do 
you  go  to  High  School?" 

Readings: 

State  Text:  pp.  38,  39,  55,  56,  57,  58, 
277,  307. 

Procedure: 

Drill  on  formation  of  plurals  of  nouns 
that  come  naturally  in  pupils'  writ- 
ten work. 

Drill  on  placing  of  apostrophe. 

Prevention  of  such  errors  as:  "How 
many  deers  were  there?'"  and  "The 
boys  books  are  on  the  table." 

Readings: 

State  Text:  pp.  16,  18,  19,  20,  22,  23, 
24,  28,  212,  251,  252,  259,  270,  271, 
272,  274,  275,  284,  288. 

Miller-Paul:  English  Essentials  for 
Junior  High  Schools,  Book  I,  pp.  118- 
130,  234-235. 

Procedure: 

Confusion  of  pronouns  and  adjec- 
tives. 

Correction  of  such  error  as:  "Give 
me  them  books." 

Confusion  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 
Correction  of  such  errors  as:  "He 
did  good"  and  "He  has  most  fin- 
ished." 

Confusion  of  verbs  and  prepositions. 
Correction  of  such  errors  as:  "I 
could  of  done  better." 

Confusion  of  conjunctions  and  prep- 
ositions. 

Correction  of  such  errors  as:  "He 
looks  like  he  was  hurt." 

Procedure : 

Drill  on  just  five  verbs  until  correct 
habits  are  fixed:  "See,"  "bring," 
"do,"  "ring,"  "come." 
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UNITS  FOUR  AND   FIVE — SPELLING   AND   VOCABULARY  BUILDINC 
FOR  ALL  GRADES  AT  END  OF  COURSE 
UNIT  SIX — READING  (Nineteen  Days). 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  discover  reading  difficulties. 

2.  To  improve  reading  and  study  habits  in  all  subjects  by  correctinj 
bad  reading  habits,  and  by  removing  reading  deficiencies. 

3.  To  develop  the  habit  and  ability  of  comprehending  oral  reading. 

4.  To  develop  importance  of  "voice  sense"  in  oral  reading. 

5.  To  become  acquainted  with  the  newspapers  of  San  Francisco. 

6.  To  become  acquainted  with  magazines. 

7.  To  develop  the  habit  of  "general"  reading. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Discovery  of  reading  difficulties  of 
class  and  individual  through  initial 
tests. 


B.  Improvement  of  mechanics. 


1.  Speed. 


2.  Comprehension, 


Methods  and  Procedures 

Readings: 

For  reading  tests  see  Teachers 
Reading  in  Bibliography. 

Procedure: 

Tests  given  to  all  pupils  before  er 
trance  or  at  entrance  to  Tth  grade. 

Scores  given  to  teachers.  Thos 
more  than  one  year  below  6th  grad 
norm  on  entrance  given  special  drii 
or  placed  in  special  class. 


(Laurel  Co.)  i: 


Readings: 

Charts  for  Reading- 
every  class. 

Lewis  &  Rowland  Silent  Reader:  fo 
6th  or  7th  grade  depending  on  abilit 
of  class;  Lincoln  Reader:  for  6th  o 
7th  grade  and  other  books  listed. 

Procedure: 

Increase  speed: 

By  drill. 

By  phrase  reading. 

By  increasing  eye  span  and  decreas 
ing  fixation  period. 

By  developing  quick  perception. 

By  eliminating  lip  and  regressive 
eye  movements. 

By  scanning  exercises. 

By  increase  of  vocabulary. 

By  reading  under  time  pressure 
(Pupil  at  end  of  sixth  grade  shouli 
have  a  reading  rate  of  200  words  pe 
minute.) 

Drill  in  grasping  quickly  and  accai 
ately  the  thought  of  the  sentence 
the  content  of  the  paragraph  and  thi 
main  points  of  the  story. 
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3.  Organization. 


4  Retention. 


5.  Appreciation. 


C.  Listening  attentively. 


D  Reading  aloud. 


E.  Newspaper  acquaintance. 


Following  directions  without  devia- 
tion. 

Locating  data  and  drawing  valid 
conclusions. 

Answering  thought-provoking  ques- 
tions. 

Visualizing  descriptions. 

Organization  of  material  read: 

By  classification  tests. 

By  summaries. 

By  outlining  selections. 

By  drills  in  arranging  facts  in  order 
of  importance. 

By  asking  pupils  to  name  paragraphs 
and  rename  selections. 

By  comparison  and  evaluation  of 
statements. 

By  use  of  false  and  true,  multiple 
choice  tests,  etc. 

By  giving  frequent  opportunities  for 
oral  reproduction. 

By  tests  for  exact  words,  quotations. 

Drill  to  fix  facts. 

Frequent  recall  exercises. 

Summaries, 

Dramatizations. 

Outlines. 

Train  pupils  to  recognize  beauty  of 
thought. 

Skillful  portrayal  of  character. 

Rich  word  pictures. 

By  appealing  to  emotions  of  the  age. 

Procedure: 

Teacher  should  read  to  class. 

Pupils  should  read  to  class. 

Tests  for  retention  and  comprehen- 
sion of  this  oral  reading. 

Procedure: 

Attention  should  be  given  to:  clear- 
ness, correct  pronunciation,  interpre- 
tation.   (Humor  is  best  for  this.) 

Procedure: 

Examine  various  city  newspapers. 

Scan  to  find  sections. 

Sections  included  only  in  Sunday 
editions. 
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Report  on  articles  found  in  various 
sections  in  connection  with  oral  com- 
position work. 

What  is  there  of  interest  to  pupils  of 
this  grade? 


F.  Magazine  acquaintance. 


G.  Recreational  or  outside  reading. 


Procedure : 

Examination  of  magazines  brought 
by  pupils,  as  to  contents. 

List  magazines  by  title,  publisher, 
and  frequency  of  issue. 

Acquaintance  with  at  least  two  on 
standard  list  appended,  to  serve  as 
criteria.  .|| 

What  is  there  of  interest  in  maga- 
zines to  pupil  of  this  age? 


Readings: 

List  for  7th 
appendix.) 
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grade  appended.  (See 


1.  Reading  from  approved  lists. 


2.  Reading  for  other  subjects. 


3.  Supplementary  reading  for  litera- 
ture. 

4.  Magazine  reading. 


Procedure: 

Twelve  to  fifteen  points  required — at 
least  one  non-fiction  book  desirable. 

Suggested  form  for  reporting  books, 
(see  appendix). 

(This  form  should  not  be  used  ex- 
clusively; oral  and  written  reports 
of  various  types  should  supplement 
it.) 

Credit  toward  the  required  points 
may  be  given  for  reading  done  in 
connection  with  other  subjects  and 
for  supplementary  reading  in  litera- 
ture. 

Credit  for  books  read  for  other  sub- 
jects not  to  exceed  four  points  to- 
ward the  required  number  with  one 
point  per  book  allowed. 

Credit  for  supplementary  reading  in 
literature  may  be  determined  by  the 
teacher. 

Credit  toward  required  points  may 
be  given  for  reading  from  approved 
magazines. 

Points  to  be  determined  by  teacher. . 


H.  Library  lesson. 


Readings: 

Rice:  Lessons  in  the  Use  of  Books 
and  Libraries. 


Procedure:  ^ 

Library  lesson  to  be  given  by  school 
or  public  librarian  or  teacher. 
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trVIT  SEAMEN — LITERATURE  (Twenty  Days). 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  increase  enjoyment  in  reading  good  literature — prose  and 
poetry. 

2.  To  develop  spirit  of  adventure  and  achievement. 

3.  To  gain  knowledge  of  and  admiration  for  great  men  and  women 
of  the  world. 

4.  To  realize  that  each  one  has  a  responsibility  to  himself,  home, 
and  fellow  men. 

5.  To  become  acquainted  with  San  Francisco  and  California  writers. 

6.  To  desire  to  memorize  worth  while  selections,  both  prose  and 
poetry. 

7.  To  increase  the  reading  vocabulary. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Methods  and  Procedures 

A.  Developing  enjoyment   in  reading  Readings: 

good  literature.  Engleman  and   McTurnan:  Guide 

1.  Prose.  Books  to  Literature  I. 

Washington  Irving:  "Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  p.  458. 

Procedure: 

Discuss: 
Author. 

Historical  background. 

Word  study. 

Episodes  and  climax. 

Character  study  of  Rip  Van  Winkle 
and  Dame  Van  Winkle. 

Read  aloud  humorous  passages. 

Dramatize  parts  of  story. 

Supplementary: 

"Legend  of  the  Half  Moon." 

W.  Allingham:    "The  Fairies." 

Films  or  slides  of  Irv^ing  and  story. 

2.  Poetry. 

Note:     All  poetry  should  be  read 
aloud. 

Choice  of: 

Longfellow:  "Paul  Revere's  Ride," 
p.  20. 

Procedure : 

Discuss: 

Historical  background. 
Word  study. 

Sending  of  messages  in  colonial 
days  vs.  sending  of  messages  to- 
day. 

Moment  of  greatest  suspense. 
Film  or  slides  of  poem. 
Memorize  selected  passages. 
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Supplementary: 

Buchanan:    "Sheridan's  Ride." 

Hubbard:    "Message  to  Garcia." 
Or 

Holmes:    "Old  Ironsides,"  p.  119. 

Procedure: 

Discuss: 

Historical  background. 
Protest  in  1830. 

Interest  in  restoration  of  vessel 
today. 

Poetical  expressions. 
Picture  of  "Constitution." 

B.  Developing  spirit  of  adventure  and 
achievement. 

1.  Adventure.  Choice  of: 

Hagedorn:  "Sheriff  Roosevelt  and 
the  Thieves,"  p.  58. 

Procedure: 

Discuss: 

Roosevelt's  character. 
Ranch  life  in  the  West. 
Word  study. 

Climax  and  episodes  leading  it. 
Dramatize  episodes. 

Supplementary: 

Hagedorn:  "Boys'  Life  of  Roose- 
velt." 

Or 

Wilbur  Forest:  "The  Lost  Batallion," 
p.  265. 

Procedure: 

Discuss: 

World  War  background. 
Word  study. 

Difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
men. 

Final  rescue. 

Read  aloud  most  interesting  pas- 
sages. 

Supplementary: 

McCrae:    "In  Flanders  Fields." 

2.  Achievement. 

Choice  of  two: 

John  B.  Gough:  "John  Maynard, 
Pilot,"  p.  157. 

? 

Procedure: 

Discuss: 

Dramatized  reading. 
Responsibility  of  pilots. 
Or 

Scudder:  "Look  at  That  Fish  Again," 
p.  425. 
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Procedure: 

Discuss : 

Perseverance  of  Agassiz. 
Word  study. 
Lesson  learned. 

Read  most  interesting  passages. 

Picture  of  Agassiz. 
Or 

Rex  Beach:  "Story  of  the  Salmon," 
p.  370. 

Procedure : 

Word  study. 

Discuss: 

Government  fisheries. 

Salmon  packing  in  Alaska  and  Ore- 
gon, 

Read  descriptive  passages. 

Dramatize  story. 
Or 

Parkman:  "Wolfe's  Victory  and 
Death,"  p.  183. 

Procedure: 

Historical  background. 

Discuss: 

Word  study. 

Character  study  of  Wolfe. 
Discussion  of  story. 
Read  climax. 
Select  vivid  words. 
Show  to  class  pictures  of  Q.iebec. 
Knowledge  of  and  admiration  for        Choice  of  two: 

the  men  and  women  of  the  world.        Livingstone:  "David  Livingstone."  p. 

93. 

Procedure: 
Author. 
Word  study. 

Write  a  paragraph  on  the  char- 
acter of  Livingstone. 

Read  climax. 
Or 

McTurnau:    "Jacob  Riis,"  p.  97. 

Procedure: 

Word  study. 

Discuss: 

Immigrant  in  America. 

Acquaintance  with  Roosevelt. 

Services  to  New  York  City. 

Why  immigrants  often  appreciate 
America  better  than  those  native 
born. 
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Supplementary: 

Riis.    "Making  of  an  American." 
Or 

Horton:    "Mary  Lyon,"  p.  148. 

Procedure : 

Discuss: 

Education  for  women. 
Word  study. 

Quotation  by  D'Arusmont. 
Opposition  met  with. 
Effect  of  her  work  in  the  world. 

Supplementary: 

B.  T.  Washington:  "The  Struggh 
for  an  Education." 

Choice  of  two: 

Cameron:  "Don't  Die  on  Third,"  p 
142. 

Procedure : 

Discuss  meaning  of: 
Life  is  a  game. 

Third  base  in  game  as  "third  base' 
in  life. 

Word  study. 

Read  most  exciting  passages. 
Diagram  of  baseball  field. 

Diagram  of  turning  points  in  life 

Or 

Foss:  "San  Pasco  and  Napoleon,* 
P.  412. 

Procedure: 

Discuss: 

Rank  of  Napoleon  in  the  world. 
Word  study. 

Conquests  of  San  Pasco  vs.  Con- 
quests of  Napoleon. 

Select  poetical  expressions. 
Or 

Guest:    "Just  a  Job,"  p.  400. 

Procedure: 

Discuss: 

Goal  of  life. 

Word  study. 

Stepping  stones  of  life. 

Great  men  who  have  risen  from 
lowly  beginnings. 

2.  Responsibility  to  the  home.  Choice  of: 

Longfellow:  "The  Children's  Hour," 
p.  534. 

Procedure : 

Emphasize: 
Love  of  home. 
Illustrate  poem. 


D.  Realizing   that    each   one   has  a 
responsibility. 

1.  Responsibility  to  one's  self. 
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Poetical  expressions. 
Or 

Hood:  "I  Remember,  I  Remember," 
P.  533. 


3.  Responsibility  to  fellowmen. 


Procedure: 

Discuss: 

Love  for  old  home. 
Word  pictures. 

Descriptions  of  homes  that  chil- 
dren love  best  in  their  lives. 

Choice  of  two: 

Cook:    "Ernest  Service,"  p.  278. 


Procedure: 

Discuss: 

Acts  of  usefulness  forces  for  na- 
tional good. 

Junior  Red  Cross. 

Service  that  can  be  done  during 
peace  times. 

Service:  "Young  Fellow,  My  Lad," 
p.  280. 

"Athenian  Boy's  Oath,"  p.  45. 

Procedure: 

Discuss: 

Application  to  modern  boy. 
Training  of  Athenian  and  Spartan 
boys. 

"Rules  for  Boys,"  p.  434. 

Procedure: 

How  they  affect  one's  relations 
with  one's  fellowmen. 

E.  Becoming    acquainted    with    San  Readings: 

Francisco  and  California  writers.  ina  Coolbrith:    "Blossom  Time," 

Edwin  Markham:    "Broken  Sword." 


F.  Desiring  to  memorize  worth  while 
selections. 


G.  Increasing  the  reading  vocabulary. 


Readings: 
Choice  of:. 

Cary:    "Nobility,"  p.  68. 

"An  American,"  p.  13. 

Work- Van  Dyke,  p.  398. 

"Three  Sayings  of  Epictetus,"  pp. 

619-20-21. 

"Books,"  p.  623. 

Any  additional  selections. 

Word  study. 

See  general  directions. 


HIGH  SEVEN 


I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  To  develop  ability  to  write  in  correct  form  simple,  friendly  letters 
and  notes. 

B.  To  develop  ability  to  speak  in  complete,  well  expressed  sentences,  in 
ordinary  conversation  and  over  the  telephone. 

C.  To  know  and  use  pronouns  correctly. 

D.  To  improve  in  reading  ability  and  in  judgment  of  literature. 

E.  To  increase  the  desire  to  read. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Written  Composition.     (Eleven  Days.) 
Unit  Two — Oral  Composition.     (Twenty-two  Days.) 

Unit  Three — Functional  Grammar — Grammar  that  is  used.  (Nineteen 
Days.) 

Unit  Four — Spelling.     (Five  Days.) 

Unit  Five — Vocabulary  Building.     (Three  Days.) 

Unit  Six — Reading.     (Ten  Days.) 

Unit  Seven — Literature.     (Twenty-five  Days). 

UNIT  ONE — WRITTEN  COMPOSITION  (Eleven  Days). 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  develop  further  the  sentence  idea. 

2.  To  continue  to  form  habits  of  neatness  and  uniformity  in  all 
written  work. 

3.  To  develop  further  paragraph  sense. 

4.  To  establish  the  outline  form  and  acquire  further  use  of  it. 

5.  To  increase  the  writing  vocabulary. 

6.  To  progress  definitely  in  the  correct  use  of  written  language. 

7.  To  acquire  ability  to  write  in  correct  form  simple,  friendly  letters 
and  notes  of  one  paragraph. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Methods  and  Procedures 

A.  Writing  sentences.  Readings: 

Deming:    pp.  15-27. 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  pp. 

18,  19,  22,  28-39. 

Holman,  Clark  &  Veit:  pp.  13,  21, 
64,  94,  132,  135,  139,  166,  213,  266, 
270,  300. 

Miller-Paul:    pp.  44,  54,  58,  67,  73,  80. 

Procedure: 

Constant  review  on  complete  and  in- 
complete thoughts. 

Realizing  that  the  words:  "Then," 
"there,"  "so,"  "also,"  "therefore," 
"still"  are  words  that  begin  sent- 
ences. 

Dictation  to  fix  idea  of  sentences. 

Correcting  paragraph  in  which  capi- 
tals and  end  punctuation  have  been 
omitted,  to  determine  the  pupils' 
skill  in  sentence  structure. 
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B.  Form  of  all  written  work. 


Writing  paragraphs: 

1.  Definition  of  paragraph. 

2.  Choice  of  details. 

3.  Unity. 

4.  Coherence  or  logical  order, 

5.  Indentation. 


D.  Outlining. 


E.  Writing  vocabulary, 
directions.) 


(See  general 


Readings: 

See  appendix  for  Preparation  of  Man- 
script. 

Procedure: 

Do  not  tolerate  papers  unless  they 
are  neat  and  conform  to  standards. 

Credit  may  be  given  for  at  least  one 
composition  written  for  another  sub- 
ject if  following  standards  set  in 
English  class. 

Readings: 

State  Text:  pp.  229,  230. 

Bolenius:  pp.  3,  63,  68,  95,  134,  139, 
202,  241,  2.59,  296. 

Briggs,  McKinnev  &  Skeffington:  p. 
165. 

Ward,  Moffat:  pp.  39.  40,  43,  50,  85, 
122,  152,  173,  191,  225. 

Deming:    pp.  216,  217. 

Procedure: 

Compositions  should  not  be  longer 
than  one  paragraph  in  length. 

Outline  should  be  used. 

Topic  sentence  and  summary  sen- 
tence discussed  and  used. 

Developed  pelf-correction. 

Separate  marks  for  thought  and 
form. 

Readings : 

Bolenius:  pp.  60-70. 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  pp. 
54,  77. 

See  appendix  for  form. 

Procedu"e : 

Use  only  I,  A,  1  for  this  grade. 

Use  for  all  written  and  oral  compo- 
sitions. 

Use  for  outline  work  for  notebooks. 

Credit  given  for  use  of  outline  for 
other  subjects. 

Readings: 
Deming:    pp.  175-178. 
(See  general  directions.) 

Procedure: 

Encourage  the  use  of  new  words. 

Discuss  and  use  synonyms. 

Encourage  pupils  to  defend  own 
choice  of  words. 

Encourage  other  words  for  "asked" 
and  "said." 

Emphasize  the  necessity  for  the  "ac- 
curate"' word. 
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F.  Use  of  grammar  facts,  spelling,  and 
technique  taught  in  this  grade  as 
well  as  Low  Seven. 


G.  Writing  of  Minutes. 


H.  Friendly  letters  and  notes. 


1.  Form. 


Readings: 
See  grammar  sections  for  L7  and  H7. 

Procedure: 

Case  of  pronouns  after  verb  "to  be" 
and  as  part  of  a  compound  object. 

Agreement  of  pronoun  and  ante- 
cedent. 

Avoidance  of  such  expressions  as: 
"It  says  on  the  Bulletin  Board,"  and 
"They  make  flour" — the  indefinite 
use  of  the  personal  pronoun. 

Correct  spelling  of  such  forms  as: 
"whose,"  "who's,"  "their,"  "there," 
"its,"  "it's,"  "your,"  "you're." 

Spelling  correctly  in  all  written  work 
all  words  on  the  basic  spelling  lists 
for  L7  and  H7. 

Use  of  commas  in  friendly  letters 
and  notes. 

Use  of  periods  after  abbreviations. 

Use  of  apostrophe  for  contractions 
and  to  form  the  plural  of  letters  and 
figures. 

Readings: 
Bolenius:  p.  135. 

Procedure: 

Every  pupil  should  have  drill  on  re- 
cording in  correct  form  the  work  of 
the  class  done  in  a  period. 
The  choosing  of  the  secretary  should 
be  made  an  honor;  only  those  who 
excel  in  the  writing  of  minutes 
should  be  candidates. 

Readings: 

State  Text:  pp.  236,  243,  253,  294, 
298,  323,  344,  373. 

Deming:  pp.  138,  140,  141,  for  sug- 
gestions; not  for  form. 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  pp. 
41-45,  124-125. 

Holman,  Clark  &  Veit:  pp.  16,  30,  31, 
67,  131,  145,  149,  150,  159,  161,  202. 

Miller,  Paul:  pp.  97-104. 

Bolenius:  pp.  5-9,  57-59,  90-92, 155-157, 
196-200. 

Ward,  Moffat:  pp.  68,  92. 

Any  book  of  good  letters,  see  Bibliog- 
raphy at  end  of  Unit,  also  letters  of 
Phillips  Brooks,  Lewis  Carroll,  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  Hans  Anderson. 

Procedure: 

The  form  of  the  friendly  letter  should 
be  given,  isolated  from  content  until 
form  is  fixed. 
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(End  commas  should  not  be  used. 
Do  not  abbreviate  names  of  states, 
when  short.) 

Rules. 

Kind  and  size  of  paper  and  envelope. 
It  is  better  not  to  deviate  far  from 
the   conventional   size   and  shape. 

White  paper  is  always  best. 

Ink. 

Penmanship. 

Order  for  covering  pages. 

Address  on  envelope. 

Necessity  for  re-reading  to  discover 
errors  before  putting  into  envelope. 

Consideration  for  the  recipient  of  let- 
ters. 

Letter  must  not  be  a  monologue. 

Must  be  as  near  like  a  conversation 
as  possible. 

Must  reveal  to  the  recipient  the  per- 
sonality of  the  sender. 

Projects. 

At  least  five  letters  should  be  writ- 
ten during  the  term,  with  emphasis 
on  charm  and  interest. 

The  following  are  suggestions  for 
letters: 

Letters  to  absent  pupils  with  regard 
to  assignments  of  work. 

Letters  to  pupils  in  another  city, 
giving  or  asking  for  information. 

Letters  to  a  friend,  recommending  a 
good  book,  or  giving  directions  for 
finding  a  place  or  such  other  informa- 
tion. 

Notes  of  condolence  when  occasion 
arises. 

Notes  of  congratulation  to  individual 
or  to  rooms  for  school  honors  re- 
ceived. 

Notes  of  apology. 

Thank-you  letters  after  a  visit  and 
for  gifts  and  favors. 

Notes  accompanying  gifts. 

Letters  of  invitation. 

Letters  to  a  friend  in  a  hospital. 

Steamer  or  train  letters. 

Letter  to  the  mother  of  a  school- 
mate, telling  her  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  a  hospital  clinic  to  which 
she  may  take  her  boy  who  has  had 


many  sore-throats.  State  time  c 
Clinic  and  cost  to  her.  (Th  s  i-nfo] 
mation  can  be  gained  by  telephonin 
the  Social  Service  Department  of  an 
hosi^iital.  supported  by  the  Commui 
ity  Chest.) 

Letter  to  student  who  attends  th 
Community    Music    School  on 
scholarship,  asking  him  how  he  ol 
tained  it. 

Letter  to  a  member  of  a  Boy  Scoi 
Troop  in  care  of  Boy  Scout  Hea( 
quarters,  San  Francisco,  asking  hii 
to  give  five  reasons  why  he  belong 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  and  now  one  ca 
join. 

Letters — Junior  Red  Cross  Corri 
spondence — Pacific  Division. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.  I 
Pupils'  Reading 

Center,  Stella  Stewart,  and  Saul,  Lillian  Margaret.  A  Book  of  Lettei 
for  Young  People.    The  Century  Co.,  1924. 

Colson  and  Chittendon.  Children's  Letters.  Hinds,  Noble  and  Eldredg( 
1905. 

Diaz,  A.  M.  William  Henry  Letters.  Lothrop,  Lee,  and  Shepard  Co 
1903. 

Stewart,  Mrs.  E.    Letters  on  an  Elk  Hunt.    Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  191! 

Hewins,  Caroline  M.  A  Traveler's  Letters  to  Boys  and  Girls.  Th 
Macmillan  Co.,  1923. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore.  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His  Children.  Scribne 
and  Son,  1920. 

R.  A.  D.  Letters  of  a  Canadian  Stretcher  Bearer.  Little,  Brown,  &  C( 
1918. 

Chapman,  V.    Letters  from  France.    The  MacMillan  Co.,  1917. 

Cholmondeley,  Alice.    Christine.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  1917. 

Center,  S.  S.    Selected  Letters.  Charles  B.  Merrill  Co.,  N.  Y.  1915,  192 

Opdycke.  Literature  of  Letters.  Lyons  and  Carnahan,  1925.  A 
Anthology  for  Older  Children. 

Stewart,  Mrs.  Elinor.  Letters  of  a  Woman  Homesteader,  Houghtoi 
Mifflin  Co.,  1914. 

Dickey.    Youth  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley.    Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1919. 

UNIT  TWO — ORAL  COMPOSITION  (Twenty-two  Days). 
I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  develop  further  the  sentence  sense. 

2.  To  secure  clearness  and  charm  through  the  application  of  unit; 

3.  To  develop  ability  to  organize  and  reproduce. 

4.  To  develop  ability  to  observe  the  conventions  of  parliamentar 
procedure. 

5.  To  learn  to  value  a  pleasing  voice,  correct  posture,  clear  enui 
elation,  correct  pronunciation. 

6.  To  increase  the  speaking  vocabulary. 

7.  To  develop  ability  to  use  grammar  facts  taught  in  this  and  tl 
preceding  grade. 

8.  To  make  habitual  certain  correct  forms  that  are  often  used  ii 
correctly. 


9.   To  develop  ability  to  discover  and  eliminate  individual  speech 
errors. 

10.   To  develop  ability  to  use  the  telephone  effectively. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
'a.  Speaking  in  sentences. 


B.  Unity  in  oral  work. 


Coherence  in  oral  work. 

Outlines.  (See  appendix  for  form  to 
be  followed.) 


Methods  and  Procedures 
Read  ings: 
Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  pp. 
18,  20,  28.. 

Holman,  Clark  &  Veit:  pp.  27,  28. 

Bolenius:  pp.  124,  132. 

Ward-Moffat:  pp.  4,  25,  80,  81,  89,  96, 
113,  124,  etc. 

Miller-Paul:  pp.  44,  67,  68. 

Procedure : 

Speaking  at  all  times  in  complete 

sentences — stress  rest  i)erio(l  be- 
tween sentences. 

Continual  drill  on  falling  inflection. 
Elimination  of  "and-a,"  "well,"  and 
"why"  habit. 

Rearranging  of  sentences  for  empha- 
sis and  variety.  ^ 

Readings: 

Miller-Paul:  pp.  165,  208. 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  pp. 
120,  121. 

Bolenius:  pp.  72,  73. 
Fifth  Year  Book. 

Procedure : 

Telling  interesting,  amusing,  unus- 
ual, humorous  experiences  which  can 
later  be  used  in  letters.  (These  must 
be  kept  short  and  irrelevant  details 
excluded.) 

Explanations. 
Anecdotes. 
Reports. 
.  Announcements,  etc. 
Reading : 

Holman,  Clark  &  Veit:  pp.  75.  241. 

Procedure : 

Teach  only  "I,  A.  1"  of  the  outline 
form  in  this  grade. 

Pupils  can  use  ojtline  for  talk  on 
small  cards  held  in  hand. 

Brief  reprod  iction  of  fairly  long 
talks;  main  points  only. 

Assembly  talks. 

Public  meetings. 

Arranging  detail  in  description  in 
order  to  obtain  clearness  of  picture. 


(This  material  can  all  be  used  in  the 
pupils'  friendly  letters  in  written 
composition  class.) 


D.  Parliamentary  Practice  Club  or  Ex- 
perience Meetings  continued. 


E.  Tone  of  voice,  posture,  enunciation, 
and  pronunciation. 


Readings: 

Bolenius:  pp.  37,  38. 

Hall  &  Sturgis:  Text  book  in  Parlia 
mentary  Law. 
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Procedure: 

Election  of  presiding  officer  and  sec- 
retary. 

Making  and  seconding  of  motions. 

Addressing  the  chair  and  recogni- 
tion of  speaker. 

Order  of  business  (reading  of  min- 
utes). 

Introduction  of  speakers. 
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F.  Increase   of   speaking  vocabulary. 
(General  directions.) 


Programs: 

Short  speeches  of  various  kinds. 
Reading  of  favorite  selections. 

Reciting  memorized  poems. 
Interesting  others  in  books  read. 
Experiences. 

NOTE:  Club  may  be  called  "The 
Speakwell  Club"  or  "The  English 
Club,"  or  any  such  appropriate 
name. 

Readings: 

Bolenius:  pp.  30-36. 

Holman,  Clark  &  Veit:  pp.  267,  271, | 
281,  286,  294,  301,  307,  311.  | 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  pp.; 
68,  88,  89,  129,  136,  147,  302-305.  | 

Procedure: 

Further  work  on  correct  pitch.  (See 
Low  Seven.) 

Continuation  of  emphasis  on  value 
of  a  beautiful  voice. 

Further  work  on  poise,  correct  pos- 
.    ture,  sitting  and  standing. 

Speech  department  drills;  drill  on 
"th"  and  "ing." 

Drill  on  words  listed  for  Low  Seven 
and  the  following:  "Hundred,"  "give 
me,"  "when,"  "why,"  "Mhere,"  "sit- 
ting," "such,"  "again,"  "across," 
"picture,"  "with,"  "have  to,"  "men," 
"yes." 

Procedure : 

Strengthening  of  the  dictionary  habit 
and  stressing  of  the  "accurate"  word. 
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G.  Grammar  facts  of  the  grade  to  be 
used. 

F.  Errors  for  elimination. 

H.  Individual  speech  errors. 


Cultivate  a  pride  in  proper  use  of 
words.  (For  further  suggestions  see 
Vocabulary  Unit.) 

Procedure : 

Correct  use  of  pronouns. 

Procedure: 
Drill  on  errors  listed  for  Low  Seven; 

obiective  case  after  transUive  verb 
and  preposition,  nominative  case 
after  the  verb  "to  be."  (Do  not  use 
the  term  "transitive  verb.") 

Procedure : 
Testing  to  discover  individual  speech 
errors. 

Keeping  notebooks  containing  er- 
rors to  be  eradicated. 

Listening  to  the  si)eech  of  those 
who  speak  well  and  imitating  them. 
Developing  a  pride  in  correct  speech. 


Procedure: 

I.  Telephone  conversation.  Proper  greetings.  (Avoidance  of  the 

over-use  of  "hello.") 

Importance  of  courtesy,  necessity  of 
clear,  exact  speech. 

Recognition  of  proper  methods  of 
using  the  telephone. 

Projects: 

Dramatization  of  calls  such  as: 
Ordering  groceries,  articles  from  a 
department  store,  asking  informa- 
tion concerning  trains,  rates,  asking 
for  address  of  a  friend,  requesting 
the  laundryman  or  dry-cleaner  to 
call,  telephoning  in  Want  Advertise- 
ments, etc. 

(Note:  If  the  class  is  superior,  very 
little  time  will  have  to  be  spent  on 
this.) 


UNIT  THREE — FIXCTIOXAL  GRAMMAR.  (Nineteen  Days.) 

L    SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  continue  to  develop  the  sentence  idea. 

2.  To  develop  ability  to  use  correctly  the  personal,  interrogative, 
demonstrative,  indefinite,  and  relative  pronouns. 

3.  To  establish  the  habit  of  using  correctly  a  few  verbs  that  will 
be  considered  basic  for  the  grade. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Methods  and  Procedures 

A.  Sentences.  Reading: 

Miller-Paul:  p.  233. 
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B.  Pronouns. 


1.  Personal  pronouns. 


2.  Interrogative  pronouns. 


3.  Demonstrative  pronouns. 


Procedure: 

Review  of  the  basal  sentence. 
Fix  idea  that  subjects  contain  a  sub- 
stantive which  is  generally  a  noan 
or  pronoun. 

Readings: 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  pp. 
123,  190,  191. 

State  Text:  pp.  74-78,  89,  90,  91,  317. 
Deming:  p.  227. 

Procedure: 
Recognition  of  personal  pronouns. 

Learning  the  declension.  (No  pupil 
having  an  I.  Q.  below  89  should  be 
required  to  learn  declension  or  uses 
of  the  pronouns.) 

Drill  on  use.  (This  is  so  important 
one  fourth  of  the  time  for  grammar 
should  be  devoted  to  it.) 

Uses  of  pronoun  in  various  cases. 

Nominative  case:  Subject  and  Predi- 
cate Nominative.  (Case  of  pronoun 
in  an  elliptical  construction  after 
"as,"  "than,"  and  "like.") 

Objective  case:  Object  of  verb;  with 
a  preposition. 

In  the  better  groups,  only,  indirect 
object  should  be  taught. 

Possessive  case: 

Difference  between  "it's"  and  "its" 
and  "there,"  "their,"  and  "they're" 
and  "your"  and  "you're,"  stressing 
the  fact  that  in  pronouns  no  apos- 
trophe is  used  to  show  possession. 

Readings: 

State  Text:  pp.  79,  80,  92. 
Deming:  p.  227. 

Procedure: 

Recognition  of  interrogative  pro- 
nouns. 

Declension. 

Difference  between  "whose"  and 
"who's." 

Drill  on  correct  use  of  "who"  and 
"whom." 

Reading: 

State  Text:  pp.  80,  81,  252,  270. 

Procedure: 
Recognition  of  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns. 

Dmerence  between  demonstrative 
pronoun  and  demonstrative  adjec- 
tive. 


4.  Indefinite  pronouns. 


5.  Relative  pronouns. 


C.  Verb  forms. 


Learning  singular  and  plural  of  the 
pronouns. 

Drill  to  eliminate  such  errors  as: 
"This  here"  and  "that  there"  use  of 
"them"  for  "these"  and  "those,"  and 
"these  kind"  for  "this  kind,"  etc. 

Readings: 

State  Text:  pp.  81,  82,  129,  317. 
Deming:  p.  227. 

Procedure : 

Recognition  of  indefinite  pronouns. 
Recognition  of  number  agreement. 
Drill  for  agreement. 

Readings: 

State  Text:  pp.  83-85,  92,  324. 
Deming:  p.  227. 

Procedure: 

Recognition  of  relative  pronouns, 
differentiating  between  those  forms 
that  are  both  relative  and  interroga- 
tive. 

Location  of  antecedents. 

Declension  of  "who"  learned. 

Correct  use  of  "who"  and  "that"  fo" 
persons  and  "which"  and  "that"  for 
things. 

Drill  on  correct  use  of  "who"  and 
"whom." 

(No  attempt  should  be  made  to  go 
so  deeply  into  the  study  of  relative 
pronouns  that  their  use  in  the  clause 
is  discussed.  That  matter  should  be 
left  until  clauses  are  studied.) 

Procedure : 

Review  verbs  of  Low  Seven  and 
learn  the  following:  "Throw," 
"draw,"  "catch,"  "drown,"  "go." 


UXIT  FOUR — SPELLING  (Five  Days). 
See  General  Directions. 

UXIT  FFV'E — VOCABULARY  BUILDING  (Three  Days*). 

(*Time — to  be  use  in  connection  with  oral  and  written  composition 
and  literature  with  three  days  for  dictionary  work.) 

See  General  Directions. 


UXIT  SIX — READIXG  (Ten  Days). 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Objectives. 

1.  To  establish  correct  habits  in  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

2.  To  develop  habit  of  listening  and  ability  to  listen  retentively  to 
oral  reading. 
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3.  To  develop  interpretative  oral  readers. 

4.  To  learn  to  read  effectively  the  newspapers  of  San  Francisco. 

5.  To  become  better  acquainted  with  good  magazines. 

6.  To  develop  a  desire  to  read  voluntarily  for  worthy  use  of  leisure 
time. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Improvement  of  mechanics  of  read- 
ing. 

1.  Speed. 

2.  Comprehension. 


Methods  and  Procedures 
Readings: 

Lewis  and  Rowland  Silent  Readers. 

6th  or  7th  erade,  depending  on  abil- 
ity of  class),  or 

Lincoln  Reader.  (6th  or  7th  grade, 
depending  on  ability  of  class),  and 
any  book  listed  under  Papils'  Read- 
ing. ^ 


Procedure:  *^ 

Tests  for  speed  and  comprehension 
should  be  given  at  the  beginning  of 
the  semester  to  determine  needs  of 
the  class  and  of  individuals.  (Pupils 
testing  more  than  one  year  below 
the  6th  grade  norm  should  be  given 
additional  work  in  a  Remedial  Eng- 
lish class.) 

Pupils  at  the  beginning  of  this  grade 
should  have  a  reading  rate  of  250 

words  per  minute.  , 

». 

All  faults  listed  in  Low  Seven  to  be 
followed  up  and  eradicated. 

Increase  speed  in  finding  answers  to 
questions. 

Increase  ability  to  skim. 

Increase  ability  in  grasping  the  cen- 
tral thought. 

Increase  ability  to  grasp  organiza- 
tion of  material. 

Use  of  outline. 

Increase  skill  in  use  of  the  mechan- 
ical features  of  a  book. 

Show  class  that  every  mechanical 
feature  of  a  book  should  at  one 
time  or  another  be  in  use. 
Have  class  list  every  item,  aside 
from  text. 

Establish  habit  of  reading  an  as- 
signed lesson  in  any  subject  with 
problem  to  be  solved  in  mind. 

Establish  habit  of  using  title  as  an 
aid  in  getting  meaning  from  selec- 
tion read. 

Have  child  list  problems  suggested 
to  him  by  the  title  and  determine 
what  ones  he  wants  solved  by  the 
selection,  etc. 
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13.  Listening  with  ability  to  compre- 
hend and  retain. 


Procedure : 

Teachers  should  read  often  to  class. 
Good  readers  of  the  class  should  read 
to  class. 

Pupils  should  be  expected  to  repro- 
duce, summarize,  and  answer  ques- 
tions on  contents  of  selection  read. 


C.  Oral  reading. 


Procedure : 

Correct  standing  position,  pitch, 
enunciation,  pronunciation.  (See 
page  on  Oral  Composition.) 

Ability  to  read  interpretatively 
means: 

Get  the  thought. 
Hold  the  thought. 
Give  the  thoaght. 


D.  Reading  of  city  newspapers  effec- 
tively. 


Readings: 

Any  good  city  newspaper. 


iJ,  Acquaintance   with   the  magazine 
field. 

I?.  Recreational  reading. 

1.  Reading  from  approved  lists. 


2.  Reading  for  other  subjects. 


3.  Supplementary  reading  for  litera- 
ture. 


Procedure: 

Reading  of  paper  on  succeeding  days 
to  determine  what  is  best  method  of 
reading. 

Reading  in  order  of  page  numbers. 

Nev's  first,  editorials  next,  then  ad- 
vertisements. 

Or  reading  at  random. 

Procedure : 

Study  of  tw^o  more  of  the  magazines 
from  the  appended  list. 

Readings: 

List  for  7th  grade  appended. 

Procedure : 

Twelve  to  fifteen  points  required — 
at  least  one  non-fiction  book  desir- 
able. 

Suggested  form  for  reporting  books 
— see  appendix.  (This  form  should 
not  be  employed  exclusively;  oral 
and  written  reports  of  various  kinds 
should  supplement  it.) 

Credit  toward  the  required  points 
may  be  given  for  reading  done  in 
connection  with  other  subjects  and 
for  supplementary  reading  for  lit- 
erature. 

Credit  for  books  re  id  for  other  sub- 
jects not  to  exceed  four  points  to- 
ward the  required  number,  with  one 
point  a  book  allowed. 

Credit  for  supplementary  reading 
may  be  determined  by  the  teacher. 
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G.  Library  lessons. 


Readings: 

Rice:  Lessons 
and  Libraries. 


in  the  Use  of  Books 


Procedure: 

Library  lesson  to  be  given  by  school, 
or  public  librarian  or  by  teacher. 


i 


UNIT  SEVEN — LITERATURE  (Twenty-five  Days). 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  increase  enjoyment  in  reading  good  literature — poetry  and 
prose.  M 

2.  To  develop  spirit  of  adventure  and  achievement. 

3.  To  gain  knowledge  and  admiration  for  great  men  and  women  of 
the  world. 

4.  To  realize  that  each  one  has  a  responsibility  to  himself,  home,  and 
fellow  man. 

5.  To  become  acquainted  with  San  Francisco  and  California  writers. 

6.  To  desire  to  memorize  worth  while  selections,  both  prose  and 
poetry. 

7.  To  increase  the  reading  vocabulary. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Increasing   enjoyment   in  reading 
good  literature. 
1.  Poetry. 


Methods  and  Procedures  M 

Readings:  ™ 

Engleman    and    McTurnan:  Guide 

Books  to  Literature,  I. 

(Note:  All  poetry  read  aloud.) 

Choice  of:  ^ 
Whittier:  Snow-Bound,  p.  511. 


Procedure: 

Author. 

Atmosphere  of  loving  home  life. 
Word  study  as  poem  is  read. 
Character  studies  of  various  mem- 
bers of  household. 

Winter  joys. 

Humorous  passages. 

Pathetic  passages. 

Descriptive  passages. 

Moral  passages. 

Pictures  relative  to  poem. 

Memorize  selected  passages. 

Film  or  slides  of  Whittier  and 

poem. 

Supplementary : 

Mark  Twain:  New  England  Weather. 

Woodworth:  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket, 
Or 

Holmes:  The  Chambered  Nautilus, 
P.  545. 
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2.  Prose. 


B.  Developing  spirit  of  adventure  and 
achievement. 

1.  Adventure. 


Procedure: 

Discussion  of  sea  shells. 

Word  study. 

Reference  to  myths — Siren,  Triton. 
Word  pictures. 
Poetical  expressions. 
Lesson  of  the  poem. 
Memorize  selected  lines. 
Cooper:  The  Spy,  p.  191. 

Procedure : 

Author. 

Revolutionary  background. 
Word  study. 

Read  aloud  most  interesting  pas- 
sages. 

Outline  and  reproduce  story. 

Customs  of  those  days  vs.  customs 
of  today. 

Dramatize  episodes. 

(Choice  of  two.) 

S.  Hall  Young:  My  Dogs  in  Alaska, 
p.  297. 

Procedure: 

Dog  Teams  of  Alaska. 

Word  study. 
Best-liked  dog. 

Characteristics  of  other  dogs  on 
team. 

W^hat  qualities  make  a  leader 
among  dogs  as  well  as  among  men. 

Film  or  slides  of  the  North. 
Or 

S.  Hall  Young:  Climbing  a  Mountain 
with  Muir.  p.  348. 

Procedure: 

John  Muir. 

Word  study. 

Changes  as  mountain  was  climbed. 

Physical  condition  of  Muir. 

Select  descriptive  passages. 
Or 

Roosevelt:  Exciting  Adventure  with 
a  Bear,  p.  333. 

Procedure : 

Author. 
Word  study. 
Kinds  of  bears. 
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Roosevelt's  idea  of  an  experienced 
hunter. 

Vivid  description  of  the  fight. 

,  Your  impression  of  Roosevelt  from 

the  story. 

Supplementary: 

Hagedorn:  Boy's  Life  of  Roosevelt. 
Or 

Bostock:  A  Lion  Hunt  in  a  Sewer,  p. 
318. 

Procedure: 

Word  study. 

Animal  trainer. 

Intelligence  of  Marco.  ' 

Outline  story — topics  and  sub- 
topics. 

Reproduce  story  vividly. 
Or 

Bride:  Sinking  of  the  Titantic.  p.  362. 

Procedure: 

Atlantic  greyhounds. 

Word  study. 
Icebergs. 

Wireless  operators. 

Outline  story — topics  and  sub- 
topics. 

True  heroism. 

2. Achievement,  Choice  of: 

How  the  Britnell  Cup  went  from  Til- 
ton,  p.  127. 

Procedure: 

Value  of  sports. 

Word  study. 

Dramatize  characters  of  Jack  and 

Burleigh. 
Or 

Thoreau:  Battle  of  the  Ants.  p.  287. 

Procedure: 

Author. 

Word  study. 

References  to  myths — Achilles  and 
Patroclus. 

Compare  dissention  among  insect 
life  with  that  among  men. 

Instilling  admiration  for  great  men        Choice  of  two. 

and  women  of  the  world.  McTurnan:  Louis  Pasteur,  p.  84. 

Procedure: 

Services  of  scientists. 
Word  study. 


Services  to  the  world  of  commerce. 

Our  debt  to  Pasteur. 
Supplementary: 
Radot  Vallery:  Life  of  Pasteur. 
Or 

Fox:  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  p.  28. 

Procedure: 

Word  study. 

Writer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

Original  copy. 

Read  aloud  Loosing's  tribute  to 
the  signers. 

Supplementary: 
.  Jefferson:  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

Or 

Woodrow  Wilson:  Abraham  Lincoln, 
p.  243. 

Procedure : 

Memorial  building  to  Lincoln  in 

Kentucky. 
Word  study. 

Read  aloud  impressive  passages. 

Select  words  which  describe  Lin- 
coln well. 

Picture  of  Lincoln  Memorial  in 
Washington. 

Gettysburg  Address. 

Supplementary: 

Xicolay:  Boy  s  Life  of  Lincoln, 
Or 

Irving:  Christopher  Columbus,  p. 
71. 

Procedure : 

Word  study. 

Irving's  interest  in  Spain. 

Read  aloud  descriptive  passage. 

Supplementary: 
Joaquin  Miller:  Columbus. 
Or 

Shiller:  William  Tell  and  the  Apple. 

p.  606. 

Procedure : 

Historical  background. 
Word  study. 

Character  studies  of  Gessler  and 
Tell. 

Pride  of  son  in  father. 
Dramatic  reading  by  pupils. 
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D.  Realizing  that  each  one  has  a  re- 
sponsibility, 

1.  Responsibility  to  one's  self. 


2.  Responsibility  to  the  home. 


Neutrality  of  Switzerland  respect 
ed  by  European  countries. 

Strong  national  spirit  of  Swiss 

Film  or  slides  of  story. 

Choice  of: 

Harden:  Stand  on  your  Own.  p.  407 

Procedure: 

Word  study. 

Personal  responsibility. 


ct 

I 

)7, 

II 


Energy,  intellect,  and  will — ths 
foundations  of  life. 

Look  up  Cyrus  Field,  Henry  Ward 


Beecher,  Bayard  Taylor, 
Or 

Wilson:  Joy  of  Effort,  p,  430. 


( 


Procedure: 

Word  study. 

Who  were  Kipling  and  Stevenson? 

Result  of  overcoming  difficulties. 

Read  aloud  best  passages. 

Effort  is  highest  satisfaction. 
Or 

Braley:  The  Thinker,  p.  423. 

Procedure: 

Picture  of  The  Thinker. 

Statue  of  The  Thinker  at  Legion 
of  Honor. 
Or 

Franklin:  The  Whistle,  p.  435, 

Procedure: 

Early  beginnings  of  Franklin  vs. 
his  position  in  later  life. 

Retell  story  to  bring  out  its  lesson. 

Choice  of: 

Marden:  Mother,  p.  501. 

Procedure: 

Word  study. 

Opinions  of  great  men  concerning 
their  mothers. 

Read  selected  passages. 

Tell  story. 

How  to  show  appreciation  of  one's 
own  mother. 
Or 

Gates:  Beautiful  Hands,  p.  506. 
Or 

Kilmer:  The  House  with  Nobody  In 
It,  p,  508. 
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3.  Responsibility  to  fellow-men. 


E.  Becoming    acquainted    with  San 
Francisco  and  California  writers. 

F.  Desiring  to  memorize  worth  of. 


G.  Increasing  the  reading  vocabulary. 


Procedure: 

Author. 

Setting  of  poem. 
Poetical  expressions. 
Pathetic  stanza. 

Choice  of: 

Patrick  Henry:  Liberty  or  Death,  p. 
229. 

Procedure: 

Historical  background. 
Word  study. 

Efforts  of  Henry  to  avoid  war  with 
England. 

Read  passages  of  greatest  enth.is- 
iasm. 

Read  climax. 

Henry's  contribution  to  his  fellow- 
men. 

Film  or  slides  of  events. 
Or 

Foss:  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road, 
p.  396. 

Procedure: 

Story  of  the  poem. 
Poetical  expressions. 
Vivid  pictures. 

Feelings  towards  fellow-men. 
Or 

Lieberman:  I  Am  an  American,  p. 
124. 

Procedure: 

Historical  references. 
Foreigners  in  America. 
Tolerance  towards  our  t'ellow-men. 

Readings : 

Edwin  Markham:  Man  With  the  Hoe. 
Joaquin  Miller:  Columbus. 
Choice  of: 

Scott:  Love  of  Country,  p.  105. 

Lincoln:  Gettysburg  Address,  p.  252. 

Abbey:  What  Do  They  Plant,  p.  283. 

Bottom:  Open  Road.  p.  285. 

The  Bible:   Twenty-third  Psalm,  j). 

617. 

Three  Golden  Sayings  of  Epictotus. 
pp.  619-20-21. 

Any  additional  selections. 

Procedure: 

Word  study. 

Variety  of  expression. 

See  general  directions  for  increasing 
the  passive  vocabulary. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  AND  SILENT  READING  FOR  THE  SEVENTH  GRADE 
(Choice  for  Low  Seven  and  High  Seven  to  be  left  to  school)  i 


AUTHOR 

111  JLiiLi 

hiDL  1  ION 

Bok 

A  Dutch  Boy  Fifty  Years  After 

Clemens 

Tom  Sawyer 

Dumas 

Three  Musketeers 

Abridged  M.  R.  S. 

Garland 

Boy  Life  on  the  Prairie 

Academy  Classics 

Grenfell 

Adrift  on  an  Icepan 

Hagedorn 

Boys'  Life  of  Roosevelt 

Hawthorne 

Wonder  Book 

Kipling 

Captains  Courageous 

Kipling 

Jungle  Book 

Lewis  and  Rowland 

Silent  Readers 

7th  Grade 

Lincoln 

Readers 

7th  Grade 

London 

Call  of  the  Wild 

M.  R.  S. 

Nicolay 

Boys'  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

Pyle 

Men  of  Iron 

Rydall 

On  Pacific  Frontiers 

Pioneer  Series 

Rydall 

White  Indian  Boy 

Pioneer  Series 

Seaton 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known 

Verne 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under 
the  Sea 

Wiggins 

Rebecca  of  Sunny  Brook  Farm 

Zollinger 

The  Widow  O'Callagan's  Boys 

LOW  EIGHT 

I.     GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  To  write  business  forms  correctly. 

B.  To  develop  confidence  and  correctness  in  oral  expression. 

C.  To  become  skillful  in  the  recognition,  use,  and  punctuation  of  phrases 
and  clauses. 

D.  To  improve  reading  ability,  judgment  of  literature,  and  to  increase 
the  desire  to  read. 

IL  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Written  Composition.     (Eleven  Days.) 
Unit  Two — Oral  Composition.     (Twenty-two  Days.) 

Unit  Three — Functional  Grammar — Grammar  that  is  used.  (Nineteen 
Days. ) 

Unit  Four — Spelling.    (Five  Days.) 

Unit  Five — Vocabulary  Building.    (No  time  specified.) 

Unit  Six — Reading.    (Ten  Days.) 

Unit  Seven — Literature.     (Twenty-eight  Days.) 


UNIT  ONE — WRITTEN  COMPOSITION  (Eleven  Days). 

1.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  develop  further  the  sentence  idea  with  ability  to  amplify  with 
phrases  and  clauses. 

2.  To  continue  to  establish  habits  of  neatness  and  uniformity  and 
to  observe  standards  set  in  the  English  class  in  all  written  work. 

3.  To  develop  further  the  paragraph  idea. 

4.  To  fix  more  firmly  the  form  for  outlining  and  acquire  facility 
in  use  of  it  for  all  the  work  of  the  school. 

5.  To  increase  the  writing  vocabulary. 

6.  To  progress  definitely  in  correct  use  of  written  language. 
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7.  To  develop  ability  to  write  practical  business  letters  and  tele- 
grams on  subjects  which  may  come  naturally  within  the  experience 
of  pupils  of  this  age. 

8.  To  develop  ability  to  write  short,  accurate  advertisements  for 
the  want  columns  of  the  newspapers. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  Writing  in  sentences. 


Methods  and  Procedures 

Readings: 

Jameson,  Clark  &  Veit:  Thinking. 
Speaking  and  Writing,  Book  II,  pi). 
189,  191.  299. 

St^te  Text:  p.  237. 

Miller,  Paul:  English  Essentials  for 

Junior  High  Schools,  Book  II,  pp. 
5,  191,  256. 


Procedure: 

See  suggestions  in  Unit  I 
Seven. 


High 


Continued  review  on  difference  be- 
tween sentences.  phrases,  and 
clauses.  (For  the  first  time  these 
fragmentary  groups  may  be  called 
phrases  and  clauses.) 

Dictation. 

Copying. 

Expanding  adjectives  and  adverbs  to 
phrases  and  clauses  and  testing  the 
value  of  such  changes. 

Varying  the  beginning  of  sentences 
for  emphasis  and  variety. 

Stressing  value  of  use  of  simple  and 
complex  sentences  for  variety. 


B.  Form  of  all  written  work. 


Procedure: 

See  page  3  in  appendix  for  "Prepara- 
tion of  Manuscript." 

Insistence  on  legibility,  neatness,  and 
adherence  to  form. 

Ask  for  co-operation  with  other  de- 
partments in  using  this  form  for  all 
written  work. 


Readings: 

C.  Writing  paragraphs.  State  Text:  pp.  229,  230,  231.  232.  236. 

240. 

Miller,  Paul:  English  Essentials  for 
Junior  High  Schools.  Book  II.  p.  22. 

Jameson,  Clark  «&  Veit:  Thinking. 
Speaking,  Writing.  Book  II.  p.  270. 
Briggs.   McKinney   &  Skeffington: 
Book  II,  pp.  26,  41.  114,  116.  117. 

Bolenius:  pp.  12.  68.  95.  139,  157,  196- 
199,  241,  259,  296. 
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( 


D.  Outlining. 


E.  Writing  vocabulary, 
directions. 


See  general 


Procedure: 

(Friendly  letters  should  be  reviewed 
and  used  when  occasion  arises.) 

Compositions  may  be  longer  in  this 
grade — three  or  four  paragraphs,  but 
one  page  should  be  safficient. 

Outline  should  be  used. 

Topic  sentence  and  summary  sen- 
tence used. 

Introductory  paragraph  and  conclud- 
ing summarizing  paragraph  dis- 
cussed and  used. 

Subjects:  Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skef- 
fington,  Appendix  G. 

See  Fifth  Year  Book  pp.  142-144. 

Minutes  of  club  meetings. 

Book  reports. 

Writing  about  lives  of  persons 
found  in  "Health  Hero  Booklets" 
after  they  have  been  received. 
(See  business  letters.) 

Any  subject  that  comes  naturally 
within  the  life  experience  of  the 
child. 

Writing  for  print  as  a  motivation. 

Develop  self-correction.  See  pp.  216- 
217,  Deming, 

Writing  a  constitution  for  the  club. 
Dictation  of  good  paragraphs. 

Readings: 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  pp. 
26,  64. 

Procedure: 

See  page  one  in  appendix  for  form. 

Use  only  "I.  A.  1.  a."  in  this  grade. 

Use  for  all  written  and  oral  composi- 
tions, ^ 

Use  for  outlining  in  note  books,  as- 
signments, etc. 

Credit  should  be  given  for  use  of  this 
outline  in  work  of  other  subjects,  ^ 

Readings: 

Briggs,   McKinney   &  Skeffington: 
Chapter  16. 

Jameson,  Clark  &  Veit:  p.  232. 
Miller,  Paul:  pp.  63,  116,  166. 

Procedure: 

Encourage  the  use  of  new  words. 

Discuss  and  use  synonyms. 
Enco  irage  use  of  the  dictionary. 
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Emphasize  the  necessity  of  the  ac- 
curate word  in  telegrams,  business 
letters,  and  advertisements. 

Stress  the  use  of  the  vivid  word  in 
this  grade. 

Have  class  find  synonyms  for  col- 
orless words. 

Stimulate  pride  in  a  discriminating 
choice  of  words. 


Procedure: 


F.  Use  of  grammar  facts,  spelling,  and 
technique  taught  in  this  grade  and 
in  the  Seventh  Grade. 
1.  Grammar  facts. 


2.  Spelling. 


3.  Punctuation. 


See  grammar  section  for  this  grade 
and  Unit  One  of  Low  Seven  and  High 
Seven. 

Grammar  facts: 

Correct  use  of  adverb  in  place  of  ad- 
jective or  vice  versa. 

Correct  use  of  comparative  degrees. 

Correct  use  of  demonstrative  adjec- 
tive in  place  of  "them"  as:  "Them 
boys,"  etc. 

Correct  use  of  "a"  and  "an." 

Correct  use  of  prepositions: 

Difference  between  "among  and  be- 
tween," "in  and  into,"  and  "by  and 
with." 

Avoidance  of  dangling  prepositions 
used  in  place  of  adverbs  as:  "I 
shall  do  it  after"  and  using  the 
preposition  twice  as:  "This  is  the 
man  to  whom  I  spoke  to." 

Prepositions  that  should  be 
omitted  as:  "Where  are  you  at 
now?"  and  "Keep  off  of  the  grass." 
Prepositions  that  should  not  be 
omitted  as:  "He  left  on  Mondav. 
etc." 

Avoidance  of  double  negative. 

Correct  use  of  conjunctions. 

Use  of  "as"  instead  of  "like"  to 
introduce  a  clause. 

Placing  of  correlatives  correctly. 

Spelling  correctly  in  all  written  work 
all  words  on  the  basic  spelling  lists 
for  Seventh  Grade  and  the  Low 
Eighth. 

Correct  use  of  commas  and  periods 
in  business  forms. 

Use  of  commas  to  separate  terms  of 
a  series. 

Use  comma  before  conjunction  "but." 


Use  of  colon  after  salutation  in  busi- 
ness letter. 


G.  Business  letters 


Readings: 

State  Text:  pp.  266-267,  272,  288,  366. 

Deming:  pp.  147-151. 

Briggs,  McKinnej^  &  Skef f ington :  pp. 

313-320,  321. 

Miller,  Paul:  p.  220. 

Jameson,  Clark  &  Veit:  pp.  147-151, 

292,  303. 

Bolenius:  pp.  15,  32,  71,  92,  141,  157, 
158,  159,  162,  200,  202,  233,  254,  280, 
292,  311,  313,  316,  320,  328. 

Business  letters.  (The  telephone 
should  be  used  to  obtain  information 
for  these  letters.) 

Procedure: 

*The  form  of  the  business  letter 
should  be  given  isolated  from  con- 
tent until  the  form  is  fixed. 

Kind  and  size  of  paper  and  envelope 
discussed. 

Pupils  may  bring  letters  that  have 
been  received  at  their  homes  if  the 
contents  are  not  confidential  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  paper,  form, 
and  style. 

Good  rules  for  the  business  letter  in 
Deming,  p.  148. 

At  least  five  letters  should  be  written 
during  the  term.  (Pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  type  these  if  they 
know  how.) 

The  following  are  suggestions  for 
letters: 

Letters  ordering  a  magazine  the 
pupil  may  desire.  (Incidentally 
pupils  learn  about  Money  Orders.) 
Letters  ordering  goods  of  various 
kinds. 

Letters  applying  for  position.  (In- 
terest in  reading  want  columns.) 

Letters  to  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies asking  for  circulars  con- 
taining educational  information 
which  may  be  used  for  oral  or 
written  paragraphs. 

Letter  to  Community  Day  Nursery, 
asking  under  what  conditions  they 
will  take  care  of  a  three  year  old 
sister  of  one  of  the  class  members 
whose  mother  is  working  during 
the  day. 

Letter  to  City  Playground  Super- 
intendent, asking  her  for  five  rea- 
sons for  establishing  playgrounds 
in  a  large  city  or  for  permission 
to  use  the  playground  near  school 
for  some  school  activity. 
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Letter  to  President  of  Community 
Center,  nearest  the  school,  asking 
for  a  program  of  its  activities. 

Letter  to  The  Seamen's  Church 
Institute,  asking  from  how  many 
countries  guests  were  entertained 
during  the  year  1926. 

Letters  to  San  Francisco  news- 
papers to  ascertain  rates  for  ad 
vertisements. 

Letters  to  editor  of  the  school 
paper,  asking  that  certain  columns 
be  inserted,  etc. 

Discuss: 

Correct  folding  of  business  letter. 
Addressing  of  envelope. 

♦Note:  Both  block  and  slant  forms  should  be  discussed.  One  form  should  be 
decided  on  for  use  by  the  class.  Eliminate  end  commas.  Do  not  ab- 
breviate names  of  states  when  short. 

H.  Telegrams.  Readings: 

State  Text:  p.  277. 
Deming:    pp.  152-157. 
Bolenius:  p.  158. 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  pp. 
118-119. 

Miller,  Paul:    p.  228. 

Procedure: 

The  teacher  should  take  telegram 
blanks  to  class. 

Discuss  difference  between  form  of 
telegram  and  business  letter. 

Discuss  different  kinds,  cost,  what 
can  be  omitted,  reason  for  brevity. 

Correlate  with  the  Junior  Business 
Course. 

Have  pupil  write  at  least  two  tele- 
grams of  such  a  nature  as  might 
come  within  his  experience. 

I.  Advertisements.  Readings: 

Deming:  pp.  153-158. 

Bolenius:    pp.  195.  196,  257.  293.  318. 

Miller,  Paul:  p.  57. 

Procedure : 

Bringing  to  class  of  newspaper  to 
discover  what  is  advertised  in  the 
want  columns  and  what  form  is  used. 
Selecting  and  clipping  out  good  ad- 
vertisements to  illustrate  different 
wants. 

Cost  by  line,  by  word,  by  day  and  by 
week.  (Telephone  work  of  Low  Seven 
should  carry  over  here.) 
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Value  of  brevity  and  accuracy.  f 

Writing  of  several  short  advertise- 
ments for  "wants"  that  might  come 
naturally  in  lives  of  papils. 


I 


UNIT  TA¥0 — ORAL  COMPOSITION  (Twenty-two  Days). 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  establish  more  firmly  the  sentence  sense  with  the  ability  to 
amplify  with  skillful  use  of  the  phrase  and  the  clause. 

2.  To  develop  further  habits  of  unity  and  coherence. 

3.  To  establish  further  forms  of  parliamentary  procedure. 

4.  To  continue  to  develop  habits  of  pleasing  voice,  correct  posture, 
clear  enunciation,  and  correct  pronunciation. 

5.  To  increase  the  speaking  vocabulary.  ^ 

6.  To  develop  ability  to  use  grammar  facts  taught  in  this  and  the 
preceding  grades. 

7.  To   make  habitual  certain  correct  forms  that  are  often  used 
incorrectly. 

8.  To  develop  further  ability  to  discover  and  eliminate  individual 
speech  errors. 

9.  To  develop  use  of  dramatization  as  an  aid  to  expression. 

10.   To  increase  knowledge  of  manners  and  conduct  through  dis- 
cussion, speeches,  and  reports. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Speaking  in  sentences. 


B.  Unity  and  coherence  in  oral  work. 


Methods  and  Procedures 

Readings: 

Ward-Moffat:  pp.  18,  19,  52-54,  59,  67, 
92,  138,  170,  225. 

I 

Procedure: 

Speaking  at  all  times  in  complete 
sentences. 

Continued  drill  on  falling  inflection 
— cultivate  a  rest  period  between 
sentences. 

Elimination  of  the  "run-on"  sentence 
and  the  ^'Whya"  habit. 

Using  sentences  containing  phrases 
and  clauses  and  inverting  order  for 
emphasis  and  variety. 

Conversation  in  class  on  subject  for 
oral  and  written  composition  and 
telephone  conversation  when  needed. 

Readings: 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  pp. 
9,  21,  38,  330. 

Jameson,  Clark  &  Veit:  pp.  22,  45, 
66,  109,  158,  185. 

Procedure: 

Talks  in  this  grade  may  be  longer, 
bat  irrelevant  material  must  be  ex- 
cluded and  organization  stressed. 
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1.  Subjects. 


Parliamentary  procedure. 

1.  Club   should   be   organized  and 
named. 


Outline  must  be  used  for  preparation 
of  oral  work  and  notes  on  small 
cards  may  be  held  in  the  hand  while 
giving  speech.  (Use  only  "I.  .\,  1.  a. 
of  the  outline  form.) 

Subjects  suggested: 
Book  reports. 
Hobbies. 
Current  events. 
Familiar  stories. 

Delivering  speeches  for  various 
audiences  as:  Pupils,  fathers, 
mothers,  Boy  Scouts,  etc. 

Address  The  Bakers'  Union  on  the 
Work  of  the  Board  of  Health 
Through  Nutrition  Classes. 

Address  The  Parent-Teacher  Associ- 
ation on  Why  We  Should  Support 
the  Community  Chest. 

Give  a  talk  at  a  Father  and  Son 
Banquet  on  The  Value  of  the  Boy 
Scout  Organization  to  the  Boy. 

Give  a  talk  at  a  Mother  and  Daughter 
Banquet  on  A  Day's  Activities  at  the 
Girls'  Summer  Camp  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains. 

Address  the  teachers  of  the  school 
on  the  subject  How  the  Visiting 
Nurses'  Association  Helps  Our 
School. 

Campaign  speeches. 

Readings: 

Hall-Sturgis  Text  Book  in  Parlia- 
mentary Law. 

Procedure : 

Election  of  presiding  officer  and 
secretary. 

Making  and  seconding  of  motions. 

Addressing  the  chair  and  recognition 
of  speaker. 

Order  of  b  isiness,  reading  of  min- 
utes, etc. 

Appointing  of  program  committee. 

Introduction  of  speakers. 

Subjects: 
Any  subjects  previously  used  ef- 
fectively in  class. 
Dramatization    should    occupy  a 
very  prominent  place  on  the  pro- 
grams of  the  grade. 

The  lessons  on  "Manners"  should 
be  subjects  for  at  least  five  meet- 
ings. 


D.  Tone  of  voice,  posture,  enunciation 
and  pronunciation. 


E.  Increase  of   speaking  vocabulary. 
(See  general  directions.) 


P.  Grammar  facts  of  the  grade  to  be 
used. 


G.  Errors  for  elimination. 


Readings: 

Jameson,  Clark  &  Veit:  pp.  55,  6J 
79,  88,  98,  117,  125,  136,  146,  157. 
Bolenius:  pp.  31,  32-36,  44,  45,  99-101. 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington: 
Appendix  A  and  B. 

Procedure: 

Farther  emphasis  on  correct  pitch. 
(See  Unit  II  in  Low  Seven.) 

Stress  beauty  of  voice  and  value  of 
varying  pitch  to  express  different 
ideas. 

Stress  correct  posture  and  poise  in 
all  recitations. 

Speech  department  drill  on  "th"  and 
"ing." 

Drill  on  words  listed  for  the  7th 
grade  and  the  following:  "Going  to," 
"never,"  "more  than,"  "asked," 
"says,"  "laughing,"  "often  escape," 
"forehead,"  "diphtheria,"  "mischiev- 
ous," "genuine." 

Readings: 

Miller,  Paul:  p.  40. 

Bolenius:  pp.  76,  83,  100,  101,  166, 
188,  199,  207,  251,  254. 


Procedure: 

Strengthen  dictionary  habit 
stress  use  of  the  vivid  word. 


and 


Call  attention  to  correct  use  of 
"nice,"  "awful,"  "lovely,"  "terrible," 
"horrible,"  "grand,"  "great,"  "fierce," 
"funny,"  "farther,"  "mad,"  "angry." 

(For  further  directions  see  Unit  IV.) 

(See  Grammar  Unit.) 

(See  Composition  Unit  of  other 
grades.) 


adverbs  and 


Procedure: 

Give   drill  on  using 
adjectives  correctly. 

Correct  use  of  comparison. 

Correct  use  of  prepositions  and  con- 
junctions. 

Procedure: 

Drill  on  errors  listed  for  the  7th 
grade. 

Correct  misuse  of  "These  kind," 
"Them  books." 

'pretty"  and 


Correct  the  misuse  of 
"real"  for  "very." 

Correct  the  misuse  of 
and  "Sort  of  a." 


'Kind  of  a' 
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H.  Individual  speech  errors. 


I.  Dramatization. 


J.  Reports  on  manners  and  conduct. 


Correct  the  misuse  of  such  expres- 
sions as:  "End  up"  and  "Erase  off," 
"Blame  it  onto  me,"  "Different  than." 
etc. 

Call  attention  to  confusion  of  ad- 
jectives and  adverbs. 
Comparison : 

Double. 

Wrong  form. 

Readings : 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  pp. 
167,  228,  271. 

Procedure: 

Keeping  notebooks  with  individual 
errors  listed. 

Listening  to  speech  of  those  who 
speak  well. 

Mentally  correcting  speech  of  those 
who  make  errors. 

Appointing  one  pupil  who  speaks 
well  and  one  who  has  difficulties  to 
act  as  critics  for  club  meetings.  The 
former  will  inspire  the  latter  to 
greater  accuracy. 

Readings: 

Butler:  Literature  Dramatized. 

Simons  and  Orr's  Dramatization. 

Bolenius:  Every  Day  English  Compo- 
sition. 

Varney:  Story  Plays,  old  and  new 
Book  III. 

Knight's  Dramatic  Reader  for  Gram- 
mar grades. 

Procedure: 

Use  of  literature  for  dramatization. 

Use  of  book  reports  for  dramatiza- 
tion. 

Experiences  of  pupil  excellent  ma- 
terial for  impromptu  dramatization. 
Dramatic  readings,  giving  especial 
attention  to  variety  in  voice,  actions, 
gestures. 

Readings: 

By  Faculty  of  S.  Philadelphia  High 
School  for  Girls:  Every  Day  Man- 
ners. 

F.  H.  Hall:  Manners  for  Bovs  and 
Girls. 

H.  E.  Starret:  The  Charm  of  Fine 
Manners. 

By  the  Dean  of  Girls'  High  School. 
Chicago:  Manners  and  Conduct  in 
School  and  Out. 

Dodd:  Fiber  and  Finish. 

(Sea  Bibliography  for  other  books 
on  the  subject.) 
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1.  Suggested    programs    for  club 
meetings. 


a.  Manners  and  Conduct  in  General.  ; 

1.  Sincerity,  not  superficiality.  1 

2.  Unselfishness    and    thoughtful-  | 
ness.  ( 

3.  Putting  yourself  in  the  other's  | 
place. 

4.  The  four  points  of  the  compass  | 
of  Good  Manners:  (N  is  Kind- 
ness of  Heart,  W  is  Punctuality,  ; 
S  is  Reverence,  and  E  is  Tact),  | 
and  the  magnetic  needle  is  each  1 
of  us.  I 

5.  Value  of  manners  in  making  and  | 
keeping  friends.  | 

6.  Value  of  manners  in  earning  a  j 
living,  etc. 

b.  Manners  in  the  Home. 

1.  Manners  in  the  family,  toward  ^ 
older  persons,  in  respect  to  priv- 
ate property,  etc. 

2.  Table  manners. 

3.  Manners   toward  a  guest  and 
when  a  guest. 

4.  Telephone  manners. 

5.  Invitations,   refreshments,  and 
entertainment. 

6.  Manners  in  regard  to  dress. 

c.  Manners  in  the  School. 

1.  Toward  teachers  and  pupils. 

2.  Toward  guests  in  the  school. 

3.  In  the  corridors  and  classrooms. 

4.  In  the  lunchroom.  ! 

5.  In  assemblies.  i 

6.  At  sports  and  games.  1 

d.  Manners  in  Public  Places.  1 

1.  On  the  street.  " 

2.  In  the  street  car. 

3.  In  the  stores. 

4.  At  places  of  public  gathering,  as 
theaters,  etc. 

e.  Introductions,    Greetings,  Fare- 
wells, etc. 

1.  How  to  introduce. 

2.  How  to  accept  an  introduction. 

3.  Informal  and  formal  greetings. 

4.  Handshaking,  bows,  etc. 

5.  Leavetakings  of  various  kinds, 
etc. 

f.  Reports,  discussions  and  dramati- 
zations. 


UNIT  THREE — FUNCTIONAL  GRAMMAR  (Nineteen  Days). 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 
A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  continue  to  establish  the  sentence  idea. 

2.  To  develop  skill  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  phrases  and  clauses. 
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3.  To  develop  ability  to  use  adjectives,  adverbs,  prepositions,  and 
conjunctions  correctly. 

4.  To  form  correct  verb  habits  by  drill  on  tew  irregular  verbs,  basic 
for  grade. 

11.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Methods  and  Procedures 

A.  Sentences.  Readings: 

Same  as  Low  Seven. 

Miller,  Paul:  English  Essentials  for 
Junior  High  Schools,  Book  II,  pp.  70, 
261. 

Procedure: 

Review  of  the  basal  parts  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

Recognition    of   complex  sentence. 

(This  should  not  be  taught  until 
clauses  have  been  given.) 


B,  Adjectives. 


C.  Adjective  phrases. 


Readings: 

State  Text:  pp.  95,  97. 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  pp. 
96,  107,  121,  122,  185,  202,  211-213, 
227-228,  212-213. 

Jameson,  Clark  &  Veit:  pp.  70,  122, 
123. 

Bolenius:  pp.  183-186,  234. 
Ward-Moffat:  p.  259. 

Procedure: 

Recognition  of  adjective  as  changing 
the  meaning  of  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

Correct  use  of  adjectives  after  such 
verbs  as:  "Tastes, ""sounds, ""feels," 
etc.,  and  correct  use  of  such  adjec- 
tives as:  "Nice,"  "lovely,"  "sweet," 
"awful,"  etc. 

Comparison. 

Names  of  degrees  given  incident- 
ally, meaning  more  important. 

Formation  of  degrees. 

Drill  on  use  of  comparative  and 
superlative. 

Avoidance  of  double  comparative. 

Readings: 

State  Text:  pp.  29-30,  111. 
Bolenius:  pp.  113,  187,  234,  235. 

Procedure : 

Drill  on  expanding  adjectives  to  ad- 
jective phrases  as:  "The  iron  horse" 
to  "The  horse  of  iron." 
Drill  on  the  make-up  of  the  preposi- 
tional phrase. 

Group  of  related  words. 

Introduced  by  a  preposition. 

Containing  a  noun  or  pronoun — 
substantive. 
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D.  Adjective  clauses. 


E.  Adverbs. 


F.  Adverb  phrases. 


Does  not  express  a  complete 
thought — only  part  of  a  sentence. 

Readings: 

State  Text:  pp.  113,  118,  122. 

Miller,  Paul:  p.  193. 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  pp. 
123-127. 

Procedure: 

Drill  on  expanding  adjectives  to  ad- 
jective clauses  as:  "The  iron  horse" 
to  "The  horse  which  was  made  of 
iron." 

Drill  on  the  make-up  of  clauses.  ^ 

•t 

Group  of  related  words. 

Introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun 
or  conjunction. 

Containing  a  subject  and  predi- 
cate. 

Does  not  express  a  complete 
thought — only  part  of  a  sentence. 

Sentences  containing  adjective 
clauses  are  called  complex  sentences. 
The  case  and  use  of  the  relative  pro- 
noun may  be  taught  here,  if  the  abil- 
ity of  the  class  warrants  it. 

Readings: 

State  Text:  pp.  107,  275. 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  pp. 
96,  103,  121. 

Procedure: 

Recognition  of  adverb  as  changing 
meaning  of  verb,  adjective,  and  ad- 
verb. 

Correct  use  of  adverb. 

Avoid  confusion  of  use  of  adjective 
for  adverb. 

Using  "very"  in  place  of  "real," 
"pretty,"  "awfully,"  "horribly." 
Proper  placing  of  "only." 

Double  negative  avoided. 

Comparison    of    adverbs    that  are 
likely  to  cause  trouble. 

Readings: 

State  Text:  pp.  29,  30,  111. 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  pp. 
123-127. 

Jameson,  Clark  &  Veit:  p.  73. 

Procedure: 

Drill  on  expanding  adverbs  to  ad- 
verbial phrases  as:  "come  soon,"  and 
"come  in  a  few  minutes." 

Drill  on  the  make-up  of  the  phrase. 
Same  as  adjective  phrase, 
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G.  Adverb  clauses. 


H.  Correct  use  of  prepositions. 


I.  Correct  use  of  conjunctions. 


J.  Irregular  verb  list. 


Readings: 
State  Text:  pp.  113,  118,  122,  184. 
Miller,  Paul:  p.  198. 
Bolenius:  pp.  121,  187.  204,  2:]5,  278. 
Jameson,  Clark  &  Veit:  pp.  151,  152, 
154,  157. 

Procedure: 
Drill  in  expanding  adverbs  to  ad- 
verbial clauses  as:  "Come  soon,"  to 
"Come  when  you  are  ready." 

Drill  on  make-up  of  the  clause. 

All  adverb  clauses  are  introduced 

by  conjunctions. 
Sentences      containing  adverbial 
clauses  are  called  complex  sentences. 

Readings: 

State  Text:  pp.  251,  271,  272,  280. 

Miller,  Paul:  p.  187. 

Ward-Moffat:  pp.  263,  288. 

Bolenius:  pp.  238,  239. 

Jameson,  Clark  &  Veit:  pp.  74-78. 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  p. 

243. 

Procedure: 

A  preposition  is  not  an  auxiliary  verb 
(would  of  gone). 

Correct  use  of  "in"  and  "into,"  "be- 
tween" and  "among,"  etc. 

Call  attention  to  prepositions  that 

should  be  omitted. 

Prepositions    that    should    not  be 

omitted. 

Dangling  prepositions. 


Readings: 

State  Text:  p.  313. 
Jameson,  Clark  &  Veit: 
Bolenius:  pp.  272-273. 
Miller,  Paul:  p.  182. 


p.  248. 


Procedure: 
Correct  use  of  correlatives. 
Misplacing  of  correlatives. 
Right  conjunction  for  wrong. 

Procedure : 

Drill  on:    "Begin,"  "blow." 
"drink,"  "says." 


give. 


UNIT  FOUR — SPELLING  (Five  Days) 
See  General  Directions. 


UNIT  FIVE — VOCABULARY  BUILDING 

to  be  used  in  connection  with  oral  and  written  composition  and 


(Time- 
literature) 

See  General  Directions 
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UNIT  SIX — -READING  (Ten  Days). 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 
A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  establish  correct  habits  in  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  and  habit  of  listening  retentively  to  oral 
reading. 

3.  To  develop  ability  to  read  aloud  interpretatively  and  pleasingly. 
To  develop  the  ability  to  read  newspapers  understandingly. 
To  develop  a  desire  to  read  good  magazines. 


4. 
5. 
6. 


To  establish  the  habit  of  reading  voluntarily  for  worthy  use 
leisure  time. 


of 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Improvement  of  the  mechanics  of 
reading. 

1.  Speed, 


2.  Comprehension. 


Methods  and  Procedures 

Readings: 

Lewis  and  Rowland  Silent  Readers 
7th  and  8th  grade,  depending  on  the 
ability  of  the  class. 
Or 

Lincoln  Readers  (7th  or  8th  grade, 
depending  on  the  ability  of  the 
class),  or  any  book  listed  under 
pupils'  reading. 

Procedure: 

Tests  for  speed  and  comprehension 
should  be  given  at  the  beginning  of 
the  semester  to  determine  needs  of 
the  class  and  of  individuals.  (Pupils 
testing  more  than  one  year  below  the 
7th  grade  norm  should  be  given  ad- 
ditional work  in  a  Remedial  English 
class.) 

Pupils  in  this  grade  should  have  a 
reading  rate  of  280  words  per  min- 
ute. 

Pupils  should  learn  to  vary  rate 
according  to  purpose. 

See  Reading  unit  for  Low  Seven. 

Follow  up  the  work  and  keep  a  class 
chart  until  all  errors  are  corrected. 

Skill  in  stating  in  a  single  sentence 
the  basic  idea  of  a  particular  unit  of 
reading  material. 

Recognition  of  value  of  finding  topic 
and  summary  sentences  as  an  aid  in 
comprehension. 

Learning  to  do  cursory  reading  to 
find  material  for  certain  purpose. 

Reading  first  and  last  paragraphs 
of  chapters. 

Reading  topic  sentences. 

Using  the  Table  of  Contents  and 
Index. 


Outlining  for 
terial  read. 


organization  of  ma- 
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Ability  to  support  conclusions  made, 
by  quotations  from  material  read. 

Acquiring  the  habit  of  constructive 
skepticism. 

Procedure : 

C.  Good  listening.  Pupils  should  be  held  responsible  for 

details  of  selection  read  to  them  by 
teachers  and  pupils. 


D.  Oral  reading. 


E.  Getting  essentials  from  newspaper 
reading. 


F.  Magazine  acquaintance. 


G.  Recreational  reading. 


Procedure : 

Correct  standing  position,  pitch, 
enunciation,  pronunciation.  (See 
Oral  Composition.) 

Ability  to  read  interpretatively: 
Getting  the  thought. 
Holding  the  thought. 
Giving  the  thought. 

Importance  of  varying  inflection, 
tone  quality,  and  rate  in  oral  read- 
ing. 

Importance  of  emphasis  and  pause. 

Importance  of  giving  color  or  feeling 
to  words  and  phrases. 

Most  of  the  reading  for  this  grade 
should  be  dramatic  reading. 

Readings: 

Any  good  city  newspaper. 

Procedure: 

Asking  questions  of  articles  read. 

Learning  where  the  most  important 
articles  are  placed,  etc. 

Readings: 

Review  of  magazines  used  in  the  7th 
grade  and  study  of  two  more  from 
the  appended  list.  (See  appendix.) 

Procedure : 

Reading  voluntarily  from  recog- 
nized magazines.  (Reports  can  be 
used  for  written  or  oral  composi- 
tion.) 

Readings: 

Reading  list  for  7th  grade,  and  read- 
ing list  for  Sth  grade  (in  appendix). 


Procedure : 

1.  Reading  from  approved  lists.  Fifteen  points  required,  one  non- 

fiction  book  desirable. 

Suggested  form  for  reporting  books 
see  appendix. 

(This  form  should  not  be  used  ex- 
clusively; oral  and  written  reports 
of  various  types  should  supple- 
ment it.) 
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2.  Reading  for  other  subjects. 

3.  Supplementary  reading  for  liter- 
ature. 

4.  Magazine  reading. 
H.  Library  lesson. 


Credit  toward  the  required  points 
may  be  given  for  reading  done  in 
connection  with  other  subjects  and 
for  supplementary  reading  in  liter- 
ture. 

Credit  for  books  read  for  other 
subjects  not  to  exceed  four  points 
toward  the  required  number  with 
one  point  per  book  allowed. 

Credit  for  supplementary  reading 
in  literature  may  be  determined  by 
the  teacher. 

Credit  toward  required  points  may 
be  given  for  reading  from  ap- 
proved magazines. 

Points  to  be  determined  by 
teacher. 

Readings: 

Rice:  Lessons  in  Use  of  Books  and 
Libraries. 

Procedure: 

Library  lesson  to  be  given  by 
school  or  public  librarian  or 
teacher. 


UNIT  SEVEN — LITERATURE  (Twenty-eight  Days). 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  enjoy  and  appreciate  good  literature — prose  and  poetry. 

2.  To  appreciate  humor  in  literature. 

3.  To  broaden  knowledge  of  the  world. 

4.  To  know  the  famous  men  and  women  of  the  world  more  intimately. 

5.  To  realize  responsibility  in  the  home  and  to  society. 

6.  To  become  acquainted  with  Western  writers. 

7.  To  desire  to  make  one's  own  that  which  is  worth  remembering. 

8.  To  increase  the  reading  or  passive  vocabulary. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Methods  and  Procedures 

A.  Enjoying  and  appreciating  good  lit-  Readings: 

erature— prose  and  poetry.  •  Engleman    &    McTurnan:  Guide 

1.  Prose.  Books  to  Literature,  II. 

Choice  according  to  ability. 

Dickens:  Christmas  Carol,  p.  419. 

Procedure: 

Short  story  vs.  novel. 

Author. 
Word  study. 

Episodes  with  settings  of  each. 

Character  studies  of  Scrooge's 
nephew,  Bob  Crachit,  Tiny  Tim, 
Scrooge. 
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Authors  parpose  in  writing  stor>*. 
Read  aloud  parts  of  story  liked 
best  and  pathetic  passages. 

Dramatize  scenes  from  story. 

Illustrate  story. 

Films  or  slides  of  Dickens  and 
story. 

Or 

Irving:  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  p. 
505. 

Procedure: 

Historical  background. 

Author. 

Word  study. 

Episodes  with  settings  of  each  and 
climax. 

Character  study  of  Icabod  Crane. 

Brom  Bones,  Katrina,  Katrina  s 
father. 

Authors  purpose  in  writing  story. 
Read  aloud  humorous  passages. 

Dramatize  scenes  from  story. 

Illustrate  story. 

Films  or  slides  of  Irring  and  story. 

Make  model  of  Van  Tassel  farm. 
Or 

Hale:  Man  Without  a  Country,  p.  98. 

Procedure: 

Historical  background. 

Author. 

Word  study. 

Episodes  and  climax. 

Character  studyof  Burr  and  Xolan. 
Author's  purpose  in  writing  story. 

Read  aloud  parts  of  story  liked 
best  and  passage  where  advice  is 
glTcn  to  young  men. 

Dramatize  scenes  from  story. 

Illustrate  story  or  get  pictures. 

Films  or  slides  of  story  or  othei 
patriotic  heroes. 

Choice  according  to  ability. 

Note :  Poetry  should  be  read  aloud  to 
class. 

Longfellow:  Village  Blacksmith,  p. 
469. 

Procedure: 
Author. 


Poetry  vs.  prose — (stanza,  rhyme, 
poetical  expression). 

Blacksmith  shop  of  yesterday  vs. 
garage  of  today. 

Vivid  pictures. 

Character  study  of  blacksmith. 

Author's  purpose  in  immortalizing 
the  blacksmith. 

Recited  to  or  by  class. 

Illustrate  stanzas. 

Film  or  slides  of  Longfellow  and 
poem. 
Or 

Leigh  Hunt:  Jaffar,  p.  399. 

Procedure: 
Author. 

Poetry  vs.  prose  (stanza,  rhyme, 
and  poetical  expressions). 
Vivid  pictures. 

Character  study  of  Mondeer  and 
Haroun. 

Contrast  "Noble  friendship"  and  i 
"shame."  i 

Dramatize  story.  ! 
Or 

Scott:  Marmion  and  Douglas,  p.  130. 

Procedure: 
Author. 

Story  of  "Marmion"  from  which  j 
selection  is  taken. 

Poetry  vs.  prose  (stanza,  rhyme, 
poetical  expressions). 

Vivid  pictures. 

Character  study  of  Douglas  and 
Marmion. 

Dramatize  story. 

Illustrate  poem. 

Film  or  slides  Scott  and  poem. 

B.  Appreciation  of  humor  in  literature.        Choice  of: 

Hall   Young:    Old   Snook   and  the 
Cow-S.  p.  570. 

Procedure: 

Word  study. 

Contrast  daring  of  the  known  with 
fear  of  the  unknown. 

Reproduce  story  so  as  to  bring  out 
humor. 

Incidental  information  learned. 
Or 

Mark  Twain:    Celebrated  Jumping 
Frog.  p.  576. 
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).  Broadening  one's  knowledge  of  the 
world. 

1.  Wonders  of  Nature. 


2.  Stories  of  Adventure. 


D.  Knowing  the  famous  men  and 
women  of  the  world  more  inti- 
mately. 

1.  Hero  stories  from  American  his- 
tory. 


Procedure : 

Author. 

Simplicity  of  characters. 

Dialect  of  uneducated  westerners. 
Humorous  expressions. 

Film  or  slides  of  Mark  Twain  and 
story. 

Wordsworth :  The  Daffodils,  p.  262. 

Procedure: 

Effect  of  early  life  on  Words- 
worth's poetry. 

Poetical  expressions. 
Vivid  pictures. 

Character  of  Wordsworth  depicted 
in  poem. 

Pictures  of  wild  flowers  and  the 
out-of-doors. 

Choice  of: 

Buleen:  Fight  With  a  Whale,  p.  275. 

Procedure : 

Whaling  industry. 

Word  study. 

Read  thrilling  passages  aloud. 

Dramatize  a  character  depicting 
dangerous  condition  of  their  situ- 
ation and  a  character  waiting  to 
be  rescued. 

Films  or  slides  of  whaling  indus- 
try. 

Read  outside  "Cruise  of  Cachalot" 
and  give  book  report. 

Or 

S.  Hall  Young:  John  Muir  and 
Stickeen.  p.  284. 

Procedure: 

Life  of  Muir. 

Glaciers  of  Alaska. 
Word  study. 

Character  study  of  Stickeen. 

Pictures  of  Alaskan  glaciers. 

Read  outside  "Stickeen"  and  give 
book  report. 

Choice  of: 

Bacheller:  Perry's  Victory  on  Lake 
Erie.  p.  143. 

Procedure : 

Background — War  of  1S12. 

Word  study. 
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2.  Hero  stories  from  world  history. 


3.  Stories  of  Achievement, 


Part  played  by  Perry. 
Vivid  pictures. 

Describe  scenes  when  wounded 
men  in  "Laurence"  saw  the  white 
flag  of  the  British.  j 

Read  aloud  exciting  passages.  Or 
Illustrate  story. 

Read  Borup:  A  Tenderfoot  with 
Perry. 

Dana:  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 
Or 

McTurnan:  General  Israel  Putnam, 
p.  160. 

Procedure: 

Background — Revolutionary  War. 

Word  study. 

Character  of  Putnam.  ^ 

Type  that  "laid  corner  stones  of 
our  republic." 

Special  study  of  epitaph  on  Put- 
nam monument. 

Read  aloud  exciting  passages. 

List  most  impressive  incidents. 
Choice  of: 

Logan:  Speech  of  Logan,  the  Mingo 
Chief,  p.  226. 

Procedure: 

Treatment  of  Indians  by  whites. 

Outline  speech  and  tell  in  own 
words. 

Read  aloud. 

Opinions  of  Jefferson  and  Roose- 
velt regarding  speech. 

Pictures  of  Indian  chiefs. 
Or 

York:  Making  of  a  Hero.  p.  194. 

Procedure: 

Word  study. 

Read  aloud  interesting  passages. 

York's  ancestry  and  early  life. 

Character  development  of  York. 

Pictures  of  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  Croix  de  Guerre,  Persh- 
ing, Foch. 

Moonlight  schools  of  Tennessee. 
Choice  of: 

Gilbert:  Torchbearer  of  the  Dark 
Continent,  p.  52. 
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E.  Realizing  responsibility  in  the  home 
and  to  society.  • 

1.  Ideals  of  living. 


Procedure : 

Refer  to  "David  Livingston,"  by 
McTurnan.  Hook  I,  p.  li:;. 

Word  study. 

Aims  of  Livingston's  expedition. 

Oral  reproduction  of  interesting  in- 
cidents. 

Compare  with  other  explorers  of 
land  and  sea  down  to  time  of 

Lindbergh,  May,  1927. 
Or 

Eggleston:  How  Abe  Lincoln  Paid 
for  His  Stockings,  p.  70. 

Procedure : 

Refer  to  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  by 
Wilson,  Book  I,  p.  243. 

Word  study. 

Early  life  of  Lincoln, 

Retell  story  and  point  out  climax. 

Lincoln's  character  as  developed 
in  story. 

Pictures  of  Lincoln. 

Boys'  Life  of  Lincoln,  Nicolay. 
Or 

Carrington:  Whv  Dravton  Was  Safe, 
p.  43. 

Procedure : 

Word  study. 

Read  aloud  exciting  passages  and 
climax. 

Class  discussion  of  story. 
Choice  of: 

Tolstoy:  Three  Arshine  of  Land.  p. 
340. 

Procedure : 
Author, 
Word  study. 

Class  discussion  of  story. 

Moral. 
Or 

Grayson:  The  Gunsmith,  p.  u54. 

Procedure : 

Pen  names. 

W^ord  study. 

Discuss  homesickness  of  foreign- 
born  American  citizens. 

Read  aloud  selected  passages. 
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2.  Secrets  of  success. 


3.  Ideals  in  the  home. 


Qualities  of  true  greatness  in 
Carlstrom. 

Dramatize  parts  of  story. 
Choose  three: 

Hagedorn:  The  Man  Who  Overcame, 
p.  381. 

Procedure : 

Roosevelt's  place  in  the  world  of 
men. 

Word  study. 

Difficulties  overcome  by  Roose- 
velt. 

Outstanding  characteristic. 

Select  most  striking  sentences  and 
read  aloud. 

Influence  he  has  had  upon  his  sons. 
Wedgeforth:  Be  a  Man.  p.  353. 

Procedure : 

Discuss  important  questions. 

Select  two  lines  worth  memoriz- 
ing. 

Seton:  The  Ten  Trials,  p.  407. 

Procedure : 

Author. 

Determination  as  a  factor  of  suc- 
cess. 

Memorize  moral. 

Read  outside  other  stories  by 
Seton. 

Anonymous:  It's  All  In  the  State  of 
Mind.  p.  418. 

Procedure:  • 

Discuss  poem. 

Select  two  lines  and  memorize 
them. 

McTurnan:  Habits,  p.  409. 

Procedure: 

Word  study. 

Rules  for  the  formation  of  good 
habits. 

Effect  of  habits  upon  life. 

Select  incidents  on  Livingston, 
Gladstone,  Stradivarius. 

Memorize  quotation  from  Emer- 
son. 

Make  cartoons, 

Lynn-Beers:  Which  Shall  It  Be.  p. 
476. 
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F.  Becoming  acquainted  with  western 
writers. 
1.  Poets. 


2.  Writers. 


G.  Desiring  to  make  one's  own  that 
which  is  worth  remembering. 

1.  Prose. 


2.  Poetry. 


I.  Increasing  the  reading  or  passive 
vocabulary. 


Procedure : 

Sacrifices  of  parents. 
Picture  of  home  life. 
Description  of  each  child. 
Respect  of  children  for  parents. 

Readings: 
Ina  Coolbrith:  California. 
Ina    Coolbrith    (Houghton,  Mifflin 

Co.) :  Song  from  the  Golden  Gate. 

Edwin  Markham:  Earth  Is  Enough. 
Samuel  John  Alexander  (Robert- 
son) :  Our  Lady  of  the  Gate,  and 
other  poems  to  San  Francisco. 

George  Sterling:  It  Might  Have 
Been.  (Written  for  the  Community 
Chest,  1922.) 

Clark  Ashton  Smith  (Robertson) : 
The  Inverted  Torch. 

Writers. 

STiort  stories,  Bret  Harte. 

Selections,  David  Starr  Jordan. 

Readings: 

Engleman  and  McTurnan:  Guide  Book 
II. 

Prose.    Choice  of  several: 

Henry  Van  Dyke:  The  Footpath  of 
Peace,  p.  139. 

Abraham  Lincoln:  Second  Inaugural 
Address  (last  paragraph),  p.  210. 

The  Bible:  Proverbs  of  Solomon 
(any  three),  p.  615. 

Marcus  Aurelius:  Meditations  (any 
two),  pp.  617-18. 

"When  I  run  across  a  great  idea,  well 
expressed,  I  like  to  put  it  on  the  wall 
of  my  mind  where  I  can  live  with  it. 
In  this  way  every  man  can  have  his 
own  little  art  gallery  and  be  in  the 
company  of  great  men." — Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Poetry. 

Choice  of  several: 

Mary  Martin  Harrison:  The  Red 
Cross  Flag.  p.  42. 

William  Wordsworth:  The  Daffodils, 
p.  263. 

Anomynous:  It's  All  In  the  State  of 
Mind  (all  or  any  part),  p.  418. 

Longfellow:  Village  Blacksmith,  p. 
470. 

Wm.  Cullen  Bryant:  Truth  the  In- 
vincible, p.  504. 

Word  study. 

Vivid  words. 

Variety  of  expression. 

(Note:  See  general  directions.) 
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HIGH  EIGHT 


I 


I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  To  develop  some  originality  and  a  considerable  degree  of  correctness 
in  written  composition. 

B.  To  develop  further  confidence  in  oral  ability. 

C.  To  understand  and  use  verb  forms  correctly.  d 

D.  To  form  criteria  for  reading  and  increase  desire  to  read.  J 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS:  ' 
Unit  One — Written  Composition.  (Eleven  Days.)  i 
Unit  Two — Oral  Composition.  (Twenty-two  Days.)  ^ 
Unit  Three — Functional  Grammar — Grammar  that  is  used.  (Nineteen 

Days.) 

Unit  Four — Spelling.     (Five  Days.) 

Unit  Five — Vocabulary  Building.     (No  time  specified.) 

Unit  Six — Reading.    (Ten  Days.) 

Unit  Seven — Literature.     (Twenty-eight  Days.) 


I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  establish  more  firmly  the  habit  of  writing  in  sentences. 

2.  To  continue  to  establish  habits  of  neatness  and  conformity  in  all 
written  work. 

3.  To  become  more  skillful  in  writing  good  paragraphs. 

4.  To  develop  a  feeling  for  the  necessity  of  an  outline  for  written 
work. 

5.  To  increase  the  writing  vocabulary. 

6.  To  progress  definitely  in  correct  use  of  written  language.  I 

7.  To  develop  some  ability  in  writing  little  plays. 

8.  To  develop  some  ability  in  verse  writing. 

IL  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


UNIT  ONE — WRITTEN  COMPOSITION  (Eleven  Days). 


Content 

A.  Writing  in  sentences. 


Readings: 

See  Unit  I  of  Low  Eight. 

See  Suggestions  in  Unit  I  of  High 
Seven. 


Methods  and  Procedures 


Procedure : 


The  "run-on"  sentence  and  frag- 
mentary thought  for  a  sentence 
should  not  be  tolerated  in  this  grade 
without  serious  penalty. 


Discuss: 


Force,  emphasis,  and  variety  gained 
by  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  sen- 
tences, sentences  of  different  lengths, 
and  by  varying  the  beginnings  of 
sentences. 


B.  Form  of  all  written  work, 


Procedure : 

See  appendix  for  "Preparation  of 
Manuscript." 

Insistence  on  legibility,  neatness, 
and  adherence  to  form. 
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C.  Writing  paragraphs  and  composi- 
tions. 


D.  Outlining. 


•Bj.  Writing  vocabulary.     See  general 
directions. 


Ask  for  co-operation  with  otlier  fle- 
partments  in  using  this  form  in  all 
written  work. 

Readings: 
Hitchcock:  Chap,  on  Narration.  i)p. 
305-318. 

Miller,  Paul:  pp.  45,  47,  48,  52. 
Ward-Moffat:   pp.  39,  137,  141,  149, 
169,  176. 

Bolenius:  pp.  304,  309,  311,  313,  314, 
315,  320. 

Jameson,  Clark  &  Veit:  pp.  177,  193, 
203,  239,  260,  277,  284,  311,  331,  347, 
354. 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  i)p 
180,  181,  281. 

Procedure : 

Compositions  may  be  three  or  four 
paragraphs  in  length  in  this  grade. 

Outline  should  be  used. 

Topic  sentence  and  summary  sen 
tence  and  introductory  and  conclud 
ing  paragraph  used. 

Subjects:  (Reproduction  of  narra- 
tives mostly.) 

Friendly  and  business  letters  when 
occasion  arises. 

Subjects  in  Hitchcock  pages  above. 
Subjects  suggested  by  club  pro- 
grams on  "Occupations." 

Autobiographical  sketches  of 
pupils  as  basis  for  decisions  on 
vocational  choice. 

Projects: 

Making  a  diary. 

Writing  of  a  newspaper  page  for 
the  Eighth  grade. 

Class  book  made  of  the  best  work 
for  the  semester. 

Self-criticism. 

Readings : 
See  appendix  for  form. 

Procedure : 
Use  only  I,  A,  1,  a  in  this  grade. 

Use  outline  for  all  written  and  oral 
compositions. 

Use  outline  form  for  literature  note- 
books and  assignment  note-books. 
Encourage  use  in  other  courses. 

Readings: 

Jameson,  Clark  &  Veit:  pp.  337,  345, 
359. 
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F.  Use  of  grammar  facts,  spelling,  and 
technique  taught  in  this  and  the 
preceding  grades. 

1.  Grammar  facts. 


2.  Spelling. 


3,  Punctuation. 


G.  Play  writing. 


Bolenius:  pp. 
275,  277,  306. 


190,  191,  192,  226,  228, 


Procedure: 

Encourage  use  of  the  dictionary. 

Stress  value  of  vivid  words  espe- 
cially in  plays  and  poetry. 

Learning  of  new  words  that  come  in 
occupational  reports,  and  words  that 
belong  to  plays  and  poetry. 

Readings: 

See  Unit  III  of  this  grade  and  Unit  1 
and  III  of  the  preceding  grades. 

Procedure: 

Grammar  facts. 

Correct  use  of  verbs. 

Spelling  correctly  in  written  work 
all  words  on  the  basic  spelling  lists 
for  this  and  the  preceding  grades. 

Review  of  punctuation  of  the  pre- 
ceding grades  and 

Quotation  marks. 

Commas  for  quotations. 

Readings: 

Bolenius:  pp.  322-328. 

Pearson  &  Kirchwey:  Essentials  of 
English,  Higher  Grades,  pp.  322-327. 

Chapin  and  Arnold:  Applied  English, 
Third  Book.  pp.  78,  133,  136,  177,  273- 
275,  337,  340. 

Procedure : 

Writing  of  conversation  from  dicta- 
tion; punctuation  of  quotations. 

Copying  of  conversation. 

Writing  original  conversation  in  dia- 
logue form. 

Discussing  difference  between  form 
of  play  and  conversation  in  a  story. 
Reading  of  simple  plays  for  form  and 
style. 

Suggested  subjects  for  plays: 
Norse  myths. 
Greek  myths. 
Fairy  tales. 
Fanciful  tales. 
Ballads. 

Original  plays  for  special  occa- 
sions. 

Pageant  for  some  period  of  history 
studied. 

Parts  of  books  read  for  outside 
reading,  etc. 

Writing  scenarios. 
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H.  Verse  writing.  Readings: 

Boleniiis:  p.  319. 

Procedure: 
Forming  of  rhyming  couplets. 

Little  verses  about  nature  with  some 
attempt  at  rhythm  and  work  pic- 
tures. 

Writing  a  lullaby  or  other  song  to 
some  familiar  music. 

Writing  limericks,  etc. 

Writing  nonsense  rhymes. 

NOTE:  Neither  play  writing  or  verse  writing  should  be  attempted  by  those 
much  below  100  I.  Q.    It  is  time  wasted. 


UXIT  TWO — ORAL  COMPOSITION  (Twenty-two  Days) 


I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  become  more  proficient  in  the  use  of  oral  sentences. 

2.  To  develop  more  firmly  habits  of  unity  and  coherence  in  oral  work. 

3.  To  establish  forms  of  parliamentary  procedure. 

4.  To  continue  to  develop  habits  of  pleasing  voice,  correct  posture, 
clear  enunciation  and  correct  pronunciation. 

5.  To  increase  the  speaking  vocabulary. 

6.  To  develop  ability  to  use  grammar  facts  taught  in  this  and  the 
preceding  grades. 

7.  To  make  habitual  certain  correct  forms  of  speech  that  are  often 
used  incorrectly. 

8.  To  develop  further  ability  to  discover  and  eliminate  individual 
speech  errors. 

9.  To  continue  emphasis  on  conversation,  use  of  the  telephone  and 
dramatization. 

10.  To  increase  knowledge  of  occupations  open  to  men  and  women  of 
today  through  reports,  speeches  and  discussions. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  Speaking  in  sentences. 


B.  Unity  and   coherence  in   all  oral 
composition. 


Methods  and  Procedures 
Readings : 
Same  as  Unit  II  of  Low  Eight. 

Procedure : 

Speaking  at  all  times  in  complete 
sentences. 

The  "anda"  and  the  "whya"  habit 
should  be  completely  broken  in  this 
grade. 

Use  of  the  complex  sentence. 
Varying  the  beginning  of  sentences. 

Readings : 
Hitchcock:  Chap,  on  Narration. 
Jameson.  Clark  &  Veit:  pp.  197.  213. 
268,  322,  339. 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  pp. 
128-158. 
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C.  Parliamentary  procedure  club  meet- 
ings. 


D.  Tone  of  voice,  posture,  enunciation, 
pronunciation. 


Procedure: 

Talks  in  this  grade  may  be  longer, 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them 
unified  and  coherent. 

Outline  must  be  used  and  notes  on 
small  cards  may  be  held  in  the  hand 
while  speaking. 

Subjects: 

Reproduction  from  Hitchcock. 
Subjects  suggested  by  occupations. 
Book  reports,  etc. 
Campaign  speeches. 
Citizenship,  health,  etc. 

Readings: 

Hall-Sturgis:  Textbook  in  Parlia- 
mentary Law. 

Procedure : 

Election  of  presiding  officer  and  sec- 
retary. 

Making  and  seconding  of  motions. 

Addressing  the  chair  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  speaker. 

Order  of  business,  reading  of  min- 
utes, etc. 

Appointing  of  program  committee. 
Introduction  of  speake.s. 

Subjects: 

The  lessons  on  occupations  should 
furnish  material  for  at  least  ten 
meetings. 

(Note:  Further  drill  in  parliament- 
ary forms  may  be  given  if  ability 
of  class  and  time  warrants  it.) 

Procedure: 

See  directions  in  Low  Eight. 

Speech  Department  drills,  paying 
special  attention  to  "endings,"  correct 
breathing  and  open  mouth. 


Drill  on  words  listed  for  the  preced- 
ing grades  and  the  following:  "Deaf," 

'really," 
'Italian,"  "arch- 
itects," "orchestra,"  "athletic,"  "Feb- 
ruary," "columns." 


'through,"  "instead,"  "ran,"  "' 
'wish,"  "recognize,"  "^ 


E.  Increase  of  the  speaking  vocabu- 
lary.   See  general  directions. 


F.  Grammar  facts  of  the  grade  to  be 
used. 


Procedure : 

Strengthen  dictionary  habit. 
Stress  use  of  vivid  verbs  especially. 
(For  further  directions  see  Unit  IV.) 

Readings : 

(See  Composition  Units  I  and  II  of 
preceding  grades.) 

(See  Grammar  Unit  II.) 
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G.  Errors  for  elimination. 


H.  Individual  speech  errors.  (Self-crit- 
icism.) 


1.  Conversation  and  dramatization. 


J.  Reports  on  occupations. 


K.  Subjects  for  club  meetings. 


Procedure : 
Review    work    of    the    preceding . 
grades. 

Correct  use  of  verbs. 

Drill  on  errors  listed  for  the  preced- 
ing grades. 

Agreement  of  verb. 

Wrong  form  ("throwed"  for  "threw," 
etc.) 

Confusion  of  tenses  ("says"  for 
"said,"  "done"  for  "did,"  etc.) 

Stressing  the  fact  that  only  ])y  in- 
dividual effort  and  will  power  can 
correct  speech  be  established. 

Creating  a  pride  in  correct  and  beau- 
tiful use  of  the  national  language. 

Work  of  the  seventh  and  Low  eighth 
grade  should  continue  whenever  op- 
portunity occurs. 

The  telephone  may  be  used  to  ob- 
tain information  necessary  for 
speeches  and  reports. 

Use  dramatization  frequently  for 
occupational  work. 

Readings: 

Lyon:  Making  a  Living. 

Davis:    Vocational  Guidance. 

Gowin-Wheatley :  Occapations. 

Ziegler:  Choosing  an  Occupation. 

Marden:  The  Exceptional  Employe?. 

Richardson:    The  Girl   Who  Earns 
Her  Own  Living. 

Parsons:  Choosing  a  Vocation. 

Moffat:  Careers  of  Danger  and  Dar- 
ing. 

Rollins:  What  a  Young  Man  Can  Do. 

Spears:  Story  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine. 

Smith:  Romance  of  Aircraft. 

Hannock:  Life  at  West  Point. 

Abbott:  Story  of  Our  Navy. 

Marden:  Pushing  to  the  Front. 

Weaver:    Profitable    Vocations  for 
Boys. 

Weaver:    Profitable    Vocations  for 
Girls. 

Procedure : 

Survey   Occupational  Opportunities 
in  San  Francisco. 

Finding  One's  Place  in  the  World. 

Sailors  and  Fishermen. 

Different  kinds  of  vessels  and  how 
each  is  used. 
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Different  ranks  of  sailors  and  work 
of  each. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
sailors  and  fishermen's  occupa- 
tions, etc. 

Farming. 

Value  of  farmers  to  all  of  our  lives. 
Races  that  have  lived  without 
farming. 

Description  of  a  farmer's  year  in 
California. 

Description  of  work  of  a  farmer's 
wife. 

Difference  between  farming  of  to- 
day and  100  years  ago. 

Debate:  A  good  farmer  does  more 
for  his  country  than  a  good  sales- 
man. 

Trees  and  Forestry, 

Different  kinds  of  trees  and  uses. 

Work  of  forest  ranger  and  lumber- 
man. 

Forest  protection. 
By-products  of  lumber,  etc. 

Mining. 

Different  kinds  of  things  that  are 
mined. 

Relative  importance  of  each  to  the 
world. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  miner's  occupation. 

Honor  due  to  men  who  dig  for 
minerals. 

Composition  of  coal. 
How  coal  is  mined. 

Trades  in  connection  with  building, 
sewing,  preparation  of  food,  of  read- 
ing matter,  manufacture  of  luxuries, 
etc. 

Description  of  each  by  telling  length 
of  time  to  learn  it,  difficulty  of  learn- 
ing, where  learned,  pay  and  chance 
for  promotion,  the  interesting  part 
of  it.  Importance  of  good  work- 
ers in  the  trade,  etc. 

(Use  suggested  topics  above  and 
others  for  each  of  the  following) : 

Smelting. 

Pottery. 

Transportation. 

Book-making.  ^ 
Building  trades.  W 
Medicine,  Hospital  Service. 
Law.  ^ 
Household  Occupations,  etc. 


UXIT  THREE — FUXCTIOXAL  GRAMMAR  (Nineteen  Days). 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  develop  further  ability  to  recognize  parts  of  the  basal  sentence. 

2.  To  develop  ability  to  use  verbs  correctly  in  relation  to  tense, 
person,  and  number. 

3.  To  establish  habit  of  using  verbs  correctly  in  relation  to  meaning. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  The  basal  sentence. 


B.  Linking  verbs. 


C.  All  other  verbs,  regular  and  irreg- 
ular. 


Methods  and  Procedures 

Readings: 

See  texts  and  Practice  Leaves  listed 
in  Low  Seven  and  Low  Eight. 

Procedure : 

Review  the  basal  parts  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

Subject. 

Predicate. 

Complement. 

Object. 

Predicate  nominative. 
Predicate  adjective. 
Considerable  drill  on  naming  parts. 

Call  attention  to  fact  that  the  verb 
is  main  part  of  predicate. 

Readings: 

State  Text:  pp.  143-145. 
Bolenius:  pp.  105,  184-185. 

Procedure : 

Linking  verbs  are  those  that  are  fol- 
lowed either  by  predicate  nominative 
or  predicate  adjective. 

Verbs  "to  be"  and  copulative  verbs  of 
"tasting,"  "feeling,"'  etc. 

Drill  on  recognition  of  linking  verbs. 

Limitations  of  linking  verbs. 
No  modifiers. 

Time  or  tense. 

Use  of  auxiliary  verbs  to  form  fu- 
ture and  perfect  tenses. 

Conjugation  of  the  verb  "to  be' 
learned  in  indicative  active  only. 

(Note:  Those  pupils  of  lesser  men 
tality  should  be  given  only  drill  on 
usage.) 

Drill  on  use. 

Number  agreement. 

Person  agreement. 

Adjective,  not  adverb  following. 

Readings : 

State  Text:  pp.  140,  141,  142,  145,  187 
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Miller,  Paul:  pp.  202,  261. 

Bolenius:  pp.  52,  105,  106,  108,  109." 
149. 

Jameson,  Clark  &  Veit:  pp.  37,  38,  39, 
50,  306,  315-320,  366-369. 

i 

Procedure: 

Verbs  that  are  completed  by  objects 
are  transitive  verbs.  (There  is  no 
necessity  for  saying  anything  here 
about  the  transitive  verb  in  the  pas- 
sive voice.) 

Drill  on  the  recognition  of  transitive 
verbs  for  help  in  "demon"  verbs,  lie, 
lay,  sit,  set,  etc. 

Time  or  tense. 

Use  of  auxiliary  verbs. 

Principal  parts  of  irregular  verbs 
learned. 

Conjugation  of  regular  verbs  learned, 
indicative,  active  only. 

Drill  on  use:  (At  least  one-half  time 
on  drill.) 

Irregular  verbs — form. 

Agreement  for  person  and  number. 

(Note:   Pupils  of  lesser  mentality 
should  be  given  only  drill.) 

D.  Difference  in  meaning  of  verbs.  Readings: 

1.  Correct  use.  State  Text. 

Bolenius:  pp.  52,  54,  55,  108-110,  144- 
153. 

Jameson,  Clark  &  Veit:  pp.  85-88. 

Procedure: 

Drill  on  correct  use  of: 
"Can  and  may." 
"Take  and  bring."' 
"Teach  and  learn,"  "borrow  and 
lend,"  "like  and  love,"  etc.,  "ask" 
for  "tell,"  and  any  other  verb  er- 
rors peculiar  to  a  locality. 

UNIT  FOUR — SPELLING  (Five  Days). 
See  General  Directions. 

UNIT  FIVE — VOCABULARY  BUILDING 

(Time  to  be  used  in  connection  with  oral  and  written  composition  and 
literature.    See  General  Directions.) 


UNIT  SIX — READING  (Ten  Days). 

1.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  continue  to  establish  correct  habits  in  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

2.  To  develop  habit  of  listening  and  ability  to  listen  retentively  to 
oral  reading. 
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3.  To  develop  ability  to  read  aloud  interpretatively  and  pleasingly. 

4.  To  develop  the  ability  to  read  newspapers  understandingly. 

5.  To  develop  a  desire  to  read  good  magazines. 

6.  To  establish  the  habit  of  reading  voluntarily  for  worthy  use  of 
leisure  time. 


II, 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

Improvement  of  mechanics  of  read- 
ing. 

1.  Speed. 


2.  Comprehension. 


C.  Listening  with  ability  to  compre- 
hend and  retain.- 


Methods  and  Procedures 

Readings: 

Lewis  and  Rowland  Silent  Readers 
(7th  or  8th  grade,  depending  on  the 
ability  of  the  class),  or 

Lincoln  Readers  (7th  or  8th  grade, 
depending  on  the  ability  of  the 
class),  and  any  book  or  reader  listed 
under  Pupils'  Reading. 

Procedure : 

Tests  for  speed  and  comprehension 
should  be  given  at  the  beginning  of 
the  semester  to  determine  needs  of 
class  and  of  individuals. 

(Pupils  testing  more  than  one  year 
below  the  7th  grade  norm  should  be 
given  additional  work  in  a  Remedial 
English  class.) 

Pupils  in  this  grade  should  have  a 
reading  rate  of  280  words  per  min- 
ute. 

Pupils  should  learn  to  vary  rate  ac- 
cording to  purpose. 

See  Reading  Unit  for  Low  Seven  and 
follow  up  work  of  that  grade. 

(All  common  errors  listed  on  the 
charts  should  be  corrected  by  end  of 
this  grade.) 

Learning  to  do  cursory  reading  for 
reference  material. 

Learning  to  take  notes. 

Locating,  collecting,  and  summar- 
izing of  reference  material,  e.g. 

Flag  day. 

Christmas. 

Particular  Occupations,  etc. 

Associating  what  is  read  with  one's 
own  experience. 

Getting  author's  plan  of  organiza- 
tion. 

Important  points  and  sjpporting 
details. 

Use  of  outline. 

Need  of  questioning  validity  of  state- 
ments in  histories,  magazines,  etc. 
Procedure : 

Sufficient  oral  reading  to  make 
listening  habitual. 
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D.  Oral  reading. 

E.  Realizing  probability  of  inaccuracy 
in  newspaper  reports. 


F.  Skilfull  use  of  magazines  for  refer- 
ence material. 


G.  General  reading. 

1.  Reading  from  approved  lists. 

2.  Reading  for  other  subjects. 

3.  Supplementary  reading  for  liter- 
ature. 

4.  Magazine  reading. 

5.  Library  lesson. 
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Procedure : 

(See  Reading  Unit  for  preceding 
grades.) 

Readings: 

Any  good  newspaper  of  the  city. 
Any  good  newspapers  of  other  cities. 

Procedure: 

Reading  articles  on  the  same  sub- 
ject   in    several    newspapers  and 
w^eekly  or  monthly  magazines  to  ob- 
serve disparity  in  reports. 
Reasons  for  this. 

Reading  editorials  in  different  papers 
on  same  subject  to  show  probability 
of  editorial  bias. 

Need  for  forming  own  conclusions. 

Readings: 

Review  of  magazines  studied  in 
previous  grades. 

Study  of  two  more  from  the  ap- 
pended list. 

Procedure: 

Reading  voluntarily  for  pleasure  and 
to  get  desired  material. 

Listing  of  magazines  that  will  give 
material  on  given  subjects. 

Readings: 

Reading  list  for  grade,  appended. 

Reading  from  list  for  7th  grade  al- 
lowable. 

Procedure : 

Fifteen  points  required,  one  non-fic- 
tion book  desirable. 

Suggested  form  for  reporting  books. 
See  appendix. 

Credit  toward  the  required  points 
may  be  given  for  reading  done  in 
connection  with  other  subjects  and 
supplementary  reading  for  literature. 

Points  for  books  read  for  other  sub- 
jects not  to  exceed  four  toward  the 
fifteen  points,  with  one  point  per 
book  allowed. 

Points  for  supplementary  reading 
and  magazine  reading  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  teacher. 

Readings:  ' 

Rice:  Lessons  in  Use  of  Books  and 
Libraries. 

Procedure: 

Library  lesson  to  be  given  by  school 
or  public  librarian  or  by  teacher. 

Use  of  Readers'  Guide  and  Poole's 
Index. 


UNIT  SEVEX — LITERATURE  (Twenty-eight  Days). 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  recognized  literature — poetry  and 
prose. 

2.  To  appreciate  humor  in  literature. 

3.  To  broaden  knowledge  of  the  world. 

4.  To  know  the  famous  men  and  women  of  the  world  more  intimately. 

5.  To  realize  responsibility  in  the  home  and  to  society. 

6.  To  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  Western  writers. 

7.  To  desire  to  make  one's  own  that  which  is  worth  remembering. 

8.  To  increase  the  reading  or  passive  vocabulary. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Developing  an  appreciation  of  rec- 
ognized literature. 
1,  Narrative  poetry. 


2.  Drama. 


Methods  and  Procedures 

Readings : 

Engleman  &  McTurnan:  Guide  Becks 
to  Literature,  II. 

(All  poetry  should  be  read  orally.) 
Lowell:  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  p.  367. 

Procedure : 
Author, 

Old  Legend  of  Holy  Grail. 

Word  study  as  poem  is  read. 

Contrast  prelude  to  part  I  with 
prelude  to  part  II. 

Contrast  of  character  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal part  I  with  that  in  part  II. 

Lesson  taught  by  poem. 

Vivid  pictures. 

Poetical  expressions. 

Illustrate  poem. 

Pictures  of  Sir  Galahad  and 
castles. 

Memorize  exquisite  passages. 

Film  or  slides  of  Lowell  and  the 
poem. 

Read  outside  "Sir  Galahad,'"  by 

Tennyson. 

.Julius  Caesar,  retold  by  Bernadine 
Freeman,  p.  581. 


Procedure : 

William  Shakespeare. 

Roman  Citizenship. 

Julius  Caesar,  the  Man. 

Word  study  and  comments  as  drama 
is  read. 

Character  study  of  Brutus.  Cassias. 
Mark  Antony  and  Octavius. 
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Select  passages  of  humor,  tragedy 
and  pathos. 

Pictures  of  Shakespeare,  his  theatre, 
Caesar,  etc. 

Memorize  selected  passages. 

Film  or  slides  of  Shakespeare  and 
the  play. 

Read  outside: 

Bennett:  Master  Skylark.  To  create 
atmosphere  for  Shakespeare's  works. 

Rolf:  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  Shake- 
speare, the  Boy. 

Lamb:  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

3.  Lyric  poetry.  Choice  of  two: 

Chas.  Mackay:  Tubal  Cain.  p.  68. 

Procedure: 

Biblical  reference  to  Book  of  Genesis, 

Making  of  swords  vs.  making  of 
plowshares. 

Compare  Tubal  Cain  with  the  Village 
Blacksmith. 

Poetical  expressions. 

Phonograph  record.   Anvil  Chorus, 
and  Volga  Boatman. 
Or 

Longfellow:  The  Day  Is  Done.  p.  488. 

Procedure: 

Atmosphere  of  poem. 

Choice  of  words. 
Rhythm. 

Memorize  selected  stanzas. 
Vivid  pictures. 

Contrast  with  Village  Blacksmith. 
Or 

Denis  McCarthy:  Land  Where  Hate 
Should  Die.  p.  40. 

Procedure: 

People  of  U.  S. 

Spirit  of  toleration  and  brother- 
hood. 

Memorize  stanzas  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

4.  Prose.  Hawthorne:  The  Gray  Champion,  p. 

544. 

Procedure : 

Author. 

Historical  setting. 
Word  study. 

Character  study  of  Governor  And 
ros. 
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C.  Broadening  knowledge  of  the  world. 
1.  Wonders  and  beauties  of  nature. 


Symbolism  of  Gray  Champion. 

Read  selected  passages. 

Dramatize  passages. 

Read  outside: 
Stone:  American  Legends. 
Hawthorne:  Great  Carbuncle. 
Choice  of: 

Allen:  Sleeping  Out  of  Doors,  p.  555. 

Procedure: 

Word  study. 

Read  humorous  passages. 

Devices  for  emphasizing  humor. 

Illustrate  story. 
Or 

O.  Henry:  Gift  of  the  Magi.  p.  563. 

Procedure : 
Author. 

Word  study. 

Read  humorous  passages. 
Devices  for  emphasizing  humor. 
Choice  of: 

Burns:  To  a  Mountain  Daisy,  p.  245. 

Procedure : 
Author. 

Word  study. 

Compare  fate  of  daisy  with  Burns' 
fate. 

Mountain  daisy  vs.  garden  flowers. 

Conservation  of  wild  flowers. 

Read  to  class: 

Burns:  To  a  Field  Mouse. 

Tennvson:  Flower  in  the  Crannied 

Wall. 

Press  wild  flowers. 
Or 

.  John  Muir:  A  Windstorm  in  the  For- 
rests.  p.  223. 

Procedure: 

Author. 

National  Parks. 
Word  study. 

Beauty,  music,  fragrance  of  the 
woods. 

Read  descriptive  passages. 

Films  or  slides  of  National  Parks. 

Read  to  class: 
Kilmer:  Trees. 
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2.  Stories  of  Adventure. 


D.  Knowing  the  famous  men  and 
women  of  the  world  more  inti- 
mately. 


List  trees  of  Sierras. 
Choice  of: 

White:  The  Riverman.  p.  292. 

Procedure: 
Author. 

Word  study. 

Incidents  of  story  and  climax. 
Character  study  of  Jim  Powers. 
Forest  preservation. 
Read  outside: 

White:  Blazed  Trail  Stories. 

Films  on  lumbering. 
Or 

Grey:  The  Round-Up.  p.  305. 

Procedure : 
Author. 

Read  aloud  selected  descriptive 
passages. 

Oral  description  of  round-up. 

Films  on  cattle  ranching. 

Read  outside: 

Grey:  The  Light  of  Western  Stars. 
Choice  of: 

Irving:  Triumphant  Return  of  Colum- 
bus, p.  154. 


1.  Famous  men.  Procedure: 

Author. 

Word  study. 

Read  impressive  descriptions. 

List  descriptive  words. 

Dramatize  reception  of  Columbus 
on  his  return. 

Film  and  slides. 

Read  outside: 

Engleman  &  McTurnan:  Christopher 
Columbus.  Guide  Book  I.  . 

Joaquin  Miller:  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. 

Or 

Tennyson:  England  and  America  in 
1872.  p.  173. 

Procedure : 

America's  inherited  spirit  of  free- 
dom. 

Broad-mindedness  of  Tennyson. 

Heroic  note. 
Or 

Southey:  Death  of  Nelson,  p.  184. 
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2.  Famous  women. 


3.  Stories  of  achievement. 


E.  Realizing  responsibility  in  the  home 
and  to  society. 

1.  Responsibility  in  the  home. 


Procedure : 

Background,  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 
Word  study. 

Read  aloud  selected  passages. 
Important  incidents. 
Interesting  details. 

Read  to  class: 

Tennyson:  Charge  of  the  Light  Brig- 
ade. 

Burns:  Bannickburn.  p.  206 
Grover:  Florence  Nightingale,  p.  175. 

Procedure: 

Background,  Crimean  "War. 

Pioneers  for  world  betterment. 
Word  study. 
Important  incidents. 
Retiring  attitude. 
Red  Cross  of  today. 
Read  outside: 

Longfellow:  Santa  Filomena. 

Richards:  Biography  of  Florence 
Nightingale. 

Pictures. 

Choice  of: 

Bacheller:  The  Death  of  the  Doctor. 
P.  91. 

Procedure: 

Doctor's  sense  of  duty. 

Dramatize  story. 

Recall  or  read,  Grenfell:  Adrift  on 
an  Ice  Pan. 
Or 

Burke:  Defense  of  American  Rights, 
p.  217. 

Procedure : 

Background.  Oppression  of  the 
Colonists. 

Word  study. 

Interpret  by  reading  aloud. 

Compare  Burke  with  Tennyson,  p. 
173. 

Choice  of: 

Webster:  Love  of  Home.  p.  4S6. 

Procedure: 
Author. 

Interpret  with  class. 
Outline  essential  points. 
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2.  Responsibility  to  society. 


Pictures  of  simple  homes. 
Or 

Harden:  Mother,  p.  472. 

Procedure : 

Mother's  guiding  hand. 

Great  men  influenced  by  their 
mothers. 

Appreciation  by  children. 

Mothers'  Day,  second  Sunday  in 
May. 

Picture,  Whistler's  mother. 

Read  outside: 

Alcott:  Little  Women. 

Alcott:  To  Mother. 

Choice  of  any  three: 

Beveridge:  The  Young  Man  and  the 

World,  p.  331. 

Procedure : 
Author. 
Word  study. 
Ideals. 

Habits  essential  to  success. 
Biblical  reference,  Cain. 
Kipling:  If.  p.  338. 

Procedure: 

Author. 

Ideals  of  manhood. 
Mackay:  Cleon  and  I.  p.  380. 

Procedure : 

Charm  of  poem. 
Poetical  expressions. 

Harden:  Three  Ways  to  Succeed. 

Procedure : 

Author. 

Word  study. 

Discussion  of  selection. 

Additional  information  of  one  of 
great  men  mentioned. 

Calvin  D.  Wilson:  Choice  of  an  Oc- 
cupation, p.  401. 

Procedure: 

Vocations. 

Word  study. 

Discussion  of  selection. 

Personal  choice  of  occupation  by 
pupil. 


F.  Becoming     more     intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Western  writers. 
1.  Poets. 


2.  Writers. 


G.  Desiring  to  make  one's  own  that 
which  is  worth  remembering. 

1.  Prose. 


2.  Poetry. 


Rice:  The  Game.  p.  416. 
Sports  vs.  Game  of  Life. 
Vivid  words. 

Bryan:  The  Last  Yard.  p. 
Oral  reading. 
Excerpt — last  sentence. 


416. 


Readings: 
Markham:  Lincoln  the  Man  of  the 

People. 

Samuel  John  Alexander  (Robert- 
son) :  The  Inverted  Torch. 

Clark  Ashton  Smith  (Robertson): 
Poems  of  San  Francisco. 

George  Sterling:  Beyond  the  Break- 
ers, and  other  poems. 

Chas.  Keeler:  A  Song  of  Work. 

Edward  Rowland  Till. 

William  Carruth. 

Benj.  Ide  Wheeler. 

David  Starr  Jordan. 

Harr  Wagner  (authoritv  on  Joaquin 
Miller). 

Procedure : 

Choice  of: 

Lane:  The  Living  Flame  of  Ameri- 
canism, p.  30.  (Last  paragraph.) 

The  Spectator:  An  English  View  of 
Abrahana.  p.  214.  (Seventh  para- 
graph). 

Isaac  Taylor:  Quotation,  p.  394. 
Emerson:  Quotation,  p.  396. 

Bryan:  The  Last  Yard.  p.  417. 

Bible:  Proverbs  from  Solomon,  p. 
616.  (Any  two.) 

Marcus  Aurelius:  Meditations,  pp. 
619-620.    (Any  two.) 

Choice  of: 

Lowell:  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  (Pre- 
lude 1.  pp.  1-S.  369.  Prelude  1.  pp.  33- 
56.  370.  Part  one  stanza  VI.  p.  374. 
Part  two  stanza  VIII,  last  six  lines, 
p.  379. 

Mackay:  Cleon  and  I.  p.  380.  (All  or 
any  stanza.) 

McCarthy:  Land  Where  Hate  Should 
Die.  p.  40.  (All  or  any  part.) 

Rice:  The  Game.  p.  416.  (All  or  any 
part.) 

Shakespeare:  Julius  Caesar.  (Two 
long  quotations.)  p.  583. 

Shakespeare:  Quality  of  Mercy,  p 
602. 
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H.  Increasing  the 
vocabulary. 


reading  or  passive 


Any  other  quotations  from  well 
known  authors. 


Procedure : 

Word  study. 

Vivid  words. 

Variety  of  expression. 

(Note:  See  general  directions.) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  AND  SILENT  READING  FOR  THE  EIGHTH  GRADE 
(Choice  for  Low  Eight  and  High  Eight  to  be  left  to  School.) 


AUTHOR 
Alcott 
Bullen 
Bennett 
Cooper 
Clemens 

Clemens 

Clemens 

Dickens 

Dodd 

Dana 

Eggleston 

Irving 

Knight 

Lamb 

Lewis  and  Rowland 

Lincoln 

Marden 

Muir 

Parkman 

Richards 

Riis 

Rolf 

Stone 

Weaver 

Weaver 

White 

White 


TITLE 

Little  Women 
Cruise  of  the  Cacholot 
Master  Skylark 
The  Spy 

Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's 
Court 

Life  on  the  Mississippi 

Huckleberry  Finn 

David  Copperfield 

Fiber  and  Finish 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast 

Hoosier  Schoolmaster 

Tales  from  the  Alhambra 

Dramatic  Reader  for  the  Grammar 

Grades 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Silent  Readers 
Readers 

Pushing  to  the  Front 

Stickeen 

Oregon  Trail 

Florence  Nightingale 

Making  of  an  American 

Shakespeare,  the  Boy 

American  Legends 

Profitable  Vocations  for  Boys 

Profitable  Vocations  for  Girls 

Daniel  Boone 

The  Blazed  Trail 


EDITION 


Griffen 


M.  R.  S. 


8th  Grade 
8th  Grade 


Leonard 
M.  R.  S. 


Academy  Classics 


LOW  NINE 

I.     GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  To  train  power  of  reasoning  and  imagination. 

B.  To  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly  and  effectively. 

C.  To  open  and  quicken  the  minds  and  hearts  to  the  world,  both  past 
and  present,  in  order  to  become  better  citizens. 


II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Written  Composition.     (Fifteen  Days.) 
Unit  Two — Oral  Composition.     (Sixteen  Days.) 

Unit  Three — Functional  Grammar  and  Technique.    (Nineteen  Days.) 

Unit  Four — Spelling.     (Five  Days.) 

Unit  Five — Vocabulary  Building.  (Five  Days.) 

Unit  Six — Reading.     (Five  Days.) 

Unit  Seven — Literature.    (Thirty  Days.) 
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OsIT  ONE — WRITTEX  COMPOSITIOX  (Fifteen  Days.) 


1.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  habitualize  tlie  use  of  conventional  forms. 

2.  To  increase  ability  to  write  with  some  degree  of  grace  and  charm, 
free  from  faulty  sentence  construction  and  with  application  of 
general  principles  of  paragraphing. 

3.  To  develop  further  ability  to  collect,  sort,  and  organize  data  for 
exact  written  work. 

4.  To  develop  imagination  and  creativeness  in  writing. 

5.  To  acquire  facility  in  the  use  of  words. 

6.  To  use  the  grammar  facts  taught. 

7.  To  make  essential  punctuation  habitual. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Conventional  forms. 


Methods  and  Procedures 
Readings: 

Hitchcock:  Junior  English  Book.  pp. 
71-96  and  lSl-207. 

Lewis  and  Hosic:  New  Practical 
English  for  High  Schools.  First 
Course,  pp.  211-236,  299-331. 

Miller,  Palmer :  High  School  English. 

Williams  and  Tressler:  Composition 
and  Rhetoric  by  Practice. 

Procedure: 

Correct  form  for  friendly  letters. 
(See  Low  Seven,  Unit  One.) 

Charm  and  grace  in  expression  of 
friendly  letters. 

Correct  form  for  business  letters. 
(See  Low  Eight,  Unit  One.) 

Brevity  and  accuracy  in  expression 
in  business  letters. 

Writing. 

Telegrams. 

Forms  for  bills. 

Forms  of  check  and  receipt. 

Short  advertisements.  (See  I^ow 
Eight.) 

Reports. 

Readings: 
Hitchcock:  Junior  English  Book,  pp. 
305-318. 

Samuel  Thurber:  Precis  Writing. 
Lewis   and    Hosic:    New  Practical 
English    for    High    School  First 
Course,  pp.  25-58. 

Bolenius:  pp.  241-254,  265,  266,  296. 

Procedure : 

Review  of  paragraph  idea. 

Use  of  precis  writing. 


B.  Paragraphing. 
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C.  Exposition, 


D.  Argumentation 


Developing  from  topic  sentences  by: 
Particulars  and  details. 
Illustrations  or  examples. 

No  tolerance  of  failure  to  write  in 
sentences.  (See  Unit  One  of  High 
Seven.) 

Encouragement  of  attempt  at  "style" 
in  the  individual. 

Self-criticism, 

Marks  should  be  separate  for  form 
and  content.  Pupils  should  be  pen- 
alized for  carelessness;  all  errors 
should  not  be  counted  of  equal  value; 
there  should  be  a  "never  again"  list. 

Readings: 

Hitchcock:  Junior  English  Book,  pp, 
113-133. 

Harvey-Allen:  Mastery  of  English, 
Book  I,  pp.  134-165, 

Knickerbocker,  Clark  &  Veit:  pp. 
275-277,  289-292,  350-353,  360-361. 

Lewis  and  Hosic:  pp,  271,  343,  344, 
347-350,  353,  378-382. 

Bolenius:  pp.  223,  228,  229,  239,  241, 
242,  243,  246,  249,  250,  252,  255,  257. 

Procedure: 

Use  of  precis  writing.  (Expository 
matter.) 

Necessity  for  clear  understanding  by 
writer. 

Necessity  for  having  a  plan. 

Use  of  outline.    See  appendix. 

Necessity  for  keeping  in  mind  per- 
son for  whom  the  writer  is  giving  the 
explanation. 

Being  accurate  and  brief. 

Being  thorough. 

Using  the  imagination. 

Using  familiar  terms. 

Using  illustrations,  guide  words, 
comparisons. 

Self-criticism. 

Readings: 

Hitchcock:  Junior  English  Book.  pp. 
219-234  and  247-253. 

Williams  and  Tressler.  g 

Lewis  and  Hosic:  pp.  378-381.  g 

Harvey  and  Allen:  pp,  174-191, 

Bolenius:  pp.  60,  94,  121,  139,  228. 
234,  235,  288. 


El.  Developing  the  imagination. 


P.  Vocabulary  building.  (See  general 
directions.) 


G.  Grammar  facts  and  technique. 


Procedure: 

Making  up  one  s  mind. 

Collecting  material  to  support  con- 
viction. 

Outlining  material.  (See  appendix 
for  outline  form.) 

Writing  the  argument. 

Self-criticism. 

Readings: 

Hitchcock:  Junior  English  Book.  pp. 
271-2S4. 

Knickerbocker,  Clark  &  Veit:  pp. 
162,  206. 

Procedure: 

Suggestions. 

Finishing  stories. 

Making  other  endings  for  stories 
read. 

Writing  dialogues. 

Making  plots  for  pictures. 

Making  inanimate  things  animate. 
Using  the  school  paper  for  motiva- 
tion. 

Readings: 
Lewis  and  Hosic:  pp.  238-271. 

Procedure: 

Tse  of  accurate  words  for  exposition 
and  argumentation  and  vivid  and 
euphonious  words  whenever  possi- 
ble, stressing  the  value  of  the  eu- 
phonious word  in  this  grade. 

Procedure : 
Use  of  grammar  facts  taught  in  this 
and  the  preceding  grades.  Correct 
punctuation  of  written  work  habit- 
ual. (  See  Unit  III — this  must  carry 
over.) 


NOTE:  It  is  expected  that  pupils  will  have  acquired  sentence  sense  before 
entering  the  Low  Nine  grade.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  much  drill  must 
be  given,  omitting,  if  necessary,  other  suggestions  for  the  grade. 


UNIT  TWO — ORAL  COMPOSITIOX  (Sixteen  Days). 

1.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  acquire  poise,  correct  pronunciation,  clear  enunciation,  and  a 

pleasing  voice. 

2.  To  arouse  an  eager,  purposeful  effort  for  better  expression. 

3.  To  conduct  a  meeting  according  to  correct  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. 

4.  To  be  terse  and  definite,  sincere,  and  interesting  in  order  to  secure 
the  desired  effect  on  others. 
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To  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  salesmanship 
through  reports  and  discussion. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Mechanics  of  speech. 


1.  Voice. 


2.  Poise. 


3.  Pronunciation. 


4.  Enunciation. 


B. 


Desire  on  part  of  individual  to  speak 
correctly  and  effectively. 


Parliamentary  procedure.  (Club  or- 
ganized.) 


Methods  and  Procedures 

Readings: 

Hitchcock:  Junior  English  Book.  pp. 
100,  102,  133,  171. 

Bassett:  A  Handbook  of  Oral  Eng- 
lish. 

Brewer:  Oral  English. 

Craig:  Speech  Arts. 

Knowles:  Oral  English. 

Williams  &  Tressler:  Chap.  XX. 

Woolbert:  Fundamentals  of  Speech. 

Nattkemper-McCay:  Junior  Speech 
Book. 

Procedure: 

Pleasing  voice. 

Breathing. 

Open  mouth,  nose,  throat. 

Correct  pitch.  (See  Unit  Two  In 
Low  Seven.)  Flexibility,  and  in- 
flection. 

Poise. 
Posture. 

Ease  and  confidence. 

Pronunciation. 

Review  of  work  of  previous  grades. 
Words  in  Hitchcock  pages  above. 

Enunciation. 

Correct  sounds  for  vowels  and  con- 
sonants. 

Slovenly  endings  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  this,  grade  without 
serious  penalty. 

Procedure:  > 

Training  the  ear  to  differentiate  be- 
tween incorrect  and  correct  in 
speech. 

Making  observance  of  all  grammar 
facts  taught  in  junior  high  school 
thus  far  an  honor. 

Increasing  the  speaking  vocabulary 
and  making  nice  choice  of  words. 

Readings: 

Books  listed  under  Mechanics  of 
Speech. 

Robert:  Parliamentary  Practice. 

Hall  &  Sturgis :  Text  Book  on  Parlia- 
mentary Law. 

Gregg:  Parliamentary  Law. 
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D.  Argumentation, 


E.  Salesmanship  and  personality  talks. 


Williams  and  Tressler:  Composition 
and  Rhetoric  by  Practice. 

Procedure: 

Review  and  use  of  all  work  covered. 
(See  previous  grades.) 

Programs. 

Salesmanship  and  personality  talks; 
literature,  especially  dramatizations; 
explanation  of  school  organizations; 
reports  on  magazines  and  books. 

Readings: 
Hitchcock:  Junior  English  Book.  pp. 
219-234  and  247-253. 

Harvey  and  Allen:  Mastery  of  Eng- 
lish, Book  I,  pp.  166-201. 

Lewis  and  Hosic:  pp.  374-395. 

Williams  and  Tressler:  Chap.  VIII. 

Procedure: 

Making  up  one's  mind. 

Collecting  material  to  support  con- 
viction. 

Outlining  material — use  form  in  ap- 
pendix. 

Delivering  the  argument  from  notes 
on  cards  held  in  the  hand. 

Learning  to  be  tolerant. 

Readings: 
Dodd:  Fiber  and  Finish. 

McVenn:  Good  Manners  and  Right 
Conduct,  Books  I,  II. 

Whitehead:  Business  of  Selling. 

Finch:  Guideposts  to  Citizenship. 

Marden:  Stories  from  Life. 

Marden:  Pushing  to  the  Front. 

Hoover:  Science  and  Art  of  Sales- 
manship. 

Procedure : 

Suggested  subjects  for  class  discus- 
sion, speeches  for  club  meetings  and 
reports. 

TsiCt. 

What  is  it? 
Ways  of  using  it. 
How  violated. 

Value  of  tact  to  person  in  school. 
Value  of  tact  to  salesman. 

Courtesy. 

Value  of  simple  acts  of  courtesy 
as  greetings  and  expressions  of 
gratitude,  begging  pardon. 
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other  ways  of  being  courteous.  , 
Value  of  courtesy  in  school.  A 
Value  of  courtesy  in  business.  ^ 

Trust.  ! 

Definitions  of  credit,  honor,  trust, 
falsehood,  forgery,  fair  play,  good  i 
sportsmanship,  liar,  thief,  crook,  i 
an  honest  person,  a  good  citizen  as  ; 
applying  to  trust. 

Discuss  the  proverb,  "Honesty  is 
the  best  policy,"  as  applying  to  a 
community;  to  an  individual, 

A  dollar  bill  and  checks  as  ex-  j 
amples  of  credit.  M 

Charge  accounts  at  stores.  m 

Can  an  untruth  be  acted  when  no  ■ 
word  is  spoken? 

Value  of  trust  to  pupil  in  school. 

Value  of  trust  to  person  in  busi- 
ness. 

Promptness. 
Value  of  promptness — examples. 

Taking  real  interest  in  people. 

Forethought  and  judgment. 

What  is  desirable  to  include  in  your 

personality? 

How  many  stores  or  firms  have  per- 
sonality? 

Enthusiasm,  interest,  and  initiative. 

Optimism  versus  pessimism. 

Perseverance. 

Choosing  the  right  friends. 

The  ways  one  can  make  himself  in- 
teresting to  others. 

"If  our  school  course  makes  the  boy 
or  girl  more  interesting,  more  lov- 
able, more  resourceful,  more  of  a 
'person,'  then  it  is  a  commendable 
education."  i 

The   place   the   following   play   in  | 
making  for  commendable  personal- 
ity:    Cleanliness,   obedience,  help-  j 
fulness,  truthfulness,  honesty,  kind-  i 
ness  and  sympathy,  respect  and  rev- 
erence,  courage  and   self  control, 
work  and  play,  loyalty  to  duty,  man- 
ners,  faithfulness,   generosity,  and 
self-sacrifice,  service,  industry,  am- 
bition, patience,  self-discipline,  thrift, 
efficiency,  seeing  opportunities  and 
grasping  them. 

Discuss  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
salesman. 


Prepare  and  give  sales  talks  for  vari- 
ous articles. 

(Note:  There  has  been  no  attempt  made  to  exhaust  topics  on  this  subject;  the 
teacher  may  change,  select,  or  ignore  them  as  stated.) 

UXIT  THREE — FUNCTIONAL  GRAMMAR  AND  TEC  HMQl  E 

(Nineteen  Days). 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  understand  perfectly  the  basal  sentence. 

2.  To  understand  and  use  case  in  reference  to  pronouns. 

3.  To  emphasize  agreement  of  verb  with  subject. 

4.  To  understand  the  different  kind  of  sentences  in  order  to  use 
them  to  produce  variety  and  force. 

5.  To  punctuate. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Methods  and  Procedures 

A..  Basal  parts  of  the  sentence.  Readings: 

Hitchcock:  Junior  English  Book.  pp. 
334-340. 

Hanna  and  Taylor:  1600  Drill 
Exercises  in  Corrective  English. 

Procedure: 

Underlining  subject  and  predicate. 
Indicating  subject,  predicate,  object, 
predicate  noun  or  pronoun  and  predi- 
cate adjective. 

Indicating  phrases. 
Prepositional. 

(Taught  for  the  first  time.) 
Participial. 
Infinitive. 
Gerundive. 
Indicating  clauses. 

(Note:  At  least  five  days  should  be 
spent  on  the  above,  more  if  neces- 
sary as  it  is  the  basis  for  ever>'thing 
else.) 

Readings: 

Hitchcock:  Junior  English  Book.  pp. 
334-341,  341-365. 

Procedure: 

Drill  on  underlining  subject,  object, 
and  predicate  nominative. 

Case  of  each. 

Underlining  principal  word  in  a 
phrase. 

Case  of  principal  word. 

Drill  on  pronoun  use. 

Procedure: 

Underlining  subject  and  predicate. 
Number  of  subject. 


|3.  Case. 

I 


1 

[ 

! 
1 

T 

i 

Agreement  of  subject  and  predicate. 
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Number  of  predicate. 
Drill  on  agreement. 


D.  Punctuation  and  capitalization. 


E.  Variety  of  sentences. 


Procedure: 

Punctuation  of: 

Simple  sentence. 

Terminal  punctuation  and  comma 
to  set  off  phrase  coming  before  the 
subject. 

Complex  sentence. 

Clause  coming  before  the  subject. 
Phrase  coming  before  the  subject. 

Compound  sentence. 

Comma  before  the  conjunction 
"but." 

Semi-colon  when  the  conjunction 
is  omitted, 

Possessives: 

Use  of  apostrophe. 

Quotations, 

Use  of  quotation  marks  for: 
Direct  quotation. 

Use  of  commas  to  set  off  direct 
quotations. 

Plurals  of  letters  and  figures. 
Apostrophe. 

Capitalization  of: 

First  word  of  sentences  and  principle 
words  of  the  title. 

Proper  nouns  and  words  derived 
from  proper  nouns. 

Names  of  the  deity. 

First  word  of  each  line  of  poetry. 

(Others  Listed  before.) 

Review  of: 
Simple  sentence. 

Complex  sentence. 

Compound  sentence  taken  up  for  the 
first  time,  v . 

Placing  phrases  and  clauses  before 
the  subject. 
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•  UNIT  FOUR — SPELLING  (Five  Days) 
See  General  Directions  and  Lists. 


UNIT  FIVE— VOCABULARY  BUILDING 

In  connection  with  oral  and  written  composition  and  literature,  but  five 
days  spent  on  the  Dictionary. 

See  General  Directions, 
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rXIT  SIX — READIXG  (Five  Days). 

I  T.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  get  the  thought  in  large  units  with  rapidity  and  accuracy. 

2.  To  acquire  habit  of  supplementing  the  author  s  thought. 

3.  To  recognize  the  best  plan  to  use  when  reading. 

a.  Study.  ( Ponder  over  words  and  phrases  as  thoughts  present 
themselves.) 

b.  Reference.  fSkim  pages,  taking  what  is  wanted.) 

c.  Recreative.  (Read  for  enjoyment.) 

4.  To  establish  habit  of  using  author  s  organization  during  reading 
as  an  aid  in  remembering. 

5.  To  develop  human  interest  and  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

6.  To  read  for  the  pleasure  of  others. 

7.  To  make  worthy  use  of  leisure  time. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

A.  Mechanics  of  reading.  (Speed  and 
comprehension. ) 


Methods  and  Procedures 
Readings: 
Any  book  used  in  connection  with 
study  of  literature,  and  magazines 
and  newspapers. 

Procedure : 

See  Unit  Six  of  the  preceding  trades. 
All  mechanical  faults  should  be  cor- 
rected before  pupil  enters  the  ninth 
grade.  If  not.  pupil  should  take  addi- 
tional work  in  a  remedial  English 
class. 

Use  of  "False  and  True"  and  "Multi- 
ple Choice  Tests"  to  determine  abil- 
ity of  pupils  to  get  thought  accu- 
rately. 

Use  of  speed  tests  on  new  material, 
giving  two  minutes'  time. 


R.  Supplementing  author's  thought. 


C.  Three  ways  to  read. 


Procedure: 

Supplementing  with: 

What  has  been  read  before  on  the 
same  subject. 

One's  own  experience  or  the  ex- 
perience of  one's  friends. 

Procedure: 

Studying.  (Reading  every  word.) 

"Best  way  to  study  projects  for 
pupils." 

Cursory  reading. 

Skimming  by  use  of: 

Table  of  Contents. 

Beginning  and  ending  of  chap- 
ters. 

Topic  sentences  of  paragrai)hs. 
Taking  notes. 
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D.  Using  author's  plan  of  organization 
as  an  aid  to  memory. 


E.  Magazine  and  newspaper  study. 


F.  Reading  aloud. 


G,  Reading  in  leisure  time. 

1.  Reading  from  approved  lists. 


2.  Reading  for  other  subjects. 

3.  Supplementary  reading  for  liter- 
ature. 

4.  Magazine  reading. 


Recreational  reading. 

Reading  at  such  a  rate  as  will  give 
pleasure  omitting  at  will. 

Procedure: 

Outlining  material  read  using  outline 
form  in  appendix. 

Reproducing  with  aid  of  the  outline 
or  with  key  words  from  the  outline. 

Procedure: 

Review  of  magazines  studied  in  pre- 
ceding grades.  || 

Discussion  of  two  more  from  ap- 
pended list. 

Magazines  used  for  reference  ma- 
terial. 

Newspapers  should  be  read  to  de- 
termine difference  between: 

Statements  of  fact. 

Statements  of  opinion. 

Statements  of  conjecture. 

Statements  of  supposition. 

Procedure: 

Interpreting  by  voice  and  manner. 

Establishing  the  idea  that  the  only 
reason  for  reading  aloud  is  to  give 
pleasure. 

Encourage  reading  in  the  home 
to  father  and  mother  if  parents 
find  it  difficult  to  read  English. 

Encourage  reading  in  the  home  to 
smaller  sister  or  brother  to  enter- 
tain them.  Reading  plays  studied 
(a  walking  rehearsal).  j 

Readings:  j 

Reading  list  for  grade  appended. 
(Pupils  may  read  books  on  the  7th 
and  8th  grade  list  if  they  have  not 
already  read  them.) 

Procedure: 

Fifteen  points  required  with  one  non- 
fiction  book  included. 

Suggested  form  for  reporting  books 
in  appendix. 

Credit  toward  the  required  points 
may  be  given  for  reading  done  in 
connection  with  other  subjects  and 
supplementary  reading  for  literature. 

Points  for  books  read  for  other 
subjects  not  to  exceed  four,  with 
one  point  a  book  allowed. 
Points  for  supplementary  reading 
for  literature  and  for  magazine 
reading  to  be  determined  by  the 
teacher. 
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5.  Library  lesson. 


Readings: 

Rice:  Lessons  in  the  Use  of  Books 
and  Libraries. 


Procedure: 

Library  lessons  to  be  siven  l)y  tbe 
school  or  public  librarian  or  by  the 
teacher. 

UNIT  SEVEX — LITERATURE  (Thirty  Days). 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  develop  a  lively  interest  in  the  novel  as  a  work  of  literature. 

2.  To  appreciate  the  rhyme  and  rhythm  of  poetry. 

3.  To   develop   ability   to   identify   simple   figures   of   speech  and 
allusions. 

4.  To  develop  an  interest  in  poetry  and  the  drama. 

5.  To  develop  character  and  intensify  the  imagination  through  the 
study  of  the  short  story. 

6.  To  enrich  the  vocabulary. 

7.  To  desire  to  memorize  worth-while  selections  of  one's  own  choice. 

NOTE:  Literary  selections  stressing  American  ideals  and  citizenship  have 
been  given  throughout  the  entire  course. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Methods  and  Procedures 

A.  A  Novel.  Readings: 

Choice  depending  on  the  ability  of 
the  class. 

Scott:  Ivanhoe  (Tressler). 

Stevenson:  Treasure  Island, 
Dickens:  David  Copperfield. 

Cooper:  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Wister:  The  Virginian. 

Clemens:  Tom  Sawyer,  Detective, 
and  such  others  from  list  as  teacher 
may  select,  depending  on  the  ability 
of  the  class. 

Procedure: 

1.  Methods  in  general. 

a.  Individual  notebooks  with  a  prize 
or  extra  credit  for  neatness,  perti- 
nence of  material,  originality,  rich- 
ness of  content  and  correctness  in 
"written  form. 

b.  Class  scrap  books. 

1.  Original  papers. 

2.  Drawings  and  illustrations. 

3.  Pictures  may  be  purchased  for 
such  a  book. 

c.  Class  programs. 

1.  Slides. 

2.  Moving  pictures. 

3.  Dramatizations. 

d.  Giving  helpful  questions  and  hav- 
ing pupils  make  questions. 
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e.  Reading  aloud  for  enjoyment. 

f.  Making  contracts  with  pupils. 

g.  Examination — objective. 

1.  Completion. 

2.  False  and  true,  and  multiple 
choice  type. 

2.  Methods  for  "Ivanhoe." 

a.  Author, 

1.  Ancestry,  childhood,  school 
days,  home  life,  writings,  finan- 
cial trouble,  the  man. 

b.  Background.  | 

1.  Life,  language,  manners,  cus- 
toms in  England  at  the  end  of 
the  12th  century. 

2.  William  the  Conqueror,  Richard 
I,  Prince  John,  Robin  Hood. 

3.  Knighthood,  feudalism,  religious 
orders,  the  jester,  Norman 
castles,  arms  and  armor, 

c.  Plot. 

1.  First  24  hours. 

2.  The  tournament. 

3.  Torquilstone. 

4.  Templestowe. 

5.  Coningsburgh. 

6.  Where  events  begin,  where  the  j 
most  interesting,  and  why  term-  | 
inate  where  they  do. 

d.  Simple  character  study. 

1.  Hero's  kindness  to  the  despised 
Jew.  1 

2.  The  fool's  heroism. 

3.  Cedric's  patriotism. 

4.  Character  contrast. 

5.  Grouping  characters  according 
to  Saxon  and  Norman. 

e.  Dramatization. 

Maud  I.  Finley,  Ivanhoe  (drama- 
tized), Oxford  University  Press 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

Simons  and  Orr  Dramatization. 
(Two  scenes  from  Ivanhoe.)  Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co. 

Harcourt  &  Brace:  Literature 
Dramatized.  (One  scene  drama- 
tized.) 

1.  Pupils  may  write  their  own 
dramatization  and  act  it. 

f.  Reading  aloud. 

g.  Motion  pictures. 

1.  Robin  Hood. 

2.  Richard,  the  Lion  Hearted. 

h.  Pictures. 


Poetry.  (Narrative.) 


3.  Methods  for  "Treasure  Island.  * 

a.  Author. 

1.  His  connection  with  San  Fran- 
cisco and  California. 

2.  His  health  handicap. 

3.  How  he  came  to  write  stories  of 
the  sea  and  pirates. 

b.  Could  story  have  happened  today? 
Why  or  why  not?  Could  it  have 
happened  here? 

c.  Plot. 

1.  Where  do  the  events  begin, 
where  are  they  the  most  inter- 
esting, and  why  do  they  term- 
inate where  they  do? 

d.  Character. 

1.  Distinguishing  vice  from  virtue, 
manly  from  villainous,  upright 
from  dishonorable. 

e.  Dramatization. 

Literature  Dramatized.  Harcourt 
&  Brace.  (One  scene  dramatized.) 

1.  Pupils  may  make  their  own 
plays  from  the  novel  and  act 
them. 

f.  Reading  aloud. 

g.  Motion  pictures  and  slides. 

h.  Pictures. 

i.  Pupils  may  make  boats  in  Manual 
Training  like  those  used  in  those 
days. 

4.  Methods  for  "The  Last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans." 

a.  Proceed  as  for  the  others. 

b.  Skillful  use  of  Indian  material. 

5.  Methods  for  all  other  books.   ( See 
general  methods.) 

Readings: 
Choice  depending  on  the  ability  of 
the  class. 

Watrous  &  De  Mille:  Three  Narra- 
tive Poems. 

O'Keefe  &  Guindon:  Junior  High 
School  Poetry. 

Cooper:  Poems  of  Youth. 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Kipling:   Stories  and  Poems  Every 

Child  Should  Know. 

Longfellow:  Tales  of  the  Wayside 
Inn. 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha. 
Longfellow:  Evangeline. 
Masefield:  Right  Royal. 
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Gayley  and  Flaherty:  Poetry  of  the 
People. 

Procedure: 

1.  Method  for  poetry. 

a.  Getting  the  story  or  thought. 

b.  Seeing  the  pictures. 

c.  Sharing  the  emotions. 

d.  Poetic  devices. 

1.  Rhyme. 

2.  Rhythm. 

3.  Figures  of  speech.  (Simile,  Meta- 
phor, Personification.) 

4.  Allusions. 

5.  Tone  color. 

6.  Word  choice. 

e.  Memorization. 

f.  Teacher   should   read   poetry  to 
class. 

■  (Note:  Poetry  may  be  omitted  by 
classes  of  lesser  mentality,  or  teach- 
ers may  read  simple,  short  narrative 
poems  to  class.) 

Readings: 

Choice  depending  on  ability  of  the 
class. 

Barker:    Forty  Minute  Plays  from 
Shakespeare.  (Choice  of  plays.) 

Shakespeare:  The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice. 

Shakespeare:  As  You  Like  It. 

Shakespeare:  Midsummer  Night's  i 
Dream.  ' 

Cohen:  The  Junior  Play  Book.  [ 
(Choice  of  plays.) 

Bennett:  Milestones. 

Zangwill:  The  Melting  Pot.  | 

Materlinck:  The  Blue-Bird.  i 

Barrie:  Peter  Pan.  j 

Procedure:  j 

1.  Method.  I 

a.  Stressing  that  a  play  is  written  to 
be  acted. 

b.  Seeing  productions  if  possible. 

c.  Class  dramatization. 

1.  Reading    entire    play   for  the 
story. 

2.  Selecting  part  to  be  acted. 

3.  Double  or  triple  casts  so  entire 
class  is  included. 

4.  Ideas  as  to  costumes  and  sets 
discussed. 

5.  Necessity  for  gesture,  stage  bus- 
iness and  so  forth. 
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d.  Miniature  stage  sets  with  paper 
dolls  as  characters  can  be  made  as 
projects. 

e.  Pictures  of  costumes  or  scenes 
may  be  painted  by  the  artistic 
members  of  the  class. 

f.  Detailed  study  should  be  confined 
.    to  a  few  selected  passages, 

g.  Memorization. 

h.  Pictures  and  films. 

D.  Short  story.  Readings: 

Choice  of: 

Mickels:  Short  Stories  for  High 
Schools. 

Twombly  and  Dana:  Romance  of 
Labor. 

Heydrick:  Types  of  the  Short  Story. 

Heydrick:  Americans  All. 

Atlantic:  Narrative  Series  I  and  II. 
Cody:  The  World's  Greatest  Short 
Stories. 

Hart  and  .Perry:  Representative 
Short  Stories. 

Lasselle:  Joy  in  the  Work. 

Law:  Modern  Short  Stories. 

Ramsey:  Short  Stories  of  America. 

Smith:  Short  Stories  Old  and  New. 

Davis  and  Getchell:  Stories  of  the 
Day's  Work. 

Irving:  Sketch  Book. 

Irving:  Tales  from  the  Alhambra. 

Scripture:  Old  Testament  Stories. 

Mabie:  Legends  Every  Child  Sho.ild 
Know. 

Hawthorne:  Tangle  wood  Tales. 

Deming  and  Bemis:  Famous  Stories 
by  Famous  Authors. 

Van  Dyke:  The  Blue  Flower.  (Story 
of  the  Other  Wise  Men  and  The  First 
Christmas  Tree.) 

Andrews:  The  Perfect  Tribute. 

Kipling:  Selected  Short  Stories. 

O.  Henry:  Selected  Short  Stories. 

Bret  Harte:  Tennessee's  Partner  and 
Treasure  in  the  Redwoods. 

The  Golden  Book:  (Magazine.) 

Mills:  The  Thousand  Year  Pine. 

Procedure : 

1.  Method  for  average  group. 

a.  Enjoyment  is  the  most  important. 

b.  Improvement  of  literary  taste. 

c.  Limitations  of  time  and  place  in 
the  short  story  made  clear. 
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d.  Theme  of  the  story  stated. 

e.  Setting,  plot,  given  briefly. 

f.  Character  stressed, 

g.  Style  of  author  commented  upon. 

(Note:  Legends  and  simple  stories 
should  be  used  for  those  pupils 
whose  I.  Q.'s  are  below  89  and  im- 
provement of  literary  taste  is  most 
important. 

HIGH  NINE 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  To  acquire  power  of  observation,  reasoning,  and  imagination. 

B.  To  fix  functional  grammar  so  that  correct  form,  both  of  spoken  and 
written  language,  becomes  habitual. 

C.  To  acquire  wider  insight,  and  wider  sympathies  through  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world's  best  literature. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Written  Composition.     (Fifteen  Days.) 
Unit  Two — Oral  Composition.     (Sixteen  Days.) 

Unit  Three — Functional  Grammar  and  Technique.    (Nineteen  Days.) 
Unit  Four — Spelling.     (Five  Days.) 

Unit  Five — Vocabulary  Building.    (No  time  specified.) 

Unit  Six — Reading.     (Five  Days.) 

Unit  Seven — Literature.     (Thirty  Days.) 


UNIT  ONE — WRITTEN  COMPOSITION  (Fifteen  Days). 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 
A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  habitualize  the  use  of  conventional  forms. 

2.  To  increase  ability  to  write  with  some  degree  of  grace  and  charm, 
free  from  faulty  sentence  structure,  grammatical  errors,  and  with 
the  application  of  the  general  principles  of  paragraphing. 

3.  To  develop  further  ability  to  collect,  sort,  and  organize  data  for 
exact  written  work. 

4.  To  develop  ability  to  write  simple,  accurate  descriptions  with  some 
attempt  at  feeling. 

5.  To  develop  imagination  and  creativeness  in  writing. 

6.  To  acquire  further  facility  in  the  use  of  words. 

7.  To  make  the  use  of  essential  punctuation  habitual. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


A. 


Content 

Conventional  forms. 


Methods  and  Procedures 
Readings: 

Hitchcock:  Junior  English  Book.  pp. 
71-96  and  181-207. 

Procedure: 

A  brief  review  of  conventional  forms 
given  in  Low  Nine  to  insure  knowl- 
edge. 


B.  Paragraph  Writing. 


Readings: 

Hitchcock; 
305-318. 


Junior  English  Book.  pp. 
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Procedure : 

Review  of  paragraph  idea. 

Use  of  precis  writing. 

Developing  from  topic  sentences  by: 
Particulars  and  details. 
Illustration  and  example. 
Cause  to  effect. 
Effect  to  cause. 
Description  or  exposition. 

Encourage  originality  of  thought  and 
expression. 

Self-criticism. 

Mark  separately  for  thought  and 
form. 

The  sentence  idea  should  be  estab- 
lished before  student  leaves  the  jun- 
ior high  school. 

Readings : 

Hitchcock:  Junior  English  Book. 

Procedure: 

See  work  in  Unit  III. 

Readings: 

Hitchcock:  Junior  English  Book.  pp. 
247-258. 

Procedure: 

Statement  of  proposition  of  question. 
Statement  in  positive. 
Statement  clear. 
Statement  debatable. 
Statement  in  correct  form. 

Making  up  one's  mind. 

Collecting  material  to  support  con- 
viction. 

Outlining  of  material.  (See  appendix 
for  form.) 

Making  of  brief — three  parts. 

Self-criticism  for  logic,  coherence, 
and  correct  use  of  English. 

Subjects  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Social  Studies  class  and  those  sug- 
gested in  Unit  II. 

Readings: 

Hitchcock:  Junior  English  Book.  pp. 
145-171. 

Harvey  and  Allen:  Mastery  of  Eng- 
lish, pp.  70-133. 

Procedure: 

Keeping  senses  alert. 

Retaining  impressions. 


Having  plan.  (Use  Outline  in  appen- 
dix for  form.) 

Use  of  Figures  of  Speech  especially 
simile  and  metaphor. 

Use  of  accurate,  vivid,  euphonious 
words. 

Suggested  subjects: 
Pictures  of  animals. 
Pictures  of  objects. 
Buildings — interior  and  exterior. 
People — one  and  groups. 
Natural  scenery. 

Use  of  precis  writing.  . 

F.  Developing  the  imagination.  Readings: 

Hitchcock:  Junior  English  Book.  pp. 
271-284. 

Harvey  and  Allen:  Mastery  of  Eng- 
lish, Book  I.  pp.  7-70. 

Procedure: 

Choice  of  titles. 

Particular  attention  to  introductory 
paragraph  and  ending  of  the  story. 

Climax. 

Use  of  conversation  and  description 
in  a  story. 

Subjects  such  as  those  suggested  for 
Low  Nine,  and  the  like. 

Procedure:  i 

G.  Vocabulary  building.   See   general        Particular  care  should  be  taken  in 
directions.  choice  of  words  in  debate  and  de- 
scription. 

NOTE:  It  is  expected  that  pupils  will  have  acquired  sentence  sense  before 
entering  the  High  Nine  grade.  If  this  is  not  the  case  much  drill  must 
be  given,  omitting,  if  necessary,  other  suggestions  for  the  grade. 

UNIT  TWO — ORAL  COMPOSITION  (Sixteen  Days). 

L     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  acquire  poise,  correct  pronunciation,  clear  enunciation  and  a 
pleasing  voice. 

2.  To  arouse  an  eager,  purposeful  effort  for  better  expression. 

3.  To  conduct  a  meeting  according  to  parliamentary  procedure. 

4.  To  be  terse,  definite,  sincere  and  interesting  in  order  to  secure 
the  desired  effect  on  others. 

5.  To  be  able  to  conduct  a  simple  debate  in  the  approved  manner. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSTS: 

Content  Methods  and  Procedures 

A.  Mechanics  of  speech.  Readings: 

1.  Voice,  Hitchcock:  Junior  English  Book,  pp. 

208-235. 
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2.  Poise. 

3.  Pronunciation. 

4.  Enunciation, 


B.  Desire  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
to  speak  correctly  and  effectively. 


C.  Parliamentary  procedure.  (Club  or- 
ganized.) 


D.  Debating. 


Procedure: 

Correct  breathing. 

Open  mouth,  nose  and  throat. 

Correct  pitch.  (See  Unit  II  in  Low 
Seven),  flexibility  and  inflection. 

Posture. 

Ease  and  confidence. 

Review  of  work  on  pronunciation  of 
previous  grades. 

Words  in  Hitchcock,  above. 

Correct  sounds  of  vowels  and  con- 
sonants. 

Slovenly  endings  should  not  be  tol- 
erated in  this  grade. 

Procedure: 

Review  of  all  forms  of  oral  compo- 
sition studied  in  the  previous  grades. 
Training  the  ear  to  detect  incorrect 
as  well  as  correct  speech. 

Observance  of  all  grammar  facts 
taught. 

Increasing  the  speaking  vocabulary 
and  making  use  of  the  "accurate." 
"vivid"  and  "euphonious  '  word. 

Readings: 
See  Low  Nine. 

Procedure : 
Review  and  use  of  all  work  covered. 

Nominating  and  electing  officers. 
Presiding  at  a  meeting;  following 
correct  order  of  business. 

Motions,  introducing  speaker,  and 
so  on.  (See  work  of  previous 
grades.) 

Use  of  debates  for  meetings. 

Use  of  dramatizations  for  meetings. 

Readings: 

Hitchcock:  Junior  English  Book.  p. 
253. 

Texts  listed  in  Unit  I  of  Low  Nine 
contain  chapters  on  debating. 

Procedure : 

Follow  directions  given  in  Unit  I. 
Deliver  debate  from  notes  held  in 
the  hand  or  from  memory. 

Rebuttal. 

Position  of  debaters. 

Duties  of  chairman. 

Timing  and  judging. 

Beware  sarcasm  or  personalities. 
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Suggested  subjects  for  debates: 

The  fly  is  more  detrimental  to 
health  than  the  mosqaito. 

The  Chinese  customs  of  paying 
physicians  to  keep  them  well  is 
superior  to  the  American  custom. 

To  give  money  to  beggars  is  a 
crime  against  the  community. 

The  junior  high  school  plan  is  bet- 
ter than  the  7th  and  8th  grade 
plan. 

Moving  pictures  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

It  is  more  desirable  to  be  a  book- 
keeper than  a  stenographer. 

It  is  more  desirable  to  be  a  pub- 
lisher than  an  author. 

It  is  more  desirable  to  be  a  teacher 
than  a  nurse. 

It  is  more  desirable  to  be  an  ad- 
vertiser than  a  journalist. 

(This  type  of  question  has  many 
variations.) 

The  custom  of  giving  Christmas 
presents  is  a  good  one. 

A  pupil  that  copies  in  an  examina- 
tion should  be  given  a  failure  for 
that  month. 

Offenders  of  speed  rules  and  regu- 
lations should  receive  jail  sen- 
tences. 

The  school  day  be  increased  to 
eight  hours  which  will  include 
recitations  and  all  study  time. 

Newspapers  are  the  promoters  of 
crime  by  printing  details  in  their 
columns. 

Children  should  be  told  the  truth 
about  Santa  Claus. 

Coal  is  more  useful  to  the  world 
than  wheat. 

(This  type  of  question  has  many 
variations.) 

Girls  in  junior  high  schools  should 

adopt  uniform  dress. 

The  custom  of  tipping  should  be 

abolished. 

Questions  based  on  subjects  found 
in  literature,  such  as: 

That  Shylock  was  justified  in 
his  desire  for  revenge. 
That  Silas  Marner  was  responsi- 
ble for  his  own  sufferings. 

That  the  lady  came  out  of  the 
door.  (Lady  or  the  Tiger.) 


UNIT  THREE — FUNCTIONAL  GRAMMAR  AND  TKC  IINIQI  !«: 

( Nineteen  Days ) . 

T.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  fix  definitely  such  principles  of  grammar  as  function  in  sen- 
tence structure. 

a.  Basal  sentence. 

b.  Case  of  pronouns. 

c.  Antecedents  of  pronouns. 

d.  Number  agreement  of  predicate. 

e.  Transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  that  are  confused. 

f.  Active  and  passive  voice. 

g.  Tenses  of  verbs — indicative  and  subjunctive  moods. 

h.  Distinction  between  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

i.  Participle  introducing  a  clause  or  sentence. 

j.  Gerund  phrase  introducing  a  sentence  or  clause, 

k.  Modifiers  near  words  they  modify. 

1.  Correlative  conjunctions. 

2.  To  punctuate  and  capitalize  correctly. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Methods  and  Procedures 

A.  Basal  parts  of  the  sentence.  Readings: 

Hitchcock:  pp.  327-437. 

Hanna  and  Taylor:  1600  Drill  Ex- 
ercises in  Corrective  English. 

Procedure: 

Review  of  work  in  Low  Nine.  (Very 
little  time  should  be  necessary.) 

Review  of  work  of  Low  Nine. 

Drill  on: 

Indefinite  pronoun  agreement. 
Relative  pronoun  agreement. 

Review  of  work  in  Low  Nine.  (Very 
little  time  should  be  necessary.) 

Drill  on  such  verbs  as  "lay"  and 
"lie.'"  "sit"  and  "set,"  "raise"  and 
"rise." 

Formation  of  passive.  (This  is  the 
first  time  it  has  been  given.) 

Changing  for  variety  from  active  to 
passive  and  vice  versa. 

Review  of  conjugation  and  principal 
parts. 

Use  of  the  subjunctive  mood.  (This 
is  given  for  the  first  time.) 

Drill  after  reviewing  the  function  of 

adjectives  and  adverbs. 

Review  in  recognition  of  a  participle. 

Must  modify  something — must  not 
dangle. 

Review  in  recognition  of  gerund. 

Ill 


B.  Case  of  Pronouns. 

C.  Antecedents  of  pronouns. 

D.  Agreement  of  subject  and  predicate. 

E.  Transitive  and  Intransitive  verbs 
that  are  confused. 

F.  Voice. 

G.  Tenses. 


H.  Distinction  between  adjectives  and 
adverbs. 

I.  Participles  introducing  sentence  or 
a  clause. 

J.  Gerunds  introducing  a  sentence  or 


K.  Modifiers  near  words  they  modify. 


Much  drill  on  rearranging  of  sen- 
tences to  place  modifiers  near  the 
words  they  modify. 


L.  Correlative  conjunctions. 


M.  Punctuation  and  capitalization. 


NOTE:  Some  ideas  for  this  unit  came 
from  the  copyright  sheet  entitled 
"Helpful  Suggestions  to  Prevent  the 
Most  Common  Errors  Pound  on  Ex- 
amination Papers,"  by  Miss  E.  D. 
Armer  and  Miss  A.  B.  Croyland. 


Drill  on  use  of  "as"  and  "as"  in  equal 
comparisons,  and  "so,"  "as"  in  un- 
equal comparisons  and  "either,"  "or" 
and  "neither,"  "nor." 

Project  for  term:  Writing  a  Pocket 
Grammar. 

Review:  # 

(Pupil  at  the  end  of  the  9th  grade 
should  be  proficient  in  the  common 
essentials  of  punctuation  and  capital- 
ization listed  below:  <^ 

Period.  T 

At  the  end  of  declarative  and  im- 
perative sentences. 

After  an  abbreviation  or  an  initial. 
Question  Mark.  I 
Exclamation  Mark.  % 
Comma. 

To  separate  a  city  from  a  state 
and  the  day  of  the  month  from 
the  year  as  in  letters. 
After  the  salutation  in  friendly 
letters  and  after  the  compliment- 
ary close  in  all  letters. 

To  separate  words  or  phrase  in  a 
series. 

Set  off  parenthetical  matter  as  ap- 
positives,  direct  address,  yes  and 
no,  indeed,  etc. 

To  set  off  direct  quotations. 

Before  "but"  when  "but"  is  a  con- 
j  auction. 

Apostrophes. 
Of  possession. 

To  form  plurals  of  letters  and  fig- 
ures. 

To  indicate  omission  of  letters. 

Semi-colon. 

Separate  members  of  a  compound 
sentence  when  the  conjunction  is 
not  expressed. 

Colon: 

After  the  salutation  in  a  business 
letter. 

Review  all  rules  on  capitalization 

learned. 

Beginning  of  sentences. 
Proper  nouns  and  adjectives. 
Names  of  the  Deity. 
Beginning  of  lines  of  poetry. 
Principal  words  in  a  title. 
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UNIT  FOUR — SPELLING  (Five  Days). 
See  General  Directions  and  Lists. 


UNIT  FIVE — VOCABULARY  BUILDING 

(In  connection  with  oral  and  written  composition  and  literature). 

See  General  Directions. 


UNIT  SIX — READING  (Five  Days). 

L    SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  get  the  thought  in  large  units  with  rapidity  and  accuracy. 

2.  To  acquire  ability  to  recognize  and  to  use  the  best  plan  when 
reading. 

a.  Study. 

b.  Reference. 

c.  Recreation. 

3.  To  develop  human  interest  and  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times. 

4.  To  read  aloud  for  the  pleasure  of  others. 

5.  To  make  worthy  use  of  leisure  time. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Methods  and  Procedures 

A.  Mechanics  of  reading.  (Speed  and  Readings: 

comprehension.)  Any  book  used  in  connection  with 

literature,  and  magazines,  and  news- 
papers. 

Procedure : 

See  Unit  VI  of  the  preceding  grades. 
As  far  as  possible  all  physical  and 
mental  reading  defects  should  be 
remedied  before  pupils  leave  the 
junior  high  school. 

An  attempt  should  be  made  to  cor- 
rect all  faulty  study  habits  before 
pupil  leaves  the  junior  high  school. 
If  pupils  need  more  help  to  accom- 
plish the  above,  they  should  be  given 
additional  work  in  a  Remedial  Eng- 
lish class. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  pupils  keep  a 
record  of  the  number  of  pages  of  the 
same  book  read  in  a  given  time  on 
several  successive  days  to  encourage 
rapid  reading. 

Frequent  use  of  Recall  and  Recogni- 
tion tests  for  Comprehension. 
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B.  Three  ways  to  read. 
1.  Study. 


2.  Reference  reading. 


3.  Recreational  reading. 


C.  Magazine  and  newspaper  study. 


D.  Reading  aloud. 


Readings: 
Sandwick:  How  and  What  to  Study. 

Procedure : 

Read  with  questions  in  mind. 

Read  between  the  lines. 

Learning  to  judge  author's  success 
in  fulfilling  his  purpose. 

Pondering  over  words  and  phrases. 
Getting  author's  plan  of  organization 
as  an  aid  to  memory.  Use  outline. 
Learning  that  speed  must  be  neces- 
sarily slackened  for  this  kind  of 
reading. 

Procedure: 

Skimming  to  get  what  is  wanted  by: 

Looking  at  the  Table  of  Contents 
or  Index. 

Reading  the  beginnings  and  end- 
ings of  chapters. 

Reading  topic  sentence  of  para- 
graphs. 

Learning  to  take  notes. 

Learning  that  the  rate  of  cursory 
reading  is  rapid. 

Procedure : 

Reading  at  a  rate  to  get  greatest 
pleasure,  omitting  at  will. 

Rate  of  this  reading  should  increase 
by  practise. 

Procedure : 

Review  of  magazines  taught  in  the 
preceding  grade. 

Looking  over  all  the  others  from  the 
appended  list  to  ascertain  kind  and 
value  to  the  pupil. 

Making  some  acquaintance  with  pop- 
ular contributors  to  magazines. 

Newspapers  of  other  cities  should  be 
scanned  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  make-up  of  a  daily  paper  and 
for  purpose  of  comparison. 

The  habit  of  questioning  the  validity 
of  newspaper  reports  should  be  es- 
tablished at  the  end  of  this  grade. 

Readings: 

From  any  source. 

Dramatic  readings. 

Conversation. 

Beautiful  descriptions. 

Beautiful    thoug-hts    in    poetry  or 

prose. 

Humor. 
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E.  Reading  in  leisure  time. 

1.  Reading  from  approved  lists. 


I. 


Procedure : 

Establishing  desire  to  read  alo  id 
well  enough  to  share  enjoyment  with 
others. 

Readings: 

Reading  list  appended. 

(Pupils  may  read  books  from  tlie 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  lists  if 
they  have  not  already  read  them.) 

Procedure : 

Fifteen  points  required  with  one  non- 
fiction  book  included. 

Suggested  form  for  reporting  books 
in  appendix. 

Credit  toward  the  req  lired  points 
may  oe  given  for  supplementary 
reading  and  for  reading  done  in  con- 
nection with  other  subjects. 

Points  for  books  read  in  connection 
with  other  subjects  not  to  exceed 
four  toward  the  required  fifteen, 
with  one  point  per  book  allowed. 

Points  for  supplementary  readins:— 
literature  and  magazine,  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  teacher. 

Readings: 

Rice:  Lessons  on  the  Use  of  Books 
and  Libraries. 

Procedure : 

Library  lesson  to  be  given  by  the 
school  or  public  librarian  or  by  the 
teacher. 

UXIT  SEVEN  LITEKATI  KE  (Thirty  Days) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 
A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  enlarge  and  enrich  his  social  and  literary  heritage. 

2.  To  enjoy  and  appreciate  poetry. 

3.  To  develop  character,  and  intensify  imagination,  and  arouse  lofty 
emotions. 

4.  To  enrich  the  vocabulary. 

5.  To  desire  to  memorize  worthwhile  selections  of  one  s  own  choice. 


2.  Supplementary  reading. 


3.  Reading  for  other  subjects. 


4.  Magazine  reading. 


5.  Library  lesson. 


II,  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  The  epic  or  the  novel  or  biography. 

(Note:  The  epic  should  not  be 
studied  bv  pupils  of  lesser  mental- 
ity.) 


Readings: 
Choice  depending  on  ability  of  class. 
Pease:    The  Toils  and   Travels  of 
Odysseus. 

Dickens:  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
Scott:  Kenilworth. 
Church. 11:  Richard  Carvel. 
Churchill:  The  Crisis. 
Vv'allace:  Ben  Hur. 
Jackson:  Ramona. 
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Eliot:  Silas  Marner.  | 

Sabatini:  The  Carolinian. 

Tarkington:  George  B.  Jasper,  De- ' 
tective.  I 

Antin:  The  Promised  Land.  i 
Procedure: 

1.  Methods  in  general. 

a.  Individual  note-books  with  a  prize 
or  extra  credit  given  for  neatness, 
pertinence  of  material,  and  rich- 
ness of  content. 

b.  Class  Scrap  Books.  j 

Original    papers    inspired  by 
classic  or  in  imitation  of  it.  | 

Drawings  by  pupils  and  illustra-  | 
trations  from  many  sources. 
Pictures  may  be  purchased  for 
such  a  book. 

c.  Class  Programs. 

Slides. 

Records.  (Catalog  from  the  Vic- 
tor Talking  Machine  Co.,  Cam- 
den, N.  J.) 

Motion  pictures. 

d.  Memorization  of  special  passages. 

e.  Giving  helpful  questions  with  as- 
signments to  guide  the  reading. 

f.  Having  pupils  make  questions  to 
cover  certain  chapters. 

g.  Dramatization. 

h.  Making  contracts  with  pupil. 

i.  Debates  based  on  literature. 

j.  Examinations. 

1.  Recall  type. 

2.  Recognition  type. 

k.  Reading  aloud. 

2.  Projects  for  the  Odyssey. 

a.  Drawing  plans  of  Odysseus'  house. 

b.  Listing  adjectives  associated  with 
common  nouns  in  the  epic. 

c.  Making  a  family  tree. 

d.  A  newspaper  based  on  the  Odys- 
sey. 

e.  Boats  of  the  time  made  in  manual 
training  class. 

f.  Imaginary  telephone  conversation. 
(An  anachronism.) 

g.  The  Odyssey  up  to  date. 

(In  the  manner  of  John  Erskine.) 

h.  Dramatization. 

i.  An  Olympian  Council. 

3.  Method  for  the  novel, 
a.  Setting. 

1.  Historical  time  noted.  . 


B.  Short  story  and  poetry. 


Could  story  have  happened  in 
our  time,  in  our  town? 

b.  Plot. 

1.  Where  events  begin. 

2.  Where  most  interesting. 

3.  Why  terminate  where  they  do. 

c.  Character. 

1.  Distinguishing  vice  from  virtue, 
manly  from  villainous,  upright 
from  dishonorable. 

2.  Comparing  figures  in  fiction  with 
motives  about  human  contact 
which  pupil  has  already  formed. 

3.  Contrast  between  figures  them- 
selves. 

4.  Methods  for  biography. 

(See  Reading  Outlines  for  Biog- 
raphy in  appendix.) 

Readings: 

Choice  depending  on  ability  of  class. 

Ashmun:  Prose  and  Poetry. 
Or 

Short  Story  Collection.  (See  list  in 
Unit  Seven,  Low  Nine,)  Choice  of 
one  not  used  in  that  grade. 
Or  Sabin:  Classic  myths. 
And 

Poetry,  choice  of: 
Bates:  Ballad  Book. 
Teter:    One    Hundred  Narrative 
Poems. 

Seward:  Narrative  and  Lyric. 

Poems  for  students. 

Hart:  English  Popular  Ballads. 

Gayley  and  Flaherty:  Poetry  of 
the  People. 

Neihardt:  The  Song  of  Three 
Friends  and  the  Song  of  Hugh 
Glass. 

Procedure : 

1.  Method  for  poetry. 

a.  Getting  the  thought. 

b.  Sharing  the  emotion. 

c.  Seeing  the  picture. 

d.  Poetic  devices. 
(See  Low  Nine.) 

e.  Notebooks  on  poetry  should  be  as 
personal  as  possible. 

1.  Rhythm  and  music. 

2.  Short  passages  that  appeal  to 
the  ear,  that  call  up  pictures. 

3.  Beautiful  allusions  and  figures  of 
speech. 

4.  Beautiful  thoughts. 

5.  Illustrations. 

f.  Use  of  records,  slides,  pictures. 
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C.  Drama. 


NOTE:  Alert  but  sympathetic  study  of 
the  class  by  the  teacher  is  requisite 
to  adapt  the  choice  of  material  and 
method  to  the  powers  of  the  stu- 
dents. Only  such  selections  should 
be  made  as  experience  has  shown 
are  within  the  impils'  power  without 
lengthy  and  elaborate  additions  of 
b'lckground  and  interpretation  by 
the  teacher. 


(See  Unit 
« 


g.  Reading  aloud. 

h.  Memorization. 

2.  Method  for  short  story 
Seven  of  Low  Nine.) 

Readings: 

Shakespeare:  Comedy  of  Errors. 

Shakespeare:  Any  one  listed  under 
Low  Nine  and  not  read  there. 

Smith:  Short  Plays  of  Various  Types. 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Co. 

Knickerbocker:  Plays  for  Class-room 
Interpretation. 

Procedure: 

1.  Method  for  drama. 

a.  Class  should  always  be  impressed 
with  the  thought  that  a  play  is  in- 
tended to  be  acted  on  a  stage  not 
to  be  read. 

b.  Taking  pupils  to  production. 

c.  Class  dramatization.  (Parts  of  the 
play,  only.) 

1.  Choice  of  scene  based  on  impor- 
tance of  scene  to  play,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  persons  in  the 
action,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
scene  as  a  little  drama,  the  roles 
which  the  scene  provides  for 
the  class. 

2.  Double  or  triple  casts  give  the 
entire  class  opportunity  and 
makes  for  competition. 

3.  Costumes  and  sets  may  be  de- 
signed by  the  class. 

4.  Miniature  stage-set  for  particu- 
lar scene  may  be  made  as  a  proj- 
ect. 

5.  Powers  of  vizualizat^'on  in- 
creased. 

6.  Exits  and  entrances  must  be 
seen. 

7.  Stage  business  must  be  dis- 
cussed. 

8.  Gestures,  dress,  facial,  expres- 
sion, tone  of  voice  all  thought 
out  beforehand 

d.  Pupils  must  know  that  dramatic 
plot  is  based  on  struggle;  a  clash 
of  human  wills;  persons  contend- 
ing for  the  same  coveted  prize,  and 
recognize  these  four  matters: 

1.  Theme. 

2.  Beginning  of  conflict. 

3.  Turning  point. 

4.  Conclusion. 

e.  Detailed  study  should  be  confined 
to  a  few  selected  passages. 

f.  Memorization. 
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IMT  FOUR — SPELLING  FOK  ALL  (i HADES 

(Time — Seven  days  for  Low  Seven  and  five  days  for  all  other  grades.) 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  make  automatic  the  correct  spelling  of  words  on  the  basic  list 
for  each  grade. 

2.  To  develop  a  "spelling  consciousness." 

3.  To  develop  a  "spelling  conscience." 

4.  To  develop  a  technique  for  the  study  of  spelling. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Spelling  correctly  in  all  written 
work  one  hundred  words  as  basic 
minimLim  requirement  for  each 
grade.  (See  appended  lists.) 


B.  A  "spelling  consciousness." 


Methods  and  Procedures 

Readings: 

Words  taken  from: 

"A  List  cf  Spelling  Demons  for  the 
.Iimior  Hig"h   School"  in  the  Fifth 
Year  Book. 
And 

Horn:   Ten  Thousand  Words  Most 

Commonly  Misspelled  in  Writing. 

First  step:  Pre-testing. 

Test  class  on  entire  list  before  the 
words  are  studied  to  find  out  what 
words  each  pupil  needs  to  learn. 
In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
twenty-five  to  fifty  at  a  time  may 
be  given  for  pre-testing;  in  the 
ninth  grade  fifty  may  be  given. 

Second  step:  Checking  misspellings. 
Each  pupil  checks  his  words  as 
teacher  spells  slowly. 

Pupils  write  words  he  has  mis- 
spelled correctly  spelled  in  a  right 
hand  column. 

Teachers  may  find  out  by  summar- 
izing the  result  what  words  have 
caused  the  most  difficulty  and  can 
concentrate  on  these. 

Third  step:  Handling  errors. 

Pupils  drill  on  words  misspelled 
until  they  are  mastered. 

Pupils  should  keep  charts  or  rec- 
ords of  their  progress. 

Teacher  should  direct  pupils'  at- 
tention to  probable  cause  of  errors. 

Fourth  Step:  Re-testing. 

Frequent  re-testing  is  necessary. 
Dictation  of  paragraph  containing 
the  words. 

Training  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to 
recognize  instantly  whether  the 
words  are  spelled  correctly  or  not. 
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C.  A  "spelling  conscience." 


D.  How  to  study  spelling. 


Self  correction.  i 

Correction  of  other  pupils'  papers  I 
Keeping  individual  lists  of  wordi  | 
mispelled  on  themes. 

Making  the  pupil  sensitive  to  in  i 
correct  spelling.  \ 

Class  motto  or  slogan. 

Competition. 

Increasing  the  penalty  for  mis 
spelling  the  same  word  manj 
times. 

Drill  on  individual  spelling  lists. 
Method. 

Teach  the  appearance  of  the  word 

Writing  word  on  the  board  and 
pronouncing  it. 

It  is  advisable  not  to  divide  it 
in  syllables  or  to  obscure  it  by! 
diacritical  marks. 

Teach  its  pronunciation. 

Have  pupils  pronounce  it  cor- 
rectly several  times. 

Teach  its  meaning. 

Be  sure  pupils  are  familiar  with 
antonyms  and  synonyms  that 
will  make  clear  the  meaning. 

Teach  its  use. 

Be  sure  all  pupils  are  able  to  use 
the  word  correctly. 

Locate  its  special  difficulty. 

Give  devices  for  special  words. 

Teach  its  syllables. 

Teach  the  principles  governing 
syllabication. 

Work  the  word  into  the  pupils' 
vocabulary. 

Have  pupils  write  phrases,  sen- 
tences, and  stories  which  con- 
tain the  word. 

Avoid  misspelling. 

Encourage    pupils    looking  up 
words  in  the  dictionary. 

Commend  pupils  for  asking  how 
to  spell  a  word  rather  than 
guessing  at  it. 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  bad 
spelling  habits  are  more  difficult 
to  overcome  than  to  start. 

Teach  pupils  to  re-read  all  written 

work  for  misspellings. 

There  should  be  serious  penal- 
ties for  misspelling  words  on  the 
basic  lists  after  they  have  been 
conquered,  for  that  is  slovenly 
and  careless. 
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SPELLING  LIST  FOR  LOW  SEVEN 


1  advise 

51  necessary 

2  all  rleht 

52.  no 

5  alwavs 

53  ousht 

4  Amprioan 

X  •    XJL.  XxX  \^  X  X  \_/  d  XA 

54  Da  id 

'  •    \J  CX'  X  vx 

f>  a,sked 

55  nassed 

6  assure 

56.  past 

7  heefinnins' 

1  •     KJ             XXX  XX  X  XX 

57  Tierhans 

8.  believe 

58.  planning 

9  business 

59  nleasant 

10.  certain 

60.  possible 

11  oertainlv 

^  JU  •          V-*  X             X  XX  X  ^ 

61  Dossiblv 

\J  X.  •      1 -'  Vy  "-J        X         X  T 

12  plotbps 

62  Quite 

13  comDlete 

63.  really 

14  CODIPS 

64  recpivp 

1  OODV 

J-      •    ^  J' 

65  risht 

\JKJ  »  XX^IXU 

16  couldn't 

66  Saturday 

\J  \J  »     >»J  CX      LX  A  \^  CX  J 

17  pmircip 

JL  1  •             H  1.  O  \Z/ 

fi7  ^porptarv 

18  courtesy 

68.  seem 

1Q  prpdit 

RQ  csppms 

20  custompr 

70  spmpster 

21  didn't 

71  SPURP 

IX.*    O  v>  XX  O  V./ 

22  different 

M  M  ■    \^  X  X  J.  \y  X        XX  u 

72  seDarate 

23  •disannointed 

73  shown 

24  dops 

74  since 

■     X  •      Kj  X  XX  \_/ 

25.  doesn't 

75  suesest 

26  durins 

^  ^«    VX  L4X  XXX  *^ 

T6  sure 

■    V  •     KJ  \.K  X  V-/ 

27  Pithpr 

77  mirplv 

M  (_/  ■    \^  XX       U  XX 

78  surnrise 

1  \j  •    O  iX  X  ^/  X  X 

2*)  pxcpllpnt 

79  their 

1  t/ •  LXXv^XX 

30  exDerience 

80  there 

31.  extremelv 

81.  therefore 

32.  find 

82.  these 

33  followina: 

•    X.^XX\_/  VT  xxx^ 

83  thoroue^lilv 

S4  fnrtlipr 

O^*   X  LiX  LXX^X 

84  tVioiisrh 

Ux.  LXIWIX^XX 

^  KJ  9    }^  VfXXX 

8.5  throusfh 

36  STOVPrnor 

86.  to 

37  firrpat 

87  together 

88  fiTiipss 

f      •    ^)  VX      o  o 

88  to-morrow 

Kj  KJ  t     \^\J    XXXWX  X  \j  '» 

39  haven't 

89  too 

KJ  K/  »      L-  W  \J 

^V/*   XXdi  T  xxx^ 

90  until 

*J  \J  t    Kl  XX  I,  XX 

41  Vionipp^ 

X      •    XX  \J  ^  X  XX  g 

Q1  ii<^iial 

«/ X.  •    LX  O  LX  CX  1 

42  imasrinp 

X  XXX  U  ^  X  XX 

92  nsiiall V 

fj  ^  m     LX  O  ^  1  CX  X  1 

43  iTTi  mediate 

X  Cy  ,    X  XXX  XXX  ^  VI  X  CX  \i  \u 

9. 3  various 

Kf  KJ  a       »    CX  1    1  V-/  V I  O 

44  intprpst 

XX*    XXX  U  V>  X  ^  o  u 

94  wastp 

X  •      '  •  CX  O  L  \^ 

45.  isn't 

95.  weather 

AO     iX «. 

4b.  its 

96.  weeks 

47.  knew 

97.  whether 

48.  material 

yo.  wnole 

49.  maybe 

99.  writing 

50.  men 

100.  wrote 

SPELLING  LIST  FOR 

HIGH  SEVEN 

1  fl  hov«; 

0  ndvipp 

11  bu«?v 

3  amipafs! 

12.  can't 

4  p  fti pi p<a 

1 .3  oprta inly 

5.  assuring 

14.  claim 

6.  awful 

15.  college 

7.  balance 

16.  comes 

8.  benefit 

17.  coming 

9.  bit 

18.  crowd 
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19.  dearest 

60.  often 

20.  desire 

61.  opinion 

21.  difficulty 

62.  others 

22.  doubt 

63.  owing 

23.  dozen 

64.  paid 

24.  Dr. 

65.  perfectly 

25.  drawn 

66.  piece 

26  due 

67  Dolicv 

27.  during 

68.  portion 

28  earliest 

69  Dosition 

\j  %j  %         KJ  vj  X  ^  X  \_/  XX 

29  edition 

70  nrior 

30.  effect 

71.  probably 

31.  effort 

72.  realize 

32.  enclose 

73.  receive 

33.  envelope 

74.  recent 

Q4  psneciallv 

75.  regard 

35.  exception 

76.  returned 

3fi  exDect 

•         XV       v_/  U 

77.  right 

37.  feel 

78  service 

I          •           \-t  X     *    X  KJ  KJ 

38.  folks 

79.  shipping 

39.  foreign 

80.  shown 

40.  forward 

81.  similar 

41.  future 

82.  society 

42  arenerallv 

83  sorrv 

43  soods 

X  T_J  •              V_y          VX  kj 

84.  soul 

44  sratefnl 

85  snirits 

45.  haven't 

86.  staling 

46.  hours 

87.  style 

47  items 

J     I    •     J.  \j  V-'  XXX  KJ 

88.  sufficient 

48.  latter 

89.  supply 

49.  least 

90  suDDOse 

f  w  •     t-J  K^  K/         Vi'  KJ 

50.  length 

91  terms 

%J  X_  •     \j  V-^  X  XXX  K_/ 

51.  lose 

92.  terrible 

52  mamma 

W  •     XXX  (.4/ XXX  XXX 

93  these 

53.  meant 

94.  too 

54.  meeting 

95. truly 

55  mills 

tJ  — XXXXXX  KJ 

96  view 

56.  naturally 

97.  wait 

57  oblisTP 

98  worrv 

58.  occasion 

99.  writing 

59.  occurred 

100.  yours 

SPELLING  LIST  FOR  LOW 

EIGHT 

1.  absolutely 

20.  certificate 

2.  acquainted 

21.  committee 

3.  across 

22.  completely 

4.  additional 

23.  concerning 

5.  allowed 

24.  convenient 

6.  already 

25.  criticism 

7.  anxious 

26.  definitely 

8.  apparently 

27.  department 

9.  appreciate 

28.  dining 

10.  appreciated 

29.  double 

11.  arrears 

30  duDlicate 

K/  •     KM.  K*.  K/  X  X  Kj         \^  \_/ 

12  assopiatinn 

tJ-L*    \jCAjKJ  ±x  J 

13.  assume 

32  enclosing' 

U  •     Ky  XX        X  Kj  KJ  X  XX  >^ 

14.  awfully 

33.  entirely 

15.  based 

34.  entitled 

16.  basket-ball 

35.  equipped 

17.  beg 

36.  evidently 

18.  both 

37.  exactly 

19.  catalog 

38.  extremely 
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39.  faculty 

70.  privilege 

40.  goocl-l)ye 

Tl.  prompt 

41 .  heart 

72.  promi)tly 

42.  hospital 

73.  quantity 

43.  information 

74.  receipt 

44.  inquiry 

75.  receive 

45.  instructions 

76.  recently 

46.  interested 

77.  recommend 

47.  judgment 

78.  record 

48.  lately 

79. refer 

49. later 

80.  regards 

50.  library 

81.  remember 

51.  literature 

82.  replying 

52.  loss 

83.  says 

53.  lovingly 

84.  shipiied 

54.  mere 

85.  shipment 

55.  merely 

86.  sincerely 

56.  mention 

87.  special 

57.  mentioned 

88.  speech 

58.  met 

89.  statement 

59.  months 

90.  straight 

60.  mutual 

91.  studying 

61.  need 

92.  success 

62.  neither 

93.  telegram 

63.  No. 

94.  university 

64.  obliged 

95.  using 

65.  o'clock 

96.  volume 

66.  original 

97.  won't 

67.  originality 

98.  wouldn't 

68.  partial 

99.  written 

69.  practical 

100.  writer 

SPELLING  LIST  FOR  HIGH  EIGHT 


1.  accepted 

31.  company's 

2.  acceptable 

32.  concerned 

3.  accordingly 

33.  considerable 

4.  acknowledgment 

34.  considerably 

5.  advertising 

35.  cooperation 

6.  advisable 

36.  correspondence 

7.  affairs 

37.  decide 

8.  affectionately 

38.  definite 

9.  agreement 

39.  Dept. 

10.  almost 

40.  disposition 

11.  although 

41.  duly 

12.  annual 

42. endeavor 

13.  approval 

43.  equipment 

14.  arrange 

44.  estimate 

15.  arrangements 

45.  etc. 

16.  article 

46.  except 

17.  ascertain 

47.  explanation 

18.  assistant 

48.  familiar 

19.  attention 

49.  finally 

20.  authority 

50.  financial 

21.  bearing 

51.  f.  0.  b. 

22.  bureau 

52.  forwa'ding 

23.  cancel 

53.  general 

24.  cancelled 

54.  handling 

25.  cancellation 

55.  happened 

26.  catalogs 

56.  inst. 

27.  character 

57.  invoice 

28.  charges 

58.  insuranre 

29.  circumstances 

59.  knowledge 

30.  communication 

60.  lading 
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61.  merchandise 

81.  received 

62.  minimum 

82.  receiving 

Do.  Mrs. 

83.  reference 

64.  omitted 

84.  referring 

65.  opportunities 

85.  regarding 

66.  opportunity 

86.  regret 

D  < .  oraereci 

h  i .  regretting 

Do.  organization 

88.  relative 

69.  parcel  post 

89.  representative 

IV.  permanent 

1  1  1  I       vt  y^           1  4- 

yu.  remit 

<±.  personally 

91.  remittance 

72.  practically 

92.  requirements 

<  o.  practice 

93.  satisfactory 

i 4.  practicing 

94.  satisfied 

<  0.  preierrea 

yo.  bee. 

<  0.  prices 

96.  situation 

(  ( .  pi  incipai 

y  < . stoppea 

78.  principle 

98.  taking 

79.  purchased 

99.  undoubtedly 

80.  purpose 

100.  vacation 

SPELLING  LIST  FOR 

LOW  NINE 

1.  accommodate 

42.  examination 

2.  accordance 

43.  exceedingly 

3.  accounts 

44.  executive 

1.  acKnowieage 

45.  exhausted 

5.  acknowledging 

46.  extension 

6.  acquaintance 

4T.  February 

(.  actually 

45.  lorwaraeu 

o.  auaresseQ 

"iy.  guarantee 

y.  anectionateiy 

ou.  guaraian 

iu.  appearance 

oi.  gentlemen 

li.  application 

oz.  government 

12.  appreciation 

Oo.  graQuany 

13.  approximately 

54.  immediately 

14.  arrangement 

55.  impossible 

15.  article 

56.  inconvenience 

16.  assistance 

oi.  mconveniencea 

1  / .  attacnea 

58.  indeed 

18.  attaching 

59.  individual 

19.  available 

60.  interesting 

zu.  oeautiiui 

D±.  invoices 

zi.  Duiietin 

62.  memorandum 

22.  campaign 

63.  mortgage 

23.  capacity 

64.  necessarily 

24.  commission 

65.  necessity 

25.  community 

66.  occasionally 

26.  connection 

0  < .  particular 

27.  conscience 

68.  particularly 

28.  consequently 

69.  permanent 

29.  consideration 

^7  1  I       T^  y~v       *~«      r\  i  1  ■»  4-  tt 

possiDiiity 

30.  convenient 

71.  practically 

31.  cordially 

72.  president 

32.  customers 

<  o.  principle 

33.  decision 

74.  proposition 

34.  delivery 

75.  psychology 

35.  description 

76.  purchase 

36.  determine 

77.  recommend 

37.  determined 

78.  recommendation 

oo.  QistriD'Jtion 

79.  referred 

oj.  uivision 

ou.  1  tipi  esentati  ves 

40.  dormitory 

81. response 

41.  enclosed 

82.  responsibility 
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83.  returning 

84.  ridiculous 

85.  satisfactory 

86.  schedule 

87.  specified 

88.  superintendent 

89.  sympathy 

90.  temporary 

91.  terribly 


92.  ult. 

93.  unfortunately 

94.  unnecessary 

95.  warrant 

96.  Wednesday 

97.  we're 

98.  women 

99.  worst 
100.  world 


SPELLING  LIST  FOR  HIGH  NINE 


J.,  auoui 

C  1     t\  \  ct\\  ^  \\ 

oi.  eigniii 

£i.  clL.LiUl-1 

Di^.  c^XIl  Udi  I  ctSo 

O.  dUU 

Oo.  emigrdie 

t.  dU. J  U b  L 111 C il  U 

0-*.  etjudi 

O.  d,U.\  cl  Llblllg 

00.  etjudilou 

ft     Q          1  n 

oD.  loi  eiiedu 

'7     Q  CrT*0  0 

0  /  .  LOI  Illcl  Ijr 

o.  ctloU 

Oo.  lUI  LlcUll 

o.  dillUUllL 

oy .  1  on  V 

±U.  alia  W  ei 

ou.  loui  un 

-LJ..  UlOfeldpnj 

Di.  grammar 

JL^.  uooKKeeping 

DZ.  nanasome 

J.O.  Ul  OUglll 

Do.  lieiglJL 

UUbilV 

D-t.  lllllldie 

"1  Tmtvt 

1-0.  u Liy 

K  -\      1  TVl  Tn  1  O"!*  o  ^  ^ 

.  DO.  imiiiigi  dte 

J.U.  l^ditJLclld 

r\  rl     1.'' n             c^f\  or Ck 

OD.  Kiiowieuge 

U  1  .  IduOl  dLUI  ,V 

J.O.  t^dll  >  dbb 

Do.  IdUlcS 

l-t7.  l-dllipdljjll 

U«7.  IdiU 

iiU.  Cd.il U.lU.d LtJ 

1  yj.  icu 

91  /^Qno/Ti+"i^ 

<  ±.  loose 

CdjJlLdl 

<  ^.  lO  v  d  Die 

i.o.  Ldiuuieior 

7^  Ivincr 

1  o.  IV  ing 

ii-i.  Ldl  eiUilv 

i-i.  manageaoie 

.iU.  Cdl  1  IcU. 

i  ^    m  1  c  o  n£^1 1 
<  O.  Illlbbyeil 

—  D.  Ccl  cLUOIIV 

7  ft  mT'c?f"^i*ir 

I D.  111^  b lery 

i.  i .  ciidLiiieui 

t  I .  uiece 

i,o.  CilllQl  till 

78  nin/ii^T^ 
i  o.  lllIltJLj' 

zy.  ciiimne\ 

7Q    n  1  n  <■  Vi 

<  y .  ninm 

ou.  Circular 

ou.  noiiceaoij 

0±.  CliL UlUSlallCGS 

oi.  pdrauei 

•)_.  closei} 

o^.  pai  llamentar^ 

oo.  ciULiica 

8 '-^  nQTtnciT* 
Oo.  jJdl  Llitrl 

34.  cloths 

84.  peaceable 

35.  comparative 

85.  perceive 

36.  compliment 

86.  perhaps 

37.  cooperate 

87.  persuade 

38.  costume 

88.  piece 

39.  courtesy 

89.  precede 

40.  creek 

90.  proceed 

41.  deceive 

91.  professor 

42.  descendant 

92.  profiting 

43.  descent 

93.  recognize 

44.  describe 

94.  resistance 

45.  desert 

95.  respectfully 

46.  despair 

96.  rhyme 

47.  dessert 

97.  rhythm 

48.  development 

98.  sacred 

49.  disappear 

99.  syllable 

50.  dying 

100.  until 
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UNIT  FIVE — VOCABULARY  BUILDING  FOR  ALL  GRADES 

NOTE:  The  methods  and  procedures  below  are  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
oral  and  written  composition  and  literature.    An  additional  five  days 
should  be  devoted  to  dictionary  study  in  the  High  Seven  and  five  days 
again  in  the  Low  Nine  grades  with  continual  dictionary  usage  in  all  "i 
grades. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  understand,  in  reading,  words  necessary  to  efficient  living  and 
learning  at  the  junior  high  school  level. 

2.  To  use  with  correct  connotation,  in  oral  and  written  expression, 
words  necessary  to  efficient  living  at  the  junior  high  school  level. 

3.  To  secure  maximum  power  of  expression  through  use  of  the  accur- 
ate word,  the  vivid  word,  and  the  euphonious  word. 

4.  To  know  how  to  use  the  dictionary  effectively. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A,  Increasing  the  passive  or  reading 
vocabulary. 


B.  Increasing  the  active  or  speaking 
and  writing  vocabulary. 


Methods  and  Procedures 
Procedure: 

Word  study  in  literature. 

Method. 

Looking  up  pronunciation  in  glos- 
sary or  dictionary. 

Writing  down  word  with  diacriti- 
cal markings  and  syllabication. 

Pronouncing  the  word. 

Writing  down  meaning  as  apply- 
ing to  context. 

Giving  a  quotation  from  context 
containing  the  word. 

Word  lists  in  print. 
And 

List  of  words  given  by  teachers. 

Pupils,  themselves, ,  should  be  en- 
couraged to  choose  words  that  cause 
difficulty  and  follow  the  above 
method. 

Independent  word  acquisition  by  use 
of  dictionary  and  word  lists. 

Working  these  words  into  the  pu- 
pils' active  vocabulary. 

Having  pupils  choose  those  words 
he  feels  he  would  like  to  be  able 
to  use,  and  using  these  in  sen-  l 
tences  first,  and  later  in  his  oral  p 
and  written  compositions. 

Giving  special  commendation  for 
such  use. 

Having  pupils  select  from  one  is- 
sue of  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine 
words  they  feel  are  not  a  part  of 
their  working  vocabulary  and  use 
them. 
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Z^Iaximum  i)ower  of  words  in: 

1.  Written  language. 

2.  Oral  language 

by 

3.  Word  choice 

of 

a.  The  accurate  word. 


b.  The  vivid  word. 


c.  The  euphonious  word. 


Having  pupils  keep  a  vocabulary 
note-book,  in  which  they  put  those 
words  they  want  to  use. 

Gaining  at  least  three  new  words 
a  week  if  possible. 

Commenting  on  classmates'  use  of 
words  in  written  and  oral  composi- 
tion. 

Choosing  a  vocabulary  clerk  or 
making  an  honor  of  good  word 
usage  by  appointing  one  member 
of  the  class  to  record  good  words 
or  happy  phrases  in  the  oral  work 
of  the  class. 

Choosing  a  committee  to  look 
through  the  papers  of  the  class 
for  evidence  of  good  vocabularies 
in  written  composition. 

Listing  words  that  are  used  in  con- 
nection with  such  subjects  as  Social 
Studies  or  Science. 

Listing  words  that  are  used  in  con- 
nection with  vario-is  vocations  and 
so  on. 

Copying  a  paragraph  with  blanks 
filling  in  words  from  a  list  to  learn 
discrimination. 

Giving  gro  ips  of  words  having  al- 
most the  same  meaning  but  with 
two  of  each  group  having  the  identi- 
cal meaning  and  having  pupils 
match  them  for  discrimination. 

Choosing  right  verb  from  lists  to  fit 
thought  in  sentences  as  "laugh." 
^'smile.'  ''snicker."  "giggle,"  and 
"grin." 

Game  of  synonyms,  antonyms  and 
homonyms. 

Naming  the  pupil  who  gives  great- 
est number  of  sentences  contain- 
ing synonyms  or  anton^Tus  or 
homonyms  of  a  given  list  of  words 
the  winner. 

Avoiding  the  too  frequent  use  of  a 
few  over  worked  words. 

Reaching  ojt  for  suitable  syno- 
nyms. 

Avoiding  confusion  of  words  as 
"diary."  "dairy."  "costume,"  "cus- 
tom." "weather,"  "whether." 

Explaining  who  "Mrs.  Malaprop" 
was  and  encouraging  pupil  to 
avoid  being  a  second  "Mrs.  Mala- 
prop." 

Listing  motion  and  sound  words  and 
using  them. 
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Making  slogans  and  mottoes  as: 
"Words  are  like  clothes." 

"You  like  to  dress  well." 

"Your  thoughts  do,  too," 
and 

"Do  you  want  your  thoughts  t 
travel  in  a  freight  car  or  a  Pull 
man?" 

"Words  fitly  spoken  are  like  ap- 
ples of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

Comparison  of  words  as  to  accuracy 
Realization  that  choice  of  words  adS 
to  interest. 

Selection  of  vivid  words  in  place  of 
the  commonplace  words. 

Changing  lifeless  verbs  to  ones  full 
of  action. 

Making  adjectives  give  clearer  and 
more  beautiful  pictures. 

Showing  how  slang  words  show  pov- 
erty and  encouraging  pupils  to  re- 
place them. 

Having  pupils  bring  to  class  selec- 
tions containing  good  word  choice. 
Encouraging  pupils  in  their  written 
work  to  cultivate  a  niceness  of  word 
choice  by  selecting  shades  of  mean- 
ing and  not  to  be  satisfied  with  an 
inadequate  word. 

Encouraging  use  of  specific  rather 
than  general  words. 

Helping  pupil  to  be  accurate  in  defi- 
nition and  not  use  "when"  and 
"where"  indiscriminately. 

Warning  against  the  repetition  of 
words  if  for  no  reason. 

Realizing  that  the  sound  of  the  word 
gives  an  effect. 

D.  Learning  how  to  use  the  dictionary.  Readings: 

Brigg's  Dictionary  Test. 

Wright  Exercises  in  the  Use  of  the 
Dictionary,  Preparatory  Dictionary 
Exercises,  Webster's  Secondary, 
Winston's  Advanced. 

Short  Stories  from  the  Dictionary. 

Macdonald:  Eileen's  Adventures  in 
Wordland. 

Procedure: 

Every  pupil  should  be  made  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  having  a  dictionary 
close  at  hand  at  all  times — in  every 
class  and  with  him  at  home  as  he 
does  his  home  work  and  his  recre- 
ational reading. 
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NOTE:  All  this  work  on  the  Dictionary 
should  be  covered  by  the  time  the 
pupil  has  finished  the  ninth  grade. 
The  teacher  may  use  the  material 
when  she  desires,  but  five  days 
should  be  devoted  to  the  dictionary 
in  both  the  High  Seven  and  the  Low 
Nine.  Many  failures  to  prepare  as- 
signments are  due  to  a  lack  of  the 
understanding  of  the  words  used; 
therefore  this  dictionary  work  can- 
not be  taken  too  seriously. 


Review  alphabetizing. 

Be  sure  every  pupil  can  repeat  the 
alphabet. 

Practise  in  finding  words  quickly. 
Alphabetizing  to  three  letters. 

Looking  up  the  meaning  of  words. 
Finding  out  which  meaning  is 
given  first  in  the  dictionary,  the 
oldest  or  the  most  common. 
Using  the  words  in  several  sen- 
tences for  each  word,  each  sen- 
tence showing  a  different  meaning 
of  the  word. 

Meaning  of  abbreviations  "colloq." 

and  "vulg." 

Former  is  permissible  in  conver- 
sation and  in  friendly  letters. 

Latter  to  be  avoided. 
Abbreviations  for  parts  of  speech. 
Abbreviations  for  number. 
Learning  about  accent. 

Accent  may  change  meaning. 

Placing  accent  on  correct  syllable 

of  list  of  words. 

Primary  and  secondary  accent. 

Limited  study  of  diacritical  marks. 
Long  and  short  sounds  of  vowels. 
Hard  and  soft  sounds  of  conson- 
ants. 

Familiarization  with  key. 

Syllabication  for  hyphenation  and 
accent. 

Learning  meaning  of  prefixes, 

"Trans,"  "circum,"  "contra," 
"sub,"  "con,"  "com,"  "col,"  "ex," 
"ab,"  "anti,"  "auto." 

Making  lists  of  words  from  the 
dictionary  with  these  prefixes  and 
using  the  words  in  sentences. 

Learning  about  suffixes. 

"ness"  and  "less,"  "ish"  and  '•er.  ' 
"let,"  "ible,"  "age,"  "ate," 

Learning  about  word  stems. 

"fac"  or  "fact,"  "graph."  "meter," 
"phon,"  "scrib,"  "port."  "tele." 
"struct,"  "audi,"  "cur,"  "grad"  or 
"gres,"  "pel"  or  "pul,"  "equ," 
"voc,"  "sequi,"  "arch." 

Finding  synonyms. 

Using  dictionary  to  find  synonyms. 
Learning  the  history  of  words. 

From  the  books  above. 

Finding  stories  in  words. 

Learning  what  information  the  dic- 
tionary gives  about  words. 

Being  able  to  choose  the  informa- 
tion needed. 
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ENGLISH  ELECTIVES 


Since  the  English  Electives  in  Junior  High  School  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  the  committee  can  offer  but  few  suggestions  for  them.  However, 
although  questions  concerning  methods  and  content  must,  at  present,  remain 
unanswered,  the  purpose  of  such  courses  is  perfectly  evident  and  may  be 
definitely  stated. 

Briefly,  they  are  an  opportunity  for  pupil  adjustment.  Junior  High  School 
pupils  are  scarcely  sufficiently  mature  to  understand  or  to  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  them;  therefore,  those  most  likely  to  profit  by  additional  courses| 
should  be  carefully  selected.  Pupil  interest,  pupil  needs,  and  pupil  ability  as' 
determined  by  tests  and  teacher  observation  should  be  the  bases  of  selection. 
Those  programming  these  students  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  th* 
content  and  purposes  of  the  courses,  and  above  all  skillful  in  pupil  adjustment! 
It  will  often  be  necessary  to  "sell"  the  courses  to  the  students.  , 

The  next  consideration  is  the  establishment  of  such  courses  as  will  meet 
the  most  pressing  needs  cf  the  pupils.  The  committee  recommends  the  following; 

A  Remedial  English  class  is  of  major  importance.  Since  English  is  an  essen* 
tial  tool  to  normal  progress,  those  seriously  deficient  in  its  use  should  be  givem 
additional  instruction.  Those  pupils  of  average  and  superior  mentality  who 
exhibit  language  difficulties,  and  those  who  test  below  the  grade  norm  in  reading 
should  be  strongly  advised  to  elect  this  course.  In  some  sections  of  the  city  a 
large  number  of  students  will  require  such  an  opportunity. 

Elective  courses  should  be  arranged  for  those  who  excel  in  oral  or  in  written 
expression.  These  classes  should  offer  additional  work  in  oral  English,  in  debat- 
ing, in  dramatization,  or  in  some  field  of  creative  English.  They  should  supply 
opportunity  for  gifted  pupils  to  test  their  individual  talents.  Standards  of 
achievement  must  be  kept  high  if  the  unlimited  energies  of  the  pupils  are  to  be 
properly  directed,  and  their  intense  desire  for  fine  accomplishment  sympatheti- 
cally fostered.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  a  high  degree  of  speciali- 
zation on  the  part  of  the  instructor  is  intended  or  desired.  Every  English  teacher 
should  feel  capable  of  teaching  any  of  these  special  courses  as  a  continuation 
of  the  work  regularly  given.  If  these  courses  rotate  as  do  those  that  are  required, 
every  teacher  should  be  able,  in  the  near  future,  to  make  helpful  contribution  to 
the  more  explicit  direction  of  this  work. 

It  is  advisable  that  special  work  in  debating  and  dramatization  be  preceded 
by  a  general  course  in  oral  English. 

Instructors  in  debate  should  be  warned  that  too  frequently  students  who 
represent  the  school  in  inter-scholastic  contests  are  given  time  and  attention  to 
an  extent  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  other  members  of  the  class.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  each  of  the  group  has  ample  opportunity  to  test  his  powers  in 
preparing  and  giving  debates.  As  far  as  is  possible,  the  work  of  the  drama  class 
should  be  an  extension  of  the  required  English  courses.  The  one^act  play  will  be 
found  preferable  for  production  in  junior  high  schools.  A  serious  aim  of  this 
course  is  the  elevation  of  the  dramatic  taste  of  the  school  and  the  community; 
hence  much  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  plays  produced.  A 
good  play  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  teach  pure,  beautiful  English.  Moreover, 
it  can  do  much  toward  developing  and  molding  character.  The  performance 
should  be  a  project  of  the  entire  school  and  should  motivate  other  subjects.  The 
commercial  value  to  the  school  is  of  minor  importance. 

The  elective  in  written  English  should  supply  opportunity  for  those  inter- 
ested in  writing  verse,  stories,  plays,  or  news  articles.  Or  this  written  English 
class  may  furnish  the  staff  for  the  school  paper,  and  engage  in  all  the  functions 
proper  to  the  editing  and  management  of  that  publication. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  added  that  the  definite  educational  aim  of  each 
elective  should  be  clear  in  the  minds  of  the  instructors  of  the  respective  courses 
and  in  the  minds  of  the  students  electing  each  course. 

m 
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APPENDIX 


OUTLINE  FOKM 

(To  be  Learned  and  Followed  Throughout  the  Junior  High  Srhool.) 


I. 
II. 


A. 
B. 

1. 

2 

(1) 
(2) 

fa) 

(b)  and  so  on. 

Illustrate  Use  of  Outline  Fovm — Tlakod  TiUo  riidding 

I.  The  ingredients  for  the  pudding. 

A.  Milk — one  quart. 

B.  Rice — %  cupful. 

C.  Sugar — ^2  cupful. 

D.  Flavoring. 

1.  Cinnamon — a  sprinkling. 

2.  Vanilla — 1  teaspoonful. 

3.  Salt — a  pinch. 

II.  The  TN'ay  to  make  the  pudding. 

A.  The  mixing. 

1.  Wash  the  rice  thoroughly. 

2.  Mix  it  with  the  other  ingredients. 

3.  Put  mixture  into  pudding  dish. 

B.  The  baking. 

1.  Bake  for  two  hours, 
a.    In  a  slow  oven. 

2.  Stir  mixture  every  fifteen  minutes, 
a.    Not  during  the  last  half  hour. 


PREPARATION  OF  MANUSCRIPT 

1.  Title. 

Place  the  title  on  the  first  line.     Capitalize  the  first  word  of  the  title 
and  all  important  words. 

2.  Beginning  of  Manuscript. 

Leave  one  line  between  the  title  and  the  first  line  of  the  composition. 

3.  Margins. 

All  manuscripts  should  have  an  even  left  hand  margin  of  about  an  inch 
and  a  half.    Xo  right  hand  margin  is  necessary.    On  the  right  hand 
side  write  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  edge  of  the  paper. 
On  the  second  and  following  pages  begin  on  the  first  ruled  line. 

4.  Indentations. 

Indent  the  first  word  of  each  paragraph  an  inch. 

Alterations. 

To  delete  a  word  draw  a  single  line  through  it.    Never  use  parentheses 
or  brackets  to  indicate  a  correction. 


I. 


(f3«) 


6.  Syllabication. 

Avoid  all  unnecessary  division  of  words  but  write  as  close  to  the  end 
of  the  line  as  is  possible  without  crowding.  When  dividing  a  word 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  observe  the  following: 

a.  Do  not  break  a  syllable. 

b.  Do  not  divide  a  monosyllable  or  word  of  more  than  one  syllable 
pronounced  as  one. 

c.  In  words  having  double  consonants,  divide  the  word  between  the 
consonants. 

7.  Abbreviations. 

In  ordinary  writing  avoid  abbreviations. 
Write  out  numbers. 

MAGAZINES 


Te  following  list  of  magazines 
high  school: 

Boys'  Life. 
Current  Events. 
Our  Dumb  Animals. 
Popular  Mechanics. 
The  Pathfinder. 
St.  Nicholas. 
Youth's  Companion. 
American  Boy. 
Nature  Magazine. 
Child  Life. 

John  Martin's  Magazine. 

World  Review. 

Collier's  National  Weekly. 

Current  Opinion. 

The  Independent. 

Literary  Digest. 

Time. 

The  Outlook. 
Current  Literature. 
Famous  Short  Stories. 
The  Golden  Book. 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Sunset. 
Liberty. 

The  Delineator. 
Good  Housekeeping. 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
Woman's  Home  Companion. 
Mentor. 

The  House  Beautiful. 
Scientific  American. 
The  Survey. 
System. 


is  suggested  for  use  in  the  junior 

Current  History. 

The  Drama. 

Theatre  Arts. 

The  Theatre  Magazine. 

The  Country  Gentleman. 

Forest  and  Stream. 

Outing. 

Travel. 

Asia. 

National  Geographic. 
Country  Life. 
Motor  Boat. 
Bird  Life. 

Every   Girl   Magazine    (Camp  Fire 

Girls). 
Popular  Science. 
The  Scholastic 
The  American  Magazine 
The  Pictorial  Review 
McCall's  Magazine 
Yachting 
Motor  Boating 
Aviation 

Science  and  Invention, 

Superior  classes  may  be  able  to  read 
the  following  magazines  intelli- 
gently: 

Review  of  Reviews. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

World's  Work. 

Century.  * 

Scribner's. 

Harper's. 


NOTE:  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  magazine  material  that  will 
interest  and  suit  various  degrees  of  mental  development. 

CORRECTION  MARKS. 

P  Fault  in  punctuation. 

S  Error  in  spelling. 

Syl  Faulty  division  into  syllables. 

C  Error  in  use  of  capital  letter. 

Gr  Error  in  grammar. 

^  New  paragraph  needed. 

No  ^  No  new  paragraph  needed. 

R  Unnecessary  repetition  of  words  or  thought. 


II. 


Un  Unity. 

Awk    Awkward  construction. 

Amb    Ambiguous:  thought  not  clear. 

WW    Wrong  word. 

Eng    Englisli  not  reputalile,  slang,  vulgarism,  or  colloquialism. 
O    Omit  word  or  words  indicated. 
?     Doubtful  statement. 
Tr    Transpose  word  or  words  indicated. 
V     Omission  of  words  or  statement. 

SUGGESTED  OUTLINES  FOR  KEPORTIXG  OUTSIDE  P.EADTXG 

Xotes  on  Fiction 

1.  Title   

2.  Author  

3.  Nationality  of  author  Born  Died  

4.  Where  the  story  takes  place  

5.  When  the  story  takes  place  

6.  Name  of  hero  or  heroine  

7.  How  the  story  starts  

8.  A  stort  paragraph  telling  the  most  interesting  incident  in  the  story,  or 
telling  the  story  in  brief  


9.  The  most  interesting  persons  in  the  book 
LO.  Why  I  liked  or  disliked  them  


LI.  One  new  thing  learned  from  this  book 


2.  Words  added  to  my  vocabulary..  

l3.  Quotation  from  the  book  (best  idea  or  thought,  beautiful  description 
and  the  like)  


4.  My  opinion  of  the  book  

0.  Points   16.  Date  read  

SUGGESTED  OUTLINES  FOR  REPORTING  OUTSIDE  READING 

Notes  on  Non-Fiction 

Travel,  History,  Science,  Essays,  Letters 

1.  Title   

2.  Author  

3.  Nationality  of  author  Born  Died  

4.  Type   

5.  Central  idea  


6.  One  new  thing  learned 


7.  Words  added  to  my  vocabulary 

8.  A  quotation  


9.  Points 


  10.  Date 

III. 
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SUGGESTED  OUTLINES  FOR  REPORTING  OUTSIDE  READING 

Notes  on  Noii -Fiction 

Biography 

1.  Title   

2.  Author  

3.  Nationality  of  author  Born  Died  

4.  Person  whose  life  is  given  

5.  Nationality   Born  Died  

6.  Why  he  or  she  is  famous  


7.  A  sentence  or  two  concerning  the  childhood 


8.  Education 


9.  Traits  of  character 


 1 

10.  Difficulties  overcome  


11.  Profession  or  trade 


12.  Words  added  to  my  vocabulary 


13.  A  quotation 


14.  My  opinion  of  the  book  

15.  Points   16.  Date. 


(I3<) 


IV. 


OUTSIDE  READING  LISTS 


These  lists  are  taken  from  the  lists  prepared  for  junior  high  schools  by 
he  California  Association  of  English  Teachers  and  printed  in  Bulletin  S-B  of 
he  California  State  Department  of  Education. 

While  it  is  desirable  that  pupils  select  books  from  these  lists,  it  is 
ometimes  impossible  to  get  them.  Books  by  the  same  authors,  or  those 
ecommended  as  substitutes  by  teachers,  school  or  city  librarians,  may  be 
ccepted. 


SEVENTH  GRADE  READING  LIST  (FL  TION) 
American  History  Made  Alive 

Points 

ustin:     Standish  of  Standish,  Betty  Alden   4 

>ix:    Soldier  Rigdale   3 

nipe:    Lucky  Sixpence   3 

'eigs:     Master  Simon's   Garden   3 

yle:    Jack  Ballister's  Fortunes   4 

Interesting  Animals 

tkinson:    Greyfriars  Bobby     3 

aker:     Shasta  of  the  Wolves   3 

aldwell:     Wolf,  the  Storm  Leader   3 

urwood:     The  Grizzly  King   2 

yer:    Ben  the  Battle  Horse....   3 

Pierrot,  Dog  of  Belgium  •.   2 

itzpatrick:    Jock  of  the  Bushveldt   3 

raser:      Moosewa   3 

rahame:    The  Wind  in  the  Willows      4 

rew:    Beyond  the  Rope  and  Fence   3 

owkes:    Shaggycoat.    King  of  the  Flying  Sledge   3 

W^ilderness   Dog   3 

ipllng:    Jungle  Book.    Second  Jungle  Book   4 

ondon:     Call  of  the  Wild   3 

llivant:    Bob,  Son  of  Battle  _   4 

amee:     Moufflan   2 

3ton:    Biography  of  a  Grizzly   2 

Lives  of  the  Hunted   3 

Trail  of  the  Sand  Hill  Stag   2 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known   3 

Stories  About  the  Out-of-Doors 

uchan:    Prester  John.     Greenmantle   4 

ough:     Young  Alaskans   3 

Dring:    African  Adventure  Stories   3 

undy:    The  Ivory  Trail.    King  of  Khyber  Rifles   2 

3id:    Cliff  Climbers....   3 

olt-Wheeler:     Monster  Hunters.    Polar  Hunters   3 

;ton:    Bannertails.     Roof  in  the  Woods   3 

Two  Little  Savages   4 

uart:     Piaug   the  Moro  Jungle  Boy   3 

Roys  and  Girls  of  Other  Lands 

lams,  Katherine:    Wisp.    Mehitable.    Midsummer   3 

Red  Cap  and  Lilies.     Silver  Tarn   3 

ites:    In  Sunny  Spain   3 

)dge:     Hans  Brinker   3 

'ench,  H.  W.:     Lance  of  Kanana.   3 

•eenberg:    Cockpit  of  Santiago...   3 

■  iskell:     Katrinka   3 

golevitch:    Young  Russian  Corporal   3 

boulaye:    Quest  of  the  Four-Leaved  Clover   3 

V  ('3S> 


Lucas:     Slow  Coach  

Malot:    Nobody's  Boy.    Nobody's  Girl  :  

Martineau:     Feats  of  the  Fjord    

Masefield:    Martin  Hyde.    Jim  Davis   

Spyri:     Heidi.  Vinzi  

White:  Simba   

Yonge:  Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest.    Little  Duke.  

Sitories  With  Humor 
Clemens:    A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court 

In  Days  of  Old 

Arabian  Nights  Entertainment  

Bennett:    Master  Skylark   

Boyeson:    Against  Heavy  Odds   

Cervantes:     Don  Quixote  

Clemens:    The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc  

Converse:     Long  Will  

Crockett:     The  Raiders  

Darton:    Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.  

Tales  of  Canterbury  Pilgrims  

Davis:    A  Friend  of  Caesar.    The  Victor  of  Salamis  

Doyle:    The  White  Company.    Sir  Nigel.    Micah  Clarke  

Ebers:  Uarda  

Egyptian  Princess.  

Tappan:    Robin  Hood   '  

When  Men  Used  Swords 

Pyle:    Men  of  Iron.  

Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand  

Adventures  in  Strange  Places  

Wallace:    Gaunt  Gray  Wolf.    Long  Labrador  Trail..  

Ungava  Bob.    The  Fur  Trail  Adventurers  

Grit-a-Plenty.    Wilderness  Castaways  

Troop  One  of  the  Labrador  

Wyss:    Swiss  Family  Robinson  

Stories  of  School  and  Athletics 

Brown:     The  Four  Gordons  

Marshall:     Audacious  Ann.  

Stories  That  Girls  AVill  Enjoy 

Richards:     Captain  January  

Webster:     Dear  Enemy  

Weir:     Merry  Andrew  

Stories  of  Home 
Canfield:    Understood  Betsy  

Other  Good  Stories 

Barrie:     Peter  and  Wendy    

Dix,  Beulah  Marie:    Friends  in  the  End  

Drysdale:     The  Fast  Mail  

Dugmore:    Adventures  in  Beaver  Stream  Camp  

Eggleston:    Last  of  the  Plat  Boats  

Ewing:  Jackanapes  

Shaw:      Castle  Blair  

Smith:     Only  a  Dog  

Stoddard:    The  White  Cave  

Dab  Kinzer   

Stuart:  Babette   

Trowbridge:    Tbe  Young  Surveyor  
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VI. 


Points 

White.  S.  E.:    Gold   3 

White,  W.  A.:    Court  of  Boyville   3 

Lady  Jane      3 

Aldrich:    The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy   4 

Boyer:     Johnny  Kelly   3 

Clemens:    Tom   Sawyer   4 

Huckleberry  Finn    4 

Johnson:    The  Tennessee  Shad   3 

Tarkingion:    Penrod    3 

Penrod  and  Sam   3 

The  West  and  Other  Wild  Places 

Connor:    Patrol  of  Sun  Dance  Trail   3 

Day:    Riders  of  King  Log   3 

Garland:    Captain  of  the  Gray  Horse  Troop   3 

Long  Trail   3 

Main-Traveled  Roads    4 

Robins:     The  Magnetic  Pole   3 

Stevenson:    The  Bottle  Imp     4 

White:    The  Riverman   3 

The  Blazed  Trail   3 

The   Leopard   Woman....   3 

Wister:     The  Virginian   _   3 

sue:\t:xth  axd  eighth  grade  (xox-fictiox) 

True  Tales  of  Thrilling  Adventure 

Barnes:    Hero  of  Lake  Erie.    Midshipman  Farragut.    Hero  of  Stony 

Point    --   3 

Bullen:     Cruise  of  the  Cachalot..   3 

Borup:     A  Tenderfoot  with  Peary   3 

Driggs:     Heroes  of  Aviation   3 

Eastman:    Indian  Boyhood   4 

Indian  Heroes  and  Great  Chieftains   3 

Frank:    Working  My  Way  Around  the  World   3 

Grenfell:     Adrift  on  an  Icepan   2 

Hasbrouck:     Boy's  Parkman    5 

Hornaday:    Two  Years  in  the  Jungle...   4 

Johnson:    Famous  Adventures  and  Prison  Escapes  of  the  Civil  War....  4 

La  Varre:    Up  the  Maruruni  for  Diamonds   3 

Loring:     African  Adventures  Stories   3 

Lossing:    Two  Spies.  Hale  and  Andre   3 

Marsh:    Toilers  of  the  Trail   3 

Moffet:  Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring.   3 

Parkman:  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac     4 

Reid:     Afloat  in  the  Forest.    Young  Voyagers   3 

Sabin:    Boy's  Book  of  Indian  Warriors   4 

Stockton:     Buccaneers  and  Pirates  of  Our  Coast.....   4 

Stories  About  Anmials  and  the  Out-of-Doors 

Abbott:     Kit  Carson   3 

Bostock:    Training  of  Wild  Animals   3 

Browne:    Rab  and  His  Friends   3 

Breck:    Wilderness  Pets  at  Camp  Buckshaw   3 

Burroughs:    Squirrels  and  Other  Fur  Bearers.    Wake  Robin.    Birds....  4 

Catlin:    Boy's  Catlin.    My  Life  Among  the  Indians   3 

Darling:    Baldy  of  Nome.-     3 

Custer:  Tenting  on  the  Plains....   3 

Duncan:     Butterflies  and  Moths   2 

Eaton:  On  the  Edge  of  the  Wilderness   3 

Miller:     True  Bear  Stories    4 

Mills:    The  Grizzly    4 


vn. 


Points 

Roberts:    House  in  the  Water     4 

Jim,  Story  of  a  Backwoods  Police  Dog...    3 

Kindred  of  the  Wild     4 

Haunters  of  Silence        4 

Watchers  of  the  Trails      4 

Kings  in  Exile       4 

Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood    4 

Terhune:     Lad,  a  Dog     3 

White:    African  Camp  Fires   3 

Stories  of  Real  People 

Allen:     David  Crockett,  Scout     3 

Baldwin,  J.:    Famous  Rides  and  Riders     3 

Barnes:     Giant  of  Three  Wars         3 

Blaisdell:    Hero  Stories  from  American  History     3 

Bolton:    Poor  Boys  Who  Became  Famous.     Famous  Leaders  Among 

Men    3 

Famous  American  Statesmen..     3 

Brooks:     Historic  Boys         4 

Bruce:     Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wilderness  Road..    4 

Cather:    Boyhood  Stories  of  Famous  Men..    2 

Cody:    Adventures  of  Buffalo  Bill   3 

Faris:    Makers  of  Our  History   3 

Fryer:     Book  of  Boyhoods    4 

Gilbert:     More  Than  Conquerors     4 

Hagedorn:    Boy's  Life  of  Roosevelt        4 

Hamilton:     Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee   3 

Hasbrouck:    Israel  Putnam     3 

Hill:    On  the  Trail  of  Grant  and  Lee.    On  the  Trail  of  Washington....  3 

Holland:  Historic  Boyhood.    Historic  Adventures.  Historic  Inventions  4 

Howells:     A  Boy's  Town     4 

Kieffer:     Recollections  of  a  Drummer  Boy....   4 

Lodge:  Hero  Tales  from  American  History.       4 

Mathews:     Livingstone,  the  Pathfinder   3 

Meadowcroft:    Boys'  Life  of  Edison....   4 

Nicolay:    Boys'  Life  of  Lafayette;  of  Lincoln;  of  U.  S.  Grant    4 

Paine:     Boys'  Life  of  Mark  Twain      4 

Parkman:     Heroes  of  Today     3 

Scudder:   George  Washington      4 

Slusser:    Stories  of  Luther  Burbank  and  His  Plant  School......   3 

Sweetzer:    Ten  Boys  from  History.    Ten  Great  Adventures   3 

Tarbell:     Boy  Scouts'  Life  of  Lincoln...   4 

Wade:    Light  Bringers    3 

Pilgrims  of  Today   3 

Wonder  Workers   4 

Real  Americans   3 

Washington:     Up  from  Slavery   4 

White:     Daniel  Boone..     4 

Whitlock:     Abraham  Lincoln   3 

Wildman:    Famous  Leaders  of  Industry   3 

15ooks  About  America  for  Young  Americans 

Abbott:    Story  of  Our  Navy.    Story  of  Our  Army.    Soldiers  of  the  Sea  4 

Allen:     Navy  Blue    3 

Austin:     Uncle  Sam's  Secrets   4 

Beard:    Our  Foreign  Born  Citizens   4 

Crump:     Boys'  Book  of  Firemen;  of  Policemen;  of  Mounted  Police.  ..  4 

Boys'  Book  of  Forest  Rangers   4 

Dole:     Young  Citizen.     American  Citizen   4 

Frazer:     Young  Citizen's  Own  Book   4 

Hall:     Panama  and  the  Canal   3 

Hammond:    West  Point:  Its  Glamour  and  Its  Grind    4 


(t3») 


VIII. 


Points 

ifart:    How  Our  Grandfathers  Lived   4 

[ill:    Lessons  for  Junior  Citizens   3 

[usband:    Americans  by  Adoption   4 

'arsons:     The  Land  of  Fair  Play   4 

'rice:    The  Land  We  Live  In   4 

Lichmond  and  Walloch:     Good  Citizenship   3 

Lolt  and  Wheeler :  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Trappers;  the  U.  S.  Inventors; 
ij  the  U.  S.  Naturalists;  the  V.  S.  Weather  Men;  the 

'  U.  S.  Indians;   the  V.  S.  Life  Savers;   the  U.  S. 

Explorers:  the  U.  S.  Fisheries;  the  U.  S.  Foresters; 

the  U.  S.  Mail   4 

mith:     Our  Nation's  Flag  in  History  and  Incident   4 

teiner;     Uncle  Joe's  Lincoln   3 

In  Days  of  Old 

rreasy:    Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World   5 

'owle:     Marco  Polo  Polo   4 

'appan:    In  the  Days  of  Alfred  the  Great:  of  William  the  Canqueror; 

of  Queen  Elizabeth;  of  Queen  \'ictoria   4 

Legends  ai^d  Ktories  of  Karly  Nations 

Baldwin:     Story  of  Roland,  Sampo.  Story  of  Siegfried   4 

irown:    In  Days  of  Giants   3 

^hurch:    Aeneid  for  Boys  and  Girls   4 

.""olum:    Adventures  of  Odysseus  and  Tale  of  Troy.    Children  of  Odin 

Island  of  the  Mighty   4 

)ark:    The  Book  of  Scotland   ^ 

iawthorne;     Wonder  Book    4 

^anier:     Boy's  King  Arthur   A 

^ilgenerantz:    The  Thrall  of  Lief  the  Lucky.     Ihe  Ward  of  Kin; 

Canute      4 

Mabie:     Norse  Stories.. _   \ 

Pyle:    Knights  of  the  Round  Table   4 

The  Ward  and  His  Knights   4 

Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood   ! 

flhead:     Bold  Robin  Hood.   4 

sVilmot:    Stories  of  the  Norse  Heroes   4 

{^toi'ies  of  the  West 

Brady:     Border  Fights  and  Fighters  

Garland:    Boy  Life  on  the  Prairie   ' 

flamp:    Trail  of  the  Badger   3 

Haworth:     The  Trail  Makers  of  the  North v.-est   3 

Hough:     Story  of  a  Cowboy   4 

Lamprey:     Days  of  Pioneers  *.   • 

Meeleer:     Ox-team  Days  on  the  Oregon  Trail   3 

Packard:    The  Young  Ice  Whalors   4 

Parish:     Man  With  Hand  of  h'on   4 

Rolt-Wheeler :     Book  of  Cowboys   4 

Roosevelt:    Good  Hunting    3 

Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail   4 

Stories  of  the  Great  West   i 

Schultz:      Bi^d   Women   4 

EIGHTH  GRADE  (FirXION) 

American  History  Made  Alive 

Allen:     Cleared  for  Action  

Avary:     Virginia     ' 

Bachellor:    Dri  and  I.     In  the  Days  of  Poor  Richard.     Man  for  the 

Ages   I 

Thames:     For  King  or  Country  

Barr:     Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon   3 

Brooks:     Boy  Emigrants.     Boy  Settlers   3 

IX. 


Poini 


Churchill:    Richard  Carvel.    The  Crisis,    Coniston.    The  Crossing   4 

Curtis:    A  Yankee  Girl  at  Bull  Run   2 

Ford:     Janice  Meredith     4 

Frederick:     In  the  Valley  -  -  -   3 

Freeman:     The  Heart's  Highway   3 

Gibson:     White  Cockade   3 

Hawthorne:    Grandfather's  Chair.    Twice  Told  Tales   4 

Hough:    The  Covered  Wagon   3 

Fifty-Four  Forty  or  Fight  -   4 

The   Magnificent  Adventure   4 

King:    From  School  to  Battlefield..   3 

Page:     Red  Rock —   4 

Seawell:    Midshipman   Paulding   3 

Paul  Jones  -  -   3 

Virginia  Cavalier    4 

Singmaster:     Emmeline    2 

Smith:     Boys  and  Girls  of  '77   3 

Thompson:    Alice  of  Old  Vincennes   3 

Trowbridge:     Codjo's  Cave    3 

True:    Morgan's  Men.    On  Guard.    Scouting  for  Washington   3 

Stories  of  the  Sea 

Bennett:    Barnaby  Lee   3 

Bullen:    Frank  Brown,  Sea  Apprentice.  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot   3 

Davis:     Stories  for  Boys  :   3 

Gilbert:     Boys'  Book  of  Pirates   4 

Hawes,  C.  B,:    The  Dark  Frigate.    The  Mutineers.    The  Great  Quest....  4 

Kaler:    With  Perry  on  Lake  Erie..       3 

Kipling:    Captains  Courageous  —     3 

Kyne:     Cappy  Ricks.    Captain  Kettle..   3 

Marryat:    Masterman  Ready   4 

Midshipman  Easy   4 

Peter  Simple      3 

Masefield:  Jim  Davis       4 

Melville:     Moby  Dick   3 

Pyle:    Book  of  Pirates   4 

Russell:    The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor  _   4 

Stockton:    A    Jolly    Fellowship.      Chaptain    Chap.      Adventures  of 

Captain  Horn       3 

Turley:     Voyage  of  Captain  Scott   3 

Verne:    Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days.    Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 

Under  the  Sea.    Mysterious  Island   3 

Stories  About  Indians 

Austin:     Trail  Book   4 

Brooks:     Master  of  the  Strongheart   3 

Cooper:    Last  of  the  Mohicans   5 

Curtis:    Indian  Days  of  Long  Ago   3 

Eastman:     Yellow  Star   3 

Moon:    Lost  Indian  Magic       3 

Morgan:    Kwahn,  the  Hopi  Indian  Boy   3 

Munroe:    At  War  with  Pontiac.    Flamingo  Feather   3 

Pendexter:     Indian  Fighting.    Red  Belts    3 

Schultz:    Rising  Wolf,  the  White  Biackfoot...   3 

Stoddard:     Red  Patriot   3 

Interesting  Animals 

Atkinson:     Greyfriars  Bobby    3 

Baker:     Shasta  of  the  Wolves     3 

Caldwell:    Wolf,  the  Storm  Leader     3 

Curwood:    The  Grizzly  King     2 

Dyer:    Ben,  the  Battle  Horse   3 

Pierrot,  Dog  of  Belgium    2 
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X. 


Points 


Fitzpatrick:    Jock  of  the  Biishveldt   3 

Fraser:     Moosewa    3 

Grahame:     The  Wind  in  the  Willows   4 

Grew:    Beyond  the  Rope  and  Fence...   4 

Howkes:     Shaggycoat.    King  of  the  Flying  Sledge.    Wilderness  Dog  3 

Kipling:    Jungle  Book.    Second  Jungle  Book   4 

London:     Call  of  the  Wild  :   3 

Ollivant:     Bob,  Son  of  Battle..   4 

Ramee:     Moufflan   2 

Seton:    Biography  of  a  Grizzly   2 

Stories  About  the  Out-of -Doors 

Buchan:    Prester  John.    Greenmantle   4 

Hough:     Young  Alaskans    3 

Loring:  African  Adventure  Stories   3 

Mundy:    The  Ivory  Trail.    King  of  Khyber  Rifles   2 

Reid:     Cliff  Climbers..   3 

Rolt-Wheeler:     Monster  Hunters....   3 

Seton:    Bannertails   3 

Rolf  in  the  Woods   3 

Two  Little  Savages    4 

Stuart:    Paiug,  the  Moro  Jungle  Boy   3 

Boys  and  Gii'ls  of  Other  Lands 

Adams:    Katherine  Wisp.     Mehitable.     Midsummer.     Red  Cap  and 

Lilies.    Silver  Tarn   3 

Bates:    In  Sunny  Spain   3 

Dodge:     Hans  Brinker   3 

French,  H.  W. :    Lance  of  Kanana   3 

Greenberg:     Cockpit  of  Santiago   3 

Haskell:    Katrinka   3 

logolevitch:    Young  Russian  Corporal...   3 

Lahoulaye:    Quest  of  the  Four-Leaved  Clover....   3 

Lucas:     Slow  Coach   4 

Malot:    Nobody's  Boy.    Nobody's  Girl    3 

Martineau:    Feats  of  the  Fjord   4 

Masefield:    Martin  Hyde.    Jim  Davis   4 

Spyre:    Heidi.    Vinzi   3 

White:     Simba   3 

Yonge:     Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest.    Little  Duke...   4 

Stories  With  Humor 

Clemens:    A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court   4 

In  Days  of  Old 

Arabian  Nights  Entertainment..   3 

Bennett:    Master  Skylark   3 

Boyeson:    Against  Heavy  Odds   3 

Cervantes:     Don  Quixote   4 

Clemens:    The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.    Personal  Recollections  of  Joan 

of  Arc   4 

Converse:     Long  Will   3 

Crockett:     The  Raiders...   3 

Darton:    Seven    Champions   of   Christendom.     Tales   of  Canterbury 

Pilgrims   4 

Davis:    A  Friend  of  Caesar.    The  Victor  of  Salamis   3 

Doyle:    The  White  Company.    Sir  Nigel.    Micah  Clarke....   3 

Ebers:     Uarda   4 

Egyptian  Princess    3 

Tappan:  Robin  Hood   3 

AVhen  Men  Used  Swords 

Pyle:    Men  of  Iron   4 

Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand   3 

XL  ("•«> 


Adventures  in  Strange  Places  Points 

Wallace:    Gaunt  Gray  Wolf.    Long  Labrador  Trail...  :   3 

Ungava  Bob.    The  Fur  Trail  Adventures   3 

Grit-a-Plenty.     Wilderness  Castaways.     Troop  One  of  the 

Labrador     3 

Wyss:     Swiss  Family  Robinson      3 

Stories  of  School  and  Athletics  (Chiefly  for  Boys) 

Brown:    The  Four  Gordons   3 

Marshall:    Audacious  Ann    2 

Other  Stories  That  Girls  Will  Enjoy 

Richards:     Captain  January....     2 

Webster:    Dear  Enemy   2 

Weir:     Merry  Andrew   2 

Stories  of  Home  (For  Girls) 

Canfield:    Understood  Betsy   3 

Other  Good  Stories 

Barrie:     Peter  and  Wendy   3 

Dix,  Beulah  Marie:     Friends  in  the  End   3 

Drysdale:     The  Fast  Mail   3 

Dugmore:     Adventures  in  Beaver  Stream  Camp   2 

Stories  With  Humor 

Crockett:    Lilac  Sunbonnet   4 

Daudet:    Tartarin  of  Tarascon     3 

Ervine:    Alice  and  a  Family     3 

Hale:     Peterkin  Papers    3 

Lever:    Charles  O'Malley.    Roy  O'More.    Handy  Andy    3 

Stacpoole:     Patsy   3 

Tarkington:  Seventeen   _    3 

Clemens:    A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court  ,   4 

In  Days  of  Old 

Garnett:    Master  Will  of  Stratford   3 

Moffet:     Land  of  Mystery   3 

Moore:    The  Jessamy  Bride   3 

Stories  of  School  and  Athletics  (Chiefly  for  Boys) 

Barbour:    Spirit  of  the  School.    The  Half-Back   2 

Kingsford's  Quarter.    The  Fullback  Foster  l   2 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Other  Lands 

Ridge:     A  Son  of  the  State   4 

Seaman:     Jacqueline  of  Carrier-Pigeons   3 

Stories  With  Human  Interest 

Abbott:    Captain  Martha  Mary.    Molly  Make  Believe   3 

Allen:     A  Kentucky  Cardinal   3 

Connor:     Man  From  Glengarry   3 

Ford:     The  Hororable  Peter  Sterling   3 

Fox:    The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine   3 

Hugo:     Story  of  Jean  Valjean   4 

Richmond:     Strawberry  Acres   3 

Rinehart:     An  Amazing  Interlude   3 

Smith,  F.  H.:     Tom  Grogan.....   3 

Smith,  F.  N.:     Caleb  West.     Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville.  Master 

Driver    3 

Walpole:     Jeremy   3 

Stories  of  School  and  Athletics  (Chiefly  for  Boys) 

Camp:     The  Substitute  :.  2 

Champion:     American  Boy  at  Henley   3 

XII. 


Points 

Gollomb:    That  Year  at  Lincoln  High.    Working  Through  at  Lincoln 

High   3 

Griswold:     Deering  of  Deal   3 

Heylinger:     Captain  Fair  and  Square.    County  Pennant   2 

Johnson:     Behind  the  Line.    The  Honors  of  the  School   3 

School  Stories:  Other  Stories  That  (;irls  AVill  Kiijoy 

Ashmun:     Isabel  Carleton   3 

Brown:    Two  College  Girls.    Phillippa  at  Hallajon   2 

Porter:      Genevieve    3 

Slngmaster:    Saved  the  Day.    When  Sarah  Went  to  School   2 

Vaile:     Orcut   Girls    '   2 

Webster:    Just  Patty.    Daddy  Long  Legs.    When  Patty  Went  to  College  2 

Burnett:     Secret  Gardens   3 

Dix:     Betty  Bide-at-Home   3 

Jacobs:    A  Texas  Blue  Bouuet..   2 

Jewett:    Betty  Leicester.    Tales  of  New  England   3 

Montgomery:    Anne  of  Green  Gables.    Anne  of  Avonlea   2 

Wiggin:     Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm   3 

Alcott:    Little  Women     4 

Little  Men   4 

Jo's  Boys   -   3 

Old  Fashioned  Girl.   4 

Eight  Cousins  -   3 

Rose  in  Bloom   3 

Lender  the  Lilacs   3 

Jack   and   Jill   3 

Canfield:    Understood  Betsy   3 

Martin:    Emmy  Lou   2 

Rice:    Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch   2 

Lovey  Mary      2 

Chi'istiiias  and  Other  Good  Stories 

Howells:     Christmas  Every  Day,  etc  -   2 

Jewett:     Betty  Leicester's  Christmas....   3 

Oida:     Dog  of  Flanders   2 

Sawyer:    This  Way  to  Christmas...   3 

Baker:    Thunder  Boy.    Dusty  Star.   3 

Barbour:     Spaniard's  Cave   2 

Burnett:     Lost  Prince   3 

Crockett:  The  Raiders     3 

Davis:     Deserted.    Somewhere  in  France   3 

Forbush:     Be  Square  _     2 

Haines:    Luck  of  Dudley   3 

Harris:     Nights  with  Uncle  Remus....   4 

Harrison:     Lad  of  Kent   3 

Hudson:     Little  Boy  Lost   4 

Hunting:     Sandy's  Pal   3 

Jackson:     Ramona    5 

Kempton:     Phantom  Gold..   3 

Kingsley:     Water  Babies   3 

Lagerlof:    The  Girl  from  Marshcroft   3 

Gosta  Berling   3 

MacDonald:    At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind   3 

Meigs:     Pool  of  Stars...   3 

Peattie:     The  New  Comers   2 

Reid:     Boy  Hunters....   3 

Sabrine:     Opening  of  the  Iron  Trail   3 

Eggleston:     Last  of  the  Flat  Boats   3 

Ewing:     Jackanapes   2 

Shaw:     Castle  Blair.   4 

Smith:     Only  a  Dog   3 

Stoddard:    The  White  Cave.    Dab  Kinzer   3 


XIII. 
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Stuart:  Babette  

Trowbridge:    The  Young  Surveyor  

White,  S.  E.:  Gold  

White,  W.  A.:     Court  of  Boyville.    Lady  Jane   

Aldrich:  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  

Boyer:     Johnny  Kelly  

Clemens:    Tom  Sawyer.    Huckleberry  Finn  

Johnson:     The  Tennessee  Shad  

Tarkington:    Penrod.    Penrod  and  Sam  

The  AVest  and  Other  Wild  Places 

Connor:  ,  Patrol  of  Sun  Dance  Trail  

Day:    Riders  of  King  Log  

Garland:    Captain  of  the  Gray  Horse  Troop  

Long  Trail  

Main-Traveled  Roads  

Robins:     The  Magnetic  Pole  

Stevenson:     The  Bottle  Imp  

White:  The  Riverman.  The  Blazed  Trail.  The  Leopard  Woman 
Wister:     The  Virginian  

Adventures  in  Strange  Places 

Stevenson:     Kidnapped.     David  Balfour  

Other  Stories  That  Girls  Will  Enjoy 

Brown:     Secret  of  the  Clan    

Deland:  Oakleigh  

Dodge:    Donald  and  Dorothy  

Ewing:     Six  to  Sixteen  

Richards:    Three  Margarets...  

Wiggin:    Mother  Gary's  Chickens  

Polly  Oliver's  Problems  

Timothy's  Quest  

Short  Stories 

Kipling:    Boy's  Stories.    The  Day's  Work.    Puck  of  Pook's  Hill.. 


NINTH  GRADE  (FICTION) 
American  History  Made  Alive 

Atherton:     The  Conqueror  

Cooper:    The  Deerslayer   

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  

Miles  Wallingford  

The  Pilot  

The  Spy  

Johnston:    To  Have  and  to  Hold....  

Parker:     In  the  Seats  of  the  Mighty..  

Quiller-Couch :     Splendid  Spur....  

Stories  of  the  Sea 

Bone:     The  Brassbounders  

Connolly:    Out  of  Gloucester  

Deep  Waters  

Conrad:  Typhoon    

Niger  of  the  Narcissus  

Set  of  Six  

Cooper:    The  Pilot    

The  Red  Rover  

Sea  Lions   

Two  Admirals   

The  Water  Witch  

Duncan:     Dr.  Luke  of  Labrador  

Jacobs:     Many  Cargoes  

Captains  All   
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Points 

Jacobs:    Sailor's  Knots   3 

Noyes:    Walking  Shadows   :i 

Robertson:    Sinful  Peck    3 

Spun  Yard    3 

Robertson:    Down  to  the  Sea   3 

Russell,  W.  C:    Marooned   3 

My  Danish  Sweetheart   3 

Sabatini:    Captain  Blood    3 

The  Sea  Hawk   3 

Stories  With  Human  Interest 

Abbott:    Captain  Martha  Mary   3 

Molly  Make-Believe    3 

Allen:    A  Kentucky  Cardinal   3 

Barrie:    Little  Minister   4 

Bennett:      Buried   Alive    3 

Black:    A  Princess  of  Thule   3 

Judith   Shakespeare   4 

Cable:     Dr.  Sevier   4 

Connor:    Man  From  Glengarry   3 

Ford:    The  Honorable  Peter  Sterling   3 

Fox:    The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine   3 

Hemon:     Marie  Chapdelaine   3 

Hugo:     Story  of  Jean  Valjean   4 

Kipling:    The  Light  That  Failed   4 

Lagerlof:    Liliecrona's  Home    4 

Locke:    The  Beloved  Vagabond   4 

Lincoln:    Mary  Gusta    3 

Maclaren:     Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush   4 

Marshall:    Exton  Manor   4 

Martin:    Tillie,  A  Mennonite  Maid   2 

Murfree:    In  the  Tennessee  Mountains   3 

Page:    The  Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock   3 

In  Old  Virginia   3 

Parker:    The  Right  of  Way   4 

Pierre  and  His  People   3 

Quiller-Couch:     Slip  of  Stars   3 

Smith,  F.  N.:     Caleb  West   3 

Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville   3 

Master  Driver    3 

Walpole:    Jeremy    3 

Stories  AVith  Humor 

Arnim:    The  Caravaners   3 

Barrie:     Sentimental  Tommy   4 

Daudet:     Tartarin  on  the  Alps   3 

Dickens:     Pickwick  Papers   '> 

Morley:    The  Haunted  Bookshop   4 

Parnassus  on  Wheels   4 

Stockton:    The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine   3 

Clemens:    A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court   4 

Arabian  Nights  Entertainment   3 

In  Days  of  Old 

Bennett:     Master  Skylark   3 

Boyeson:     Against  Heavy  Odds   3 

Cervantes:     Don  Quixote   4 

Clemens:    The  Prince  and  the  Pauper   4 

Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc   4 

Converse:     Long  Will   3 

Crockett:     The  Raiders   3 

Darton:    Seven  Champions  of  Christendom   4 

Tales  of  Canterbury  Pilgrims   4 

XV.  (uj 


1 


Points 

Davis:    A  Friend  of  Caesar  —  -  -  -   3 

The  Victor  of  Salamis  -----    3 

Doyle:    The  White  Company  -  -  -  --—  3 

Sir  Nagel      3 

Micah  Clarke    -  -   3 

Ebers:    Uarda    4 

Egyptian  Princess   -.-   3 

Garnett:    Master  Will  of  Stratford  —   3 

Henty:    The  March  to  London  -   3 

The  Dragon  and  the  Raven  -   3 

Holland:    Knights  of  the  Golden  Spur   3 

Hugo:     Ninety-Three    5 

Kingsley:    Hereward    4 

Westward  Ho!    4 

Kipling:     Puck  of  Pook's  Hill  -   4 

Lytton:    Last  Days  of  Pompeii  -   5 

Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxons  -   5 

Moffet:     Land  of  Mystery  -     3 

Moore,  T.:    The  Jessamy  Bride  -  -   3 

Porter:     Scottish  Chiefs  -   5 

Sienkiewicz:    Quo  Vadis   -   5 

Scott:    Kenil  worth   5 

The  Talisman  -   5 

Guy  Mannering    5 

Rob  Roy   -  -  -   5 

Ivanhoe   -  --  -   5 

Seawell:     Son  of  Columbia   3 

Spenser:     Faerie  Queen    4 

Stevenson:     St.  Ives.     Black  Arrow   4 

Stoddard:    With  the  Black  Prince   3 

Wallace:     Ben  Hur   5 

When  Men  Used  Swords 

Castle:     The  Pride  of  Jennico   3 

Dumas:     The  Three  Musketeers   5 

Gras:     Reds  of  Midi   4 

Hawkins:    The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  -   4 

McCarthy:     The  Glorious  Rascal   3 

Runkle:    The  Helmet  of  Navarre   3 

Tarkington:     Monsieur  Beaucaire   3 

Weyman:    A  Gentleman  of  France   4 

Under  the  Red  Robe   4 

Adventures  in  Strange  Places 

Beard:     Black  Wolf's  Pack   2 

Davis:     Captain  Macklin   3 

Duncan:    Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail   3 

Billy  Topsail  Company   3 

Billy  Topsail,   M.D   3 

Fennemore:     Wolf  Patrol   2 

Haggard:     Alan  Quartermain    2 

King  Solomon's  Mines   2 

Janvier:     Aztec  Treasure  House  -   4 

Kneeland:     Smuggler's  Island   2 

Newberry:     Castaway  Island   3 

Sienkiertz:     In  Desert  and  Wilderness   4 

Stevenson:     David  Balfour   4 

Stories  of  School  and  Athletics  (Chiefly  for  Boys) 

Connor:    Glengarry  School  Days  -   3 

Eggleston:     Hoosier  Schoolboy  _   3 

Hoosier  Schoolmaster    3 

Hughes:     Tom  Brown's  School  Days   5 
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XVI. 


Points 

■(hnson:     Varmint   3 

ing:     Cadet  Days    3 

ipling:     Stalky  and  Co   3 

er:    Boys  at  St.  Timothy's    3 

vers:    At  Hillsdale  High    3 

ichell:    The  Hill    4 


.Stories  That  Girls  Will  Enjoy 


:*own:     Secret  of  the  Clan    2 

eland:     Oakleigh   3 

Ddge:     Dorothy  and  Donald   3 

mng:    Six  to  Sixteen   3 

twett:     Tales  of  New  England   3 

eir:    Merry  Andrew   2 

iggin:     Summer  in  a  Canon   2 

Penelope's  Progress    2 

vilgmeyer:     What  Happened  to  Ingar  Johanne   2 


Other  Good  Stories 


iker:    Thunder  Boy.    Dusty  Star   3 

irrie:     Little  White  Bird    4 

Tsdale:     The  Fast  Mail   3 

igmore:    Adventures  in  Beaver  Stream  Camp..   2 

?gleston:    Last  of  the  Flatboats   3 

sving:      Jackanapes   2 

Drbush:      Be   Square   2 

aines:  Luck  of  Dudley   3 

arris:    Nights  with  Uncle  Remus   4 

arrison:     Lad  of  Kent   3 

udson:     Little  Boy  Lost   4 

anting:    Sandy's  Pal    3 

gersoll:     Raising  Creels  Exploring  Club   2 

win:    Secret  of  Old  Thunderherd   3 

ckson:     Nelly's  Silver  Mine...   3 

smpton:     Phantom  Gold.   3 

ingsley:     Water  Babies    3 

igerlof:    The  Girl  from  Marscroft    3 

Gosta  Berling    3 

acDonald:    At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind   3 

eigs:     Pool  of  Stars   3 

New  Moon   3 

aine:    Call  of  the  Off  Shore  Wind   3 

Battie:     The  New  Comers   2 

eid:     The  Boy  Hunters   3 

ibrine:    Opening  of  the  Iron  Trail   3 

nith:     Only  a  Dog  

oddard:    The  White  Cave     3 

Dab  Kinzer    3 

uart:     Babette    3 

'owbridge:    The  Young  Surveyor   3 

hite,  S.  E.:    Gold    3 

hite,  W.  A.:    Court  of  Boyville   3 

Lady  Jane   3 


Modern  Boys  in  Mischief 


Idrich:    The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy   4 

Dyer:     Johnny  Kelly    3 

emens:    Tom  Sawyer   4 

Huckleberry  Finn   4 

arkington:    Penrod       3 

Penrod  and  Sam     3 


XVII. 
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The  West  and  Other  Wild  Places  Points 

Connor:    Patrol  of  Sun  Dance  Trail   3 

Day:     Riders  of  King  Log  -   3 

Garland:    Captain  of  the  Gray  Horse  Troop   3 

Robins:    The  Magnetic  Pole  -   3 

Stevenson:     The  Bottle  Imp   4 

White:    The   Riverman   3 

The  Blazed  Trail   3 

The  Leopard  Woman   3 

Wister:    The  Virginian    3 

Short  Stories 

Aldrich:    Marjorie  Daw  and  Others   3 

Allen:     Flute  and  Violin    3 

Brown:    Tiverton  Tales    3 

Meadow  Grass   3 

Cable:     Old  Creole  Days   3 

Cook:    Wellesley  Stories   3 

Davis:     Gallagher  and  Other  Stories   3 

Hawthorne:    Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse   3 

Tales  of  the  White  Hills   3 

Irving:     Tales  from  the  Alhambra   ^- 

Kipling:    Rewards  and  Fairies   3 

Paine:     College  Years   3 

Van  Dyke:    Fisherman's  Luck    3 

Little  Rivers    3 

Blue  Flower    3 

Williams:    Princeton  Stories   

Henry,  O.:    Cabbages  and  Kings.    Four  Million  

Biography 

Barnum:     Barnum's  Own  Story   3 

Beacon:    Boy's  Drake   4 

Brady:     Paul  Jones   5 

Bruce:    Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wilderness  Road   4 

Custer:    Boots  and  Saddles   4 

Davis:    Autobiography  of  a  Super-Tramp   4 

Duncun:     Dr.  Grenfell's  Parish   3 

Eastman:    From  the  Deep  Woods  to  Civilization   4 

Evans:    A  Sailor's  Log   4 

An  Admiral's  Log   4 

Flynn:     Tramping  with  Tramps   4 

Golding:    The  Story  of  Stanley  ,   4 

Grenfell:    A  Labrador  Doctor   ^ 

Hapgood:     Paul  Jones    5 

Hyndeman:     Paul  Jones   4 

Irvine:    From  the  Bottom  Up   5 

Janvier:     Henry  Hudson   4 

Livingston:     Israel  Putnam    5 

Mahan:    From  Sail  to  Stream   5 

Life  of  Nelson   5 

Parton:     Captains  of  Industry    4 

Pumpelly:     My  Reminiscences   5  ^ 

Lives  of  Action  and  Adventure 

Schultz:    My  Life  as  an  Indian   5 

Sonnischen:     Confessions  of  a  Macedonian  Bandit   4 

Stanley:     Autobiography    E 

Thwaites:     Daniel  Boone    5 

Wheeler:    Alexander  the  Great    5 

How  They  Became  Americans 

Antin:     The  Promised  Land   4 

Bok:    The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok   5 
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XVIII. 


I! 

M  Points 

Cohen:    Out  of  the  Shadow   4 

Craik:    My  Mother  and  1   4 

Husband:    Americans  by  Adoption   4 

Irvine:    My  Lady  of  the  Chimney  Corner   4 

Riiss:    Making  of  an  American   5 

1 Women  Who  Were  Leaders: 

Adams:    Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House   n 

Barton:     Clara  Barton   4 

Barrie:     Margaret  Ogelivie    3 

Bolton:     Girls  Who  Became  Famous   3 

Carpenter:     Joan  of  Arc   4 

Cather:    Girlhood  Stories  of  Famous  Women   4 

Epler:    Clara  Barton   5 

Gilchrist:     Life  of  Mary  Lyon   4 

Holland:     Historic  Girlhood   4 

Moses:    Life  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott    4 

Richards:     Life  of  Florence  Nightingale   4 

Shaw:    Story  of  a  Pioneer   5 

Smith:     Maid  of  Orleans...   3 

Sweetzer:    Ten"  Girls  from  History   3 

Toolly:     Life  of  Florence  Nightingale   5 

Wilmot  and  Buxton:    Joan  of  Arc   4 

Lives  of  Statesmen  and  Leaders 

Abbot:     Impressions  of  Roosevelt   4 

Alderson:     Life  of  Carnegie   4 

Bishop:    Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His  Children   5 

Bradford:    Leo  the  American   5 

Carnegie:     Autobiography   5 

Charnwood:  Life  of  Lincoln   5 

Ford:    My  Life  and  Work   4 

The  True  Washington   5 

The  Many-Sided  Franklin   5 

Franklin:     Autobiography    4 

Froude:     Caesar,  a  Sketch   4 

Hapgood:    Abraham  Lincoln  and  Poland    5 

Jones:    Edison    4 

Laughlin:     Foch  the  Man..   5 

Lane:    Henry  Ford's  Own  Story   5 

Lodge:     George  Washington    4 

Robinson:     My  Brother,  Theodore  Roosevelt   4 

Slusser:    Stories  of  Luther  Burbank  and  His  Plant  School   4 

Sutcliffe:     Robert  Fulton  and  the  Clermont   4 

Tarbell:    Life   of   Lincoln   5 

Life  of  Napoleon   5 

Tomlinson:    Story  of  General  Pershing   4 

Whitlock:    Forty  Years  of  It.....   4 

Lives  of  Writers 

Alcott:    Life.  Letters,  and  Journal   5 

Aldrich:     Crowding  Memories   5 

Barrus:    John  Burroughs,  Boy  and  Man..   4 

Cheney:     Louisa  May  Alcott.   5 

Frank:     Great  Authors  in  Their  Youth   4 

Howells:     My  Mark  Twain..   4 

Moses,  Belle:    Life  of  Louisa  May  Alcott   4 

Muir:     Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Youth   5 

Paine:    Life  of  Mark  Twain   5 

Smith:     Biography  of  O.  Henry   5 

Stevenson:     Vaillima  Letters    4 

XIX.  lU9i 


Recollections:  Points 

Amicis:    An  Italian  School  Boy's  Journal   4 

Boyeson:     Boyhood  in  Norway   4 

Burnett:    The  One  I  Knew  Best  of  All   4 

Calve:     My  Life      5 

Garland:    A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border   5 

A  Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border     5 

Boy  Life  on  the  Prairie     5 

Gates:    Biography  of  a  Prairie  Girl...     5 

Gilder:    Autobiography  of  a  Town  Boy  _   4 

Hale:     New  England  Boyhood   4 

Howells:     A  Boy's  Town..      4 

Hutton:     A  Boy  I  Knew,  and  Four  Dogs   3 

Larcom:    A  New  England  Girlhood  _   5 

Loti:     The  Story  of  a  Child   4 

Voka:     Child  of  the  Orient     4 


Collections 

Bradford:     Portraits  of  Women   5 

Portraits  of  American  Women    5 

Davis:     Real  Soldiers  of  Fortune   4 

Harren:    Famous  Men  of  Greece    4 

Famous  Men  of  Rome     4 

Hale:    Stories  of  Adventure  Told  by  Adventurers   4 

Stories  of  Discovery  Told  by  Discoverers   4 

Hasbrouck:     Women  in  American  History   5 

lies:     Leading  Americans  in  History   4 

Jenk:    Boy's  Book  of  Explorations   4 

Lodge:     Pioneers  of  Science   5 

Lodge  and  Roosevelt:     Hero  Tales  from  American  History   5 

Morris:    Heroes  of  Progress  in  America     5 

Heroes  of  the  American  Army  in  America   5 

Heroes  of  the  Navy  in  America   5 

Plutarch:    Plutarch's  Lives  for  Boys  and  Girls   5 

Sparks:    Men  Who  Made  the  Nation   4 

Towers:     Masters  of  Space       5 

Towle:    Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Invention    5 

White:    Plutarch's  Lives   5 

Wood:     Boys'  Book  of  Pioneers     5 


Travel  and  Adventure 

Amundsen:    The  South  Pole  ^   5 

Fenger:    Alone  in  the  Caribbean   .      5 

Hedin,  Sven:     Trans-Himalaya....   5 

Landor:     In  the  Forbidden  Land       4 

Loomis:    The  Cruise  of  the  Hippocampus   4 

Nutting:    The  Track  of  the  Typhoon   4 

Peary:     The  North  Pole   5 

Powell:    First  Through  the  Grand  Canyon..     4 

Slocum:    Sailing  Alone  Around  the  World   4 

Stuck:    The  Ascent  of  Denali   4 


Seeing  America  First 

Chase:    California  Coast  Trails   4 

California  Desert  Trails   4 

Yosemite  Trails   4 

Custer:     Tenting  on  the  Plains     4 

Dellenbaugh:     Romance  of  the  Colorado  R.vci    4 

Dimock:     Florida  Enchantments    ..  4 

Graham:    Tramping  With  a  Poet  in  the  Rockies   ...  H 

Hagedorn:     Roosevelt  in  the  Bad  Land  -  -.  4 

Haworth:    Trail  Makers  of  the  Northwest   4 

Hornaday:    Campfires  of  the  Canadian  Rockies   5 

Inman:     The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail    4 
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XX. 


Points 


James:    In  and  Out  of  the  Old  Mission.   r. 

Kolf:    Through  the  Grand  Canyon   4 

Lummis:     Some  Strange  Corners  in  Our  Country   4 

Muir:       Mountains  of  California  

Our  National  Parks  

Yosemite   5 

My  First  Summer  in  the  Sierras   5 

Rocky  Mountain    r> 

Wonderland   5 

Spell  of  the  Rockies   H 

Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail  

Rinehart:    Tenting  Tonight   4 

Through  the  Glacier  National  Park...   4 

Roosevelt  and  Grinnell:    American  Big  Game  Hunting   4 

Trails  and  Camp  Fires   4 

Stevenson:     Across  the  Plains   4 

Stewart:     Letters  on  an  Elk  Hunt...   4 

Twain:    Life  on  the  Mississippi..   3 

Warner:    Beddeck  and  That  Sort  of  Thing   4 

White:    The   Mountains   4 

The   Pass.     4 

The  Cabin   4 


The  British  Isles  and  Europe 

Amicis:     Spain  and  the  Spaniards..   4 

Colum:     My  Irish  Year   3 

Davis:     Our  English  Cousins   4 

Fisher:     Home  Fires  in  France   3 

Franck:    Four  Months  Afoot  in  Spain   4 

Jerrold:     France     4 

Smith:     Gondola  Days     3 

Webb:    Switzerland  of  the  Swiss   -4 

In  the  Lands  South  of  Us 

Flandrau:    Viva  Mexico  _   3 

Franck:     Vagabonding  Down  the  Andes   4 

Foster:    Adventures  of  a  Tropical  Tramp   3 

James:    A  Woman  in  the  Wilderness   4 

Koebel:     South  America     4 

Landor:    Across  Unknown  South  America   4 

Laut:     In  Our  Unknown  Southwest....   4 

Post:    Across  the  Andes     4 

Roosevelt:    Through  the  Brazilian  Wilderness   4 

Smith:    A  White  Umbrella  in  Mexico    3 

Stowe:    Gardens  of  the  Caribbees..   4 

Tomlinson:     The  Sea  and  the  Jungle     4 

Verrill:     Panama  Past  and  Present....   4 

Whitney:     The  Flowing  Read   3 

Alaska  and  the  Polar  Regions 

Bolles:    The  Land  of  the  Lingering  Snow   4 

At  the  North  of  Bear  Camp  Water..   4 

Fortner:    New  Rivers  of  the  North....   4 

Gerdon:     In  the  Alaskan  Wilderness   4 

Grenfell:     Labrador   5 

Higginson:    Alaska    4 

Kent:     Wilderness    4 

Lindsay:    A  Voyage  to  the  Arctic  in  the  Whaler  Aurena   a 

Marr:     Into  the  Frozen  South.   4 

Mills:    Waiting  in  the  Wilderness   4 

Muir:     Travels  in  Alaska     n 

Nansen:     Farthest  North        4 

Peary:     My  Arctic  Journal   5 


XXI. 


('51) 
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Points 

Riis:    Hero  Tales  of  the  Far  North   5 

Scott:     Last  Expedition   5 

Shackelton:     Heart  of  the  Antarctic   5 

Stefansson:    My  Life  With  the  Eskimo  _   5 

The  Friendly  Arctic     5 

Hunters  of  the  Far  North   5 

Stuck:    Ten  Thousand  Miles  With  a  Dog  Sled    4 

Turley:     Voyages  of  Captain  Scott   4 

Young:     Alaska  Days  With  John  Muir   4 

In  Other  Interesting  Places 

Alder:    The  Isle  of  Vanishing  Men   4 

Dodge:     The  Land  of  Pluck...  :   4 

Dugmore:     Wild  Life  and  the  Camera   4 

Freeman:    In  the  Track  of  the  Trades     4 

Gerould:     Hawaii   -..  4 

Kipling:     From  Sea  to  Sea   4 

Meloilie:     Typee   4 

Muir:    The  Cruise  of  the  Corwin     4 

Patterson:    The  Man-Eaters  of  Tsave   4 

Roosevelt:    African  Game  Trails   5 

Outdoor  Pastimes  of  an  American  Hunter   4 

Seton:    A  Woman  Tenderfoot   3 
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Enders:     Temple  Bells  and  Silver  Sails   4 

Furlong:    The  Gateway  to  Sahara   4 

Hichens:    The  Near  East   4 

Egypt  and  Its  Monuments   4 

Hitchcock:     Over  Japan  Way    4 

Kendall:    A  Wayfarer  in  China      4 

Morse:    Japan  Day  by  Day   4 

Murdock:    China,  the  Mysterious  and  Marvelous     4 

Warner:    My  Winter  on  the  Nile   4 

Wandering  About  and  Seeing  Things 

Brazzey:    Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam     4 

Clemens:     The  Innocents  Abroad....   4 

Fletcher:    From  Job  to  Job  Around  the  World    4 

Franck:    A  Vagabond  Journey  Around  the  World...   5 

Graham:    With  Poor  Emigrants  to  America   4 

More  Ocean  Adventvire 

Andrews:    Whale  Hunting  With  Gun  and  Camera   4  * 

Burns:    A  Year  With  a  Whaler   3 

Dana:    Two  Years  Before  the  Mast   5 

Paine:    Lost  Ships  and  Lonely  Seas   4 

Verrill:    The  Real  Story  of  the  Whaler   3 

Out-of-Doors  and  All  That 

Andrews:    Days  Out  of  Doors   4 

Austin:    The  Flock   4 

Bailey:    A  Birding  on  a  Bronco   3 

Beebe:    The  Edge  of  the  Jungle   4 
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FOREWORD 


The  junior  high  school,  consisting  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  years,  occupies  a  position  between  the  elementary 
school  below  (when  it  stops  at  the  sixth  year),  and  the  high 
school  above.  In  the  elementary  school  all  pupils  take  the  same 
subjects,  while  in  the  high  school  many  subjects  are  offered  from 
among  which  the  students  make  their  choices  under  competent 
guidance  of  parents  and  teachers.  The  growth  in  the  number 
of  junior  high  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the 
past  few  years  is  striking  evidence  of  the  approval  which  their 
work  has  gained. 

The  courses  of  study  for  the  San  Francisco  junior  high 
schools  herewith  presented  have  been  in  process  of  development 
over  a  period  of  three  years.  During  the  school  year  1924-25, 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  then  State  Commissioner  of 
Secondary  Schools,  Mr.  A.  C.  Olney,  committees  of  junior  and 
senior  high  school  teachers  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  materials  and  organizing  them  into  courses  of  study. 
The  tentative  courses  which  were  the  outcomes  of  their  efforts 
were  put  in  operation  in  the  junior  high  schools  of  the  city  for 
the  following  two  years. 

From  such  use  it  became  apparent  that  certain  revisions 
might  well  be  made.  This  work  was  then  undertaken,  under 
the  general  direction  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Walter  C.  Nolan, 
who  associated  with  him  Professors  John  Guy  Fowlkes  and  Giles 
Ruch  as  consultants.  Committees  of  teachers  again  aided  in  the 
work  of  revision.  The  result  of  these  manifold  labors  is  now  set 
forth  in  print  as  the  San  Francisco  junior  high  school  courses 
of  study. 

In  most  cases  the  courses  have  been  made  rather  complete 
in  outline  and  suggestion.  We  trust,  however,  that  this  plan 
will  not  conflict  either  with  the  needed  elasticity  in  program 
or  the  expression  of  the  teacher's  individuality.  Nor  do  we 
deem  this  production  to  be  the  final  word  in  the  junior  high 
school  curriculum;  on  the  other  hand  we  anticipate  that  the 
junior  high  school  courses  will  undergo  continuous  revision  as 
experience  justifies. 

Finally,  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  several 
committees  for  their  efficient  service,  and  to  the  many  teachers 
who  have  made  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  subject 
matter  and  organization  of  these  courses. 

J.  M.  GWINN, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Time  Allotments  by  Periods  of  Junior  High  School  Subjects 


7th  8th 

English   5  5 

Social  Science   5  5 

Mathematics    4  4 

Assembly — Clubs    1  1 

Prevocational-Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science   3  3 

General  Science   2  2 

Music    2  2 

Drawing   2  0 

Physical  Education    2  2 

Electives    4  6 

Total   30  30 


1 

31 


Note:  General  Language — four  periods  required  in  Low  Seventh  Grad 


Electives 

High  Seventh  Grade 

Spanish    4  Home-Making 

French    4  Mechanic  Arts. 

English    4  Drawing   

Latin    4  Music   


Low  and  High  Eighth  Grade 


Spanish   3 

French    3 

English    3 

Latin    3 

Home-Making    3 


Mechanic  Arts. 

Drawing   

Music   

Printing  

Typewriting  ... 


Junior  Business  Training,  3  (High  Eighth  Grade  only), 


Low  and  High   Ninth  Grade 

The  above  electives  plus  Mathematics  4  periods  per  week 
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Course  of  Study  in  Mathematics 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

LNTRODUCTIOX. 

In  writing  this  course  of  study  the  committee  has  considered  most  care- 
illy,  first,  the  need  for  adjustment  between  the  work  of  the  junior  high 
'hool,  and  that  of  the  elementary  school  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  senior 
igh  school  on  the  other;  and,  second,  the  welfare  of  those  pupils  whose 
iucation  in  mathematics  ends  with  the  junior  high  school  years.  These 
)nsiderations  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  courses  in  general  mathematics 
ir  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  two  courses,  one  in  algebra  and  one 
L  general  mathematics,  for  the  ninth  grade  electives.  The  algebra  is 
esigned  for  those  pupils  who  will  continue  the  study  of  mathematics  in 
le  senior  high  school,  and  the  general  mathematics,  for  those  who  will 
3t,  and  who  can  therefore  gain  more  by  a  course  less  specialized  than  is 
gebra.  In  all  the  courses,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  mathe- 
atics  as  an  important  and  inevitable  part  of  every-day  life. 

It  is  suggested  that  those  portions  of  the  work  marked  with  one  asterisk 
*)  be  omitted  for  the  slow-moving  groups,  and  that  both  these  parts  and 
lose  marked  with  two  asterisks  (**)  be  omitted  for  the  slowest-moving 
ctions.  The  order  of  units  in  each  term's  work  may  be  changed,  if  it  seems 
ivisable.  The  readings  given  with  each  unit  are  not  intended  as  an 
ihaustive  discussion  of  the  subject,  but  as  helps  to  the  teacher  in  finding 
ipplementary  material.  The  demonstrations  and  projects  can  be  varied 
^cording  to  the  will  of  the  instructor  and  the  needs  of  the  class.  The 
iviews  listed  at  intervals  should  remind  the  teacher  of  the  laws  of  for- 
itting,  and  the  necessity  of  repetition  if  any  mathematical  knowledge  is 
>  be  retained. 

The  basic  texts  in  use  are  as  follows:  In  seventh  grade,  Schorling  and 
lark:  Modern  Mathematics,  Seventh  School  Year.  In  eighth  grade.  Schorling 
ad  Clark:  Modern  Mathematics.  Eighth  School  Year.  In  ninth  grade: 

1.  Algebra — Xyberg:  First  Course  in  Algebra. 

2.  General  Mathematics — Schorling  and  Clark:  Modern  Algebra.  Ninth 
3hool  year. 

This  course  of  study  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  one.  It  represents  the 
)mmittee's  best  efforts  for  the  time  available.  And  no  curriculum  has  a 
Brmanent  value.  This  one  undoubtedly  should  be  modified  almost  con- 
antly  to  adapt  it  to  our  ever-increasing  knowledge  of  how  a  junior  high 
:hool  ought  to  function,  and  how  its  mathematics  should  be  taught. 

The  committee  wishes  to  acknowledge  its  indebtedness  to  Mr.  E.  .7. 
Ibrecht  of  Fremont  High  School,  Oakland,  California,  for  the  use  of  his 
atline  for  rules  of  factoring. 

GRADE  LOW  SEVEN. 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

I  Review  of  limdamental  operations  in  connection  with  simple  problems  of 

!  every-day  life,  some  knowledge  of  relationship  between  numbers,  and 

i  an  introduction  to  spatial  relations  through  measurement  and  simple 

\  geometric  constructions. 

.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Linear  measure.     (Three  weeks.) 
Unit  Two — Percentage.     (Three  weeks.) 

Unit  Three — Relationship — graphs  and  ratio.     (Four  weeks.) 

Unit  Four — Angles.     (Three  weeks.) 

Unit  Five — Geometric  constructions.    (Five  weeks.) 

Unit  Six — Business  applications.     (Two  weeks.) 
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III.  GENERAL  PROCEDURE 


i 


Begin  each  class  period  with  a  four-minute  exercise  in  fundamentals  t 
gain  accuracy  or  speed,  or  both.  See  Schorling  and  Clark,  I:  pp.  33-35 
66,  91,  121,  122,  146,  147,  180,  181,  213,  214,  235. 


UNIT  ONE — LINEAR  MEASURE.     (Three  weeks.) 

I.    SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Knowledge  of  importance  of  measurement  in  daily  life. 

2.  Awakened  interest  in  accuracy. 

3.  Ability  in  manipulation  of  simple  tools  for  measuring. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Measurement  in  daily  life. 


B.  Tools  for  measuring. 

1.  Ruler. 

a.  Divisions. 

1.  English  system  (to  1/16). 

2.  Metric  system, 
a.  Advantages. 

b.  Practice  in  measuring  lengths. 

1.  Of  book. 

2.  Of  flag. 

3.  Of  desk. 

4.  Etc. 

c.  Discussion  of  accuracy  in  meas- 
uring. 

1.  Need  of  accuracy. 

2.  Sources  of  errors. 

2.  Protractor — used  as  "straight 
edge." 

3.  Yardstick. 

a.  Practice  in  measuring. 

1.  On  floor. 

2.  On  blackboard. 

3.  Radiators. 

4.  Etc. 

b.  Idea    of    measurement  along 
"straight  lines." 


4.  Cross-section  paper. 

a.  Examination  of  unit  squares. 

b.  Use  in  measuring. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Schorling  and  Clark,  I:  pp.  1-21. 
Barber,  I:  pp.  45-48;  II:  pp.  153-155 
Breslich,  I:  pp.  1-34. 
Gugle,  I:  pp.  215-228. 
Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  I:  pp.  123 
129,  153;  II:  pp.  185,  186. 

Hart,  I:   p.  115. 

Stone,  I:  pp.  10-17,  23-27;  II:  pp 
49-52. 

Thorndike,  I:  pp.  26-28,  115. 
Wentworth,   Smith,  Brown,  I:  pp 
177-181,  227-229. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  need  for  standard  by  having 
different  boys  measure  off  distance 
on  floor  with  their  feet. 

2.  Measure  convenient  objects. 

3.  Arm-length  method  of  determining 
yard. 

*4.  Short  history  of  metric  system  and 
present  use. 


Projects: 

Measurement  of  various  objects  be- 
longing to  pupils. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Measuring  with 
strings. 


taut   and  loose 


Projects: 

1.  Measure  pencils,  erasers,  etc.,  on 
cross  section  paper. 
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**5.  Compasses. 

a.  Use  in  measuring  lines. 

b.  Use  in  adding  lines. 


*2.  Experiment:  p.  20  of  Schorling 
and  Clark.  Modern  Mathematics. 
Seventh  School  Year. 


rXIT  TWO — PERCENTAGE.    (Three  weeks.) 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Ability  to  read  statements  regarding  percentage  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  intelligently. 

2.  Knowledge  of  percentage  as  found  in  simple  business  transactions. 

3.  Skill  in  computing  per  cent. 


I.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
.  Meaning  of  "per  cent." 


1.  In   daily,   weekly   and  monthly 
press. 

a.  Quotations  of  discounts,  sale 
prices,  investment  opportuni- 
ties, etc. 

2.  In  school. 

a.  Per  cent  of  pupils  tardy,  absent, 
etc. 

b.  Per  cent  of  pupils  earning  cer- 
tain grades. 


.  Relation   between   fractions,  deci- 
mals, and  per  cents. 

1.  Change  fractions  to  decimals. 

2.  Change  decimals  to  per  cents. 

Applications. 

1.  Finding  per  cents  of  numbers. 

**2.  Finding  what  per  cent  one  num- 
ber is  of  another. 

a.  Business  problems. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings : 

Schorling  and  Clark,  I:    pp.  22-32. 
Barber,  I:  pp.  50-56. 

Breslich.  I:  pp.  31,  210,  212-214;  II: 
pp.  19,  20. 

Drushel  and  Withers,  I:    pp.  78-93. 
Gugle,  I:   pp.  69-79. 
Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  I:  pp.  55-71; 
II:   pp.  37-40,  103,  104,  206. 

Hart,  I:    pp.  48-99. 
Stone:   I:   pp.  62,  74,  98,  209-232. 
Thorndike,  I:   pp.  28-33. 
Wentworth,   Smith,   Brown.   I:  pp. 
21-32,  47,  49-51. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  By  newspapers  and  magazine  art- 
icles and  advertisements. 

2.  By  coins. 

Projects: 

1.  Assign  daily  paper  for  report  on 
how  percentage  is  used. 

2.  Work  out  percentage  of  tardiness, 
etc.,  from  school  records. 

3.  Compute  percentage  of  A's,  B's, 
etc.,  earned  in  some  recent  test. 

Project : 

Chart  showing  equivalence  of  deci- 
mals and  per  cents  to  common  frac- 
tions with  denominators  2,  3,  4.  5, 
6,  8. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Use  set  of  liquid  measures. 

2.  Use  real  or  toy  money. 

Projects: 

1.  Cost  of  operating  automobile. 

2.  Computing  profits  in  dry  goods, 
groceries,  etc. 

3.  Finding  out  what  a  family  can 
save  by  taking  advantage  of 
"sales,"  etc. 
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Review: 


i 


Fundamental  operations  of  commp 
fractions  with  denominators  2,  !| 
4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  16,  32. 


UNIT  THREE — RELATIONSHIP;  GRAPHS  AND  RATIO.  (Pour  weeks.) 
:.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES:  ^ 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Ability  to  interpret  graphs  and  tables  found  in  ordinary  reading 

2.  Sense  of  inter-relationships  of  departments  of  knowledge. 

3.  Some  skill  in  making  graphs. 

4.  Elementary  understanding  of  ratio. 


II.   DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Graphs. 


1.  Picture. 

a.  Used  in  daily  life. 

b.  Facts  shown  put  in  table  form. 

2.  Bar. 

a.  Illustrations. 

b.  Ways  of  reading. 

c.  Advantages  and  uses. 

d.  Practice  in  making. 

3.  Line  graphs. 

a.  Illustrations. 

b.  Reading. 

c.  Uses. 

d.  Making. 

**B.  Ratio. 

1.  A  way  of  comparing  numbers. 

2.  Practice  in  comparing. 

3.  Use  of  ratio. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Barber,  Teaching  J.  H.  S.  Math.:  pr 
52,  53. 

Schorling  and  Clark,  I:  pp.  36-55. 
Barber,  I:    pp.  14-19,  119,  124-12E 
142-144. 

Breslich,  I:    pp.  28-41,  39-54. 

Drushel  and  Withers,  I:  pp.  1-7 
9-12. 

Gugle,  I:  pp.  2-7,  11,  90,  91,  96. 
Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  I:  pp.  1-7 
147-148;  II:  pp.  21-28,  47,  48. 
Hart,  II:  p.  172. 
Stone,  I:  pp.  19,  73-90,  222,  223;  II 
pp.  135-138,  140-150. 
Thorndike,  I:  pp.  145-150;  II:  pp 
174-176. 

Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  I:  pp.  6 
11,  199-201;  II:  pp.  61-73. 

Demonstrations: 

Show  graphs  obtained  from  insur 
ance  companies,  magazines,  etc 
Enumerate  those  in  school  texts. 

Projects: 

1.  Making  bar  graphs  to  illustrat( 
size  of  various  classes  in  school 
etc. 

2.  Collecting  graphs  from  daily  read 
ing. 

*3.  Making  line  graphs  of  class  attend 
ance  for  week,  etc. 
4.  Change  cooking  recipes  to  larger 
or  smaller  quantities  by  use  of 
ratio. 

Review: 

Percentage  by  problems  dealing  with 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  buy- 
ing on  the  installment  plan. 
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UNIT  FOUR — ANGLES.     (Three  weeks.) 
.    SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills, 

1.  Development  of  sense  of  location  by  distance  and  direction. 

2.  Appreciation  of  value  of  comparison. 

3.  Greater  accuracy  in  measurement. 

4.  Some  knowledge  of  instruments  of  measurement. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Barber,  Teaching  J.  H.  S.  Math.:  pp. 
56-61. 

Schorling  and  Clark,  I:    pp.  67-Sl. 

Barber, »I:    pp.  81-87,  110. 

Breslich,  I:    pp.  75-106. 

Drushel  and  Withers,  I:  pp.  126-131, 
134,  135. 

Gugle,  I:  pp.  231-244;  II:  pp.  7-11, 
31-34. 

Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  I:  pp.  130- 
134;   II:  p.  42. 

Hart,  I:  pp.  113,  114,  122-127,  131, 
151. 

Stone,  I:    pp.  118-123. 

Thorndike,  I:   pp.  96-106. 

Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown.  I:  pp. 
137-144,  150. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Use  carpenter's  rule,  clock  hands, 
pocket  knife,  folding  fan  to  illus- 
trate angles. 

2.  Angles  in : 

a.  Familiar  objects. 

b.  Nature. 

c.  Architecture. 

d.  Art. 

Projects: 

1.  Drawing  to  locate  points  of  in- 
terest with  reference  to  school. 

2.  Drawing  to  locate  "hidden  treas- 
ure." 

3.  Lists  of  various  kinds  of  angles 
b.  Sum    of    three    angles    of    a  found  in  buildings,  pictures,  fur- 
triangle,                                             niture,  etc. 

UNIT  FIVE — GEOMETRIC  COXSTRUCTIOXS.     (Five  weeks.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 
A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Ability  to  recognize  familiar  figures  in  nature  and  industry. 

2.  Use  of  simple  tools  in  accurate  construction  of  geometric  figures. 

3.  Habit  of  correct  nomenclature  for  parts  of  simple  figures. 

4.  Ability  to  illustrate  arithmetic  problems  by  use  of  knowledge 
gained  in  intuitive  and  experimental  geometry. 

5.  Appreciation  of  beauty  of  design  by  examination  of  geometry  of 
pictures,  buildings,  etc. 
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Content 

V.  Angles  in  daily  life. 


1.  Examples. 

2.  Use. 

a.  Direction. 

1.  Amount  of  turning. 

3.  Kinds. 

4.  Reading  by  letters. 


|».  Measurement. 

1.  Unit  employed. 

2.  Tools  used, 
j      a.  Protractor. 

1.  Field  protractor, 
b.  Transit. 
**c.  Compass. 

3.  Practice  in  measuring, 
a.  Various  angles. 


11.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Recognition   of   simple   figures  in 
design. 


1.  Square,  rectangle,  right  triangle 
(right  angle). 

2.  Parallelograms  (parallel  lines). 

3.  Circles. 


B.  Use  of  simple  figures  in  buildings, 
furniture,  etc. 

C.  Construction  of  circle. 

1.  Names  of  parts — center,  radius, 
diameter,  arc,  circumference, 
chord. 

2.  Construction  of  circles  with  given 
radii. 

3.  Copy  circles. 

D.  Development   of   meaning  of  per- 
pendicular. 

1.  Construction  of  right  angles. 

a.  Carpenter's  square. 

b.  T-square  and  triangles. 

c.  Compasses. 

2.  Construction  of  perpendicular  to 
line. 

a.  At  given  point  on  line. 
*b.  From  point  outside  the  line. 

E.  Construction  of  squares  and  other 
rectangles. 

1.  Base  and  altitude. 

2.  Sum  of  angles  equals  360  degrees. 

F.  Parallel  lines. 

1.  Corresponding  angles. 

2.  Construction  of  line  parallel  to 
given  line. 

3.  In  square  and  rectangle. 

4.  Construction  of  parallelograms. 


Readings: 

Schorling  and  Clark,'  I:  pp.  94-120. 

Barber,  I:   pp.  81,  82,  87-90;  II:  pp. 
16-25,  53. 

Breslich,  I:    pp.  176-182,  190-194. 

Drushel  and  Withers,  I:  pp.  132-133, 
138-144,  103. 

Gugle,  I:   pp.  241-252;  II:  pp.  43-59, 
70-86. 

Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  I:   pp.  135- 
138. 

Hart,  I:    pp.  40-41,  136-139,  176-177, 
187-190. 

Stone,  I:    pp.  130,  134-142.  ^ 

Thorndike,  I:    pp.  108-112. 

Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  I:  pp. 
141-169. 

41 

Projects: 

1.  Pointing   out    figures    in  school 
room,  in  furniture,  etc.  !|| 

2.  Discuss  use  of  geometric  figures 
in  shop. 

3.  Get  pictures  from  magazines  to 
illustrate  geometric  figures. 

Materials  for  Demonstrations: 

Designs  from  drawing-class  room, 
Indian  baskets,  beads,  laces,  pat- 
terns, etc.  Reproductions  of  famous 
paintings,  pictures  of  cathedrals, 
statues,  etc. 

Review: 

Use  of  compasses. 

Demonstrations: 

Blackboard  constructions. 


Projects: 

1.  Cut  out  figures. 


Compare  results. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Examples  in  nature. 

2.  In  art. 

3.  In  industry. 


Review: 

Measuring  angles  with  protractor] 
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(  Circle  Graphs. 

1.  Central  angles  measured. 

2.  Relation  of  part  to  whole. 


Projects: 

*Construction  of  circle  graphs  from 
practical  problems. 


Review: 

Problems 
pp.  40-41. 


on    averages,    Hart,    I : 


rXIT  SIX — BUSINESS  APPLICATIONS.     (Two  weeks.) 


DTE:  This  work  is  to  be  scattered  through  the  term  as  in  Schorling  and 
Clark,  Book  VII,  but  there  should  be  a  final  review  to  fix  the  attitudes, 
habits  and  skills  involved. 

]    SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Skills. 

1.  Training  in  the  use  of  arithmetic  in  simple  forms  of  business. 

2.  Appreciation  of  the  value  of  money. 

3.  Encouraging  habits  of  thrift. 

4.  Development  of  a  desire  to  give  efficient  service. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
1.  Making  money. 


a.  Present  means  available  to 
pupils. 

b.  Value  of  education  in  providing 
future  means. 

2.  Saving  money. 

a.  Budget  system. 

b.  Installment  plan. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Schorling  and  Clark,  I:  pp.  32,  56, 
57,  58,  59,  82-84,  85,  86,  87-88,  116. 

Barber,  I:    pp.  64-65,  172-176. 

Breslich,  I:   pp.  216. 

Gugle:,  I:    pp.  79-104. 

Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  I :  pp.  15- 
21,  25-31,  35,  36. 

Hart,  I:    pp.  40,  41,  88-90. 
Thorndike,  I:     pp.  39-66. 
Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  I:  pp.  57, 
79-81,  117. 

Projects: 

1.  Comparison  of  wages  of  educated 
and  uneducated. 

2.  Making  money  at  home  or  for  the 
home. 

3.  Study  of  reward  for  efficient  serv- 
ice in  any  firm. 

4.  Operating  an  automobile. 

5.  Household  budget. 

6.  Buying  a  radio  on  the  installment 
plan. 


Bibliogi-aphy. 

I.   References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

ihorling,  R.,  and  Clark,  J.  R.:    Modern  Mathematics.  Seventh  School  Year, 
1924,  World  Book  Co.  pp.  1-123.  (Referred  to  as  Schorling  and  Clark,  I.) 

II.   References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

L.  Barber,  H.  C:    Teaching  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  1924,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.    pp.  1-92. 
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2.  Barber,  H.  C,  assisted  by  Connelly,  H.  M.,  and  Karlson,  E.  V.:  Jun; 
High  School  Mathematics,  Seventh  School  Year,  19  27,  Houghton  Miff 
Co.  (Referred  to  as  Barber,  I.),  pp.  14-19,  45-56,  64-65,  81-90,  110,  1; 
124-125,  142-144,  172-176. 

3.  Barber,  H.  C,  assisted  by  Connelly,  H.  M.,  and  Karlson,  E.  V.:  Juni] 
High  School  Mathematics,  Eighth  School  Year,  1927,  Houghton  Miffli 
Co.     (Referred  to  as  Barber,  II.)    pp.  16-25,  53. 

4.  Breslich,  E.  R.:  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  One,  1925,  Macmillan  (i 
(Referred  to  as  Breslich,  I.)  pp.  1-54,  75-106,  153-155,  176-182,  isl 
194,  210-216.  ' 

5.  Breslich,  E.  R.:  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  1925,  Macmillan  C' 
(Referred  to  as  Breslich,  II.)    pp.  19,  20.  1 

6.  Drushel,  J.  A.,  and  Withers,  J.  W.:  Junior  High  School  Mathemati(| 
Essentials,  Seventh  School  Year,  192  4,  Lyons  and  Carnahan.  (Refers I 
to  as  Drushel  and  Withers,  I.)    pp.  1-12,  78-93,  103,  126-135,  138-144.  , 

7.  Gugle,  M.:  Modern  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  One,  1920,  Gregg  Pu 
lishing  Co.     (Referred  to  as  Gugle,  I.)     pp.  2-7,  69-103,  215-252. 

8.  Gugle,  M.:  Modern  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  1926,  Gregg  Pu 
lishing  Co.  (Referred  to  as  Gugle,  II.)  pp.  7-11,  31-34,  43-59,  70-8 
90,  91,  96. 

9.  Hamilton,  S.,  Bliss,  R.  P.,  and  Kupfer,  L.:  Essentials  of  Junior  Hig 
School  Mathematics,  Book  One,  1927,  American  Book  Co.  (Referred  1 
as  Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  I.)  pp.  1-7,  15-21,  25-36,  55-71,  123-131 
147-148,  153. 

10.  Hamilton,  S.,  Bliss,  R.  P.,  and  Kupfer,  L. :     Essentials  of  Junior  Hig 
School  Mathematics,  Book  One,  1927,  American  Book  Co.    (Referred  t| 
as  Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  II.)  pp.  21-28,  33-48,  103,  104,  185,  186,  20l' 

11.  Hart,  W.  W.:    Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  One,  1921,  D.  C 
Heath  &  Co.    (Referred  to  as  Hart,  I.)    pp.  40-41,  48-99,  113-115,  1221 
127,  131,  136-139,  151,  176-177,  187-190.  | 

12.  Hart,  W.  W.:  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  1922,  D.  C 
Heath  &  Co.     (Referred  to  as  Hart,  II.)     pp.  172-174. 

13.  Stone,  J.  C:  The  New  Mathematics,  Book  One,  1926,  Benj.  H.  Sanbor: 
&  Co.  (Referred  to  as  Stone,  I.)  pp.  10-27,  62,  73-90,  98,  118-123 
130-142,  209-232. 

14.  Stone,  J.  C:  The  New  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  1926,  Benj.  H.  Sanbori 
&  Co.     (Referred  to  as  Stone,  II.)     pp.  49-52,  135-15,0. 

15.  Thorndike,  E.  L.:  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  One,  1925 
Rand  McNally  &  Co.  (Referred  to  as  Thorndike,  I.)  pp.  26-33,  39-66 
96-112,  115,  145-150. 

16.  Thorndike,  E.  L.:  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  1925 
Rand  McNally  &  Co.    (Referred  to  as  Thorndike  II.)    pp.  174-176. 

17.  Wentworth,  G.,  Smith,  D.  E.,  and  Brown,  J.  C:  Junior  High  School 
Mathematics,  Book  One,  Revised  Edition,  1925,  Ginn  &  Co.  pp.  6,  11, 
21-32,  47-51,  57,  79-81,  117,  137-169,  177-181,  199-201,  227-229. 

18.  Wentworth,  G.,  Smith,  D.  E.,  and  Brown,  J.  C:  Junior  High  School 
Mathematics,  Book  One,  Revised  Edition,  1925,  Ginn  &  Co.    pp.  61-73. 


IN.  Tests  for  Improving  Accuracy  in  Fundamentals. 

Schorling,  R.,  and  Clark,  J.  R. :  Modern  Mathematics,  Seventh  School  Year, 
1924,  World  Book  Co.  pp.  33-85,  66,  91,  121,  122,  146,  147,  180,  181. 
213,  214,  235. 
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GRADE  HIGH  SEVEN. 


]    GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

Further  knowledge  of  simple  geometric  forms  and  space  relations,  and 
experience  with  practices  used  in  ordinary  business  transactions. 

I  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Geometric  constructions.  (Two  weeks.) 
Unit  Two — Simple  interest.  (One  week.) 

Unit  Three — -Measurement  of  areas  and  perimeters.  (Seven  weeks.) 

Unit  Four — Measurement  of  volumes.  (Five  weeks.) 

Unit  Five — Bookkeeping  and  business  forms.  (Five  weeks.) 

, GENERAL  PROCEDURE: 

Begin  each  class  period  with  a  five-minute  drill  in  fundamentals.  See 
Fowlkes-Goff  Practice  Tests  in  Arithmetic:  Lessons  1-5  0. 

UNIT  ONE — GEOIETRIC  CONSTRUCTIOXSu     (Two  weeks.) 

1   SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Ability  to  use  ruler,  protractor,  compasses. 

2.  Training  of  eye  to  see  geometric  relations. 

3.  Knowledge  of  relation  between  geometry  and  every-day  life. 

4.  Appreciation  of  art  through  observation  of  geometric  principles 


in  design. 


4.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


Content 

Geometry  in  daily  life. 


Procedures  and  Materials 


Readings: 

Schorling  and  Clark.  I:  pp.  125-133. 

Barber.  I:  p.  130;  II:  pp.  7-17. 

Breslich.  I:  pp.  149-155,  185-189. 

DrusTiel  and  Withers,  I:  pp.  138.  139. 

Gugle.  I:  pp.  252-258;  II:  pp.  47-52,  79- 
90,  161-168. 

Hamilton.  Bliss,  Kupfer,  I:  pp.  141- 
146. 

Hart.  I:  pp.  60.  190-194. 
Stone,  I:  pp.  125,  140-152. 
Wentworth.   Smith,  Brown.   I:  pp. 
140-141,  158-176. 


1.  Surrounding  objects  in  room. 

2.  Buildings,  etc. 

3.  Relations  to   other   school  sub- 


Demonstrations  : 

1.  Brief  history  of  origin  of  geometry, 
to  show  its  practical  nature. 

2.  Pictures,  designs,  etc. 


jects. 


Construction  of  geometric  figures. 
1.  Polygons. 


Projects: 


1.  Copying   designs   from  linoleum, 
etc. 


a.  Regular  hexagon. 

b.  Equilateral  triangle. 

c.  Square. 


2.  Drawing  original  designs  for  car- 
pets, etc. 


d.  Octagon. 

2.  Bisecting  lines. 

3,  Bisecting  angles. 


3.  Making  lists  of  geometric  figures 
noticed  in  buildings,  or  wall-paper, 
etc. 


Review: 
Measurement  of  angles. 
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UNIT  TWO — SIMPLE  INTEREST.     (One  week.)  ■ 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES:  I 
A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills.  ^ 

1.  Skill  in  finding  simple  interest  on  common  sums  at  ordinary  rat( 

2.  Knowledge  of  advantages  of  lending  money. 

II    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Schorling  and  Clark,  I:  pp.  134,  II 
Barber,  I:  pp.  177-180. 
Breslich,  I:  pp.  231-234. 
Drushel  and  Withers,  II:  pp.  161-16 
Gugle,  I:  pp.  104-110. 
Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  I:  pp.  9 
100. 

Hart,  I:  pp.  100-102. 
Stone,  I:  pp.  249-250.  t 
Thorndike,  I:  pp.  67-71,  83. 
Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  I:  p 
203-204. 


Content 

A.  Reasons  underlying  interest. 

B.  Explanation  of  formula,  I=PRT. 

C.  Practice  in  computing. 


Demonstration : 

Use  of  cancellation  in  computing  ii 
terest. 

Projects: 

Computing  interest  on  list  of  inves  [ 
ments. 

Review: 

Percentage.  See  Schorling  and  Clart; 
I,  pp.  136-141,  for  projects  showin:j 
application  of  percentage  to  ever;| 
day  life. 


UNIT  THREE — MEASUREMENT  OF  AREAS  AND  PERIMETERS. 

(Seven  weeks.) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Understanding  of  square  measure. 

I 

2.  Introduction  to  the  formula  as  short  rule. 

3.  Familiarity  with  methods  of  finding  areas  of  common  regular 
figures. 

4.  Introducing  idea  of  perimeter. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials  ffH 

A.  Area.  Readings: 

Schorling  and  Clark,  I:  pp.  148-169. 
Barber,  I:  pp.  101-111;  II:  p.  92. 
Breslich,  I:  pp.  196-203. 
Gugle,  I:  pp.  244-252;  II:  pp.  13-19, 
38-42,  83-85,  181-193,  226,  227. 
Drushel  and  Withers,  I:  pp.  145-164. 
Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  I:  pp.  154- 
166,  171,  174. 
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1.  Uses. 

2.  Square  units. 

3.  Finding  areas. 

a.  Rectangle. 

1.  State  rule  as  formula. 

b.  Square. 

*c.  Parallelogram. 
**d.  Triangle. 
*e.  Trapezoid, 
f.  Circle. 

4.  Estimating  areas. 

a.  Use  of  cross-section  paper. 

.  Perimeters. 
**1.  Circumferences. 
2.  Of  polygons. 


Hart.  I:  pp.  145-147,  155-159,  164-170. 

178-186. 

Stone,  I:  pp.  158-180. 
Thorndike.  II:  pp.  89,  90. 

Went  worth.  Smith.  Brown,  I:  pp. 
184-198. 

Demonstrations: 

Act'ial  size  of  square  units.  (Square 
inch,  square  foot,  square  rod,  etc.) 

Projects: 

1.  Drawing  cardboard  figures  and 
marking  units  on  length  and  width 
to  show  square  units. 

2.  Finding  relation  between  city 
block  and  acre  by  pacing  or  other- 
wise measuring  lengths  on  side- 
walks. 

Drill: 

Reading  formulas  into  word  rules. 

Review: 

Parts  of  circles. 


UNIT  FOUR — MEASUREMENT  OF  VOLUMES.     (Five  weeks.) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 
A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Applying  further  the  pupil's  skill  in  arithmetic  to  geometric  solids. 

2.  Increasing  accuracy  in  measurement. 

3.  Development  of  a  sense  of  form  and  capacity, 

4.  Recognition  of  geometric  forms  in  nature  and  understanding  their 
use  in  common  objects,  in  building,  in  art.  etc. 

5.  Through  development  and  use  of  formulas  leading  the  pupil  to 
an  appreciation  of  algebraic  expressions  as  tools. 


r.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

-.  Measurement  of  volumes  of  solids. 


1.  Construction  of  solids. 

a.  Rectangular  prism. 

b.  Cube. 
*c.  Pyramid. 


Procedure  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Schorling  and  Clark.  I:  pp.  183-213. 
Barber,  Teaching  J.  H.  S.  Math:  pp. 
48-74. 

Barber,  II:  pp.  160-165,  167-169. 

Breslich,  II:  pp.  66-101. 

Drushel  and  Withers.  I:  pp.  16.">.i77. 

Gugle.  I:  pp.  258-266:  II:  pp.  194-197. 

Hamilton.  Bliss,  Kupfer.  I:  pp.  167- 

170.  172-173. 

Hart,  I:  pp.  196-201. 

Stone,  I:  pp.  181-200. 

Thorndike.  II:  pp.  92-96. 

Wentworth.  Smith,  Brown.  T:  pp.  222- 

226. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Actual  size  of  cu.  in.  and  cu.  ft., 
and  other  measures  of  capacity,  if 
possible. 
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d.  Cylinder. 
*e.  Cone. 
*f.  Sphere. 

2,  Development  of  formulas. 

3.  Problems  on  volumes. 

B.  Measurement  of  surfaces  of  solids. 

1.  Construction  of  solids. 

2.  Development  of  formulas. 

3.  Problems  on  surfaces. 

C.  Practical  applications  through  proj- 
ects. 


1 


2.  Measurement  of  volume  of  schoc 
room  or  cabinet,  and  convenien 
objects  in  the  room.  j 

Projects:  ! 

1.  Measurement  of  objects  at  home' 

2.  Reports  on  use  of  solids  in  nature! 
in  architecture,  and  in  art.  I 

3.  Construction  of  simple  models  ii{ 
cardboard  or  wood.  i 


II. 


A. 


UNIT  FIVE — BOOKKEEPING  AND  BUSINESS.  FORMS.   (Five  weeks.)  | 

NOTE:  Slow  classes  cannot  finish  this  unit  in  High  Seven.  Therefore  it  h\ 
advised  (1)  to  make  this,  if  possible,  the  first  unit  of  Low  Eight,  or  (2)  t(| 
substitute  this  unit  for  some  of  the  topics  omitted  in  High  Seven. 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES. 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Skills. 

1.  Knowledge  of  advantages  of  system  in  daily  life. 

2.  Practice  in  keeping  personal  accounts. 

3.  Some  information  about  simple  business  practices. 

4.  Development  of  habits  of  thrift. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

Use  of  accounts. 


1.  Personal. 

a.  Examples. 

b.  Practice  in  keeping. 

2.  Household. 

a.  Examples. 

b.  Practice  in  making. 

Some  business  forms. 

I.  Promissory  notes. 

a.  Uses. 

b.  Study  of  form. 

c.  Practice  in  making. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 
Schorling  and  Clark,  I:  pp.  215-245 
Barber,  I:  pp.  60-70,  152-170;  II:  pp 
38-58. 

Breslich,  I:  pp.  224-231. 

Gugle,  I:  pp.  139-195. 

Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  I:  pp.  83-98 

Hart,  I:  pp.  66-79. 

Stone,  I:  pp.  252-264. 

Thorndike,  I:  pp.  45-66. 

Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  I:  pp.  68- 
85,  96-107. 

Demonstrations: 

Show  actual  business  forms:  ac- 
counts, notes,  inventories,  receipts, 
etc. 


Projects: 

1.  Keeping 
counts. 


personal,    or    club  ac- 
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2.  Inventory. 

a.  Advantages. 

b.  Practice  in  making. 

3.  Receipts. 

a.  Advantages. 

b.  Practice  in  making. 

4.  Cash  slips. 

a.  Where  used  and  why, 

b.  Practice  in  making. 

5.  Pay-rolls. 

a.  Practice. 

6.  Discounts. 

a.  Why  allowed. 

b.  Successive. 

c.  Computations. 

7.  Bank  accounts. 

a.  Advantages. 

b.  Use  of  checks. 


Making  inventories  of  personal 
possessions. 

Playing  "store  "  with  use  of  busi- 
ness forms. 

Collecting  samples  of  business 
forms. 


Biblio^'aphy. 
I.   References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

Sehorling.  R..  and  Clark.  J.  R. :  Modern  Mathematics.  Seventh  School  Yfar. 
1924,  World  Book  Co.  (Referred  to  as  Schorling  and  Clark.  T.^i  pp. 
124-245. 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Barber,  H.  C:  Teaching  Junior  High  School  :Mathematics.  See  Bibli- 
ography for  Grade  Low  Seven. 

2.  Barber,  H.  C,  assisted  by  Connelly.  H.  M.,  and  Karlson.  E.  V.:  Junior 
High  School  Mathematics.  Seventh  School  Year.  1927,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.    (Referred  to  as  Barber.  I.)    pp.  60-70,  101-111.  130,  152-170. 

3.  Barber.  H.  C.  assisted  by  Connelly.  H.  M..  and  Karlson.  E.  V.:  Junior 
High  School  Mathematics.  Eighth  School  Year,  1927,  Houghton.  Mifflin 
Co.     (Referred  to  as  Barber,  II.)     pp.  7-17,  3S-5S,  92,  160-169. 

4.  Breslich.  E.  R.:  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  One,  1925,  Macmillan  Co. 
(Referred  to  as  Breslich,  I.)   pp.  149-155,  1S5-189,  196-203.  224-234. 

'.Breslich,  E.  R. :  Junior  Mathematics.  Book  Two,  1925,  Macmillan  Co. 
(Referred  to  as  Breslich.  II.)    pp.  66-101. 

6.  Drushel.  J.  A.,  and  Withers.  J.  W.:  Junior  High  School  Mathematical 
Essentials,  Seventh  School  Year.  1924,  Lyons  and  Carnahan.  (Referred 
to  as  Drushel  and  Withers.  I.)     pp.  13S,  139,  145-177. 

7.  Drushel.  J.  A.,  and  Withers,  J.  W.:  Junior  High  School  Mathematical 
Essentials.  Eighth  School  Year.  192  4,  Lyons  and  Carnahan.  (Referred 
to  as  Drushel  and  Withers.  II.)     pp.  161-163. 

8.  Gugle,  M.:  Modern  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  One.  1920.  Gregg  Pub- 
lishing Co.     (Referred  to  as  Gugle,  I.)     pp.  104-110.  139-195,  244-266. 

9.  Gugle.  M.:  Modern  Junior  Mathematics.  Book  Two.  1926.  Gregg  Pub- 
lishing Co.  (Referred  to  as  Gugle,  II.)  pp.  13-19.  38-42,  47-52.  79-90, 
161-168,  181-197,  226-227. 

0.  Hamilton.  S..  Bliss,  R.  P.,  and  Kupfer.  L.:  Essentials  of  Junior  High 
School  Mathematics,  Book  One.  1927,  American  Book  Co.  (Referred  to 
as  Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  I.)     pp.  83-100,  141-146,  154-174. 

1.  Hart.  W.  W.:  Junior  High  School  Mathematics.  Book  One.  1921.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.  (Referred  to  as  Hart.  I.)  pp.  60,  66-79,  100-102.  145-147, 
155-159,  164-170,  178-186,  190-201. 
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1 

12.  stone,  J.  C:  The  New  Mathematics,  Book  One,  1926,  Benj.  H.  Sanborn 
&  Co.    (Referred  to  as  Stone,  I.)    pp.  125,  140-152,  158-200,  249-264. 

1 3.  Thorndike,  E.  L. :  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  One,  1925, 
Rand  McNally  &  Co.    (Referred  to  as  Thorndike,  I.)    pp.  45-71,  83. 

14.  Thorndike,  E.  L. :  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  1925, 
Rand  McNally  &  Co.    (Referred  to  as  Thorndike,  II.)    pp.  89-96. 

15.  Wentworth,  G.,  Smith,  D.  E.,  and  Brown,  J.  C:  Junior  High  School 
Mathematics,  Book  One,  Revised  Edition,  1925,  Ginn  &  Co.  (Referred 
to  as  Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  I.)  pp.  68-85,  96-107,  140-141,  158-176, 
184-198,  203-304,  222-226. 

III.  Tests  for  Practice  in  Fundamentals. 

1.  Fowlkes,  J.  G.,  and  Goff,  T.  T.:    Practice  Tests  in  Arithmetic  for  Grades 
Seven,  Eight  and  Nine,  1925,  Macmillan  Company.    Lessons  1-50, 

GRADE  LOW  EIGHT. 

» 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

Introduction  to  analysis  and  solution  of  problems  and  of  simple  equa- 
tions, further  knowledge  of  relationships  between  numbers,  and  practice 
in  measurement  by  scale  drawings  and  the  use  of  triangles. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Introduction  to  problem  analysis  and  solution.    (Two  weeks.) 

Unit  Two — Methods  of  showing  number  relationships.    (Three  weeks.) 

Unit  Three — Simple  equations.     (Three  weeks.) 

Unit  Four — Measurement,  direct  and  indirect.     (Twelve  weeks.) 

III.  GENERAL  PROCEDURE: 

Begin  each  class  period  with  three-minute  exercise  for  accuracy  and 
speed  in  fundamentals.  See  Schorling  and  Clark,  II.,  pp.  14,  15,  32,  45, 
68,  79,  105,  123,  149,  171,  197,  224. 

UNIT  ONE — INTRODUCTION  TO  PKOBLEM  ANALYSIS  AND  SOLUTION. 

(Two  weeks.) 

1.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Extension  of  the  pupils'  "world  of  thought  and  interest." 

2.  Rationalizing  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  processes. 

3.  Increasing  skill  in  computation. 

4.  Development  of  judgment  and  independent  thinking. 

5.  Ability  to  estimate  results. 

TI.   DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedure  and  Materials 

A.  Method  of  attacking  a  problem.  Readings: 

Schorling  and  Clark,  II:  pp.  1-12. 

Barber,  I:  pp.  113-135;  II:  80-89,  120- 

127,  143. 

Breslich,  I:  pp.  253-260. 
Drushel  and  Withers,  I:  pp.  1-33. 
Gugle,  I:   pp.  7-50,  196-214;  II:  pp. 
134-136,  190-193,  196,  197,  274-294. 
Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  I:  pp.  15-31, 
177-192;  II:  pp.  33-45. 
Stone,  II:  pp.  1-18. 
Thorndike,  I:  pp.  32-38;  II:  pp.  66-73. 
Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  I:  pp.  99- 
100;  II:  pp.  141,  161. 
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1.  Six  steps. 

a.  Intelligent  reading  of  problem. 

b.  Deciding  what  is  to  be  found. 

c.  Noting   given    facts   and  any- 
missing  data. 

d.  Deciding  upon  necessary  opera- 
tions. 

e.  Estimation  of  results. 

f.  Solving  problem  and  checking 
result. 

Possible  types  of  problems. 

1.  With  all  data  given. 

a.  Practice    in    recognizing  this 
kind. 

2.  With  missing  data. 

a.  Practice    in    finding  missing 
data. 

3.  With  non-essentials. 

a.  Practice    in   recognizing  non- 
essentials. 

Problem  solving. 

1.  Practice  in  estimating  results. 

2.  Practice  in  solving  problems. 


Demonstrations : 

1.  Comparisons  of  various  solutions 
of  a  given  problem. 

2.  Choice   of  clearest   and  shortest 
solution. 

3.  InteHigil)le  oral  and  written  |)re- 
sentation. 


Projects : 

1.  Financing  school  paper. 

2.  Cost  of  curtains  for  school-room. 

3.  Cost    of    refinishing  school-room 
furniture. 

4.  Cost  of  replacing  broken  window. 

5.  Spending  student  body  funds  to 
best  advantage  of  school. 


UNIT  TWO — METHODS  OF  SHOWIXG  Xt  MBER  RELATIOXKHTPS. 

(Three  weeks.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Development  of  number  sense. 

2.  Increase  in  accuracy. 

3.  Skill  in  reading  and  making  tables  and  graphs. 

4.  Ability  to  change  rules  to  formulas,  to  tables,  to  graphs. 

5.  Knowledge  of  close  relations  between  mathematics  and  daily  life. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

Pour  means  of  showing  relations 
between  numbers. 


1.  Tables. 

a.  L^se. 

b.  Practice  in  reading. 
**c.  Practice  in  making. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Schorling  and  Clark,  II:  pp.  16-32. 
Barber,  I:  pp.  124-126;  II:  pp.  25-28, 
130-131.  133-134.  145-151,  157-159. 
Breslich,  I:  pp.  57-74.  205-210. 

Drushel  and  Withers,  I:  pp.  1-33;  II: 
62-72. 

Hamilton.  Bliss.  Kupfer.  II:  pp.  27-29. 
40,  196. 

Hart.  IT:  pp.  224-228. 

Stone,  II:  pp.  145-149. 

Thorndike.  II:  pp.  40.  41. 

Went  worth.  Smith.  Brown.  II:  pp. 
72-74. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Illustrate  building  of  tables. 

2.  Illustrate  derivation  of  formulas. 

3.  Illustrate  line  graphs  by  drawing 
on  board  and  use  of  graph  charts. 
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**2.  Arithmetic  rules, 

a.  Relation  to  tables. 

b.  Practice  in  making  rules  from 
tables. 

**3.  Formulas. 

a.  Relation  to  rules  and  tables. 

b.  Advantages. 

c.  Practice   in   making  formulas 
from  rules. 

4.  Line  graphs. 

**a.  Relation    to    formulas,  rules, 
tables. 

b.  Advantages. 

c.  Practice  in  reading. 
**d.  Practice  in  making. 

1.  Necessary  steps. 

a.  Making  table. 

b.  Locating  points  on  graph 
paper. 

c.  Connecting  points. 

d.  Checking. 


Projects: 

1.  Collect  and  study  table  and  graph 
found  in  newspapers,  etc. 

2.  Investigate  formulas  used  in  mt 
chanics,  shop,  general  science,  et( 

**3.  Original  graphs  of  school  or  clas  i 
activities.  j 

a.  Attendance  by  day  or  week. 

b.  Tardiness. 

c.  Character  ratings  of  pupils. 

d.  Individual  improvement.  1 

4.  Business  graphs.  \ 

a.  Prices  of  various  commodities 
by  years,  etc.  ' 

b.  Growth  of  savings  deposits  ii] 
banks,  etc.  \ 

Review: 

Estimating  results  of  problems. 


UNIT  THREE — SIMPLE  EQUATIONS,.     (Three  weeks.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Familiarity  with  use  of  letters  to  represent  numbers. 

2.  Ability  to  change  word  statements  into  equations. 

3.  Skill  in  solving  simple  equations  by  use  of  axioms. 


II.   DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Equations. 


1.  Formed  from  word  statements. 

2.  Definition. 

3.  Solution. 

a.  By  intuition,  e.g.,  what  number 
added  to  5  makes  8? 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Barber:  Teaching  J.  H.  S.  Math.,  pp, 
98-101. 

Schoriing  and  Clark,  II:  pp.  33-45. 
Barber,  I:  pp.  141-150;  II:  pp.  28-35, 
65,  105,  137-143. 

Breslich,  I:  pp.  68-74,  235-245;  II:  pp. 
139-142. 

Drushel  and  Withers,  I:  pp.  21-27; 
II:  pp.  65-68. 

Gugle,  II:  pp.  92,  243,  248,  264. 
Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  I:   p.  47; 
II:  pp.  1-14,  17-19,  50. 
Hart,  II:  pp.  12-22. 
Stone,  II:  pp.  27-42,  81,  82. 
Thorndike,  II:  pp.  119-128. 
Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  II:  pp. 
37-60. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Use  of  Harvard  scale  or  balance. 
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**b.  By  axioms. 


2.  Form  to  be  used  in  solving  equa- 


1  Siihtrfl  otion 

tions: 

z.  jJivision. 

X     0  i 

3.  Addition. 

Subtract  5, 

x=2 

4.  Multiplication. 

b. 

3x=9 

Practice  in  solving  with  each. 

LJ I  \  Kia    U>  Of 

X  o 

c. 

X— 5=2 

Add  5, 

x=7 

d. 

X 

Multiply  by 

3,  x=3 

Projects: 

1.  Making  up  simple  problems  and 
expressing  them  in  equations. 

Review: 

Problem  analysis  and  solution. 


NIT  FOUR — MEAStREMEXT,  DIRECT  AXD  IXDIRECT.  (Twelve  weeks.) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 
A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Familiarity  with  simple  geometric  terms  and  rules. 

2.  Knowledge  of  practical  uses  of  geometry. 

3.  Accuracy  in  measuring  lines  and  angles. 

4.  Ability  to  find  square  root  by  method  of  averages. 

5.  Skill  in  finding  unknown  distances  hy  constructing  triangles,  scale 
drawings,  using  tangent  relation  or  rule  of  Pythagoras. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
Two  kinds  of  measurement. 


1.  Direct,  using  ruler  or  tape  line. 

2.  Indirect. 

a.  Examples  when  direct  meas- 
urement not  possible,  e.g.,  dis- 
tance across  lake,  height  of 
tree,  etc. 

Ways  of  measuring  unknown  dis- 
tances. 

1.  By  similar  triangles, 
a.  Definition. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Schorling  and  Clark,  II:  pp.  48-105. 
Barber,  II:  pp.  12-14,  79,  80,  103-119; 
I:  97-100. 
Breslich,  I:  p.  107. 
Drushel  and  Withers,  II:  pp.  43-61. 
Gugle,  II:  pp.  19-30,  60-68.  94,  95,  136- 
141,  145-150.  199,  200,  225,  228,  229, 
234,  253,  268. 

Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  II:  pp.  55- 
62,  65-68. 

Hart,  I:  pp.  155-162,  222-223,  228-232. 
Stone,  II:  pp.  72-102. 
Thorndike,  II:  pp.  83-86. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Blackboard  drawings  to  illustrate 
all  topics. 

2.  Architects'  drawings  to  show  class. 


Projects: 

1.  Find  diagonal  distance  across  play- 
ground by  similar  triangles. 

2.  Cut  out  copies  of  same  triangle  to 
prove  them  congruent. 
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b.  Important  relations  of  similar 
triangles, 

c.  Construction. 

1.  Making  two  angles  of  one 
triangle  equal  to  two  angles 
of  another, 
*2.  Making  ratio  of  one  pair  of 
corresponding  sides  equal  to 
ratio  of  another  pair  of  cor- 
responding sides  and  the  in- 
cluded angles  equal. 

d.  Use    of    similar    triangles  in 
indirect  measarement, 

1.  Importance  of  this. 

2.  Practice  in  solution. 

2.  By  congruent  triangles. 

a.  Definition. 

b.  Construction, 

1.  Making  two  angles  and  in- 
cluded side  of  one  equal  to 
corresponding  parts  of  other. 

2.  Making  two  sides  and  in- 
cluded angle  of  one  equal  to 
corresponding  parts  of  other. 

c.  Use  in  indirect  measurement. 

1.  Importance. 

2.  Practice. 

3.  By  scale  drawings, 

a.  Necessary     direct  measure- 
ments. 

b.  Construction  of. 

c.  Use  in  indirect  measurement. 

d.  Advantages. 

4.  By  right  triangle, 
a.  Definition. 

**b.  The  tangent  relation. 

1.  Definition  of  tangent. 

2.  Use  of,  in  indirect  measure- 
ment, 

3.  Practice  in  reading  table  of 
tangents. 

4.  Practice  in  solving  unknown 
distances  by  use  of  tangent. 

5.  Advantages  of  tangent 
method  over  scale  drawing. 

Rule  of  Pythagoras, 

1.  Construct  squares  on  sides  of 
right  triangle  to  deduce  rule. 

2.  Use  in  finding  unknown  dis- 
tances. 

a.  Method  of  finding  square 
root — (method  of  aver- 
ages). 

•  b.  Practice  in  getting  square 
root. 


3.  Compute   heights    by  measurin 
shadows. 

Review: 

1.  Ratio. 

2.  Solution  of  fractional  equations. 
Project: 

Measurement  as  used  in  buying  am 
selling  lumber.  (Schorling  and  Clart 
II:  p.  62.) 


Projects: 

1.  Make  scale  drawing  of  room  a 
home,  at  school,  etc. 

2.  Managing  taxicab  business  (to  re 
view)  Schorling  and  Clark,  II 
p.  75. 

3.  Reading"  gas  meter. 
Schorling  and  Clark,  II:  p,  76. 
Thorndike,  II:  p.  83. 

Taylor  and  Allen,  II:  p.  57. 

4.  Cost  of  running  school  (to  review) 
Schorling  and  Clark,  II:  p.  96. 

5.  Reading  electric  meter.  Schorling 
and  Clark,  II:  p.  98. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Give  story  of  Pythagoras. 

2.  Show  how  to  make  right  triangle 
and  solve  for  unknown  side. 

3.  Give  ptipils  table  of  squares  sucli 
as      1—  4—  9—16; 

25—36—49—64, 
etc. 
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c.  Practice  in  solving  for  vari- 
ous sides  of  a  right  tri- 
angle, and  applying  to  real 
PVoblems. 

3.  Advantages  of  rule  of  Pytha- 
goras. 

Bibliof^raphy. 
i.   References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

Schorling,  R.,  and  Clark,  J.  R.:  Modern  Mathematics,  Eighth  School  Year, 
1924,  World  Book  Co.  (Referred  to  as  Schorling  and  Clark,  11.)  pp. 
1-105. 

II.   References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Barber,  H.  C:  Teaching  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  192  4,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.    pp.  1-101. 

2.  Barber,  H.  C,  assisted  by  Connelly,  H.  M.,  and  Karlson,  E.  V.:  Junior 
High  School  Mathematics,  Seventh  School  Year,  1927,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     (Referred  to  as  Barber,  I.)     pp.  97-100,  113-135,  141-150. 

3.  Barber,  H.  C,  assisted  by  Connelly,  H.  M.,  and  Karlson,  E.  V.:  Junior 
High  School  Mathematics,  Eighth  School  Year,  1927,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.  (Referred  to  as  Barber,  II.)  pp.  12-14,  25-58,  65,  79-S9,  103-119, 
120-127,  130-134,  137-151,  157-159. 

4.  Breslich,  E.  R.:  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  One,  1925,  Macmillan  Co. 
(Referred  to  as  Breslich,  I.)    pp.  57-74,  107,  205-210,  235-245,  253-260. 

5.  Breslich,  E.  R.:  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  1925.  Macmillan  Co. 
(Referred  to  as  Breslich,  II.)     pp.  139-142 

6.  Drushel,  J.  A.,  and  Withers,  J.  W.:  Junior  High  School  Mathematical 
Essentials,  Seventh  School  Year,  1924,  Lyons  and  Carnahan.  (Referred 
to  as  Drushel  and  W^ithers,  I.)    pp.  1-33. 

7.  Drushel,  J.  A.,  and  Withers,  J.  W. :  Junior  High  School  Mathematical 
Essentials,  Eighth  School  Year,  1924,  Lyons  and  Carnahan.  (Referred 
to  as  Drushel  and  Withers,  II.)     pp.  43-72. 

8.  Gugle,  M.:  Modern  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  One,  1920,  Gregg  Pub- 
lishing Co.  (Referred  to  as  Gugle,  I.)  pp.  2-4,  7-50,  74,  75,  101-104, 
196-214. 

9.  Gugle,  M.:  Modern  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  1926,  Gregg  Pub- 
lishing Co.  (Referred  to  as  Gugle,  II.)  pp.  19-30,  60-68,  92-95,  134-141, 
145-150,  190-193,  196-200,  225,  228,  229,  234,  243,  248,  264,  274-294. 

10.  Hamilton,  S.,  Bliss,  R.  P.,  and  Kupfer  L. :  Essentials  of  Junior  High 
School  Mathematics,  Book  One,  1927,  American  Book  Co.  (Referred  to  as 
Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  I.)     pp.  15-31,  47,  177-192. 

11.  Hamilton,  S.,  Bliss,  R.  P.,  and  Kupfer,  L.:  Essentials  of  Junior  High 
School  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  1927,  American  Book  Co.  (Referred  to 
as  Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  II.)  pp.  1-14,  17-19,  27-29,  33-45,  50,  55-62, 
65-68,  196. 

12.  Hart,  W.  W.:  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  1922,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.    (Referred  to  as  Hart,  II.)    pp.  12-22,  155-162,  222-232. 

13.  Stone,  J.  C:  The  New  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  1926,  Benj.  H.  Sanborn 
&  Co.     (Referred  to  as  Stone,  II.)     pp.  1-18,  27-42,  72-102,  145-149. 

14.  Thorndike,  E.  L. :  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  One,  1925, 
Rand  McNally  &  Co.     (Referred  to  as  Thorndike,  I.)     pp.  3  2-3  8. 

to.  Thorndike,  E.  L.:  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  1925, 
Rand  McXally  &  Co.  (Referred  to  as  Thorndike,  II.)  pp.  40-41,  66-73, 
83-86,  119-128. 
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16.  Wentworth,  G.,  Smith,  D.  E.,  and  Brown,  J.  C:  Junior  High  School 
Mathematics,  Book  One,  Revised  Edition,  1925,  Ginn  &  Co.  (Referred 
to  as  Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  I.)     pp.  99-100, 

17.  Wentworth,  G.,  Smith,  D.  E.,  and  Brown,  J.  C.:  Junior  High  School 
Mathematics,  Book  Two,  Revised  Edition,  192  5,  Ginn  &  Co.  (Referred 
to  as  Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  II.)     pp.  37-60,  72-74,  141,  161. 

III.  Tests  for  Improving  Accuracy  in  Fundamentals. 

Schorling,  R.,  and  Clark,  J.  R. :  Modern  Mathematics,  Eighth  School  Year 
1924,  World  Book  Co.  pp.  14,  15,  32,  45,  68,  79,  105,  123,  149,  171, 
197,  224. 


GRADE  HIGH  EIGHT. 

I.     GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 


Increase  of  speed  in  computation  by  using  short  cut;^,  knowledge  of 
interest,  discount,  investments,  insurance  and  taxes,  together  with  skill 
in  computing;  and,  if  time  permits,  enlargement  of  pupils'  number  system 
by  introduction  of  the  negative  number. 

II.   GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Fractions  and  short  cuts  in  computation.     (Pour  weeks.) 

Unit  Two — Interest  and  discount.     (Eight  weeks.) 

Unit  Three — Investments.  (Two  weeks.) 

Unit  Four — Insurance  and  taxes.     (Four  weeks.) 

Unit  Five — Introduction  to  signed  numbers.     (Two  weeks.) 

IIL  GENERAL  PROCEDURE: 

Three  times  a  week,  begin,  class  period  with  a  five-minute  drill  in  funda- 
mentals. See  Fowlkes-Goff :  Practice  Tests  in  Arithmetic.  Lessons  51-100. 


UNIT  ONE — FRACTIONS  AND  SHORT  CUTS  IN  COMPUTATION. 

(Four  weeks.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Definite  understanding  of  meaning  of  a  fraction. 

2.  Ability  to  use  short  cuts  in  computing. 

3.  Skill  in  short  cuts  used  in  business. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Fractions. 


1.  Meaning  of. 

2.  Parts. 

a.  Numerator. 

b.  Denominator. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Schorling  and  Clark,  II:  pp.  106-121. 

Barber,  I:  pp.  41-44. 

Breslich,  I:  p.  30;  II:  pp.  228-243. 

Gugle,  I:  pp.  1-50. 

Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  I:  pp.  48-51, 

55-56;  II:  pp.  203,  204. 

Hart,  I:  pp.  15-30. 

Thorndike,  I:  pp.  12-14,  25;  II:  p.  9. 

Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  I:  pp.  66- 

67,  103-104;  II:  pp.  143-147. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Illustrate  equivalent  fractions  by 
ruler. 

2.  Illustrate  by  drawings. 
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3.  Kinds. 

a.  Simple. 

b.  Improper. 

1.  Mixed  numbers. 

4.  Changing  to  equivalent  fractions. 

a.  Multiply  both  numerator  and 
denominator  by  same  number. 

b.  Divide  both  numerator  and  de- 
nominator by  same  number. 

5.  Effect  on  fraction  of  adding  same 
number  to  numerator  and  denom- 
inator. 

6.  Effect  of  subtracting  number 
from  numerator  and  denominator. 

Short  cuts  in  computation. 

1.  To  multiply  by  10,  100,  1000,  etc. 

a.  Integers  (add  zeros). 

b.  Decimals.     (Change  decimal 
point  to  right.) 

2.  To  divide  by  10,  100,  etc. 

3.  To  multiply  by  16  2/3,  33  1/3, 
66  2/3,  etc. 

4.  Use  of  fractional  parts  of  a  hun- 
dred for  quick  computation  of 
costs. 


Projects: 

1.  Lists  of  various  kinds  of  fractions. 

2.  Lists  showing  equivalent  fractions. 

3.  Tabulate  important  fractional 
parts  of  a  hundred. 

4.  Make  out  bills  for  goods  purchased 
using  short  cuts. 

5.  Review  per  cent  by  "safety  first" 
projects  such  as  Schorling  and 
Clark,  II:  pp.  116-117. 

6.  Review  board  feet,  etc.,  by  project 
Schorling  and  Clark,  II:  p.  118. 

Review : 

Fundamental  operations  with  frac- 
tions. 


UNIT  TWO — INTEREST  AND  DISCOUNT.     (Eight  weeks.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Knowledge  of  applications  of  Interest  and  discount  to  affairs  of 
every-day  business  life. 

2.  Skill  in  computing  discount  and  simple  interest  for  days,  months, 
years. 

3.  Ability  to  read  interest  graphs  and  tables. 

4.  Knowledge  of  promissory"  notes. 

5.  Habits  of  thrift. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  Simple  interest. 


1.  What  it  is. 

2.  Reasons  for  it. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Schorling  and  Clark.  II:  pp.  124-148. 
Barber,  II:  pp.  58,  74,  200-201. 
Breslich,  II:  pp.  153.  244-247. 
Gugle,  I:  pp.  65-69.  104-132. 
Hamilton,  Bliss.  Kupfer,  II:  pp.  145- 
149. 

Hart,  II:  pp.  101-104. 
Stone,  II:  pp.  172-176. 
Thorndike,  II:  pp.  13-21. 
Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown.  II:  pp. 
72,  172-179. 

Demonstrations: 
1.  Show  interest  tables. 
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3.  Practice  in  finding. 

a.  By  formula. 

b.  From  graphs. 

c.  Reading  interest  tables. 

B,  Promissory  notes. 

1.  Reasons  for. 

2.  Characteristics  of. 

3.  Kinds. 

4.  Practice  in  making. 

5.  Computing  interest  on  notes. 

a.  Use  of  "day"  table. 

6.  Discount. 

a.  Why  notes  are  discounted,  and 
by  whom. 

b.  Practice  in  computing. 

C.  Savings  accounts. 


1.  How  to  start  one. 
**2.  Practice  in  balancing  accounts. 

3.  Compound  interest. 

a.  Define. 

b.  Advantages. 

c.  Tables. 

1.  Practice  in  reading. 

2.  Practice    in    computing  by 
means  of 

d.  Graphs. 

1.  Practice  in  reading. 


2.  Show  promissory  notes. 

Projects:  ill 

1.  Secure  and  fiFl  out  blanks  for 
promissory  notes. 

2.  Secure  books  of  interest  tables. 

3.  Dramatize  procedure  of  discount 
ing  note  at  bank. 

4.  Work  problems  to  show  advan 
ages  or  disadvantages  of  buyi 
on  installment  plan. 

Readings: 

Schorling  and  Clark,  11:  pp.  150-1( 

Barber,  II:  pp.  197-205. 

Breslich,  II:  pp.  208-212. 

Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  I:  pp.  106- 
108;  II:  pp.  139-142. 

Stone,  II:  pp.  190-196. 

Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  II:  pp. 
163-169. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  on  blackboard  or  otherwise, 
a  real  or  fictitious  savings  account. 

2.  Show  tables  of  compound  interest. 

3.  Illustrate  by  graphs  or  otherwise 
difference  between  simple  and 
compound  interest. 

Projects: 

*1.  Copy  and  balance  a  savings  ac- 
count. 

2.  Dramatize  procedure  at  a  savings 
bank. 

3.  Collect  data  to  show  advantages  of 
investing  in  an  education. 

**4.  Draw  graphs  for  simple  and  com- 
pound interest  at  6  per  cent. 

Review: 

Short  cuts  in  computation. 


(Two  weeks.) 


UNIT  THREE — INVESTMENTS. 
I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Ability  to  judge  investments. 

2.  Some  knowledge  of  corporations. 

3.  Ability  to  read  stock  market  reports. 

4.  Skill  in  simple  computations  pertaining  to  investments. 
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II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Advantages  of  investing  money. 


B.  Kinds  of  investments. 

1.  Real  estate  mortgages. 

a.  Description. 

b.  Conditions  under  which  made. 

c.  Advantages. 

**d.  Practice  in  computing  interest 
on  and  income  from. 

2.  Stocks. 

a.  How  issued. 

1.  Nature  of  corporation. 

b.  Kinds. 

c.  How  bought. 

**d.  Practice  computing  incomes 
from. 

e.  Reading  market  reports. 

f.  Criteria  of  judgment. 

3.  Bonds. 

a.  Definition. 

b.  Comparison    with  promissory 
notes  and  stocks. 

c.  Kinds. 

d.  Criteria  of  judgment. 

**e.  Practice  in  computing  price. 

C.  Ways  of  paying  obligations. 

1.  Checks. 

a.  Personal. 

b.  Certified. 

2.  Money  orders. 

3.  Drafts. 

i.  Letters  of  credit. 

5.  Travelers'  checks. 

6.  Foreign  money.  Par  and  market 
value  of  pound,  mark,  franc,  lira, 
peseta,  peso. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings : 

Schorling  and  Clark.  II:  pp.  172-193. 

Barber,  II:  pp.  208-209. 

Breslich,  II:  pp.  217-227. 

Gugle,  I:  pp.  69-73. 

Harrjilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  II:  pp.  152- 
170. 

Hart,  II:  pp.  115-139. 
Stone,  II:  pp.  197-219. 
Thorndike,  II:  pp.  26,  39. 
Wentworth,  Smith.  Brown,  II:  pp. 
170-171,  189-214. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  mortgage  blanks,  stock  cer- 
tificates, bonds,  money  order 
blanks,  checks,  foreign  money,  etc. 

Projects: 

1.  Bring  specimens  of  mortgage 
blanks,  stock  certificates,  bonds. 

2.  Collect  stock  market  reports  from 
newspapers. 

3.  Bring  to  class  list  of  prices  of 
Liberty  Bonds  (from  newspapers). 

4.  Collect  material  about  bonds  on 
new  school,  etc. 


5.  Collect  blank  checks  to  fill  out  in 

class. 

6.  Bring  money  order  applications  to 
make  out  in  class. 

7.  Get  specimens  of  travelers*  checks. 

8.  Work  problems  in  changing  for- 
eign money  to  American  and  vice 
versa. 

Review: 
Interest. 


UNIT  FOUR — INSURANCE  AND  TAXES.     (Four  weeks.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Familiarity  with  various  kinds  of  insurance  and  their  importance. 

2.  Appreciation  of  group  action  in  insurance. 
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3.   Understanding  of  rates,  insured  valuation,  premiums,  etc.,  and 
skill  in  computation. 

.4.    Knowledge  of  necessity  and  benefits  of  taxation. 

5.  Ability  to  compute  taxes  on  property. 

6.  Stimulation  of  good  citizenship. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  Kinds  of  insurance. 


1.  Fire  insurance. 

a.  Need  of  this. 

b.  Examination  of  policy. 

c.  Why  rates  differ, 

d.  Practice  computing  premiums. 

2.  Life  insurance. 

a.  Kinds. 

1.  Ordinary  life. 

a.  Advantages. 

b.  Rates. 

2.  Endowment. 

a.  Advantages. 

b.  Rates. 

3.  Limited  payment  life, 
a.  Advantages. 

4.  Income  insurance. 

b.  Advantages. 

3.  Accident  insurance. 

a.  Kinds. 

1.  Personal. 

2.  Automobile. 

b.  Advantages. 

B.  Taxes. 

1.  Need  for. 

2.  Kinds. 

a.  City,  state  and  county. 

b.  Property  tax. 

1.  Real  estate. 

2.  Personal. 

3.  Computation  of  assessed  val- 
uation. 

4.  Comi)utation  of  taxes. 

c.  National  income  tax. 

1.  Who  pays,  and  how  much. 
**2.  Practice  in  computing. 

d.  Tariff  or  duty. 

1.  Kinds. 

2.  Who  pays. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Schorling  and  Clark,  II:  pp.  198-219. 

Barber,  II:  pp.  69-72,  210-220. 

Breslich,  II:  pp.  191-207,  210-212. 

Gugle,  I:  pp.  132-138. 

Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  II:  pp.  121 
138. 

Hart,  II:  pp.  62-90. 

Stone,  II:  pp.  220-243. 

Thorndike,  II:  pp.  41-44. 

Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  II:  pp 
215-232. 


1- 
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Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  blank  policies   of  various 
kinds. 

2.  Insurance  eliminates  risk. 
Projects: 

1.  Dramatize  an  incident  of  adjust- 
ment after  a  fire. 

2.  Dramatize  a  life  insurance  sale. 

3.  Collect  blank  policies. 

4.  List  advantages  of  all  kinds  of  in- 
surance. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Show    tax    notices,    income  tax 
blanks,  etc. 

Projects: 

**1.  Compute  taxes  on  real  estate,  on 
personal  effects,  on  certain  in- 
comes. 

2.  Collection  of  newspaper  clippings 
to  show  how  taxes  are  spent. 

3.  Collect  material  on  taxes  per  cap- 
ita in  different  countries. 

Review : 
Stocks  and  bonds. 
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**U]VIT  FIVE — INTRODUCTION  TO  SIGNED  NrMIJi:KS. 

(Two  weeks  or  less.) 
[.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Enlargement  of  the  pupil's  number  system. 

2.  Skill  in  fundamentals  with  signed  numbers. 

3.  Knowledge  of  practical  use  of  negative  number. 

IT.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  The  negative  number.  Readings: 

Schorling  and  Clark.  II:  pp.  226-2:]8. 
Breslich,  II:  pp.  112-115. 
Gugle,  III:  pp.  1-15. 
Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  II:  pp.  177- 
184. 

Hart,  II:  pp.  186-221. 
Stone,  II:  pp.  244-257. 
Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  II:  pp.  77- 
89. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Uses.  I  iihistrate  with  real  thermometer. 

a.  Thermometer.  2.  Blackboard    drawing    of  numl)er 

b.  Keeping  scores.  scale. 

c.  Naming  debts,  etc. 

2.  Addition  of  signed  numbers.  Projects: 

3.  Subtraction.  1.  Keep  score  of  game  with  signed 

4.  Multiplication.  numbers, 
a.  Law  of  signs.  2.  Collect  stock  reports  which  use 

5.  Division.  signed  numbers. 

a.  Law  of  signs.  3.  Collect  any  possible  grai)hs  wbicli 

show  negative  numbers. 

Bibliography. 
I.   References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

Schorling,  R.,  and  Clark,  J.  R.:  Modern  Mathematics,  Eighth  Scbool  Year. 
1924,  World  Book  Co.  pp.  106-241.  (Referred  to  as  Schorling  and 
Clark,  II.) 

II.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Barber,  H.  C:  Teaching  Junior  High  School  Mathematics.  See  Bibli- 
ography, Grade  Low  Eight. 

2.  Barber,  H.  C,  assisted  by  Connelly,  H.  M..  and  Karlson.  E.  V.:  Junior 
High  School  Mathematics,  Seventh  School  Year,  1927.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     (Referred  to  as  Barber,  I.)     pp.  41-44. 

3.  Barber,  H.  C,  assisted  by  Connelly,  H.  M.,  and  Karlson.  E.  V.:  Junior 
High  School  Mathematics,  Eighth  School  Year,  1927,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.    (Referred  to  as  Barber,  II.)     pp.  58,  69-78,  197-220. 

4.  Breslich,  E.  R.:  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  One,  1925,  Macmillan  Co. 
(Referred  to  as  Breslich,  I.)    p.  30. 

5.  Breslich,  E.  R.:  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  1925.  Macmillan  Co. 
(Referred  to  as  Breslich,  II.)     pp.  112-115,  153,  191-247. 

6.  Gugle,  M.:  Modern  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  One.  1920,  Gregg  Pub- 
lishing Co.     (Referred  to  as  Gugle,  I.)     pp.  1-50,  65-73,  104-13S. 
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7.  Gugle,  M.:  Modern  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  Three,  1920,  Gregg  Pub- 
lishing Co.    (Referred  to  as  Gugle,  III.)     pp.  1-15. 

S.Hamilton,  S.,  Bliss,  R.  P.,  and  Kupfer,  L.:  Essentials  of  Junior  High 
School  Mathematics,  Book  One,  1927,  American  Book  Co.  (Referred  to 
as  Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  I.)     pp.  48-51,  55,  56,  106-108. 

9.  Hamilton,  S.,  Bliss,  R.  P.,  and  Kupfer,  L.:  Essentials  of  Junior  High 
School  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  1927,  American  Book  Co.  (Referred  to 
as  Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  II.)    pp.  121-149,  152-170,  177-184,  203,  204. 

10.  Hart,  W.  W.:  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  One,  1921,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co,     (Referred  to  as  Hart,  I.)     pp.  15-30. 

11.  Hart,  W.  W.:  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  19  2  2,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.    (Referred  to  as  Hart,  II.)    pp.  59-90,  101-139,  186-221. 

12.  Stone,  J.  C:  The  New  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  1926,  Benj.  H.  Sanborn 
&  Co.  (Referred  to  as  Stone,  II.)  pp.  172-257.  || 

13.  Thorndike,  E.  L. :  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  One,  1925, 
Rand  McNally  &  Co.     (Referred  to  as  Thorndike,  I.)     pp.  12-14,  25. 

14.  Thorndike,  E.  L. :  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  1925, 
Rand  McNally  &  Co.     (Referred  to  as  Thorndike,  II.)     pp.  9-21,  26-44. 

15.  Wentworth,  G.,  Smith,  D.  E.,  and  Brown,  J,  C:  Junior  High  School 
Mathematics,  Book  One,  Revised  Edition,  1925,  Ginn  &  Co.  (Referred 
to  as  Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  I.)    pp.  66,  67,  103,  104. 

16.  Wentworth,  G.,  Smith,  D.  E.,  and  Brown,  J.  C:  Junior  High  School 
Mathematics,  Book  Two,  Revised  Edition,  1925,  Ginn  &  Co.  (Referred 
to  as  Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  II.)  pp.  72,  77-89,  143-147,  163-179, 
189-232. 


III.  Tests  for  Practice  in  Fundamentals. 

1.  Fowlkes,  J.  G.,  and  Goff,  T.  T. :    Practice  Tests  in  Arithmetic  for  Grades 
Seven,  Eight  and  Nine,  1925,  Macmillan  Co.    Lessons  51-100. 
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ALGEBRA 


GRADE  LOW  NINE. 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

Increased  facility  in  use  of  literal  and  signed  numbers,  in  manipulat  inc: 
formulas  and  simple  equations  to  solve  problems,  ability  to  perform 
rapidly  fundamental  operations  with  the  enlarged  numl)er  system, 
knowledge  of  special  products  and  skill  in  factoring. 

.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Literal  numbers,  negative  numbers,  formulas.  (Two  weeks.) 

Unit  Two — Addition  and  subtraction.  (Three  weeks.) 

Unit  Three — Simple  equations  and  problems.  (Four  weeks.) 

Unit  Four — Multiplication  and  division.  (Four  weeks.) 

Unit  Five — More  complicated  equations  and  problems.  (Two  weeks.) 

Unit  Six — Special  products  and  factoring.  (Five  weeks.) 

Begin  each  class  period  with  a  five-minute  drill  in  fundamentals.  Use 
Fowlkes-Goff  Practice  Tests  in  Arithmetic,  if  this  material  was  not 
finished  in  the  High  Eight  course.  See  also  Schorling  and  Clark: 
Exercises  for  Improving  Accuracy  in  Algebra.  Before  finishing  a  topic  use 
I  the  proper  test  in  Smith,  Reeve  and  Morss,  Exercises  and  Tests  in 
I   Algebra,  either  for  drill  or  measurement  of  pupils'  ability. 

CTNIT  ONE — LITERAL  XUIVIBERS,  NEGATTA  E  NUMBERS,  1  ORMUL.XS. 

(Two  weeks.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

j   A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.   Knowledge  of  meaning  of  common  algebraic  terms  and  syml)ols. 
'         2.   Understanding  of  negative  numbers. 
I         3.   Ability  to  read  and  use  simple  formulas. 

.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

.  Literal  numbers  in  algebraic   ex-  Readings: 
pressions.  Baker:  pp.  1-9,  15. 

Barber,  III:  pp.  1-4S. 

Drushel  and  Withers,  III:  pp.  1-15. 

Durell  and  Arnold:  pp.  1-27. 

Edgerton  and  Carpenter:  pp.  1-19, 

Gugle,  III:  pp.  1-3,  43-54. 

Hart,  III:  pp.  1-26. 

Hawkes,  Luby,  Touton:  pp.  1-21. 

Nyberg:  pp.  1-30. 

Schorling  and  Clark,  III:  pp.  .")-i6, 
68-73. 

Smith  and  Reeve:  pp.  1-34.  63-66. 
Thorndike,  III:  pp.  1-16. 
Wells  and  Hart:  pp.  1-20. 
Wentworth.  Smith.  Brown.  Ill:  pp 

35-54. 
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1.  Definition. 

2.  Uses. 

3.  Terms  used. 

a.  Quantity. 

1.  Literal. 

2.  Numerical. 

b.  Product. 

c.  Factor. 

d.  Monomial. 

e.  Polynomial. 

f.  Coefficient. 

g.  Equation. 

B.  New  ways  of  indicating  fundamental 
operations. 

1.  Multiplication. 

a.  The  dot:  a  b 

b.  Symbols  in  succession:  a  b 

c.  Parentheses:  (a)  (b) 

d.  Exponent:  a2 

2.  Division. 

a 

a.  The  fraction:  -r- 

b 

b.  The  colon:  a:b 

C.  The  Formula. 

1.  Definition:   A  rule  expressed  in 
symbols. 

2.  Use. 

8.  Problems  with  formulas. 

D.  Negative  numbers. 

1.  Meaning. 

a.  Extension  of  number  system. 

b.  Show  condition  of  oppositeness. 

2.  Use. 

a.  In  algebra. 

b.  In  daily  life. 

1.  Temperature  readings. 

2.  Showing  direction. 

3.  Showing  debts. 

4.  Keeping  score  in  games,  etc. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  short-hand  value  of  algebr 

2.  Make  meaning  of  all  symbols  ch 
with  illustrations  for  sake  of  futi 
explanations. 

Projects : 

1.  Find  algebraic  expressions 
magazines,  newspapers,  etc.,  f 
mulas  used, 

2.  Computation  from  formulas  uS' 
in  shop,  science,  etc. 

3.  Translate  sentences  into  algebrj 
symbols  and  vice  versa. 

4.  Make  formulas  to  fit  problems  a 
read  formulas  into  problems. 

5.  List  all  possible  ways  of  usil 
negative  numbers,  e.  g.,  north  a 
south  latitude,  etc. 

Tests: 

Smith,  Reeve,  Morss:  Tests  1-16. 


UNIT  TWO — ADDITION  AND  SUBTRACTION.  (Three  weeks.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 
A.   Attitudes,  Habits,  Skills. 

1.  Ability  to  add  and  subtract  signed  numbers  and  polynomials. 

2.  Ability  to  simplify  and  evaluate  algebraic  expressions. 
•  3.    Skill  in  checking  results  obtained  from  addition  or  subtractio 

IT.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Addition.  Readings: 

1.  Rules  for  adding  signed  numbers.  Baker:  pp.  15-32. 

a.  Two  positive.  Barber,  III:  pp.  120-124. 

b.  Two  negative.  Drushel  and  Withers,  III:  pp.  7-30. 

c.  One  positive  and  one  negative.  Durell  and  Arnold:  pp.  42-60. 
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d.  Several  positive  and  negative 
numbers. 

|2.  Adding  monomials. 

a.  Definition  of  like  terms. 

b.  Rule. 

3.  Adding  polynomials. 

I a.  Arrangement  of  terms, 
b.  Definition  of  coefficient, 
c.  Rule, 
d.  Check. 


J  Subtraction, 

1.  New  meaning  of  subtraction. 

2.  Rule  for  subtracting  signed  num- 
bers. 

3.  Subtracting  monomials. 

1,4.  Subtracting  polynomials. 

a.  Arrangement  of  terms. 

b.  Rule. 

c.  Check. 

d.  Use  of  parentheses. 


Edgerton  and  Carpenter:  pp.  19-5o. 
Gugle,  III:  pp.  3-15,  85-88. 
Hart,  III:  pp.  27-30,  35-51. 
Hawkes,  Luby,  Touton:  pp.  36-54. 
Nyberg:  pp.  31-38,  42-51,  64-69. 
Schorling  and  Clark,  III:  pp.  74-79, 
98-105. 

Smith  and  Reeve:  pp.  67-74. 

Thorndike,  III:  pp.  34-44. 

Wells  and  Hart:  pp.  31-55. 

Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  III:  pp. 
75-104. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  By  use  of  line  number  scale  show 
meaning  of  subtraction.  See  Schor- 
ling and  Clark,  III:  pp.  76,  77. 

Tests: 

Smith,  Reeve,  Morss:  Tests  45-52, 
61-68,  121-128,  131,  132. 


SIT  THREE — SIMPLE  EQUATIONS.  AND  PROBLEMS.    (Four  weeks.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Ability  to  solve  and  check  simple  equations. 

2.  Knowledge  of  use  of  axioms  in  solutions. 

3.  Greater  facility  in  manipulation  of  formulas. 

4.  Skill  in  use  of  equation  as  a  ready  tool  for  solving  problems. 

5.  Appreciation  of  utility  of  algebra. 


I  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
^i^ew  terms  used. 

1.  Identity. 

2.  Conditional  equation. 

3.  Literal  equation. 

1.  Root  of  an  equation. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Baker:  pp.  53-65. 

Barber,  III:  pp.  1-41. 

Breslich,  II:  pp.  139-152. 

Drushel  and  Withers,  II:  pp.  62-91. 

Durell  and  Arnold:   pp.  4-11,  14-16, 

31-33,  39-41,  61-69. 

Edgerton  and  Carpenter:  pp.  54-72. 

Gugle,  III:  pp.  55-73. 

Hart,  II:  pp.  182-185;  Hart.  Ill:  pp. 
88-100. 

Hawkes,  Luby,  Touton:  pp.  55-82. 
Nyberg:  pp.  17-22,  54-60,  75-82.  294- 
319. 

Schorling  and  Clark,  III:  pp.  27-43. 
Smith  and  Reeve:  pp.  109-152. 
Stone,  II:  pp.  19-45. 
Thorndike.  Ill:  p.  51. 
Wells  and  Hart:  pp.  103-117. 
Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  III:  pp. 
58-66,  105. 
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B.  Solution  of  equations. 

1.  Use  of  axioms. 

a.  Addition  axiom. 

b.  Subtraction  axiom. 

c.  Multiplication  axiom. 

d.  Division  axiom. 

2.  Transposition. 

a.  As  result  of  axioms. 

b.  Rule. 

3.  Checking. 

C.  Formulas. 

1.  Considered  as  equations. 

2.  Evaluation  of. 

D.  Equation    involving  trigonometric 
ratios. 

1.  Tangent. 

a.  Definition. 

b.  Use  of  tables. 

c.  Solution  of  equations  and  prob- 
lems involving 

2.  Sine  and  Cosine  a,  b,  c  as  above. 

E.  Graphing  simple  equation. 

P.  Solution  of  problems  by  means  of 
equations. 

1,  Steps  in  solution. 

a.  Read  problem  carefully  to  see 
what  is  known  and  what  is  to 
be  found. 

b.  Represent  the  unknowns  in 
terms  of  some  letter. 

c.  Write  equation  to  state  facts 
given. 

d.  Solve  equation. 

e.  Check  by  substituting  in  prob- 
lem the  value  found  for  un- 
known letter. 

2.  Advantages  of  algebraic  method. 


Demonstrations:  " 

1.  Show  comparison  between  eqi 
tion  and  balance. 

2.  Explain  object  of   solving  eqi 
tions. 

3.  Compare  arithmetic  and  algebra 
methods  of  solution. 


Projects : 

1.  Lists  of  problems  with  various  u 
knowns. 

2.  Collect  problems  from  daily  life. 


Tests 


Smith,  Reeve,  Morss:  Tests  17-1 
85,  86,  101,  102,  197,  198. 


UNIT  FOUR — MULTIPLICATION  AND  DIVISION.    (Four  weeks.) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 
A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills.: 

1.  Facility  in  multiplying  and  dividing  signed  numbers  and  pel 
nomials. 

2.  Understanding  of  first  two  laws  of  exponents. 


II.   DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
A.  Multiplication. 

1.  Monomials. 

a.  Signed  numbers. 
1.  Law  of  signs. 

b.  Powers. 

1.  Law  of  exponents. 

c.  Multiplying  by  zero. 

2.  Polynomial  by  monomial. 

3.  Polynomial  by  polynomial, 
a.  Arrangement  of  terms, 
ta.  Check. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 
Baker:  pp.  33-52. 
Barber,  III:  pp.  128-132,  148-150,  19 
198,  316-321. 
Breslich,  III:  pp.  39-46,  64,  65,  67,  68 
Drushel  and  Withers,  III:  pp.  30-i 
44-47,  59-68. 
Durell  and  Arnold:  pp.  39-41,  51-53. 
Edgerton  and  Carpenter:  pp.  73-102 
Gugle,  III:  pp.  15-30,  89-92. 
Hart,  III:  pp.  63-86. 
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4.  Use  of  parentheses. 


Hawkes,  Luby,  Touton:  pp.  90-98, 
108-123. 

Nyberg:  pp.  34-36,  39-41,  51-53,  69-72. 

Schorling  and  Clark,  III:  pp.  81-92, 
106-112. 

Smith  and  Reeve:  pp.  75-82. 

Thorndike,  III:  pp.  22-25,  30-32. 

Wells  and  Hart:  i)p.  74-102. 

Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  III:  pp. 
lOT-130. 


Division. 

1.  Monomials. 

a.  Signed  numbers. 
1.  Law  of  signs. 

b.  Powers. 

1.  Law  of  exponents. 

2.  Polynomial  by  monomial. 

3.  Polynomial  by  polynomial. 

a.  Arrangement. 

b.  Check. 


Demonstrations : 
1.  Show  all  possible  short  cuts. 

Tests: 

Smith,  Reeve,  Morss:  Tests 
69-72,  79-84,  133-136,  149-152. 


53-60, 


UNIT  FIVE — MORE  COMPLICATED  EQUATIONS  AND  PROBLEMS. 

(Two  weeks.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Added  skill  in  removing  parentheses. 

2.  Increased  ability  in  solving  linear  equations  in  one  unknown. 

3.  Facility  in  solving  practical  problems. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

Solution    of   simple   equations  by 
axioms  reviewed. 

Equations  containing  parentheses. 

1.  Kinds. 

a.  2x—  (x  — 1)  =5. 

b.  3  (X— 1)  (x+l)=rx(3x+4). 

2.  Rule  for  solving. 

a.  Clear  equation  of  parentheses 
by  performing  indicated  opera- 
tions. 

b.  Transpose  so  that  unknown 
terms  are  on  left,  known  terms 
are  on  right. 

c.  Collect  terms. 

d.  Divide  both  sides  by  coefficient 
of  unknown. 

Problems  involving  such  equations. 
See  D  of  Unit  III. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Baker:  pp.  65-77. 

Barber,  III:  pp.  42-72. 

Breslich,  II:  pp.  152-156. 

Drushel  and  Withers,  III:  pp.  38-42. 
47-48,  89. 

Durell  and  Arnold:  pp.  58-60.  70-75, 
87-90. 

Edgerton  and  Carpenter:  pp.  82-91. 

Gugle.  Ill:  See  Unit  III. 

Hart,  III:  See  Unit  III. 

Hawkes,  Luby.  Touton:  pp.  89.  99-107. 

Nyberg:  pp.  61-68,  83-104.  211-212. 

Smith  and  Reeve:  See  Unit  III. 

Thorndike,  III:  pp.  13-14. 

Wells  and  Hart:  See  Unit  III. 

Wentworth.  Smith.  Brown.  Ill:  pp. 

177-183. 

Tests: 

Smith,  Reeve,  Morss:  Tests  87-92, 
95,  96,  103-120,  129,  130. 
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UNIT  SIX — SPECIAL  PRODUCTS  AND  FACTORING.    (Five  weeks.) 


1.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES. 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Understanding  of  products  and  factors. 

2.  Ability  to  get  mentally  product  of  two  binomials. 

3.  Facility  in  recognizing  certain  products  and  giving  rapidly  the 
factors. 

4.  Ability  in  solving  equations  by  factoring  and  simple  problems 
involving  quadratic  equations  which  can  be  factored. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Ways  of  finding  products  by  in- 
spection. 

1.  "Cross-product"  method. 

a.  Analysis  of  rule. 

b.  Advantages. 

c.  Speed  in  using. 

d.  Recognition   of  trinomials  so 
formed. 

2.  Square  of  sum  of  two  numbers, 
a,  b,  c,  d,  as  above, 

3.  Square  of  difference  of  two  num- 
bers, a,  b,  c,  d,  as  above. 

4.  Product  of  sum  and  difference  of 
two  numbers,  a,  b,  c,  as  above, 
d.  Recognition    of   binomials  so 

formed. 

B.  Relations  between  products  and  fac- 
tors. 

C.  Rules  for  factoring. 

1.  Remove  common  monomial  fac- 
tor. 

2.  Factor  by  number  of  terms. 

a.  Two  terms. 

1.  Difference  of  two  squares, 
a.  How  recognized. 

i.  Sign  (— ). 

ii.  Exponents  divisible  by  2. 

iii.  Co-efficients  perfect 
squares. 

2.  Sum   or   difference    of  two 
cubes. 

a.  How  recognized. 

i.  Sign  (-f)  or  (— ). 

ii.  Exponents  divisible  by  3. 

iii.  Co-efficients  perfect 
cubes. 

b.  Three  terms. 

1.  Trinomial  squares, 
a.  How  recognized. 

i.  Signs  all  +  or  one  — . 
ii.  T  w  o  terms  perfect 
squares  and  middle  term 
(when  arranged)  equal  to 
twice  product  of  square 
roots. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Baker:  pp.  78-120. 

Barber,  III:  pp.  152-172. 

Breslich,  III:  pp.  84-86,  88-90,  92-93, 

101-107. 

Drushel  and  Withers,  III:  pp.  40, 
79-107. 

Durell  and  Arnold:  pp.  101-117,  140- 
156. 

Edgerton  and  Carpenter:  pp.  103-143. 
Gugle,  III:  pp.  25-35,  94-96. 
Hart,  III:  pp.  103-132,  270-275. 
Hawkes,  Luby,  Touton:  pp.  134-173. 
Nyberg:  pp.  182-215,  328-330. 
Schorling  and  Clark,  III:  pp.  119-139, 
295-297. 

Smith  and  Reeve:  pp.  175,  179-188. 
Thorndike,  III:  pp.  90-97.  ^ 
Wells  and  Hart:  pp.  118-147.  " 
Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  III:  pp. 
131-152.  ill 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Careful  analysis  of  different  forms 
to  be  factored. 

2,  Showing  parts  of  trinomial  square 
by  drawing  of  areas  of  square 
whose  side  is  (x  +  5). 


401 
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General  quadratic. 

a.  How  recognized. 
Form  ax:^  -f  bx  +  c. 

b.  "Cross-product"  method 
factoring. 


of 


*c.  Four  terms. 

1.  Factor  by  grouping. 

a.  Two-two. 

i.  Group   in   pairs    of  two 
each. 

b.  Three-one. 

i.  Three  grouped  first  as 
perfect  trinomial,  fourth 
is  by  itself. 

ii.  Recognized  by  positive 
signs  for  two  of  the  per- 
fect squares. 

c.  One-three. 

i.  One  comes  first,  three 
follow  as  perfect  trino- 
mial. 

ii.  Recognized  by  negative 
signs  for  two  of  the  per- 
fect squares. 

*d.  Six  terms. 

1.  Factor  by  grouping. 

a.  Two  perfect  trinomials. 

Uses  of  factoring. 

1.  In  reducing  fractions  to  lowest 
terms. 

2.  In  solving  quadratic  equations. 

a.  Rule. 

1.  Transpose  every  term  to  left 
member,  making  right  one 
zero. 

2.  Factor  left  member. 

3.  Set  each  factor  containing 
unknown  equal  to  zero,  and 
solve  resulting  equations. 

b.  Practice  in  solving. 

3.  Solution   of  problems  involving 
quadratics  that  can  be  factored. 


Projects: 

1.  List   polynomials   which   can  be 
factored  in  more  than  one  way. 

2.  Arrange  forms  in  order  of  diffi 
culty. 


Tests: 

Smith.  Reeve. 
99.  100,  137-148. 


Morss:   Tests  73-78. 


Bibliog:T*aphy. 
I.   References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

yberg,  J.  A.:    First  Course  in  Algebra,  192  4.  American  Book  Co..  pp.  1-104. 
182-215,  294-319.  32S-330. 

11.    References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Baker,  H.  B.:    First  Book  in  Algebra.  1924.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  pp.  1-120. 

2.  Barber,  H.  C:  Teaching  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  1924.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.    pp.  95-136. 

J.Barber,  H.  C:  Every-day  Algebra  for  the  Ninth  School  Year.  1925. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  (Referred  to  as  Barber.  III.)  pp.  1-72,  120-132. 
148-152,  172,  195-19S,  316-321. 

4.  Breslich,  E.  R.r  Junior  Mathematics.  Book  Two,  192.j.  Macmillan  Co. 
(Referred  to  as  Breslich,  II.)    pp.  139-156. 
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5.  Breslich,  E.  R.:  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  Three,  1926,  Macmillan 
(Referred  to  as  Breslich,  III.)    pp.  39-46,  64-68,  84-93,  101-107. 

6.  Drushel,  J.  A.,  and  Withers,  J.  W.:  Junior  High  School  Mathemat 
Essentials,  Eighth  School  Year,  1924,  Lyons  &  Carnahan.  (Referre( 
as  Drushel  and  Withers,  II.)  pp.  62-91. 

7.  Drushel,  J.  A.,  and  Withers,  J.  W. :  Junior  High  School  Mathemat 
Essentials,  Ninth  School  Year,  192  6,  Lyons  &  Carnahan.  (Referrec 
as  Drushel  and  Withers,  HI.)     pp.  1-48,  59-68,  79-107. 

8.  Durell,  F.,  and  Arnold,  E.  E.:  A  First  Book  in  Algebra,  Enlar 
Edition,  1924,  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.    pp.  1-33,  39-156. 

9.  Edgerton,  E.  I.,  and  Carpenter,  P.  A.:  A  First  Course  in  Algebra,  IJ 
Allyn  &  Bacon,  pp.  1-143. 

10.  Gugle,  M.:  Modern  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  Three,  1920,  Gregg  P 
lishing  Co.     (Referred  to  as  Gugle,  HI.)     pp.  1-35,  43-73,  89-96. 

11.  Hart,  W.  W.:  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  1922,  D. 
Heath  &  Co.     (Referred  to  as  Hart,  II.)     pp.  182-185. 

12.  Hart,  W.  W.:  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  Three,  1923,  D, 
Heath  &  Co.     (Referred  to  as  Hart,  III.)     pp.  1-132,  270-275. 

13.  Hawkes,  H.  E.,  Luby,  W.  A.,  and  Touton,  F.  C:  New  First  Course 
Algebra,  1926,  Ginn  &  Co.,  pp.  1-21,  32-173. 

14.  Nyberg,  J.  A.:  First  Course  in  Algebra,  1924,  American  Book! 
pp.  1-104,  182-212.  I 

15.  Schorling,  R.,  and  Clark,  J.  R.:  Modern  Algebra,  Ninth  School  Ye 
1924,  World  Book  Co.  (Referred  to  as  Schorling  and  Clark,  II 
pp.  5-16,  27-43,  68-92,  98-112,  119-139,  295-297. 

16.  Smith,  D.  E.,  and  Reeve,  W.  D.:  Essentials  of  Algebra,  Book  One,  19 
Ginn  &  Co.    pp.  1-34,  63-82,  109-152,  175,  179-188. 

17.  Thorndike,  E.  L. :  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  Three,  19. 
Rand  McNally  &  Co.  (Referred  to  as  Thorndike,  III.)  pp.  1-16,  22-; 
30-44,  51,  90-97. 

18.  Wells,  W.,  and  Hart,  W.  W. :  Modern  First  Year  Algebra,  1923,  D.  . 
Heath  &  Co.    pp.  1-147. 

19.  Wentworth,  G.,  Smith,  D.  E.,  and  Brown,  J.  C:  Junior  High  Sch( 
Mathematics,  Book  Three,  Revised  Edition,  1926,  Ginn  &  Co.  (Referr 
to  as  Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  III.)     pp.  35-66,  75-152,  177-183. 


ill.  Tests. 

1.  Fowlkes,  J.  G.,  and  Goff,  T.  T. :  Practice  Tests  in  Arithmetic  for  Grad 
Seven,  Eight,  and  Nine,  Revised  Edition,  1927,  Macmillan  Co.  Su 
pages  as  were  not  finished  in  Grade  High  Eight. 

2.  Schorling,  R.,  and  Clark,  J.  R. :     Exercises  for  Improving  Accuracy 
Algebra,  1926,  World  Book  Co.    pp.  1-33. 

8.  Smith,  D.  E.,  Reeve,  W.  D.,  and  Morss,  E.  L.:     Exercises  and  Tests 
Algebra,  1926,  Ginn  &  Co.    Tests  1-36,  45-92,  95-96,  99-152. 


GRADE  HIGH  NINE. 

T.     GENERAL  OBJECTIVE. 

Skill  in  performing  fundamental  operations  with  fractions,  in  solvir 
fractional,  quadratic,  and  simultaneous  linear  equations,  facility  in  ui 
of  roots  and  powers,  and  development  of  further  power  to  solve  practici 
problems. 


GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Fractions  and  fractional  equations.  (Six  weeks.) 
Unit  Two — Simultaneous  linear  equations.  (Four  weeks.) 
Unit  Three — Roots,  powers,  and  exponents.  (Five  weeks.) 
Unit  Four — Quadratic  equations.  (Five  weeks.) 

GENERAL  PROCEDURE: 

Begin  each  class  period  with  a  five-minute  drill  in  fundamentals,  or  ii. 
review  of  other  important  algebraic  skills.     See  Schorling  and  Clark 
Exercises  for  Improving  Accuracy  in  Algebra.    Before  finishing  a  topic, 
use  the  proper  tests  in  Smith,  Reeve  and  Morss,  Exercises  and  Tests  in 
Algebra. 


IT  OXE — FRACTIONS  AND  FRACTIONAL  EQUATIONS.     (Six  weeks.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES. 
A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Skill  in  performing  fundamental  operations  with  fractions. 

2.  Appreciation  of  utility  of  factoring  in  obtaining  least  common 
multiple. 

3.  Fixation  of  laws  of  signs. 

4.  Further  skill  in  manipulating  formulas. 

5.  Ability  to  solve  fractional  equations  and  practical  problems  by 
means  of  them. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

Need  and  meaning  of  fractions. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings : 

Baker:  pp.  121-178. 

Barber,  III:  pp.  73-78,  133-134,  197. 

Breslich,  III:  pp.  81-114,  171-173. 

Drushel  and  Withers,  III:  pp.  lOS-136. 

Durrell  and  Arnold:  pp.  160-216. 

Edgerton  and  Carpenter:  pp.  144-198. 

Gugle,  III:  pp.  102-123. 

Hart,  III:  pp.  141-190. 

Hawkes,  Luby.  Touton:  pp.  182-214. 

Nyberg:  pp.  105-125.  247-293. 

Schorling  and  Clark.  Ill:  pp.  166-204. 

Smith  and  Reeve:  pp.  203-232.  119. 
120. 

Thorndike,  III:  pp.  64-68,  98-115. 
Wells  and  Hart:  pp.  156-186,  186-207. 
Wentworth,  Smith.  Brown,  III:  pi). 


Changing  their  form  without  chang- 
ing value. 

1.  Multiplying   numerator   and  de- 
nominator by  same  expression. 

2.  Dividing  numerator  and  denom- 
inator by  same  expression. 

3.  Changing  fractions  to  equivalent 
ones  with  common  denominator. 

4.  Manipulating  the  signs  of  a  frac- 
tion. 

a.  Every  fraction  has  3  signs. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Blackboard  demonstrations  of  all 
processes  mentioned. 

2.  Emphasize  necessity  of  knowledge 
of  fractions  for  solution  of  prac- 
tical problems. 
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b.  Changing  two  signs  does  not 
change  value  of  fraction. 

C.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  frac- 
tions. 

Note:  In  practice  work  include 
scientific  formulas  contain- 
ing fractions.  See  Edgerton 
and  Carpenter:  pp.  66,  189; 
Schorling  and  Clark,  III:  p. 
176. 

D.  Multiplication  of  fractions. 

E.  Division. 

Note:  D  and  E.  may  be  taught  be- 
fore C. 

F.  Complex  fractions. 

1.  Reduce  to  simple  by  performing 
indicated  operations. 

G.  Fractions  in  equations. 

1.  Solving  equations  with  monomials 
in  denominators. 

2.  With  polynomials  in  denomina- 
tors. 

H.  Solution  and  checking  of  practical 
problems  by  means  of  fractional 
equations. 

I.  Literal  equations. 


I. 


Projects: 

1.  Make  up  problems  involving  frai 
tional  equations. 

Tests: 

•  Smith,  Reeve,  Morss:  Tests  93 
94,  97,  98,  153-178,  1T9,  180,  181,  182 
183-190,  191,  192. 


UNIT  TWO — SIMULTANEOUS  LINEAR  EQUATIONS.    (Four  weeks.) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills.  1 

1.  Appreciation  of  graph  as  picture  of  equation.  , 

2.  Accuracy  and  speed  in  solving  simultaneous  linear  equations  by] 
graphing,  or  elimination. 

3.  Ability  to  solve  problems  involving  linear  equations. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Equations  with  two  variables. 

1.  One   equation   alone   cannot  be 
solved. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Baker:  pp.  179-208,  219-225. 
Barber,  III:  pp.  105-110,  116-120,  124- 
127. 

Breslich,  III:  pp.  157-175. 
Drushel  and  Withers,  III:  pp.  143-182. 
Durrell    and    Arnold:    pp.  217-241, 
246-251. 

Edgerton  and  Carpenter:  pp.  282-331. 

Gugle,  III:  pp.  124-137. 

Hart,  III:  pp.  208-233. 

Hawkes,  Luby,  Touton:  pp.  252-284. 
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2.  Two  equations,  simultaneous. 

a.  Methods  of  solving. 

1.  Graph. 

Note:  Give  some  examples  of 
inconsistent  and  inde- 
terminate equations. 

2.  Elimination. 

a.  Addition  or  subtraction. 

b.  Substitution. 

c.  Comparison  of  a  and  b.  and 
practice  in  judging  which 
to  use. 

b.  Comparison  of  1  and  2. 

F  Problems  solved  by  simultaneous 
linear  equations. 


Nyberg:  pp.  138-169. 

Schorling  and  Clark,  III:  pp.  205-224. 

Smith  and  Reeve:  pp.  291-304. 

Thorndike.  Ill;  pp.  192-199. 

Wells  and  Hart:  pp.  220-247. 

Wentwortli,  Smith,  Brown,  III:  pp. 
195-208. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Blackboard    illustrations    of  all 
methods. 

2.  Graph  charts.   See  bibliography. 

Projects: 

1.  Make  up  problems  involving  simul- 
taneous linear  equations. 

Tests: 

Smith,  Reeve,  Morss:  Tests  199-206. 


UXIT  THREE — ROOTS,  POWERS  AND  EXPONENTS.    (Five  weeks.) 

[   SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 
A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Knowledge   of   meaning   of   roots,   powers,    indices,  exponents, 
radicals. 

2.  Skill  in  finding  exact  square  roots  by  table,  graph  and  division. 

3.  Ability  to  change  fractional  exponents  to  radicals  and  vice  versa. 

4.  Facility  in  reducing  radicals,  and  in  performing  fundamental 
operations  with  them. 

[  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

i  Discussion  of  terms  root,  power,  Readings: 

radical,  radical  sign,  index,  expo-  Baker:  pp.  226-254. 

Barker,  III:  pp.  299.  316-319,  321,  322. 

Breslich,  III:  pp.  176-195. 

Drushel  and  Withers,  III:  pp.  183-215. 

Durrell  and  Arnold:  pp.  257-292. 

Edgerton  and  Carpenter:  pp.  221-261. 

Gugle,  III:  pp.  143,  189-200. 

Hart.  Ill:  pp.  234-244. 

Hawkes,  Luby,  Touton:  pp.  291-295. 
302-324. 

Nyberg:  pp.  216-231,  320-327. 
Schorling  and  Clark,  III:  pp.  259-282. 
Smith  and  Reeve:  pp.  311-335. 
Thorndike,  III:  pp.  132-147. 
W^ells  and  Hart:  pp.  248-259. 
Wentworth.  Smith.  Brown.  Ill:  pp. 
43-44,  204-226. 

) 
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B.  Square  root. 

1.  Positive  and  negative  roots. 

2.  Methods  of  finding. 

a.  Of  arithmetic  numbers, 

1.  Table. 

2.  Graph. 

3.  Extraction  by  division. 

b.  Of  Polynomials. 

1.  Trinomial  squares. 
*2.  Other  polynomials. 

3.  Use. 

a.  Law  of  Pythagoras. 

b.  Equations  and  problems  involv- 
ing it. 

C.  Exponents. 
1.  Four  laws. 

a.  a2a3z=a5. 
a6 
a4 

c.  (a2)3— a6. 

d.  >^a6=a2. 

Meaning  of  fractional,  negative 
and  zero  exponents. 


D. 


b.    -7  =a2. 


Multiplication 
powers. 


and    division  of 


Radicals. 

1.  Kinds,  rational  and  irrational. 

2.  Methods  of  reduction. 

a.  Removing  factor  from  radicand. 

b.  Getting  rid  of  fraction  in  radi- 
cand. 

3.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Blackboard. 

2.  Tables  of  square  roots. 


Projects: 

1.  Lists  of  formulas  used  in  science 
shop,  etc.,  involving  powers  am 
roots. 


Tests: 

Smith,  Reeve,  Morss: 


Tests  207-218 


I. 


II. 


UNIT  FOUR — QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS.  (Five  weeks.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES. 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Skill  in  solving  quadratic  equations  by  different  methods. 

2.  Ability  to  solve  problems  involving  such  equations. 

3.  Facility  in  judging  best  method  to  use. 

4.  Knowledge  that  problem-solving  is  final  aim  of  instruction  Id 
algebra. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Differences    between    simple  and 
quadratic  equations. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Baker:  pp.  117,  255-271. 
Barber,  III:  pp.  14T-163,  336-341. 
Breslich,  II:   pp.  184-190;  Breslich, 
III:  pp.  196-215. 

Drushel  and  Withers,  III:  pp.  245-260. 
Durell  and  Arnold:  pp.  295-306,  314- 
316. 

Edgerton  and  Carpenter:  pp.  130-143. 
262-281, 
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I  Meed  of  quadratic  equations  in  prob- 
lem-solving. 


Gugle,  III:  pp.  138-157. 

Hart.  Ill:  pp.  i:]2-l.']»j,  245-:iti:). 

Hawkes,  Luby,  Touton:  pp.  ^2:*  X\^. 

Nyberg:  pp.  232-2  ir.,  331-:;:I3. 

Schorling  and  Clark,  III:  pi).  283-303. 

Smith  and  Reeve:  pp.  337-348. 

Thorndike,  III:  pp.  20G-212. 

Wells  and  Hart:  pp.  200-28:). 

Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  III:  pp. 
253-268. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Show  use  of  quadratics  by  describ- 
ing problem  involving,  before  tak- 
ing up  solution  of  the  eq.iation. 

2.  Blackboard  demonstrations  of  all 
methods. 


]!  Methods  of  solving. 

1.  Graph. 

a.  Making  the  graph. 

b.  Limitations  of  method. 

2.  Factoring, 
a.  Limitations  of  method. 

3.  Completing  the  square, 
a.  Advantages  of  method. 

4.  Formula  from  general  quadratic. 


—  b  ±  V  b2  —  4  ac 
2a 

Solution  and  check  of  problems  in- 
volving quadratic  equations. 


Projects: 

1.  Classify  list  of  quadratic  equations 
as  to  best  methods  of  solution. 

2.  Make  up  problems  involving  quad- 
ratics. 

Tests: 

Smith,  Reeve,  Morss:  Tests  210-222. 


Bibliogi'aphy. 

I.   References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

""berg,  J.  A.:  First  Course  in  Algebra,  192  4,  American  Book  Co.  pp.  10r)-l2.'), 
138-169,  216-293,  320-327,  331-333. 


II.   References  for  Teaciiers'  Readings. 

Baker,  H.  B.:    First  Book  in  Algebra,  1924,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    pp.  121- 

208,  219-271. 

Barber,  H.  C:  Teaching  Junior  High  School  [Mathematics.  See  Bibli- 
ography, Grade  Low  Nine. 

Barber,  H.  C:  Everv-dav  Algebra  for  Ninth  School  Year.  \92o,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.  (Referred  to  as  Barber,  III.)  pp.  73-78.  105-110.  1  16- 
120,  124-127,  147-163,  197,  299,  319-323,  336-341. 

Breslich,  E.  R.:  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  1926,  The  Macmillan 
Co.    (Referred  to  as  Breslich,  II.)    pp.  184-190. 

Breslich,  E.  R.:  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  Three.  1926.  The  Macmillan 
Co.     (Referred  to  as  Breslich,  III.)     pp.  81-114,  157-215. 

Drushel,  J.  A.,  and  Withers,  J.  W.:  Junior  High  School  Mathematical 
Essentials,  Ninth  School  Year,  1926,  Lyons  &  Carnahan.  (Referred  to 
as  Drushel  and  Withers,  III.)     pp.  108-136,  143-215,  245-260. 
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7.  Durell,  F.,  and  Arnold,  E.  E.:  A  First  Book  in  Algebra,  Enlarged  Editi( 
1924,  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,    pp.  160-241,  246-251,  257-306,  3 
316. 

8.  Edgerton,  E.  I.,  and  Carpenter,  P.  A.:    A  First  Course  in  Algebra,  19; 
Allyn  and  Bacon,    pp.  130-198,  221-331. 

9.  Gugle,  M.:   Modern  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  Three,  1920,  Gregg  Pii 
lishing  Co.     (Referred  to  as  Gugle,  III.)     pp.  102-157,  189-200. 

i 

10.  Hart,  W.  W.:  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  D.  C.  Heal 
&  Co.    (Referred  to  as  Hart,  III.)    pp.  132-136,  208-269.  j 

11.  Hawkes,  H.  E.,  Luby,  W.  A.,  and  Touton,  F.  C:  New  First  Course  i 
Algebra,  1926,  Ginn  &  Co.    pp.  182-214,  252-284,  291-295,  302-335. 

12.  Nyberg,  J.  A.:  First  Course  in  Algebra,  1924,  American  Book  C| 
pp.  152-169,  216-293,  320-327,  232-246.  I 

13.  Schorling,  R.,  and  Clark,  J.  R.:  Modern  Algebra,  Ninth  School  Yea 
1924,  World  Book  Co.  (Referred  to  as  Schorling  and  Clark,  III 
pp.  166-224,  259-303. 

14.  Smith,  D.  E.,  and  Reeve,  W.  D.:  Essentials  of  Algebra,  Book  One,  192 
Ginn  &  Co.    pp.  119-121,  203-232,  291-304,  311-348. 

15.  Thorndike,  E.  L.:  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  Three,  192 
Rand  McNally  &  Co.  (Referred  to  as  Thorndike,  III.)  pp.  64-68,  9 
115,  132-147,  192-199,  206-212. 

16.  Wells,  W.,  and  Hart,  W.  W.:  Modern  First  Year  Algebra,  1923,  D.  ( 
Heath  &  Co.    pp.  156-207,  220-285. 

17.  Wentworth,  G.,  Smith,  D.  E.,  and  Brown,  J.  C:  Junior  High  Schoi 
Mathematics,  Book  Three,  Revised  Edition,  1926,  Ginn  &  Co.  (Referre 
to  as  Wentworth,  Smith,  Brown,  III.)  pp.  43-44,  153-176,  195-221 
253-368. 


III. 

1.  Schorling,  R.,  and  Clark,  J.  R.: 
Algebra,  1926,  World  Book  Co. 

2.  Smith,  D.  E.,  Reeve,  W.  D.,  and 
Algebra,  192  6,  Ginn  &  Co.  Tests 


Tests. 

Exercises  for  Improving  Accuracy  i 
pp.  34-41,  47-56. 

Morss,  E.  L.:  Exercises  and  Tests  i 
93,  94,  97,  98,  153-192,  199-222. 
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GENERAL  MATHEMATICS 


GRADE  LOW  NINE. 

This  course  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  The  outline  here  given  was 
rde  after  consultation  with  teachers  of  shop  work,  mechanical  drawing, 
li  home  economics,  as  well  as  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  needs  of 
I  ly  life. 

.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

Accuracy  and  speed  in  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic,  further 
knowledge  of  use  of  tables,  formulas,  equations  and  graphs,  facility  in 
computing  perimeters  and  areas  of  plane  figures  and  volumes  of  common 
solids,  and  ability  to  solve  problems  of  daily  life. 

GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Essentials  of  arithmetic.  (Five  weeks.) 

Tnit  Two — Ways  of  showing  number  relations  and  equations.  (Five 
weeks. ) 

Unit  Three — Measurement  of  lines,  areas  and  volumes.  (Five  weeks.) 
Unit  Four — A.  Industrial  applications  for  boys.  (Five  weeks.) 
Unit  Four — B.  Vocational  applications  for  girls.  (Five  weeks.) 


UNIT  ONE — ESS^EXTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC.   (Five  weeks.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Mastery  of  fundamental  operations  with  integers,  fractions,  deci- 
mals. 

2.  Knowledge  of  necessity  of  accuracy  in  calculations. 

3.  Familiarity  "with  commonly  used  tables. 
•4.    Further  skill  in  percentage. 

:  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
^Notation  and  numeration. 

1.  Roman. 

a.  Letters  employed. 

b.  Use  at  present. 

2.  Arabic. 

I a.  Figures  used, 
b.  Reading  large  numbers. 

B  Addition,  substraction,  multiplica- 
cation,  division.  (Use  cancellation 
and  short  cuts.) 

1.  Integers. 

2.  Fractions  with  denominators  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6.  S,  10,  12.  16,  32. 

3.  Decimals. 

a.  Include  changing  fractions  to 
decimals  and  vice  versa. 

b.  Use  of. 

I  Tables  of  measure. 
1.  Kinds. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 
Barker:  pp.  1-60,  71-S8,  93-123,  120, 
121,  180-195. 

Dooley:  pp.  1-61. 

Wentworth,  Smith,  Harper:  pp.  1-63. 


Demonstrations : 
1.  Blackboard    illustrations    of  all 
processes,  including  short  cuts. 


2.  Actual  weights  and  measures,  as 
far  as  possible. 
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Projects:  |A| 

1.  Drawing  linear  inch,  centim^ 
etc.  ■ 

2.  Drawing  square  inch,  centimete 
etc. 

3.  Paste-board  model  of  cube,  oi 
inch  on  edge,  etc. 

4.  Dramatize  procedure  of  buying  ar 
selling. 

5.  Enlarge  recipes  for  cake,  etc. 

6.  Reduce  recipes  for  cake,  etc. 


a.  English  system. 

1.  Linear. 

2.  Surface. 

3.  Volume. 

a.  Liquid. 

b.  Dry. 

4.  Weight. 

5.  Time. 

b.  Metric  system. 

1.  Linear. 

2.  Surface. 

3.  Volume. 

4.  Weight. 

5.  Use  of  tables  for  conversion. 

D.  Percentage. 

1.  Methods  of  computing. 

2.  Uses. 

a.  Interest. 

b.  Buying  and  selling. 

E.  Ratio  and  proportion  using  simple 
numbers. 


UNIT  TWO — WAYS  OF  SHOWING  NUMBER  RELATIONS  AND 

EQUATIONS.    (Five  weeks.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Knowledge  of  construction  and  practical  uses  of  rules,  tables 
graphs,  formulas. 

2.  Skill  in  solving  formulas  and  other  equations  by  use  of  axioms. 

3.  Ability  to  solve  simple  problems  by  equations. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Graphs. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Barker:  pp.  168-179,  196-201. 

Dooley:  pp.  296-306. 

Schorling  and  Clark,  III:  pp.  1-43. 


1.  Kinds. 

a.  Picture. 

b.  Bar. 

c.  Circle. 

d.  Line. 

2.  Use  of  Line  Graph. 

a.  Reading. 

b.  Construction. 

B.  Tables. 

1.  Relation  to  Graphs. 

2.  Reading. 

3.  Construction. 

C.  Formulas. 

1.  Relation  to  tables  and  graphs. 

2.  Construction. 

a.  BYom  rules. 

b.  From  tables. 


Demonstrations : 

1.  Blackboard  illustrations 
processes. 


of  all 


Projects: 

1.  Records  of  individual,  class,  and 
school  progress  by — 

a.  Tables. 

b.  Graphs. 

2.  Collection  of  graphs  from  news- 
papers, magazines,  etc. 


Tests: 

Smith,  Reeve,  Morss 


Tests  37-44. 
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3.  Use. 

4.  Graphing. 

5.  Changing  to  different  toi  ii.t. 
Equations. 

1.  Relation  to  formulas. 

2.  Solving  by  axioms. 

3.  Solving  problems  by  equations. 

UNIT  THREE — MEASUREMENTS  OF  LINES,  AREAS  AND  VOLl  >IES. 

(Five  weeks.) 

,  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 
A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Enlarged  concept  of  spatial  relations. 

2.  Appreciation  of  uses  of  common  polygons  and  solids. 

3.  Development  of  formulas  for  the  measurement  of  common  areas 
and  volumes,  and  application  of  these  formulas  in  problem- 
solving. 

DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Barber,  III:  pp.  243-276. 

Barker:  pp.  146-167. 

Breslich,  II:  pp.  1-101. 

Dooley:  pp.  62-82,  89,  97,  98,  110-116. 

Dooley,  (G) :  pp.  64-79,  80-88,126, 127, 
136-138,  142,  143. 

Drushel  and  Withers,  I:  pp.  126-171, 
191-193. 

Drushel  and  Withers,  II:  pp.  74-91. 
Schorling  and  Clark,  III:  pp.  371-374. 
Wentworth,  Smith  and  Harper:  pp. 
71-121. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Blackboard  illustrations  to  develop 
formulas. 

2.  Uses  of  geometric  figures  in  de- 
sign, architecture  and  mechanics. 

3.  3:4:5  rule  to  test  right  triangles. 

4.  Rule  of  Pythagoras  to  measure  un- 
known distances. 

5.  Conversion  of  trapezoid  into  rec- 
tangle (by  drawing  or  cutting). 

6.  Approximation  of  "pi"  by  measur- 
ing circumference  and  diameter  of 
various  circles  and  averaging  the 
ratios. 

7.  Comparison  of  contents  of  cylinder 
and  cone  of  same  height  and  dia- 
meter. Prove  that  cylinder  holds 
3  times  as  much  as  cone. 

Projects: 

1.  Construction  of  designs. 

2.  Draw  plans  of  school  yard,  formal 
garden,  room  in  a  house,  etc.,  and 
compute  areas. 

3.  Learn  to  read  blue  prints. 
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Content 

Construction  and  measurement  of 
lines. 

1.  Kinds. 

a.  Straight. 

b.  Curved. 

2.  Positions. 

a.  Vertical. 

b.  Horizontal. 

c.  Oblique. 

d.  Perpendicular. 

e.  Parallel. 

3.  Uses. 

I  Construction  and  measurement  of 
angles. 

1.  Kinds. 

a.  Acute. 

b.  Right. 

c.  Obtuse. 

d.  Straight. 

e.  Supplementary. 

f.  Complementary. 

2.  Uses. 

a.  To  measure  a  circular  move- 
ment. 

b.  To  measure  a  difference  in 
direction. 

3.  Use  of  protractor. 

C  Construction  of,  and  measurement 
of,  perimeters  and  areas  of  plane 
figures. 

1.  Triangles. 

a.  Equilateral. 

b.  Isosceles. 

c.  Scalene. 

d.  Right  (including  study  of 
squares,  square  roots  and  rule 
of  Pythagoras). 


4.  Lay  out  a  baseball  diamond. 

5.  Find  cost  of  new  blackboards. 

6.  Estimate  number  sq.  ft.  of  floo 
space  in  the  schoolroom. 

7.  Compute  air  space  per  pupil  ii 
room, 

8.  Compare  costs  of  oranges  wit! 
sizes. 

9.  Study  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

10.  Find  out  how  much  lumber  i 
needed  for  bins,  boxes,  etc.,  o 
various  sizes. 


2.  Quadrilaterals. 

a.  Parallelogram. 

b.  Square. 

c.  Rectangle, 

d.  Trapezoid. 

3.  Other  Polygons. 

a.  Hexagon. 

b.  Octagon. 

4.  Circles. 

a.  Ring. 

b.  Sector, 

D.  Construction  of,  and  measurement 
of,  surface  of  solids. 

1.  Rectangular  prisms, 
a.  Cubes. 

2.  Pyramids. 

3.  Cylinders-. 

E.  Volumes  of  solids. 

1.  Rectangular  prisms, 
a.  Cubes, 

2.  Pyramids, 
a.  Frustums, 

3.  Cylinders. 

4.  Cones. 

a.  Frustums. 

5.  Spheres. 

UNIT  FOUR  A — INDUSTRIAL  APPLICATIONS  FOR  BOYS.   (Five  weeks.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Development  of  ability  in  solving  problems. 

2.  Familiarity  with  some  useful  computations. 

3.  Knowledge  of  close  relation  between  mathematics  and  daily  life 

4.  Assistance  in  selection  of  vocation. 

5.  Habits  of  thrift. 


II. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

(Content  of  this  unit  is  to  be  varied  according  to  needs  of  group.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  possible  outline) : 


fContent 

Board  measure. 


1.  Terms. 

Rough  stock,  dressed,  surfaced, 
jointed,  lumber,  timber,  board, 
plank,  etc, 

2.  Unit  of  measure,  board  foot. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Barker:  pp,  112-114. 

Breslich,  II:  pp.  79-80. 

Dooley:  pp.  83-106. 

Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  II:  pp.  74-75. 

Hart,  II:  pp.  140-145. 

Schorling  and  Clark,  II:  pp.  62-63. 

Stone,  II:  pp.  121-122. 

Wentworth,  Smith,  Harper:  pp.  86-87, 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Blackboard  illustrations  of  board 
foot,  of  brick,  etc. 

2.  Tables  of  wages  of  carpenter,  etc. 

3.  Contractor's  estimates. 


flf  desired,  use  outline  for  Household  Budget  in  "Unit  Four  B" — fol- 
lowing. 
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3.  Problems. 

a.  Finding  number  of  board  feet. 

b.  Finding  cost  of  lumber. 


Projects: 

1.  Apply   computations   to   room  in 
school,  at  home,  etc. 


1  Uses  of  lumber. 
^  1,  Flooring, 
i     a.  Kind  used, 
b.  Problems. 

2.  Shingling. 

;l     a.  Standard  shingles. 

I|     b.  Problems   finding   number  of 

^  shingles. 

3.  Lathing. 

I a.  Description  of  laths, 
b.  Problems   finding   number  of 
laths. 

(  Brick  work. 

1.  Size  and  shape  of  bricks. 

2.  How  measured. 

3.  Problems. 

t  Stone  work. 

1.  Method  of  getting  approximate 
cubical  contents. 

2.  Problems. 

I  Excavations.  2.  Find  probable  cost  of  excavation. 

1.  Cubical  contents.  a.  By  contract. 

2.  Cost.  b.  By  day  labor. 


UIT  FOUR  B — VOCATIONAL  APPLICATIONS  FOR  GIRIvS.  (Five  weeks.) 

I  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Development  of  ability  in  solving  practical  problems. 

2.  Habits  of  thrift. 

3.  Knowledge  of  close  relationship  between  mathematics  and  daily 


4.  Familiarity  with  sales  slips,  invoices,  pay  rolls,  and  ability  to 
make  change  rapidly  and  accurately. 

5.  Assistance  in  selecting  vocation. 


life. 


I  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
^  Household  budget. 


Readings: 
Dooley,  (G.) :  pp.  89-127,  146-177,  198- 

267. 

Miner,  Elwell,  Teuton:  pp.  42-43. 
174-180. 


Procedures  and  Materials 


1.  Meaning  and  advantages. 

2.  Division  of  income. 

3.  Form  for  expense  account. 

4.  Problems. 


Demonstrations: 


1.  Sample  budgets. 

2.  Sample  menus. 

3.  Real  sales  slips,  invoices,  pay  rolls. 


E  Estimating  costs. 
1.  Food, 
a.  For  family  of  four. 


etc. 

4.  Tables  of  wages. 
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5.  Comparison  of  wages  of  women 
different  vocations. 


Projects: 

1.  Collection  of  invoices,  etc. 

2.  Newspaper  or  magazine  clippii 
about  budgets,  menus,  busine 
practices,  etc. 


1.  Uost  tor  one  week. 

2.  Cost  for  each  meal  per  day. 
b.  Economical  methods  of  buying. 

2.  Clothing. 

a.  Amount  for  each  member  of 
family. 

b.  Economical  methods  of  buying. 

3.  Other  items  of  budget. 

C.  Arithmetic  for   sales   girls  and 
cashiers. 

1.  Sales  slips, 

a.  Uses. 

b.  Practice. 

2.  Making  change. 

a.  Rule. 

b.  Practice. 

D.  Arithmetic  for  office  assistants. 

1.  Bills  or  invoices. 

a.  Uses. 

b.  Form. 

c.  Practice  in  making. 

2.  Ledger. 

a.  Form. 

b.  Uses. 

3.  Computing  selling  price  from  cost 
price. 

4.  Pay  roll. 

a.  Use  of  time  sheet. 

b.  Use  of  table  of  wages. 

c.  Practice  in  making. 


Bibliography. 

I.   References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Schorling,  R.,  and  Clark,  J.  R. :  Modern  Algebra,  Ninth  School  Yea: 
192  4,  World  Book  Co.  (Referred  to  as  Schorling  and  Clark,  III. 
pp.  1-43,  371-374. 

II.   References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Barber,  H.  C:  Every-day  Algebra  for  the  Ninth  School  Year,  192f 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     (Referred  to  as  Barber,  III.)     pp.  2  43-2  76. 

2.  Barker,  E.  H.:  Applied  Mathematics  for  Junior  High  Schools,  192( 
Allyn  and  Bacon,    pp.  1-60,  71-88,  93-123,  120,  121,  168-201. 

3.  Breslich,  E.  R. :  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  1925,  Macmillan  Cc 
(Referred  to  as  Breslich,  II.)     pp.  1-101. 

4.  Dooley,  W.  H.:  Vocational  Mathematics,  Revised  Edition,  1915,  D.  C 
Heath  &  Co.     (Referred  to  as  Dooley.)     pp.  1-106,  110-116,  296-306. 

5.  Dooley,  W.  H.:  Vocational  Mathematics  for  Girls,  1917,  D.  C.  Heat] 
&  Co.    (Referred  to  as  Dooley,  [G.].)  pp.  89-127,  146-177,  198-267. 

6.  Drushel,  J.  A.,  and  Withers,  J.  W.:  Junior  High  School  Mathematica 
Essentials,  Seventh  School  Year,  1924,  Lyons  &  Carnahan.  (Referrei 
to  as  Drushel  and  Withers,  I.)     pp.  126-171,  191-193. 

7.  Drushel,  J.  A.,  and  Withers,  J.  W.:  Junior  High  School  Mathematica 
Essentials,  Eighth  School  Year,  1924,  Lyons  &  Carnahan.  (Referre( 
to  as  Drushel  and  Withers,  II.)     pp.  74-91. 
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3 Hamilton,  S.,  Bliss,  R.  P.,  and  Kupfer,  L.:  Essentials  of  Junior  High 
school  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  1927,  American  Book  Co.  (Referred 
CO  as  Hamilton,  Bliss,  Kupfer,  II.)     pp.  7  4-75. 

J^art,  W.  W.:  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  1922,  D.  C. 
ileath  &  Co.     (Referred  to  as  Hart,  II.)     pp.  140-145. 

)vliner,  G.  W.,  Elwell,  F.  H.,  and  Touton,  F.  C:  Business  Arithmetic, 
p23,  Ginn  &  Co.    pp.  42-43,  174-180. 

LUone,  J.  C:    The  New  Mathematics,  Book  Two,  1926,  Benj.  H.  Sanborn 
Co.     (Referred  to  as  Stone,  II.)     pp.  121-122. 

5iA/^entworth,  G.,  Smith,  D.  E.,  and  Harper,  H.  D.:  Fundamentals  of 
Impractical  Mathematics,  1922,  Ginn  &  Co.    pp.  1-63,  71-121. 

GRADE  HIGH  NINE. 

See  introduction  to  General  Mathematics,  Grade  Low  Nine,  p.  4  7  of  this 
I  phlet. 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

knowledge  of  use  of  trigonometric  ratios,  variation  and  proportion, 
ilementary  statistics,  and  additional  facility  in  solving  problems  of 
)usiness  world. 

.  21ENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Jnit  One — Simple  applications  of  trigonometry.  (Five  weeks.) 
/nit  Two — Variation  and  proportion.  (Four  weeks.) 
Jnit  Three — Elementary  statistics.  (Three  weeks.) 

Jnit  Four — Mathematics  of  the  business  of  every-day  life.  (Eight  weeks.) 

ST  ONE — SIMPLE  APPLICATIONS  OF  TRIGONOMETRY.   (Five  weeks.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

^.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Familiarity  with  simple  relations  of  right  triangles,  e.g.,  tangent, 
cosine,  sine. 

2.  Ability  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  practical  problems. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

ifferences  between  direct  and  in- 
irect  measurement. 


/ays  of  computing  distances  not 
asy  to  measure  directly. 


,  Tangent  relation, 
a.  Review  similar  triangles 
measurement  of  angles. 


and 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Barber,  III:  pp.  222-242. 

Breslich,  III:  pp.  50-63. 

Drushel  and  Withers,  III:  pp.  216-244. 

Durell  and  Arnold:  pp.  326-341. 

Edgerton  and  Carpenter:  pp.  368-378. 

Gugle,  III:  pp.  165-182,  183-188. 

Hart,  III:  pp.  282-290. 

Hawkes,  Luby,  Touton:  pp.  341-350, 

352-357. 

Nyberg:  pp.  294-319. 
Schorling  and  Clark,  III:  pp.  44-65. 
Thorndike,  III:  pp.  222-232. 
Wells  and  Hart:  pp.  336-344. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Blackboard  illustrations. 

2.  Use  of  small  triangle  made  of 
three  boards  to  sight  and  measure 
angles. 
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Projects: 

1.  Compute    height    of  flagpole 
school  yard,  by  measuring  cc 
venient  distance  from  base  of  po 
etc, 

2.  Compute  height  of  trees,  toweil 
etc.  I 

3.  Compute   height   of   molding  ij 
wall  of  classroom. 


I. 


b.  Meaning  of  tangent. 

c.  Ways  of  finding  tangent. 

1.  By  computation. 

2.  From  table. 

d.  Problems  involving  tangent  re- 
lation. 

2.  Cosine. 

a.  Need  of  this  idea. 

b.  Meaning  of  cosine. 

c.  Ways  of  finding. 

1.  By  computation. 

2.  From  table. 

d.  Problems  involving  cosines. 

3.  Sine. 

a.  Meaning. 

b.  Ways  of  finding. 

1.  By  computation. 

2.  From  table. 

c.  Problems  involving  sines. 


UNIT  TWO — VARIATION  AND  PROPORTION.    (Four  weeks.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Understanding  of  terms  variable,  ratio,  proportion. 

2.  Knowledge  of  kinds  of  variation. 

3.  Ability  to  state  relationship  between  numbers  as  proportion. 

4.  Ability  to  solve  problems  by  proportion. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Dependence. 


1.  Meaning  shown  by. 

a.  Trigonometric  functions. 

b.  Formula. 

2.  Variables  and  constants. 

a.  Meaning. 

b.  Practice  in  recognizing. 

3.  Four  ways  of  expressing  depend- 
ence. 

a.  Formula. 

b.  Table. 

c.  Graph. 

d.  Arithmetic  rule. 

P».  Kinds  of  variation. 

1.  Direct. 

a.  A  change  in  one  variable,  mak- 
ing a  corresponding  change  in 
another. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings:  tl|| 

Barker:  pp.  180-195. 

Breckenridge,  Mersereau  and  Moore 
pp.  199-212. 

Drushel  and  Withers,  III:  pp.  261-271 

Nyberg:  pp.  126-137. 

Schorling  and  Clark,  III:  pp.  225-25? 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Use  of  tangent  relation  to  illus 
trate  direct  proportion;  also  side 
of  similar  triangles. 

2.  Teeter  board  as  illustration  of  in 
verse  proportion. 


—  k. 
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b.  Proportion,  when  two  pairs  of 
variables  have  same  ratio. 

1.  Uses  in  problem-solving. 

2.  Different  forms  of  proportion. 

3.  Test  of  proportion.  (Product 
of  means  equals  product  of 
extremes.) 

c.  One  variable  may  vary  as  the 
square  of  another. 

1.  Areas  of  circles  are  propor- 
tional to  squares  of  radii. 

2.  Graphs  of  such  variables. 

3.  Problems  involving  such  vari- 
ables. 

d.  As  cube  of  another. 

2.  Inverse. 

a.  When  product  of  variables  is 
constant. 

b.  Proportions  involving  such  va- 
riation. 

c.  Application  to  lever  problems. 

3.  Joint. 

a.  More  than  two  variables. 

b.  Illustrated  bv  interest  formula. 


Projects: 

1.  Find  relative  cost  of  3-inch  oranges 
at  60  cents  a  dozen,  and  4-inch 
ones  at  75  cents. 

2.  List  practical  applications  of  laws 
of  proportions. 

3.  List  applications  of  principle  of 
lever. 

Review: 

Solution  of  simple  equations  by 
axioms. 


UXIT  THREE — ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS.    (Three  weeks.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills, 

1.  Understanding  of  statistical  terms. 

2.  Ability  to  compare  groups  of  data. 

3.  Skill  in  finding  mode,  median,  average. 

4.  Ability  to  put  statistics  into  bar  graphs. 

5.  Knowledge  of  wide  use  of  statistics. 


:.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 
.  Meaning  of  statistics. 

.  Uses. 

.  Ways  of  comparing  quantities. 

1.  Formula, 

2.  Graph. 

a.  Picture. 

b.  Bar. 

c.  Circle. 

d.  Line. 

3.  Tables. 

>.  Single  number  which  describes 
table  of  data. 

1.  Why  needed. 

2.  Three  measures  of  central  ten- 
dency. 

a.  Mode. 

1.  Advantages. 

2.  Disadvantages. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Schorling  and  Clark.  Ill:  pp.  305-320. 
Thorndike,  III:  pp.  281-283. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Uses   of  statistics   in  education, 
science,  social  studies,  etc. 

2.  Tables  of  statistics. 


b.  Median. 

1.  Advantages. 

2.  Disadvantages. 

c.  Average  of  mean. 

1.  Advantages. 

2.  Disadvantages. 

d.  Practice  in  finding  each. 

E.  Arrangement  of  data  in  frequency- 
tables. 


Projects: 


1.  Arrange  in  frequency  tables  ai 
find  central  tendency  (by  differe 
measures)  of  result  of  class  tesi 
school  grades  of  class  for  quarts  I 
etc.  j 

2.  Collection  of  tables  of  statistiij 
used  in  other  school  subjects  (| 
found  in  newspapers,  magazine j 
etc. 


UNIT  FOUR — MATHEMATICS  OF  THE  BUSINESS  OF  EVERY-DAY  LIFl 

(Eight  weeks.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Skills. 

1.  Knowledge  of  theory  and  operation  of  common  business  institi 
tions  and  systems  used  in  every-day  life,  including  banking 
investments,  insurance,  taxation,  money  system. 

2.  Skill  in  using  per  cent  to  figure  interest,  taxes,  insurance,  etc 

3.  Ability  to  judge  investments. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS; 
Content 

A.  Banks. 

1.  Kinds. 

a.  Commercial. 

b.  Savings. 

c.  Trust  companies. 

d.  State  and  National. 

e.  Federal  Reserve  System. 

2.  Uses. 

a.  Commercial  banks. 

1.  Advantages. 

2.  Deposits. 

3.  Making  checks  and  balancing 
check  book. 

4.  Bank  statements. 

b.  Savings  banks. 

1.  Deposits. 

2.  Interest. 

3.  Advantages. 

c.  Trust  companies. 

1.  Making  investments. 

2.  Caring  for  estates. 

3.  Methods  of  support. 

a.  Kinds  of  investments. 

b.  Control  of  investments. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

See  list  of  readings  for  Grades  Higl 

Eight,  Units  III  and  IV,  pp.  29  and  3( 

of  this  pamphlet. 

Barker:  pp.  81-92. 

Miner,  Elwell,  Touton:  pp.  258-398. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Actual  bank  forms,  interest  tables, 
etc. 

2.  Samples  of  money  orders,  travel- 
ers' checks,  etc. 


Projects: 

1.  Dramatize  banking  processes. 

2.  Collect  actual  forms. 
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ETransfer  of  money. 

1.  Need  for. 

2.  Methods. 

a.  Checks. 

1.  Personal. 

2.  Certified. 

3.  Bank  draft. 

b.  Money  orders. 

1.  Postal. 

2.  Telegraph. 

c.  Travelers'  checks. 

1.  A.  B.  A. 

2.  Express  company's,  etc. 

d.  Letters  of  credit. 

3.  Foreign  money. 

a.  Kinds  and  value. 

.  1.  English  pound,  shilling. 

2.  Franc. 

3.  Lira. 

4.  Mark. 

5.  Peseta. 

6.  Peso. 

b.  Changing  United  States  money 
to  foreign  and  vice  versa, 

C  Investments. 

1.  Real  estate. 

a.  For  speculation. 

1.  Advantages. 

2.  Disadvantages. 

b.  For  home. 

1.  Cost  of  ownership. 

a.  Taxes  and  insurance, 

b.  Land  and  home  contracts. 
I          c.  Upkeep. 

d.  Depreciation. 

2.  Owning  versus  renting. 

a.  Comparison  of  costs. 

b.  Advantages  of  each. 

2.  Securities. 

a.  Kinds. 

1.  Promissory  notes. 

2.  Real  estate  mortgages. 

3.  Bonds. 

4.  Stocks. 

(Practice  in  reading  Stock 
Exchange  reports.) 

b.  Advantages  of  each. 

3.  Income  insurance. 

Insurance. 

1.  Result  of  co-operation. 

a.  Advantages. 

b.  Protection  versus  investment. 

2.  Kinds. 

a.  Property. 
1.  Buildings. 


3.  Find  costs  in  our  money  of  articles 
marked  in  foreign  money. 

Demonstrations: 

1,  Samples  of  stocks,  bonds,  etc. 

2.  Reasons  for  various  kinds  of  in- 
vestments. 


Projects: 

1.  Figure  incomes  from  amounts  in- 
vested in  various  stocks  and  bonds. 

2.  Follow  certain  security  in  stock 
market  reports  for  a  week. 

3.  Collect  mortgage  forms,  home  con- 
tracts, etc. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Explain  origin  of  insurance  com- 
panies. 

2.  Actual  forms  used  by  them. 
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2.  Automobiles. 

a.  Fire  and  theft. 

b.  Liability. 

c.  Property  damage. 

d.  Collision, 

i.  Full  coverage. 

ii.  Partial  coverage. 

b.  Personal. 

1.  Life. 

2.  Accident. 

3.  Endowment. 

4.  Income. 

c.  Other  forms. 

3.  Reasons  why  rates  differ. 

E.  Taxation. 

1.  Reasons  for. 

2.  Kinds  of  taxes. 

a.  State,  city  and  county. 

1.  Real  estate. 

2.  Personal  property. 

3.  Inheritance. 

4.  Poll. 

5.  Automobile. 

a.  License. 

b.  Gasoline. 

b.  Federal. 

1.  Income. 

2.  Internal  revenue. 

3.  Tariff. 

a.  Specific. 

b.  Ad  valorem. 

3.  Methods  of  determining  assess- 
ments and  rates. 


Projects: 

1.  Collection  of  samples  of  insurar 
policies,  etc. 

2.  Computations  of  premiums,  etc.  j 

3.  List  of  classes  of  persons  needi 
each  kind  of  insurance. 

4.  Dramatize  selling  of  insurance. 


,4c 


Demonstrations:  \ 

1.  Why  some  taxes  are  collected 
Federal    Government,  some 
state,  etc. 

2.  Samples  of  city  assessment  blanl 
etc. 

3.  Show  how   city's   rate   is  dett 
mined. 


Projects: 

1.  Collection  of  forms  used  in  conne 
tion  with  taxes,  etc. 

2.  Computation  of  taxes  on  certa 
pieces  of  real  estate,  certain  p6 
sonal  property,  etc. 


Bibliograi)hy. 
I.   References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Schorling,  R.,  and  Clark,  J.  R.:     Modern  Algebra,  Ninth  School  Yea  |" 
19  2  4,  World  Book  Co.      (Referred  to  as  Schorling  and  Clark,  Ill.jj 
pp.  44-65,  225-255,  305-320. 


II.   References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Barber,  H.  C:  Every-day  Algebra  for  the  Ninth  School  Year,  1921 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     (Referred  to  as  Barber,  III.)     pp.  222-242. 

2.  Barker,  E.  H. :  Applied  Mathematics  for  Junior  High  Schools,  192( 
Allyn  and  Bacon,    pp.  81-92,  180-195. 

3.  Breckenridge,  W.  E.,  Mesereau,  S.  F.,  and  Moore,  C.  F.:  Shop  Problem 
in  Mathematics,  1910,  Ginn  &  Co.    pp.  199-212. 

4.  Breslich,  E.  R.:  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  Three,  1926,  MacMillan  Cc 
(Referred  to  as  Breslich,  III.)     pp.  50-63. 

5.  Drushel,  J.  A.,  and  Withers,  J.  W. :  Junior  High  School  Mathematica 
Essentials,  Ninth  School  Year,  1926,  Lyons  &  Carnahan.  (Referred  t 
as  Drushel  and  Withers,  III.)  pp.  216-2  4  4,  2  61-2  7  6. 

6.  Durell,  F.,  and  Arnold,  E.  E.:  A  First  Book  in  Algebra,  Enlargei 
Edition,  1924,  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.    pp.  326-341. 
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Edgerton,  E.  I.,  and  Carpenter,  P.  A.:    A  First  Course  in  Algebra. 
Allyn  and  Bacon,    pp.  368-378. 

Gugle,  M.:  Modern  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  Three,  1920,  dregg  Pub- 
lishing Co.    (Referred  to  as  Gugle,  III.)     pp.  U;.')-i,ss. 

Hart,  W.  W.:  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  Three,  19  2:5.  D.  ('. 
Heath  &  Co.     (Referred  to  as  Hart,  HI.)     pp.  282-290. 

lIHawkes,  H.  W.,  Luby,  W.  A.,  and  Touton,  F.  C:  New  First  Course  in 
Algebra,  1926,  Ginn  &  Co.    pp.  341-350,  352-357. 

1  Miner,  G.  W.,  Elwell,  F.  H.,  and  Touton,  F.  C:  Business  Arithmetic. 
1923,  Ginn  &  Co.    pp.  258-398. 

1  Nyberg,  J.  A.:  First  Course  in  Algebra,  1924,  American  Book  Co. 
pp.  126-137,  294-319. 

1  Thorndike,  E.  E.:  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  Three,  192G, 
Rand  McXally  &  Co.  (Referred  to  as  Thorndike,  111.)  pp.  222-232. 
281-283. 

1  Wells,  W.,  and  Hart,  W.  W.:  Modern  First  Year  Algebra,  1923,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.    pp.  336-344. 


General  Bibliography. 
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Bagley,  W.  C,  and  Kyte,  G.  C:  The  California  Curriculum  Study.  1926. 
Macmillan  Co.     Chapter  5. 

Bobbitt,  F.:  How  to  make  a  Curriculum,  1924,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Chapter  9. 

Briggs,  T.  H.:     Junior  High  School,  1920,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Clement,  J.  A.:  Curriculum  Making  in  Secondary  Schools,  1923,  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.    Chapter  16. 

.Davis,  C.  O.:     Junior  High  School  Education,  1924,  World  Book  Co. 
Chapter  12. 

Erwine,  F.  B.:  Survey  of  Junior  High  School  Curricula  in  Berkeley  from 
1911-1923,  Thesis  (M.A.),  1923,  University  of  California. 

.  Hines,  H.  C:    Junior  High  School  Curricula,  1924,  Macmillan  Co. 

.  Koos,  L.  v.:    The  Junior  High  School,  1920,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe, 
pp.  127-130. 

•  Smith,  W^  A.:     The  Junior  High  School,  1925,  Macmillan  Co. 

1.  Touton,  F.  C,  and  Struthers,  A.  B.:     Junior  High  School  Procedure. 
1926,  Ginn  &  Co.    Chapter  13. 

I.  Van  Denburg,  J.  K. :    The  Junior  High  School  Idea,  192  2,  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.    Chapter  7. 

I.W^atson,  S.  W^.:   Bases  for  Curricula  Making  in  the  Junior  High  School, 
Thesis  (M.A.),  1924,  University  of  California. 

I.  Fifth  Year  Book,  The  Junior  High  School  Curriculum.  1927.  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  National  Educational  Association,     pp.  182-212. 

.First  Year  Book,  1926,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics, 
pp.  1-31,  58-210. 

.Second  Year  Book,  1927,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics, 
pp.  125-227.    See  also  Bibliography,  pp.  293-297. 
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FOREWORD 


The  junior  high  school,  consisting  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  years,  occupies  a  position  between  the  elementary 
school  below  (when  it  stops  at  the  sixth  year),  and  the  high 
school  above.  In  the  elementary  school  all  pupils  take  the  same 
subjects,  while  in  the  high  school  many  subjects  are  offered  from 
among  which  the  students  make  their  choices  under  competent 
guidance  of  parents  and  teachers.  The  growth  in  the  number 
of  junior  high  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the 
past  few^  years  is  striking  evidence  of  the  approval  which  their 
work  has  gained. 

The  courses  of  study  for  the  San  Francisco  junior  high 
schools  herewith  presented  have  been  in  process  of  development 
over  a  period  of  three  years.  During  the  school  year  192  4-2."». 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  then  State  Commissioner  of 
Secondary  Schools,  Mr.  A.  C.  Olney,  committees  of  junior  and 
senior  high  school  teachers  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  materials  and  organizing  them  into  courses  of  study. 
The  tentative  courses  which  were  the  outcomes  of  their  efforts 
were  put  in  operation  in  the  junior  high  schools  of  the  city  for 
the  following  tw^o  years. 

From  such  use  it  became  apparent  that  certain  revisions 
might  well  be  made.  This  work  was  then  undertaken,  under 
the  general  direction  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Walter  C.  Nolan, 
who  associated  with  him  Professors  John  Guy  Fowlkes  and  Giles 
Ruch  as  consultants.  Committees  of  teachers  again  aided  in  the 
work  of  revision.  The  result  of  these  manifold  labors  is  now  set 
forth  in  print  as  the  San  Francisco  junior  high  school  courses 
of  study. 

In  most  cases  the  courses  have  been  made  rather  complete 
in  outline  and  suggestion.  We  trust,  however,  that  this  plan 
will  not  conflict  either  with  the  needed  elasticity  in  program 
or  the  expression  of  the  teacher's  individuality.  Nor  do  we 
deem  this  production  to  be  the  final  word  in  the  junior  high 
school  curriculum;  on  the  other  hand  we  anticipate  that  the 
junior  high  school  courses  will  undergo  continuous  revision  as 
experience  justifies. 

Finally,  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  several 
committees  for  their  efficient  service,  and  to  the  many  teachers 
who  have  made  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  subject 
matter  and  organization  of  these  courses. 

J.  M.  GWINN, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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Time  Allotments  by  Periods  of  Junior  High  School  Subjects 

7th  8th  9t 


English   -   5  5  5 

Social  Science   5  5  5 

Mathematics    4  4  0^ 

Assembly — Clubs    Ill 

Prevocational-Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science   3  3^ 

General  Science   2  2  2* 

Music    2  2  O  f 

Drawing    2  0  0  } 

Physical  Education    2  2  2  ^ 

Electives    4  6  12 1 

Total    30  30  30 


Note:  General  Language — four  periods  required  in  Low  Seventh  Grade. 


Electives 

High  Seventh  Grade 

Spanish    4     Home-Making    4 

French    4     Mechanic  Arts   4 

English    4     Drawing    4 

Latin    4     Music    4 


Low  and  High  Eighth  Grade 


Spanish   3 

French    3 

English    3 

Latin    3 

Home-Making    3 


Mechanic  Arts   3 

Drawing   :   3 

Music   3 

Printing   3 

Typewriting    3 


Junior  Business  Training,  3  (High  Eighth  Grade  only). 

Low  and  High   Ninth  Grade 

The  nbove  electives  plus  Mathematics  4  periods  per  week 
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COMMERCIAL  STUDIES 


IXTKODl  C  TIOX 

The  Course  in  Business  Training  as  outlined  in  this  course.  (tivi  i>  the 
High  Eighth  grade  and  the  entire  Ninth  grade  work.  The  work  is  confined  to 
Business  Training.  No  formal  work  in  bookkeeping  is  to  be  attempted  in  this 
course. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  junior  high  school  to  turn  out  professional 
bookkeepers,  secretaries  or  business  executives.  Training  is  given  in  these 
courses  in  the  senior  high  school.  On  the  other  hand,  we  feel  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  junior  high  school  to  give  such  instruction  in  those  depart nu'Uts 
of  commercial  enterprises  as  will  furnish  our  pupils  with: 

1.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  work  undertaken  in  the  several 
fields  of  commercial  activity. 

2.  The  need  of  acquiring  those  habits  of  thought  and  work  as  will  tend  to  fit 
them  for  successful  participation  in  whatever  department  of  commercial 
work  they  may  choose  as  their  vocation  in  later  life. 

3.  Such  a  course  as  will  enable  our  students  who  proceed  to  the  senior  high 
school  to  select  their  future  courses  of  study  advantageously  and  wisely. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  course  is  the  formation  of  habits  of  neatness, 
accuracy  and  speed  in  all  its  activities. 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

I.  To  give  instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  business  practice 
and  procedure  that  forms  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  efficient 

member  of  society,  regardless  of  his  vocation. 

II.  To  develop  knowledge,  skill  and  the  proper  attitudes  needed  tor  satis- 
factory service  as  employees  in  mercantile  establishments  and  those 
other  junior  occupations  which  are  found  in  practically  all  business 
offices  and  stores,  and  which  are  open  to  those  who  must  leave  school 
and  enter  business  before  completing  a  more  advanced  course  in  business 
training. 

III.  To  serve  as  a  try-out  or  exploratory  course  for  purposes  of  vocational  and 
educational  guidance  within  the  field  of  commerce,  to  the  end  that  the 
pupil  may  gain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  (  1  )  the  functions  and  duties 
of  clerical  positions:  (2)  the  personal  and  educational  qualifications  re- 
quired: (3)  the  business  forms  which  are  used;  and  (4>  the  -  •  •  'uni- 
ties for  advancement  which  are  offered,  that  he  may  wisely  >  the 
particular  type  of  advanced  commercial  training  in  the  senior  high  school 
which  will  best  fit  him  for  the  department  of  business  in  which  he  has 
the  greatest  chance  of  success. 

RVSIXE8S  TRAINING.  HIGH  EH^HT.  (Iiifoi  niatioiial. ) 

GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Money.  How  conserved  and  invested.  (  Five  weeks. ) 
Unit  Two — Records.  (Five  weeks.) 

Unit  Three — Communication  means  and  function.    Messages  and  .Mon.  > 
(  Five  weeks. ) 

Unit  Four — The  traveler.  Transportation.    (  One  week.  \ 
Unit  Five — Business  law.  (Two  weeks.) 

Unit  Six — Business  enterprises  and  their  organization.  (  Two  weeks.  • 
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UNIT  ONE — MONEY.    HOAV  CONSERVED  AND  INVESTED  (Five  weeks.) 

I.      SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  give  definite  instruction  in  the  proper  conservation  and  wise 
investment  of  money. 

2.  To  teacli  pupils  the  functions  of  insurance  in  business. 

3.  To  acquaint  pupils  with  the  functions  of  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies, and  to  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  the  business  forms  used 
in  transacting  business  with  these  organizations. 


Text:  Junior  Training  for  Modern  Business. 
C.  Winston  Co. 


Kirke  &  Waesche.  John 


Informational"  pad  to  accompany  above  text.    Winston  Co. 


II.     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedure  and  Materials 

A.  Thrift.   Definition:  A.  Read  text,  pp.  1-9, 

1.  Efficient  earning.  Work  problems,  text,  p.  9. 

2.  Wise  spending.  Pad  exercises,  1-3. 

3.  Systematic  saving. 

4.  Secure  investing. 


B.  Investments. 

1.  Qualities  of  a  good  investment: 

a.  Safety. 

b.  Yield. 

c.  Salability. 


C.  Insurance. 

1.  Why  insure? 

2.  Kinds  of  insurance: 

a.  Life. 

b.  Fire. 

c.  Accident  and  sickness. 

d.  Burglary. 

e.  Tornado. 

f.  Employers'  liability,  etc. 

D.  Life  insurance. 
1.  Kinds: 

a.  Whole  life. 

b.  Limited  payment  life. 

c.  Endowment. 

d.  Fraternal  organizations. 
(Assessment  system.) 

E.  Banks  and  Trust  Companies. 

1.  Organization. 

2.  Kinds: 

a.  State: 

1 .  Commercial. 

2.  Savings. 

b.  Federal. 

c.  Trust  companies. 


B.  Read  text,  pp.  10-15. 

Work  problems,  text,  p.  15. 

Class  project:  Make  a  list  of  good 
investments  (1)  stocks;  (2)  bonds; 
(3)  mortgages;  (4)  other  types  of 
investment. 

Read  stock  and  bond  listings  in 
daily  papers. 

C.  Read  text,  pp.  16-23. 
Work  problems,  text,  p.  23, 
Pad  exercises,  4,  5. 


D.  Suggestion:  Any  of  the  large  in- 
surance  companies  will,  if  re- 
quested to  do  so,  send  an  official  to 
fully  explain  the  whole  question  of 
life  insurance  to  a  class. 


E.  Read  text,  pp.  24-39. 

Work  problems,  text,  p.  39. 
Pad  exercises  6-22. 
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3.  How  to  conduct  business  with  a 
bank: 

a.  Opening  the  account. 

b.  Deposit  slips. 

c.  Checks. 

d.  Pass  books. 

e.  Bank  statements. 


I. 


IMT  TAVO — RECORDS.  (  Five  weeks.  » 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes.  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  instruct  pupils  in  the  use  of  simple  business  forms. 

2.  To  train  pupils  in  the  use  of  personal  records. 

3.  To  give  practice  in  the  use  of  reference  books. 

4.  To  train  pupils  in  the  filing  of  business  records. 


II.     DETAILED  TOPICAL 
Content 

A.  Simple  business  forms. 

1.  Order  blanks. 

2.  Bills  and  invoices. 

3.  Receipts. 

4.  Cancelled  checks. 

5.  Statements. 

B.  Personal  records. 

1.  The  budget. 

2.  The  cash  book. 

3.  Accounts: 

a.  With  customers. 

b.  With  creditors. 

4.  Inventory  records. 

C.  Reference  books. 

1.  Dictionary. 

2.  City  directory. 

3.  Gazeteers. 

4.  Encyclopedias. 
•5.  Census  reports. 

6.  World  Almanac. 

7.  Statesman's  Year  Book. 

5.  Who's  Who. 

9.  Mercantile  Agencies. 
10.  Credit  Ratings. 

D.  Filing. 

1.  Xecessitv. 

2.  Kinds  of  files: 

a.  Spindle  file. 

b.  box  file. 

c.  Shannon  file. 

d.  Vertical  file. 

e.  Filing  cabinets. 

f.  Folders. 

3.  Methods  of  filing: 

a.  Alphabetic. 

b.  Numeric. 

c.  Subject. 

d.  Geographic. 

e.  Indexing. 


ANALYSIS: 


B. 


C. 


D. 


Procedure  and  Materials 

Read  text.  pp.  40-47. 
Work  problems,  text.  p.  47. 
Pad  exercises  23-30. 


Read  text.  pp.  4S-.")7. 
Work  problems,  text.  i)p. 
Pad  exercises  31-44. 


O  1 


-59. 


Read  text,  pp.  60-6h. 

Work  problems,  pp.  69-70. 

Pad  exercises  Ar>-T^2. 

Note:   Reference  books  not  avail 

able  for  class  room  use  may  he  con 

suited  in  the  citv  lil)rary. 


Read  text.  pp.  70-89. 
Work  exercises,  pp.  SS.  S9. 
Pad  exercises  .'3-fil. 
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UNIT  THHKE— COMMUNICATION.  (Five  weeks.) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 
A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 


1.  To  instruct  pupils  in  the  proper  use  of  the  telephone. 

2.  To  give  practice  in  writing  and  handling  telegrams,  cablegrams 
and  wireless  messages. 

3.  To  give  instruction  in  the  proper  methods  of  transmitting  money 
and  parcels. 


II.     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  The  Telephone. 

1.  History  of  the  telephone. 

2.  Kinds  of  service. 

3.  Telephone  equipment. 

4.  Telephone  manners. 

5.  Kinds  of  calls. 

6.  How  to  make  calls. 

7.  How  to  answer  calls. 

8.  Emergency  calls. 

9.  Rates  for  out-of-town  calls. 

10.  Special  calls. 

11.  Use  of  dial  telephone. 

B.  Telegrams,  Cablegrams  and  Radio- 
grams. 

1.  Kinds  of  messages: 

a.  Fast  telegrams. 

b.  Day  letters. 

c.  Night  letters. 

d.  Code  telegrams. 

2.  Telegrams  by  telephone. 

3.  Cablegrams. 

4.  Radiograms. 

5.  Week-end  letters. 

6.  Difference  in  time. 

C.  Transmitting  money. 

1.  Registered  mail. 

2.  Postal  money  orders. 

3.  Express  money  orders. 

4.  Telegraph  or  cable, 

5.  Certified  check. 

D.  Packages. 

1.  Parcel  post. 

2.  Insuring  parcels. 

3.  First-class  mail. 

4.  Registered  mail. 

n.  Express  shipments. 
G.  Freight  shipments. 


Procedure  and  Materials 

A.  Read  text,  pp.  90-97. 

Work  exercises,  text,  p.  98. 
Pad  exercises  62-65. 


B.  Read  text,  pp.  98-106. 

Work  problems,  text,  p.  107. 
Pad  exercises  64-66. 
Note:  Extra  telegraph  blanks  may 
easily  be  secured  from  the  tele- 
graph companies. 


C.  Read  text,  pp.  108-113. 

Work  problems,  text,  p.  113. 
Pad  exercises  67. 


D.  Read  text,  pp.  114-118. 

Work  problems,  text,  p.  119. 


UNIT  FOUR. — THE  TRAVELER.  (One  week.) 

I.      SPECIFIC  OB.IECTIVES:  M 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities.  " 
l.To  teach  pupils  the  use  of  time  tables;  methods  of  handling  bag- 
gage;  pullman  service  and  the  safest  ways  of  carrying  money 
while  traveling. 
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^11.     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedure  and  Materials 

.  The  railroad.  A.  Read  text,  pp.  12U-ll'l». 

1.  Time  tables.  Work  problems,  text,  p.  130. 

2.  Mileage  books. 

3.  Baggage. 

4.  Lost  baggage. 

5.  Pullman  service. 

6.  Unused  tickets. 

7.  Travelers'  aid. 

8.  Letters  of  credit. 

9.  Travelers'  checks. 


IXIT  FIVE — J5US.1XESS  LAW.    (Two  weeks.) 
SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 
A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  impress  pupils  with  the  necessity  of  conducting  business  in  a 
legal  manner. 

2.  To  point  out  the  application  of  the  law  to  simple  business  trans- 
actions. 


IL     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedure  and  Materials 

A.  Necessity  for  law.  B.  Read  text.  pp.  1:j1-139. 

B.  Applications  of  law.  Work  problems,  text.  p.  14u. 

1.  Contracts.  Pad  exercises  68-70. 

a.  Consideration. 

b.  Competent  parties. 

c.  Oral  and  written  contracts. 

2.  Negotiable  instruments. 

a.  Checks. 

b.  Promissory  notes. 

c.  Drafts. 

d.  Trade  acceptances. 

3.  Agency. 

4.  Property. 

5.  Sales. 

6.  Bill  of  sale. 

7.  Rights  of  seller  and  buyer. 

8.  Warranties. 

9.  Delivery  and  approval. 

10.  Agreement  of  sale. 

11.  Deeds. 

12.  Leases. 


UNIT  SIX — BUSINESS  ENTEKPIUSES  AM)  THKlil  ( -ItCiAMZATION 

( Two  weeks. ) 

I.      SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes.  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  acquaint  pupils  with  the  important  industries  of  their  own  city 
and  state. 

2.  To  instruct  pupils  in  the  types  of  business  enterprises  and  their 
relations  to  each  other. 
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II.     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYo 
Content 

1.  Local  industries. 

2.  Kinds  of  enterprises: 

a.  Industrial. 

b.  Commercial. 

3.  Interdependence  of  business  enter- 
prises. 

4.  Agriculture. 

5.  Mining. 

6.  Lumbering. 

7.  Fishing. 

8.  Manufacturing. 

9.  Transportation. 

10.  Merchandising. 

11.  Public  utilities. 


S: 

Procedure  and  Materials 

Read  text,  pp.  140-150. 
Work  problems,  text,  p.  150. 
Pad  exercises  71-72. 


BUSINESS  TRAINING.    LOW  NINE.  (Vocational.) 

Unit  One — Personal  qualification  in  business.  (Two  weeks.) 

Unit  Two — Securing  employment.  (Two  weeks.) 

Unit  Three — Occupations  open  to  beginners  in  business  and  the  nature  of 
the  work  demanded  in  each  occupation.  (Sixteen  weeks.) 
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UNIT  ONE — PERSONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  IN  BUSINESS,.  (Two  weeks.) 


I.      SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  teach  and  develop  those  personal  characteristics  which  are  con 
sidered  essential  to  success  in  the  field  of  business. 

2.  To  aid  pupils  in  making  a  self-analysis  for  purposes  of  vocationa 
guidance. 


XL     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Personality. 

1.  Cleanliness. 

2.  Posture. 

3.  Dress. 

4.  Voice. 

5.  Courtesy. 

6.  Manners. 

7.  Enthusiasm. 

8.  Health. 

B.  Character. 

1.  Self-control. 

2.  Self-reliance. 

3.  Honesty. 

4.  Punctuality. 

5.  Loyalty. 

6.  Perseverance. 

7.  Initiative. 

8.  Ambition. 

9.  System. 

10.  Co-operation. 

C.  Aptitudes. 

1.  Discovering  one's  natural  ])ent. 

2.  What  work  I  like  to  do. 


i 


Procedure  and  Materials 

A.  Read  text,  pp.  163-170. 

Work  problems,  text,  p.  175. 
Pad  exercise  1. 

Suggestion:  Have  pupils  find  out- 
the  secret  of  success  of  some  of  our 
great  Americans,  sach  as  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Thomas  Edison,  John 
Wanamaker,  Charles  Schwab,  Ed- 
ward Bok,  James  J.  Hill,  Luther 
Burbank,  etc. 

Did  these  men  possess  the  personal 
qualities  enumerated  as  essential  to 
success  in  business?  » 
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).  Advice  of  successful  men. 

1.  Daniel  Willard. 

2.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  etc. 


UNIT  TWO — SECIRIXG  EMPLOYMENT.  (Two  weeks.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  acquaint  pupils  with  the  several  types  of  employment  open  to 
juniors. 

2.  To  give  definite  instruction  in  the  most  effective  methods  of  (1) 
locating  a  vacancy,  and  (2)  securing  emplovment  in  their  chosen 
field. 


[I.     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Method  of  procedure.  A. 

1.  List  the  opportunities. 

2.  Choose  a  vocation. 

3.  Locate  a  vacancy, 

a.  "Want"  ads. 

b.  "Situation  Wanted"  ads. 

c.  Employment  agencies. 

d.  Relatives  and  friends. 

4.  Apply  for  the  position. 

a.  By  letter. 

b.  Personal  application. 


Procedure  and  Materials 
Read  text,  pp.  176-181. 
Work  problems,  text,  p.  181. 
Pad  exercises  3-7. 

Note:  Have  pupils  write  letters  of 
application  for  positions  advertised 
in  the  daily  papers. 

Demonstrate  the  method  of  con- 
ducting a  personal  application  for  a 
position.  Have  class  criticise  pro- 
cedure. 


t  XIT  THREE — OCCI  PATIOXS  OPEX  TO  JL  XIORS.  (Sixteen  weeks.) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  make  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  occupations  open  to  juniors  in 
the  commercial  field. 

2.  To  study  the  special  qualifications  necessary  for  success  in  each 
occupation. 

3.  To  investigate  the  chances  of  promotion  in  each  of  the  departments 
considered. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSTS: 

Content  Procedure  and  Materials 

A.  The  messenger.  A.  Read  text.  pp.  1S3-1J>S. 

1.  Opportunities  in  messenger  serv-         Work  problems,  text,  p.  188, 
ice.  Pad  exercise  8. 

2.  Types  of  messengers. 

a.  Telegraph  messengers. 

b.  Office  messengers, 

3.  Qualifications. 

a.  Knowledge  of  local  geography. 

b.  Reliability. 

4.  Duties  of  general  messenger. 

a.  Office  duties. 

b.  Errands. 

c.  Answering  telephone. 

d.  Receiving  callers. 
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B.  The  mail  clerk. 

1.  Importance  of  the  position. 

2.  Qualities  demanded. 

3.  Duties. 

4.  Equipment. 

5.  Classification  of  mail  matter. 

a.  1st  class. 

b.  2nd  class. 

c.  3rd  class. 

d.  Parcel  post. 

6.  C.  O.  D.  shipments. 

7.  Insufficient  postage. 

C.  Junior  file  clerk. 

1.  Opportunities  for  promotion. 

2.  Importance  of  the  position. 

3.  Qualifications  demanded. 

4.  Duties. 

a.  Coding. 

b.  Sorting. 

c.  Using  cross-reference  sheets. 

d.  Filing. 

e.  Out-charging. 

f.  Using  follow-up  devices. 

g.  Transferring. 

D.  The  cashier. 

1.  Opportunities, 

2.  Qualifications. 

3.  Duties. 

E.  Receiving  clerk. 

1.  Opportunities. 

2.  Duties. 

a.  Examine  arrival  notices. 

b.  Examine  incoming  shipments. 

c.  Receipt  for  shipments. 

d.  Record  incoming  shipments. 

e.  Unpack  goods. 

f.  Check  goods  from  invoice. 

g.  Check  goods  from  duplicate  of 
purchase  order. 

h.  Report  irregular  shipments. 

i.  Notify  office  of  arrival  of  goods, 
j.  Trace  shipments. 

k.  Audit  monthly  transportation 

bills. 
1.  File  records. 

F.  The  stock  clerk. 

1.  Op])ortunities. 

2.  Qualifications. 

3.  Duties. 

a.  Care  for  stock  room. 

b.  Check  incoming  goods. 

c.  Check  goods  returned  to  stock. 

d.  Mark  goods. 

e.  Store  goods. 

f.  Keep  stock  records. 

g.  Fill  requisitions. 

li.  Report  to  buyer  on  low  stock, 
i.  Take  inventory. 
.1.  Know  the  goods. 


B.  Read  text,  pp.  191-204. 

Work  problems,  text,  p.  205. 
Pad  exercises  11. 


C.  Read  text,  pp.  207-214. 
Pad  exercises  13-29. 


D.  Read  text,  pp.  218-225. 
Pad  exercises  30,  31,  32. 


E.  Read  text,  pp.  228-234. 
Pad  exercises  33-38. 


F.  Read  text,  pp.  239-246. 
Pad  exercises  39-48. 
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The  order  clerk.  G.  Read  text.  w.  27)0-2^)1. 

1.  Duties.  Pnd  oxercisos  I IV :"><;. 

a.  Handle  purchase  requisitions. 

b.  Tabulate  price  quotations. 

c.  File  catalogues. 

d.  Distribute  purchase  orders. 

e.  Record  purchase  orders. 

f.  Receive,  copy  and  record  sales 
orders. 

Ii      g.  File  records. 
\.  The  billing  clerk.  H.  Read  text,  pp.  2G0-2nr,. 

1.  Opportunities.  Pad  exercises  58-61. 

2.  Qualifications. 

3.  Duties. 

a.  Write  bills. 

b.  Be    familiar   with    "terms  of 
t  credit." 

c.  Compute  extensions. 

d.  Verify  and  check  bills. 

e.  Route  all  bills. 

.  The  shipping  clerk.  I.  Read  text,  pp.  268-288. 

1.  Qualifications,  Pad  exercises  62-82. 

2.  Duties. 

a.  Inspect  and  check  goods. 

b.  Pack,  weigh  and  mark  goods. 

c.  Route  shipments. 

1.  Parcel  post, 

2.  Express. 

3.  Freight. 

d.  Record  shipments. 

e.  Report  shipments. 

J.  Time  clerk  and  pay-roll  clerk.  J.   Read  text.  pp.  290-299. 

1.  Qualifications.  Pad  exercises  83-89. 

2.  Duties. 

a.  Keep  time  and  wage  records. 

b.  Make  out  pay  roll. 

c.  Make  change  memoranda. 

d.  Make  out  pay  checks. 

e.  Distribute  pay  checks. 

K.  The  entry  clerk.  K.  Read  text,  pp.  304-308. 

1.  Qualifications.  Pad  exercises  90-104. 

2.  Duties. 

a.  Books  of  entry. 

1.  Sales  book. 

2.  Customers  ledger. 

3.  Purchases  book. 

4.  Creditors  ledger. 
5.,  Cash  book. 

6.  Statements, 
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BUSINESS  TRAINING.  HIGH  NINE  GRADE 

GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


UNIT  ONE — THE  GENERAL  PROCEDURE  AVHICH  IS  USUALLY  Fi\ 
LOWED  IN  THE  CONDUCT  OF  ANY  RETAIL  BUSINESS. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

I.  To  encourage  pupils,  through  laying  a  good  foundation  in  the  fun^ 
mentals  of  business,  to  remain  in  school  and  complete  their  course 
commercial  training. 

II.   To  teach  standard  forms  used  in  business,  and  by  the  use  of  a  project,  j 
present  these  forms  in  connection  with  interesting  business  situatio  j 

III.  To  present  in  a  practical  manner  the  application  of  business  arithmet 

IV.  To  give  the  pupil  a  sense  of  participation  in  an  actual  business  and  t|! 
to  help  him  acquire  an  easy  familiarity  with  the  commonest  transactio 
and  operations  essential  in  every  commercial  unit. 

Text:  No  text  is  provided  for  this  business  set.  The  pupils  are  requir 
to  secure  the  Junior  Business  Set  No.  9  8,  published  by  the  South weste: 
Publishing  Company. 

Since  there  are  no  references  to  any  specified  text  throughout  this  seme 
ter's  work,  it  is  felt  that  the  teachers  handling  this  work  would  receive  tl 
maximum  amount  of  assistance  in  planning  the  instruction  if  the  work  wei 
divided  into  units  of  one  week  each.    This  has  accordingly  been  done. 

Procedure  and  Materials 

TRANSACTIONS  1-5.  (First  week.) 

a.  Accepting  a  position. 

b.  Conference  with  employer. 

c.  Application  for  surety  bond. 

d.  Power  of  attorney. 

e.  Lease. 

f .  Opening  a  bank  account. 

TRANSACTIONS  6-15.  (Second  week.) 

a.  Receipted  freight  bill. 

b.  Writing  first  check, 

c.  Letter  regarding  advertising. 

d.  Freight  and  trade  bills. 

e.  Employing  extra  help. 

f.  Telegram. 

g.  Bill  of  lading. 

h.  Additional  stock  and  requisition. 


TRANSACTIONS  16-27.  (Third  week.) 

a.  £)epositing  money. 

b.  Pay  roll. 

c.  Charge  accounts. 

d.  Freight  and  trade  bills. 

e.  Credit  sales  to  customers. 

f.  Letter  on  special  discount. 

g.  Letter  on  delivery  of  merchandise. 

h.  Discount  and  marking  goods. 

i.  Insurance, 
j.  Banking. 

TRANSACTIONS  2  8-3  7.  (Fourth  week.) 

a.  Sending  and  receiving  a  telegram. 

b.  Purchase  invoices. 

c.  Insurance  information, 

d.  Telephone  bill. 
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e.  Insurance. 

f.  Drayage  bill. 

g.  Purchase  of  truck. 

h.  Pay  roll. 

i.  Duplicate  depositing. 

j.  Manager's  weekly  report. 

rRAXSACTIOXS  3S-4  5.  (Fifth  week.) 

a.  Bank  statement. 

b.  Conference  with  employer. 

c.  Charge  customers. 

d.  Contact  with  certain  city  ordinances. 

e.  Figuring  lumber. 

rRAXSACTIOXS  46-5  4.  (Sixth  week.) 

a.  Requisition  for  merchandise. 

b.  Merchandise  returned  for  credit. 

c.  Damaged  merchandise. 

d.  Business  letter  with  enclosures. 

e.  Gasoline  and  oil  coupon  books. 

f.  Proposed  contract  to  study. 

g.  Pay  roll. 

.rRAXSACTIOXS  55-63.  (Seventh  week.) 

a.  Requisition  for  merchandise. 

b.  Complaint  from  customer. 

c.  Special  order. 

d.  Interpreting  personal  account  of  customer. 

e.  Allowing  customer's  due  balance.  * 

f.  Incorrect  statement  from  creditor. 

TRAXSACTIOXS  64-7  2.  (Eighth  week.) 

a.  Letter  regarding  imperfect  merchandise  sold. 

b.  Promissory  note  from  customer. 

c.  Transfer  of  funds  to  another  store. 

d.  Receipted  invoice. 

e.  Letter  from  customer. 

f.  Pay  roll. 

TRAXSACTIOXS  73-81.  (Xinth  week.) 

a.  Contract  for  egg  delivery. 

b.  Manager's  weekly  report. 

c.  Purchase  of  stamps. 

d.  Delinquent  customer. 

e.  Courteous  business  letter. 

f.  Receipted  express  bill. 

g.  Advertising  special  sale. 

TRAXSACTIOXS  82-90.  (Tenth  week.) 

a.  Sight  draft  with  bill  of  lading. 

b.  Purchase  order. 

c.  C.  O.  D.  shipment. 

d.  Xotice  from  police  department. 

e.  Unsalable  merchandise. 

f.  Sales  to  customers. 

g.  Credit  memorandum. 

TRAXSACTIOXS  91-99.  (Eleventh  week.) 

a.  Delinquent  customer. 

b.  Inter-store  letter. 

c.  Payment  of  fine. 

d.  Manager's  weekly  report. 

e.  Receipted  statement. 

f.  Duplicate  depositor's  ticket. 
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TRANSACTIONS  100-108.  (Twelfth  week.) 

a.  C.  O.  D.  express  shipment. 

b.  Cashing  checks  for  strangers. 

c.  Payment  of  note. 

d.  Check  and  order  from  customer. 

e.  Return  of  merchandise. 

f.  Notice  of  protest. 

TRANSACTIONS  109-116.   (Thirteenth  week.) 

a.  Merchandise  requisition. 

b.  Letter  from  bookkeeper  on  delinquent  customer. 

c.  Telegram  from  employer. 

d.  Clerk  resigns. 

e.  Formal  notice  of  protested  check. 

f.  Telegram  and  credit  memorandum. 

TRANSACTIONS  117-135.  (Fourteenth  week.) 

a.  Notice  of  due  note. 

b.  Pay  roll. 

c.  Inter-store  letter. 

d.  Long  distance  telenhone  conference  with  employer. 

e.  Transfer  of  check  by  endorsement. 

f.  Inventory  of  stock. 

g.  Bank  statement. 

h.  Sight  draft  presented. 

i.  Balance  sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Statement.  (Profit  sharing.) 
.i.  Notice  from  bank  on  return  check. 

k.  Special  order  of  books. 

1.  Return  on  C.  O.  D.  shipment! 

TRANSACTIONS  13  6-147.  (Fifteenth  week.) 

a.  Insurance  on  truck. 

b.  Telephone  call  from  customer  regarding  delivery  of  merchandise. 

c.  Notice  of  non-delivery  of  C.  O.  D.  shipment. 

d.  Weekly  pay  roll. 

e.  Duplicate  deposit. 

f.  Check  with  incorrect  signature. 

g.  Statement  from  creditor  who  is  insolvent. 

h.  Garage  rent. 

TRANSACTIONS  148-164.  (Sixteenth  week.) 

a.  Telegram. 

b.  Return  of  books  for  credit. 

c.  Indorsement  of  note  on  account. 

d.  Deposit  of  funds. 

e.  New  line  of  merchandise. 

f.  Special  delivery,  Parcel  Post  sale. 

g.  Returned  check  from  bank. 

h.  Weekly  pay  roll. 

i.  Manager's  weekly  report. 

TRANSACTIONS  165-175.  (Seventeenth  week.) 

a.  Promissory  note  paid. 

b.  Special  notice  from  the  telephone  company. 

c.  Special  account  with  road  contract. 

d.  Interpreting  customer's  account. 

e.  Past  due  water  bill. 

f.  Investment  problem. 

g.  Note  and  cash  for  sale  of  car. 

h.  Analyzing  customer's  account. 

TRANSACTIONS  176-1  86.  (Eighteenth  week.) 

a.  Account  with  creditor. 

b.  Depositing  funds. 
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c.  Postdated  check. 

d.  Note  discounted. 

e.  Manager's  weekly  report. 

f.  Reporting  financial  standing  to  bank  (credit  information), 

g.  Balance  sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Statement. 


The  course  we  have  outlined  is  based  on  the  Wiese-Coover  method  of 
touch  typewriting.  Dr.  Coover,  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Stanford  University, 
and  co-author  with  Mr.  Wiese  of  this  method,  conducted  classes  in  typing  and 
found  that  greater  accuracy  and  speed  could  be  obtained  in  less  time  than 
with  the  vizualization  method. 

Kinesthesis  means  the  motion  feel  in  typing  operations.  Through  the 
repetition  of  motion  feel,  the  experience  of  seeing  and  feeling  become  welded 
together,  so  that  the  letter  becomes  the  feel  of  the  finger  movement.  The 
feel  is  acquired  through  the  use  of  the  tiger  stroke. 

Text  used:     Kinesthetic  Typing.    Wiese-Coover.    H.  M.  Rowe  Co. 

TYPING — LOW  EIGHT 

1.      GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  enable  students  to  operate  a  typewriter  easily  and  smoothly  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  words  per  minute  with  at  least  85%  accuracy. 

n.     GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


UNIT  ONE — PRE-MACHIXE  DRILLS  (Two  Weeks)  (Optional  Three  Weeks) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  teach  parts  of  the  machine  as  a  necessity  for  use  arises. 

2.  To  teach  pupils  mastery  of  the  keyboard  through  kinesthesis. 

3.  To  teach  pupils  to  form  correct  habits  of  position  of  body  and 
hands. 

4.  To  attain  mastery  of  the  tiger  stroke. 

5.  To  read  from  copy  from  the  very  beginning. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


Jl'XIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  C  Ol  RSE  IN  TYPEW  lUTLNCi 


Unit  One — Pre-machine  drills. 
Unit  Two — Machine  drills. 

Unit  Three — Capitals,  punctuation,  paragraph,  etc. 
Unit  Four — Routine  practice. 


Content 

A.  Pre-machine  drills. 


Procedure  and  Materials 


Readings: 
Wiese-Coover    Kinesthetic  Typing, 
pp.  1-S.  99. 


1.  The  tiger  stroke  (how  to  acquire 
it). 

2.  Execution  of  the  stroke. 


Demonstrations : 

1.  Explanation  of  tiger  stroke. 


2.  Explanation  of  proper  position  of 


wrist  and  hands. 


3.  Assignment  of  the  letter  feels  to 
proper  fingers. 

4.  Development  of  the  letter  feel. 


3.  Explanation  of  the  letter  feel. 


Projects: 


1.  Make  all  the  letter  feels  in  exer- 
cise 4-8. 


2.  Pass  a  fifty  second  test  on  one  of 
the  first  three  double  lines  on 
page  9, 
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UNIT  TWO — MACHINE  DRILLS  (Pour  Weeks) 


A.  Drills  on  Machine. 


Readings: 

Wiese-Coover  Kinesthetic  Typing, 
pp.  13-17. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  proper  placing  of 
hands  in  home  position. 

2.  Explanation  of  position  of  wrists 
and  hands. 

3.  Explanation  of  the  proper  carriage 
return. 

4.  Explanation  of  parts  of  machine 
and  use. 

Projects: 

1.  Drills  on  13-17  with  wrist  at  45° 
angle  doing  tiger  stroke.  u 

2.  Forty-five    seconds    test    on  all 
double  lines  of  drill  4,  page  16. 

UNIT  THREE — CAPITALS,  PUNCTUATION,  PARAGRAPHS 

Procedure  and  Materials 


1.  Placing  of  hands  on  home  bank. 

2.  Position  of  wrists  and  hands. 

3.  Carriage  return. 

4.  Reading  from  copy. 


A.  Capitals,   punctuation,  paragraphs 
and  margin. 


1.  Shifting  for  Capitals. 

2.  Shifting  for  punctuation  marks. 

3.  Indentation  of  paragraphs. 

4.  Setting  of  margins. 


Readings: 

Wiese-Coover  Kinesthetic  Typing, 
pp.  16-17. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  on  shifting  for  capi- 
tals. 

2.  Explanation  on  shifting  for  punctu- 
ation marks. 

3.  Explanation  of  proper  number  of 
spaces  to  indent  for  paragraphs. 

4.  Explanation  as  to  how  to  set 
margins. 

5.  Explanation  of  number  of  spaces 
after  punctuation  marks. 

6.  Explanation  of  setting  of  tabular 
stops,  and  use  of  tabular  key. 

Projects: 

1.  Type  all  the  capitals  five  times 
without  error,  page  16,  exercise 
15-16.  Wiese-Coover  Kinesthetic 
Typing. 

2.  Type  exercise  20-21,  page  17,  five 
times  without  error. 


UNIT  FOUR — ROUTINE  PRACTICE 
A.  Practice  Routine  Note:   (See  illus-  Readings: 


tration,  pp.  83-89.) 

1.  Warming-up  exercises. 

2.  Tests. 

3.  Correction  of  tests. 


Wiese-Coover  Kinesthetic  Typing, 
pp.  19-23,  25,  28-61,  88-89. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation    of   how    to  correct 
tests. 

2.  Explanation  of  how  to  make  drills 
from  errors. 

3.  Explanation  of  daily  speed  record 
chart. 
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4.  Practice  on  drills  made  from  er- 
rors, also  words.  (Slow.)  Import- 
ant! 

Projects: 

1.  Fifteen  minute  test. 

2.  Untimed  practice  five  minutes. 

TYPIXG — HIGH  EIGHT 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  enable  students  to  operate  a  typewriter  easily  and  smoothly  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  words  per  minute  with  at  least  90%  accuracy. 

GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

L'nit  One — Practice  Routine. 
Unit  Two — Short  Speed  Drills. 

Unit  Three — Figures.  (Two  weeks.)  Ten  minutes  per  day. 
Unit  Four — Perfect  Copies. 

UNIT  ONE — PRACTICE  l{Ol  TINE 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes.  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  teach  additional  parts  of  machine. 

2.  To  perfect  tiger  stroke:  feel  of  stroke. 

3.  To  form  habits  of  accuracy  and  precision. 

•i.  To  form  proper  habit  of  work  and  application. 
5.  To  teach  pupils  to  think  and  concentrate. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS; 
Content 

Practice  routine.  (Note:  See  illus- 
tration, pp.  S3-S9.) 


1.  Warming-up  exercises. 

2.  Tests. 

3.  Correction  of  tests. 

4.  Practice  on  drills  made  from  er- 
rors, also  words.  (Slow.)  Import- 
ant! 

5.  Record  of  daily  speed. 

6.  Untimed  paragraph  practice. 


Procedure  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Wiese-Coover  Kinesthetic  Typing, 
pp.  19-23.  25.  2S-61.  88-89. 

Demonstrations : 

1.  Explanation    of   how    to  correct 
tests. 

2.  Explanation  of  how  to  make  drills 
from  errors. 

3.  Explanation  of  daily  speed  record 
chart. 


UNIT  TAVO- 

Short  speed  drills. 


Projects: 

1.  Fifteen  minute  test. 

2.  Untimed  practice  five  minutes 

-SHORT  SPEED  DRILT-S 
Readings : 

Wiese-Coover  Kinesthetic  Typing, 
pp.  23,  31,  62-68. 

Demonstration : 

1.  Explanation  of  practice  in  sjieed 
drills. 

Projects: 

1.  Practice  lines  until  three  lines  can 
be  typed  without  error  in  one  min- 
ute. 
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A.  Figures. 


UNIT  THREE — FIGURES 

Readings: 

Wiese-Coover 
par.  18,  p.  22. 


Kinesthetic  T; 


1.  Assignment    of   figure    feels  to 
proper  fingers. 

2.  Tiger  stroke  in  long  reach  posi- 
tions. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Explain  figure  feels,  and  ul 
quick  bold  stroke  in  makinj 
ures. 

2.  Explanation  of  use  of  tiger  si 
in  long  reach  positions.  (Figi| 

Projects: 

1.  Type  drill  on  page  18,  five  t| 
each  line  until  without  error. 

2.  Type  shifts  on  long  reaches 
times  each  line  without  error! 


jiOP 

bos' 
pi 

M 

p'ati 


UNIT  FOUR — PERFECT  COPIES 


It  is  preferred  that  the  regular 
routine  practice  be  continued  for 
the  whole  semester,  but  if  desired 
perfect  work  can  be  done  from  Sup- 
plementary Text  Books. 


lie 
[Per 


Readings: 

Any  supplementary  text. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  margins,  cente] 
etc. 

2.  Explanation  of  centering  title 
sub-titles. 

Project: 

1.  Twenty-five  perfect  copies  ta 
from  any  Supplementary  Text 
any  Text  having  similar  mateiil. 


IMPORTANT  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EIGHTH  YEAR  WORK 

Pre-Macliine  Drills 

Slow  dictation  for  short  time  during  typing  period  is  very  valualj 
There  is  need  of  constant  supervision  because  you  are  trying  to  get  unskil 
hands  to  do  perfect  work  at  the  start. 

Do  not  use  music  at  the  beginning  of  the  course — better  not  use  it  at  i\ 
Slow  dictation  with  pupils  having  eyes  closed  is  of  great  help  to  put  over  tl 
"feel"  of  strokes.  The  stroke  is  more  vivid  with  the  eyes  closed.  Chel 
accuracy  after  each  drill  is  taken.  Ask,  "How  many  accurate?"  not,  "H«| 
many  errors?" 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  pupils  some  drill  on  spacing  before  going  to  tl 
machine.  This  would  be  given  after  pupil  has  had  all  the  strokes  of  the  kej 
board. 

When  pupils  take  up  machine  drills  avoid  having  pupils  look  at  the  ke| 
and  fingers. 

Machine  Di'ills 

Let  pupils  first  look  over  the  machine  and  satisfy  their  curiosity.  Expla 
all  parts  of  the  typewriter.  Demonstrate  parts  to  the  pupils  yourself,  havir 
them  gather  around  you.  Then  have  them  go  to  their  seats  and  try  out  the 
own  machines.  Read  aloud  to  pupils,  having  them  read  with  you,  Paragrap 
11,  page  11.  I 

Relaxation  great  factor  in  typing.    Be  sure  pupils  relax  hands  and  fingeil 
between  strokes.    How  to  secure  relaxation  in  these  drills.    Now  and  the 
drills  to  be  dictated,  pupils  type  with  eyes  closed,  avoiding  all  hurry  betwee 
strokes.    Watch  for  tenseness  in  fingers  and  hands.    The  stroke  is  to  be  ver 
quick,  then  relax,  stroke,  relax. 

Follow  direction  in  text  for  exploring  typewriter.  Excellent  drill  at  tin 
very  start  is  to  move  carriage  of  typewriter  to  the  left  until  keys  lock;  le 
pupils  take  all  new  drills  once  or  twice  over  with  all  keys  locked;  this  force; 
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em  to  "tlick"  the  keys  and  develop  the  "tii^er  stroke."  After  this,  let  them 
low  copy  to  your  slow  count,  then  after  once  over  the  drill  slowly,  have 
m  write  five  minutes  on  the  drill.  Be  sure  pupils  type  evenly.  There  are 
be  no  starts  and  stops.    Stop  irregular  typing. 

Carriage  return,  the  weakest  point  in  all  typing.    Explain  in  detail  the 
nrn  and  give  drill.    This  carriage  return  drill  is  to  he  given  hefore  a  single 
,ill  is  given. 

^     Watch  out  for  hesitation  in  making  strokes.    This  hahit  is  hard  to  hreak. 
ipervise  constantly  in  beginning  work  so  that  correct  habits  will  be  formed, 
.fecial  drill  for  locating  guide  keys.     Review  locked  key  drills  every  day. 
/irriage  return  drill,  home  row  location  drill,  every  day  for  at  least  a  month. 

Perfect  Copies:    Demanding  absolute  perfection  is  apt  to  take  attention 
If :  pupil  from  more  essential  things  and  place  it  on  the  copy.    The  copy  is  of 
self  valueless.    It  is  the  way  in  which  that  copy  was  secured  that  is  import- 
lat.    Correct  form  in  typing,  correct  habits  will  bring  accurate  work.    If  you 
ish  to  ask  for  some  perfect  copies,  make  it  two  or  three  copies  perfect  out 
f  every  five. 

When  pupils  are  ready  for  the  regular  routine  work  (  Warming-up  exer- 
Ises,  typing  from  copy,  etc.)  it  is  well  to  place  several  simple  sentences  on 

rie  board.  Dictate,  letter  by  letter,  these  simple  word  sentences  for  five 
linutes.     This  breaks  the  gap  betw^een  single  letter  stroke  exercises  and 

.jctual  word  writing  from  copy.    This  special  drill  should  follow  Warming-up 

|]xercise  on  page  2  5. 

For  the  first  week  cut  down  the  "Fifteen  minute  timed  writing"  as  fol- 
ows:    First  two  days  cut  to  five  minutes;  second  two  days,  ten  minutes:  fifth 
:'1ay  regular  fifteen  minute  writing.    Discontinue  regular  sentence  dictation 
uggested  here  after  first  week,  although  it  is  well  to  give  such  drill  all 
hrough  the  first  year. 

TYPIXG — LOW  NINE 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  enable  students  to  operate  a  typewriter  easily  and  smoothly  at 
the  rate  of  3  5  words  per  minute  for  the  Low  Ninth  year,  with  at 
least  85%  degree  of  accuracy. 

Text  used:  New  Intensive  Typing.  Ross  &  Reigner.  fl.  M.  Rowe  Co. 
Page  references  given  below  refer  to  this  text. 

II.     GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Machine  parts.  (Not  taught  in  Eighth  year.) 

Unit  Two — Centering. 

Unit  Three — Business  letters. 

Unit  Four — Speed  drills. 

Unit  Five — Test.  (Speed.) 

rXIT  OXE — MACHINE  PARTS 

1.      SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  give  pupils  some  idea  of  arrangement  and  forms  of  busines.s 
letters. 

2.  To  give  them  names  and  uses  of  parts  of  machine  not  taught  during 
Eighth  year. 

3.  To  teach  them  punctuation,  arrangement,  paragraphing,  and  sylla- 
bication. 

4.  To  teach  them  to  clean  and  take  care  of  a  machine,  also  to  change 
ribbon. 

5.  To  develop  ideals  of  honesty  and  responsibility. 

6.  To  give  pupils  a  chance  to  develop  or  discover  certain  nbi!'ti^^  =  . 

7.  To  teach  them  to  master  the  figures. 
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11. 

A. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

Machine  parts  not  taught  in  Eighth 
year. 

1.  Parts  of  machine. 

2.  Insertion  of  ribbon. 

3.  Cleaning  of  machine. 


Procedure  and  Materials 

Readings: 

pp.  156-159. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  each  part  of  m{ 
chine  and  its  proper  use. 

2.  Explanation  in  taking  out  and  pui 
ting  in  of  ribbon. 

3.  Cleaning  the  machine  thoroughly 

Projects: 

1.  Clean  machine  thoroughly. 

2.  Put  in  new  ribbon. 


tei 


UNIT  TWO- 


Centering. 

1.  Titles. 

2.  Sub-titles. 


-CENTERING 
Readings: 
pp.  54-56. 


Demonstration : 

1.  Explanation  of  how  to  center  titles 
and  sub-titles. 

Projects: 

1.  Center  titles. 

2.  Center  sub-titles. 


KjtGEN! 


UNIT  THREE — BUSINESS  LETTERS 


A.  Business  letters. 


Readings: 

pp.  30-36,  38,  39-40,  42-45,  64-68,  69-72.^ 


1.  Parts. 

2.  Arrangement  on  page. 

3.  Paragraphing,   punctuation,  and 
spelling. 

4.  Addressing  of  envelopes. 
Folding  of  letter  and  inserting  in 
envelope, 

5.  Importance  of  business  letter  in 
the  business  world. 


of 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  of  parts  of  letter 

2.  Explanation    of  importance 
proper  arrangement. 

3.  Explanation  of  importance  of  good 
English,  punctuation  and  spelling. 

4.  Explanation  of  proper  folding  of 
letter  and  inserting  in  envelope. 

5.  Explanation  of  what  a  well  ar- 
ranged business  letter  means  in 
the  business  world. 

6.  Explanation  on  addressing  of  en 
velopes. 

Projects: 

1.  Write    twenty-five    letters  fro 
models  and  address  envelopes  fo 
them. 

2.  Write  fifteen  letters  given  or  die 
tated  by  teacher  arranging  them 
in  proper  form. 


I 
1 


UNIT  FOUR — SPEED  DRILLS 


A.  Speed  drills. 


I 


Readings: 

.    pp.  45-47,  or  Wiese-Coover,  pp.  62-68, 

Demonstration:  ''^^ 

Explanation   of  nractice   on  speed 
drills 
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Project: 

Practice  lines  until  four  lines  per 
minute  can  be  typed  without  error. 

UNIT  FIVE — SPKEI)  TESTS 
Jpeed  test.  Readings: 

P.  160. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation  on  correction  of  test. 

2.  Explanation  on  obtaining  per  cent 
of  accuracy. 

Project: 

Fifteen  minute  test  from  new  matter 
(monthly  tests)  ;  speed  required 
thirty-five  words  per  minute. 

TYPING — HIGH  NINE 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVE: 

To  enable  students  to  operate  a  typewriter  easily  and  smoothly  the 
rate  of  40  words  per  minute  for  the  High  Ninth  year,  with  a  degree 

of  90%  as  a  passing  grade. 

GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Business  letters,  continued.  (Carbons.) 
Unit  Two— Telegrams,  cards. 
L^nit  Three — Tabulation. 

Unit  Four — Stencil  cutting  and  mimeographing. 
Unit  Five — Speed  tests. 

UNIT  ONE — BUSINESS  LETTERS 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  To  teach  them  manifolding  carbon  copies,  how  to  write  telegrams, 
cards,  etc. 

2.  To  teach  them  cutting  of  stencils  and  mimeographing. 

3.  To  meet  standards  of  accuracy  and  neatness  required  in  the  busi- 
ness world. 

4.  To  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  vocation. 

5.  To  train  students  in  systematic  habits. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 
Content 
Business  letters,  continued. 


1.  Carbon  copies. 

2.  Insertion  and  removal  of  carbons. 

3.  Erasing  on  carbons. 

4.  Different  kinds  of  carbon  paper. 


Procedure  and  Materials 

Readings: 

pp.  44,  64-68,  69-74,  85-94.  110-111. 
Lesson  79. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explain  how  to  put  in  and  take  out 

carbon. 

2.  Explain  how  to  erase  on  carbons. 


Projects : 

1.  Write  20  to  2o  letters  of  various 
lengths  and  styles  placing  and  ar- 
ranging them  without  referring  to 

models. 

2.  Write  from  five  to  ten  letters  us- 
ing one  to  three  carbons. 
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TNIT  TAVO — TELEGRAMS  AND  CARDS 


A.  Telegrams  and  cards. 


Readings: 

pp.  94-95,  102-103. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explanation   on   writing  of 
grams  and  use  of  line  gauge. 

2.  Explanation  on  how  to  insert  £ 
write  on  cards. 

Projects: 

1.  Write  a  number  of  telegrams, 

2.  Write  a  number  of  the  varic 
types  of  cards. 


A.  Tabulations. 


UNIT  THREE — TABULATION 
Readings: 


pp.  54-63,  78-90. 

Demonstrations: 

1.  Explain  use  of  tabular  stops  a 
tabular  key. 

2.  Explanation   of   location   of  c 
umns. 

3.  Explanation  of  use  of  decimal  t£ 
ulator. 

Project: 

Do  a  number  of  exercises  on  vario 
kinds  of  tabulation  until  accura 
and  speed  are  obtained. 


UNIT  FOUR — STENCIL  CUTTING  AND  MIMEOGRAPHING 

A.  Stencil  cutting  and  mimeographing.  Readings: 


1.  Setting    of    tabular    stops  and 
proper  use  of  tabular  key. 


2.  Location  of  columns, 

3,  Decimal  tabulator. 


1.  Preparation  of  stencil. 

2.  Insertion  of  stencil. 

3.  Cleaning  of  machine. 

4.  Use  of  stencil  key. 

5.  Typing  of  stencil, 

6.  Putting  cat  stencil  on  mimeo- 
graph. 

7.  Inking  machine. 

8.  Proper  amount  of  ink. 

9.  Care  of  machine. 

10.  Taking  off  stencil  and  filing  for 
future  use. 

11.  Setting  for  number  of  copies. 

12.  fjoworing  and  raising  s])ving. 


Demonstrations: 

1.  Explain  importance 
machine. 


of  cleanii 


2.  Explain  importance  of  even  tou( 
in  cutting  of  stencil. 

3.  Demonstrate  how  to  put  stencil  ( 
drum  of  machine. 

4.  Explanation  of  filing  of  stencil. 


Project: 

1 .  Cut  a  stencil  and  put  on  machin 
and  run  off  copies. 
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iMT  rivi: — sri:i:i)  thsts 

speed  tests.  Readings: 

1).  ir)<». 


Demonstrations: 

1.  How  to  correct  tests. 

2.  How  to  obtain  10i>  per  cent  nt  ac- 
curacy. 

Project: 

Fifteen  minute  test  from  new  matter 
(monthly  tests)  required,  40  words 
per  minute  with  at  least  90%  accur- 
acy. 
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FOREWORD 


The  junior  high  school,  consisting  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  years,  occupies  a  position  between  the  elementary 
school  below  (when  it  stops  at  the  sixth  year),  and  the  high 
school  above.  In  the  elementary  school  all  pupils  take  the  same 
subjects,  while  in  the  high  school  many  subjects  are  offered  from 
among  which  the  students  make  their  choices  under  competent 
guidance  of  parents  and  teachers.  The  growth  in  the  number 
of  junior  high  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the 
past  few  years  is  striking  evidence  of  the  approval  which  their 
work  has  gained. 

The  courses  of  study  for  the  San  Francisco  junior  high 
schools  herewith  presented  have  been  in  process  of  development 
over  a  period  of  three  years.  During  the  school  year  1924-25, 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  then  State  Commissioner  of 
Secondary  Schools,  Mr.  A.  C.  Olney,  committees  of  junior  and 
senior  high  school  teachers  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  materials  and  organizing  them  into  courses  of  study. 
The  tentative  courses  which  were  the  outcomes  of  their  efforts 
were  put  in  operation  in  the  junior  high  schools  of  the  city  for 
the  following  two  years. 

From  such  use  it  became  apparent  that  certain  revisions 
might  well  be  made.  This  work  was  then  undertaken,  under 
the  general  direction  of  Deputy  Superintendent  ^Yalter  C.  Nolan, 
who  associated  with  him  Professors  John  Guy  Fowlkes  and  Giles 
Ruch  as  consultants.  Committees  of  teachers  again  aided  in  the 
work  of  revision.  The  result  of  these  manifold  labors  is  now  set 
forth  in  print  as  the  San  Francisco  junior  high  school  courses 
of  study. 

In  most  cases  the  courses  have  been  made  rather  complete 
in  outline  and  suggestion.  \Ye  trust,  however,  that  this  plan 
will  not  conflict  either  with  the  needed  elasticity  in  program 
or  the  expression  of  the  teacher's  individuality.  Nor  do  we 
deem  this  production  to  be  the  final  word  in  the  junior  high 
school  curriculum;  on  the  other  hand  we  anticipate  that  the 
junior  high  school  courses  will  undergo  continuous  revision  as 
experience  justifies. 

Finally,  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  several 
committees  for  their  efficient  service,  and  to  the  many  teachers 
who  have  made  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  subject 
matter  and  organization  of  these  courses. 

J,  M,  GWINN, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Time  Allotments  by  Periods  of  Junior  High  School  Subjects 

7th  8th  9th 


English    5  5  5 

Social  Science   5  5  5 

Mathematics    4  4  0 

Assembly — Clubs    Ill 

Prevocational-Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science   3  3  3 

General  Science   2  2  2 

Music    2  2  0 

Drawing    2  0  0 

Physical  Education    2  2  2 

Electives   4  6  12 

Total   30  30  30 


Note:  General  Language — four  periods  required  in  Low  Seventh  Grade. 


Electives 

High  Seventh  Grade 

Spanish    4     Home-Making    4 

French    4     Mechanic  Arts   4 

English    4     Drawing    4 

Latin    4     Music    4 


Low  and  High  Eighth  Grade 


Spanish    3 

French    3 

English    3 

Latin    3 

Home-Making    3 


Mechanic  Arts   3 

Drawing    3 

Music    3 

Printing    3 

Typewriting    3 


Junior  Business  Training,  3  (High  Eighth  Grade  only), 


Low  and  High   Ninth  Grade 

The  above  electives  plus  Mathematics  4  periods  per  week 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  ability  to  read  with  ease  through  the  eye  and  ear  is  the  general 
objective  of  the  Junior  High  School  Modern  Language  Curricula.  In  March, 
before  undertaking  the  revision  of  the  Modern  Language  Curricula,  with 
power  to  read  as  the  central  aim,  the  committee  communicated  with  Pro- 
fessor Algernon  Coleman,  University  of  Chicago,  special  investigator  for  th«.' 
Modern  Foreign  Language  Study,  and  Dr,  George  A.  Rice,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  charge  of  testing  in  Northern  California,  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  the  preliminary  findings  of  the  Study  justified  such  a  procedure. 

Professor  Coleman  and  Dr.  Rice  stated  that  the  various  reports  on  the 
testing,  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Study,  indicated  that  younger 
students  learn  only  a  small  amount  of  grammar  studied  during  the  first  year 
and  that  there  seems  to  be  little  correlation  between  the  amount  of  grammar 
studied  and  the  ability  to  read.  From  these  tentative  findings  of  the  Modern 
Foreign  Language  Study  the  committee  felt  justified  in  laying  out  the  course, 
as  originally  planned. 

In  the  revision,  the  committee  has  considered  the  needs  of  two  classes 
of  students: 

1.  The  student  who  takes  the  language  as  a  short  unit  course. 

2.  The  student  who  plans  to  continue  the  study  of  the  language  in 
senior  high  school  or  college- 

As  group  one  comprises  the  majority,  special  attention  has  been  given 
to  this  group;  however,  the  student,  who  intends  to  continue  the  study  of 
the  language  has  not  been  neglected.  A  grammatical  foundation  is  laid, 
thereby  enabling  the  placing  of  emphasis  on  formal  grammar  in  the  later 
years  of  his  language  course. 

As  ability  to  read  is  the  central  objective  of  the  course,  the  course  is 
directed  to  this  problem  from  the  outset  without  a  great  deal  of  preliminary 
attention  to  grammatical  form.  During  the  first  few  weeks  grammatical 
forms  are  learned  as  vocabulary,  the  knowledge  is  passive.  All  grammatical 
principles  are  developed  inductively  from  the  reading  material.  As  soon  as 
the  student  has  a  passive  knowledge  of  a  grammatical  principle,  the  aim  is 
to  make  the  information  function  actively  by  affording  opportunities  for  its 
use  in  short,  original  sentences,  conversations,  memory  work,  songs,  com- 
posite compositions,  sight  reading,  etc.  The  functional  side  of  grammar  is 
stressed;  grammar  is  not  taught  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  formal  side  of  the 
study  has  been  minimized. 

The  course  provides  opportunity  for  intensive  and  extensive  reading. 
The  reading  material  should  be  sufficiently  varied  so  as  to  be  attractive  to 
the  interests  and  abilities  of  the  group.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  entire 
class  read  the  same  selections.  It  is  suggested  that  the  material  of  general 
interest  to  the  entire  group  be  studied  intensively.  Sight  reading  is  a  feature 
of  the  Modern  Language  Curricula.  It  is  begun  in  High  Seven  and  is  con- 
tinued throughout  the  course.  The  student  of  superior  linguistic  ability  should 
be  encouraged  in  the  early  stages  of  his  language  study,  required  later,  to 
read  more  extensively  along  the  line  of  interest.  It  is  suggested  that  simple 
material  on  the  country,  its  industries,  and  history,  on  the  manners,  life,  and 
customs  of  the  people,  whose  language  is  being  studied,  be  read  in  the  foreign 
language. 

Throughout  the  course  a  close  correlation  is  made  between  English  and 
the  modern  language.  As  an  aid  to  reading,  special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
building  up  a  large  active  and  passive  vocabulary  in  the  modern  language  by 
the  study  of  antonyms,  synonyms,  Latin  roots,  word  building  through  the  use 
of  suffixes  and  prefixes,  cognates,  derivatives,  etc.  The  direct  application  of 
these  same  principles  is  made  to  English.  A  special  section  in  each  unit  of 
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the  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  English  words,  which  have  come  in  from 
the  Latin,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  difference  in  idiom  and  grammatical  structure  of  English  and  the 
modern  language  is  stressed.  Attention  is  given  to  the  correction  of  common 
errors  in  English  while  studying  the  corresponding  grammatical  principles  in 
the  modern  language,  e  g.,  incorrect  use  of  double  negatives,  auxiliary  verbs, 
irregular  past  tenses  and  participles,  etc. 

This  course  correlates  with  the  Low  Seven  General  Language  Course,  by 
emphasizing  the  principle  that  language  is  not  accidental,  that  its  growth 
and  development  are  governed  by  linguistic  principles.  Some  material  on  the 
similarity  in  structure  and  idiom  of  the  Romance  Languages  is  included  in  the 
outline  and  also  in  the  Appendix.  This  aims  to  show  that  these  languages 
have  a  common  source  and  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  students  who  are 
interested  in  this  type  of  material. 

Opportunity  for  ear  training  has  not  been  neglected.  Dictation  continues 
throughout  the  course.  The  frequent  oral  reading  of  very  simple  material  by 
the  instructor  is  strongly  recommended.  This  may  take  the  place  of  some 
sight  reading.  The  class  should  be  tested  for  comprehension  of  the  story. 

The  committee  did  not  find  it  feasible,  at  the  present  time,  to  prepare 
separate  courses  for  the  groups  of  varying  linguistic  ability.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  partly  overcome  this  serious  defect  in  the  course  by  a  complete 
outline  and  the  inclusion  of  varied  suggestions  and  devices  under  "Projects 
and  Exercises,"  thereby  aiming  to  appeal  to  the  abilities  and  interests  of  the 
different  groups.  The  more  difficult  phases  of  the  English  vocabulary  and 
derivative  work  and  the  material  showing  the  interrelation  of  the  Romance 
Languages  have  been  designed  for  the  student  of  superior  mental  ability.  The 
material  is  merely  suggestive  and  is  not  intended  to  restrict  the  instructor  in 
any  way. 

The  following  plan  for  articulation  between  the  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  has  been  worked  out  by  the  language  teachers  of  the  Junior  and  Senior 
High  Schools: 


Pupils  who  have  completed  in  the 
Junior  High  School 

High  Seven,  Low  Eight,  and  High  Eight 
or 

Low  Eight  and  High  Eight 

High  Seven  through  Low  Nine 
or 

Low  Eight  through  Low  Nine 


High  Seven  through  High  Nine 
or 

Low  Eight  through  High  Nine 

Low  Nine  and  High  Nine 
(Language  begun  in  Low  Nine) 


May  enter  the  Senior  High  School 


Second  term 


Third  term 


Fourth  term 


Third  term 


Students  who  begin  a  modern  language  in  the  Low  Nine  shall  follow  the 
Senior  High  School  Course  of  Study.  The  distribution  of  the  grammar  material 
and  the  minimum  vocabulary  for  the  Low  and  High  Nine  of  the  Senior  High 
School  is  included  here. 
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FRENCH 

GRADE  HIGH  SEVEN. 

TEXT: 

Chapuzet  and  Daniels:  Mes  Premiers  Pas  en  Fran<'ais,  11)2  0,  1).  ('. 
Heath  &  Co. 

I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  elements  of  French  pronunciation  and 
the  ability  to  write  from  dictation  simple  sentences,  which  liavp 
been  studied. 

2.  The  power  to  read  French,  with  special  attention  to  English 
cognates  and  to  acquiring  the  meaning  of  new  words  from  the 
context,  with  the  minimum  use  of  the  vocabulary. 

3.  The  mastery  of  the  specified  vocabulary  and  the  following  gram- 
matical principles:  the  forms  of  the  definite  and  the  indefinite 
articles,  the  pluralization  and  gender  of  nouns,  the  agreement 
and  the  position  of  adjectives,  the  present  indicative  of  the  regular 
verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  and  the  irregular  verbs  "etre." 
"avoir,"  and  "aller,"  the  use  of  the  negative,  and  word  order  in 
questions;  a  passive  knowledge  of  the  partitive  construction 
and  the  contraction  of  the  definite  articles  with  the  prepositions 
"de"  and  "a";  numbers  1-60. 

4.  The  application  and  the  use  of  the  vocabulary  and  the  gram- 
matical principles  in  simple  reading  and  in  conversation. 

5.  Growth  in  English  vocabulary  and  the  development  of  a  language 
sense. 

6.  A  general  idea  of  the  geography  of  France  and  early  history,  the 
invasions  of  the  Romans  and  the  Franks. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Pronunciation  of  the  vowels;  vocabulary,  "L'ecole  et  la  Salle 
de  Classe"  and  "Les  Couleurs";  grammar,  forms  of  the  definite 
article,  gender  and  pluralization  of  nouns;  reading;  growth  in  E^nglish 
vocabulary  through  English  cognates;  dictation;  conversation: 
general  topography  of  France.    (Five  weeks.) 

Unit  Two — Pronunciation  of  the  vowels;  vocabulary,  specified  adjectives 
and  "Les  Parties  du  Corps  Humain";  grammar,  agreement  and  the 
position  of  adjectives,  forms  of  the  indefinite  article  (singular  only>; 
reading;  growth  in  English  vocabulary;  dictation;  conversation;  the 
important  cities  of  France.     (Four  weeks.) 

Unit  Three — Pronunciation  of  the  semi-consonant  sounds,  "y."  "i"'  and 
"u,"  vocabulary,  "Les  Vetements"  and  'La  Boite  a  Ouvrage." 
numbers  1-20;  grammar,  present  indicative  of  the  regular  verbs 
of  the  first  conjugation  and  of  the  irregular  verbs,  "avoir." 
"eire,"  and  "aller";  reading;  growth  in  English  vocabulary;  dicta- 
tion; conversation;  early  history  of  France,  the  invasion  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Franks.     (Four  weeks.) 

Unit  Four — Pronunciation  of  the  voiceless  consonants,  "p."  "f."  "  t." 
"c,"  and  double  and  initial  "s";  the  voiced  consonants,  'b." 
"v,"  "d,"  "g,"  "z,"  and  intervocalic  "s";  and  "c."  ■"«:.*'  "g."  and 
"j";  vocabulary,  "La  Maison."  "La  G^ographie,"  specified  adjectives, 
verbs,  and  adverbs;  grammar,  passive  knowledge  of  the  partitive 
construction,  the  contraction  of  the  definite  articles  with  the  prepo- 
sitions "de"  and  "a,"  word  order  in  questions,  and  with  the  negative: 
numbers  21-60;  reading;  growth  in  English  vocabulary;  dictation: 
conversation;  main  industries  and  points  of  interest  of  Marseilles. 
Lyon,  Bordeaux,  Rouen,  Rheims,  and  La  Havre.     {Fi\e  weeks.) 
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UNIT  ONE — PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE  VOWELS,  VOCABl  LAKY, 
GRAMMAR,  READING,  ENGLISH  VOCABULARY,  DI(  TATION, 
CONVERSATION,  GENERAL  TOPOGRAPHY  OF 
FRANCE.     (Five  weeks.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities: 

1.  Accurate  pronunciation  of  the  French  vowels,  avoiding  slurring 
and  gliding. 

2.  Mastery  of  the  vocabulary  in  the  Appendix  for  this  unit. 

3.  The  development  of  the  following  grammatical  principles  from 
the  reading:  the  forms  of  the  definite  article  and  the  gender 
and  pluralization  of  nouns. 

4.  Ability  to  read  simple  material  with  the  minimum  translation 
into  English. 

5.  The  application  of  the  vocabulary  and  the  grammatical  principles 
in  oral  work,  questions,  and  original  sentences. 

6.  Ability  to  write  simple  sentences  from  dictation. 

7.  The  habit  of  acquiring  the  meaning  of  new  words  from  the 
English  cognates  or  from  the  context. 

8.  Growth  in  English  vocabulary. 

9.  Knowledge  of  the  general  topography  of  France. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A,  Pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  vocab- 
ulary, grammar,  English  vocabu- 
lary, dictation,  conversation,  topog- 
raphy of  France,  reading. 

1.  Pronunciation. 

a.  Position  of  organs  of  speech 
in  formation  of  vowel  sounds. 


b.  Syllabification. 


c.  Comparison  of  the  English  and 
the  French  syllabification. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings : 

Appendix. 

Chapuzet  and  Daniels,  pp.  7-16. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Drill  on  vowel  triangle  with  con- 
sonants. 

2.  List  in  note  book  under  separate 
headings  all  the  vowel  sounds  met 
in  the  reading.  This  should  be  con- 
tinued throughout  the  entire  first 
semester,  as  it  will  furnish  valu- 
able drill  material. 

3.  Drill  daily  from  three  to  five  minu- 
utes  on  the  material  included  in 
the  appendix  for  this  unit. 

4.  Develop  the  rules  of  syllabifica- 
tion from  the  drill  material  in- 
cluded in  the  appendix  for  this 
unit. 

5.  Comparison  of  the  English  syllabi- 
fication with  the  French: 

considerable:  considerable 
divisible:  divisible 
general:  general 
tolerant:  tolerant 
palace:  palais 
different:  different 
diminutive:  diminutif 
divinity:  divinite 
calamity:  calamite 
education:  education 
edifice:  Edifice 
sacrifice:  sacrifice 
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d.  Pronunciation  of  French  words, 
having  a  corresponding  Eng- 
lish form. 


Note:  The  purpose  of  this  suggested 
material  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
difference  of  the  vowel  value  in  the 
two  languages.  The  comparison  of 
the  supposedly  identical  sounds  in 
English  and  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage should  be  avoided. 


2.  Vocabulary. 


a.  Class  room  objects. 


b.  Colors. 

c.  Spelling. 


sacrilege:  sacrilege 
resistance:  resistance 
responsibility:  responsabilit6 
medicine:  medecine 
melancholic:  melancolique 
resident:  resident,  etc. 
Divide  these  words  into  syllables 
and  compare. 

6.  List  in  note  book  all  French  words 
having  the  identical  form  in  Khk- 
lish.  Drill  on  the  pronunciation  of 
these. 

7.  List  in  note  book  French  words, 
having  a  similar  form  in  Klnglish. 
Drill  on  the  pronunciation  of  these. 

8.  List  50  geographical  names  in 
North  America,  hearing  French 
names.  Compare  the  French  pro- 
nunciation with  the  English. 

9.  Drill  on  French  phrases  and  words 
which  are  used  in  English.  List 
all  these  in  note  book  as  they  ap- 
pear in  English  literature,  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  etc. 

Readings: 
Appendix. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Vocabulary  to  be  presented  orally 
by  the  teacher,  asking  the  ques- 
tion. "Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  ceci 
— cela?",  etc.  The  teacher  repeats 
the  answer  in  a  complete  sentence 
several  times:  the  class  repeats  it. 
then  the  individual  students. 

2.  Scrap  book  to  be  made  by  the  stu- 
dents containing  pictures  of  the 
class  room  objects.  The  name  of 
the  object  or  a  statement  about  i 
should  be  written  beneath  it. 

3.  Question  on  the  color  of  the  clasj; 
room  objects. 

4.  Comparison  of  the  spelling  of  the 
French  and  English  words  which 
have  a  similar  form  in  the  two 
languages.  Collect  these  words  i.i 
the  note  book.  Later,  the  word 
which  have  come  into  English 
through  the  French  will  be  readily 
recognized,  and  the  rule  may  1 
formulated. 

5.  In  order  to  call  attention  to  th^ 
use  cf  the  accent  mark  in  Frencl  . 
students  should  collect  in  not  • 
book  all  French  words  writte  \ 
with  an  accent.  Later  from  t' 
material,  the  rules  for  accent  ni. 
be  developed  by  the  students  un- 
der guidance. 
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3.  Grammar. 

a.  Gender  of  nouns. 

b.  Pluralization  of  nouns. 

c.  Definite  article  "1'." 

d.  Prepositions:  "dans,"  "devant," 
"derriere,"  "sur." 

e.  Use  of  "voici"  and  "voila." 

f.  Verbs:  First  and  tliird  person, 
singular  and  plural,  and  second 
person  plural  of  verbs,  "etre," 
"avoir." 

4.  Reading. 

a.  Oral  work. 


Readings: 

Chapuzet  and  Daniels,  pp.  7-16. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  List  in  note  book  all  nouns  with 
their  definite  article  as  they  are 
met  in  the  reading  lessons.  Keep 
the  masculine  nouns  in  one  column 
and  the  feminine  in  another  col- 
umn. 

2.  Develop  the  rule  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  plural  in  French  from 
the  reading. 

3.  Compare  the  formation  of  the 
plural  in  English  and  French. 

4.  Write  the  plural  of  the  nouns 
which  have  been  listed  in  the  note 
book,  with  their  definite  article. 

5.  The  use  of  the  definite  article  "1'  " 
in  French.  List  in  note  book  nouns 
used  with  this  form  of  article. 

6.  Original  questions  about  the 
school  room  objects,  asking  the 
question,  "Ou  est  le  livre?",  etc. 
The  questions  are  to  be  answered 
in  complete  sentences,  using  the 
prepositions.  Drill,  using  the  third 
person  singular  and  plural  of 
"etre." 

7.  Same  type  of  questions  using 
"voici"  or  "voila"  in  the  reply. 

8.  Composite  composition,  describing 
the  various  objects  in  the  class 
room.  This  should  be  copied  in  the 
note  book. 

9.  Description  of  the  teacher's  desk. 

Readings: 

Chapuzet  and  Daniels,  pp.  T-16. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Students  are  to  bring  in  colored 
pictures  of  houses  and  describe 
them,  using  the  various  colors. 

2.  Description  of  the  exterior  of  the 
house,  using  the  adjectives  "petit" 
and  "grand." 

3.  Questions  on  the  exterior  of  the 
house,  using  the  question,  "De 
quelle  couleur  est  le  toit?",  etc. 

4.  Original  questions  based  on  the 
reading  lesson,  "A-t-il  le  crayon 
bleu?"  "Oui,  il  a  le  crayon  bleu." 
etc. 

5.  Translation  of  the  reading  lessons, 
the  pupils  having  their  books 
closed. 
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b. Comprehension. 


Growth  in  English  vocabulary. 


a-  Petit. 


b.  Grand. 


c.  Jaune. 

d.  Rouge. 

e.  Blanche. 


f .  Brun. 

g.  Yert, 

h.  Gris. 

i.  Noir. 

j.  Use  of  titles  in  English  and 
French. 


6.  Guessing  games:  A  descTii)tion  of 
some  class  room  object  is  given 
by  the  teacher,  the  students  guess- 
ing it. 

7.  Description  of  some  building,  class 
room,  etc.,  in  French;  the  students 
are  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  ob- 
ject described. 

8.  Series  based  on  the  text;  teacher 
speaks  as  he  performs  the  act.  The 
students  repeat  the  series,  and 
then  copy  it  in  the  note  book. 

9.  The  student  or  the  teacher  gives 
a  description  of  a  class  room.  The 
class  room  is  made  to  fit  the  de- 
scription, i.e.,  the  objects  are 
moved  around  to  fit  the  descrip- 
tion. 

1.  English  cognates  from  the  same 
Latin  roots,  as  the  following 
French  words: 

enfant  madame 

classe  couleur 

objet  porte 

regarder  chemin^e 
table 


Use  in 
"petite"; 


sentence 
"petty." 


the  English 
petty  of- 


"SMiat  is  "petty  larceny, 
ficer,"  etc.? 

3.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  Eng- 
lish "grand."  Use  in  compounds, 
"grandmother,"  "grandson."  etc. 
Explain  "grand  opera,"  "grand 
piano." 

4.  WTiat  is  "jaundice"? 

5.  Explain  the  spelling  of  the  Eng- 
lish word  "rouge"? 

6.  Look  up  derivation  of  the  follow- 
ing English  words: 

blanch  blanket 
blank  blanc  mange 

Use  in  sentences. 

7.  Compare  the  derivation  of  the 
English  word  "brown."  Is  it  con- 
nected with  "Bruin"? 

8.  Look  up  and  use  in  sentences  the 
following:  "verdant."  "vedure." 

9.  Look  up  the  words  "grizzle," 
"grizzly  bear."  Are  they  connected 
with  the  French? 

10.  What  is  "caf6  noir,"  "cafe  au  lait"? 

11.  Meaning  and  derivation  of  the 
word  "madam,"  "mademoiselle." 
Plurar  of  these  words.  Use  of  the 
English    "Miss,"    "Mrs.,"  "Mr." 
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k.  Maitresse. 


1.  Papier. 

m.  Livre. 
n.  Bonjour. 
6.  Dictation. 


7.  Geography, 


8.  Songs. 


Derivation  of  these  titles  in  Eng- 
lish. Are  these  connected  with  the 
French  "maitre,"  "maitresse"? 
Plural  of  "Miss"  and  "Mr."  Deriva- 
tion of  "master." 

12.  Write  a  list  of  English  words  with 
the  suffix  "-ess."  What  is  the 
gender  of  these  words  in  English? 
"lioness,"  "duchess,"  "mistress," 
etc. 

13.  Derivation  of  the  word  "paper." 
What  is  "papyrus"?  Meaning  of 
the  word  "papier  mache."  Use  of 
"papier  mache." 

14.  Etymology  of  "library,"  "libra- 
rian," "libretto." 

15.  Compare  French  "bonjour"  with 
the  English  "good  day." 

1.  Daily  dictation  of  a  few  minutes. 
The  students  may  correct  their 
own  work. 

Dictation  is  valuable  as  a  test  of 
ability  to  apply  grammatical  prin- 
ciples. 

1.  From  the  geographical  names  of 
North  America  designate  the 
places  settled  by  the  French.  Ver- 
ify it  from  history. 

2.  Look  up  the  outstanding  differ- 
ences and  similarities  regarding 
the  topography  of  France  and  the 
United  States:  boundaries,  lati- 
tude, rivers,  mountains,  climate, 
population,  form  of  government, 
colonies. 

1.  Frere  Jacques. 

2.  Au  Clair  de  la  Lune. 


UNIT  TWO — PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE  VOWELS,  VOCABULARY, 
GRAMMAR,  READING,  GROWTH  IN  ENGLISH  VOCABULARY, 
DICTATION,  CONVERSATION,  IMPORTANT  CITIES 
OF  FRANCE.     (Four  weeks.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  Accurate  pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  avoiding  slurring  and 
gliding. 

2.  Mastery  of  the  vocabulary  in  this  unit  and  the  ability  to  use  in 
conversation  the  expressions  of  courtesy. 

3.  The  development  of  the  following  grammatical  principles  from 
the  reading:  the  agreement  and  the  position  of  the  adjectives  in 
French,  the  forms  of  the  indefinite  article. 

4.  Ability  to  use  in  simple  sentences  and  conversation  the  gram- 
matical principles  and  the  vocabulary  mastered. 

5.  Ability  to  read  simple  material,  translating  only  when  the  French 
is  not  understood.    The  habit  of  reading  and  studying  aloud. 
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6.  A  development  of  growth  in  English  vocabulary. 

7.  An  interest  in  reading  new  material  at  sight. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

.  Pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  vocab- 
ulary,  grammar,   English  vocabu- 
lary, reading,  dictation,  conversa- 
tion, French  cities. 
1.  Pronunciation. 


2.  Vocabulary. 


a.  Salutations  and  expressions  of 
courtesy. 


b.  "Good-by." 

c.  "Soyez  le  bienvenu." 

d.  "Comment  allez-vous?" 

e.  "Comment  vous  appelez-vous?" 


f.  The  parts  of  the  body. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings : 

Appendix. 

Chapuzet  and  Daniels,  pp.  17-26. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Continue  to  drill  on  the  material 
in  the  appendix.  The  puriiose  of 
this  work  is  to  give  the  student 
power  to  pronounce  new  words 
correctly. 

2.  Continue  to  list  in  note  book  words 
pronounced  with  the  three  sounds 
of  "e,"  also  sounds  of  "o"  and  "a." 
Some  of  the  simpler  rules  may  be 
developed  from  the  material  col- 
lected. 

Readings: 

Appendix. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Conversations,  using  these  expres- 
sions. 

2.  Difference  in  idiom  in  FYench  and 
in  English  in  the  use  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  courtesy. 

3.  Meaning  of  the  expression  "good- 
by."  Compare  it  with  the  French 
"adieu,"  Spanish  "adios,"  Portu- 
guese "adeus,"  and  Italian  "addfo." 

4.  Compare  with  the  English  "wel- 
come," "farewell." 

5.  Compare  with  the  English.  "How 
do  vou  do?",  "How  goes  it  with 
you?" 

6.  Compare  this  expression  with  the 
corresponding  one   in   the  other 

Romance  Languages: 

Spanish:  "^Como  se  llama  Usted?" 
Portuguese:  "Como  se  chama?" 
Italian:  "Come  si  chiama?" 

7.  Game:  The  class  is  divided  into 
two  sides,  and  a  captain  is  selected 
for  each  side.  The  captain  asks 
the  question.  "Qu'est-ce  que  r  est?" 
pointing  to  some  part  of  the  body. 
The  student  must  answer  before 
the  captain  counts  five  in  French. 
Failure  to  do  so  is  a  penalty  for 
his  side. 

8.  By  means  of  pictures  drill  on 
these. 

9.  Paste  in  note  book  the  picture  of 
a  child,  number  the  parts  of  the 
body,  and  write  in  the  correspond- 
ing names  in  French. 
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3.  Grammar. 


a.  Agreement  of  noun  and  adjec- 
tive. 


b.  Position  of  adjective. 


c.  Indefinite    article,  masculine 
and  feminine  singular. 


4.  Reading. 


a.  Oral  work. 


b.  Sight  reading. 


Note:  Students  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  thumb  the  vocabulary 
during  the  sight  reading.  He  is  to 
be  encouraged  to  guess  the  mean- 
ing of  new  words  from  English 
cognates  or  from  the  context. 

5.  Growth  in  English  vocabulary. 


Readings: 

Chapuzet  and  Daniels,  pp.  17-26. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  List  in  note  book  all  nouns  and 
their  adjectival  modifiers  on  pages 
15,  16,  17,  19,  and  25. 

2.  Develop  the  rule  of  agreement 
from  this  material. 

3.  Write  a  sentence  about  each  of  the 
pictures  collected  in  the  scrap 
book,  using  an  adjective.  Change 
the  sentence  to  the  plural. 

4.  Comparison  of  the  position  of  the 
adjective  in  French  and  the  other 
Romance  Languages.  (Material  in 
the  appendix.) 

5.  Compare  the  position  of  the  ad- 
jectives in  English  and  French. 

6.  Explain  and  compare  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  United  States:  Italian,  "Gli 
Stati  Uniti";  French,  "Les  Etats- 
Unis";  Spanish,  "Los  Estados 
Unidos";  Portuguese,  "Os  Estados 
Unidos." 

7.  Develop  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine forms  of  the  definite  article 
from  the  reading,  pages  17,  19, 
and  20. 

8.  Look  up  the  derivation  of  the 
words  "indefinite"  and  "definite." 
Explain  the  terms,  definite  and  in- 
definite article. 

Readings: 

Chapuzet  and  Daniels,, pp.  17-26. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Description  of  a  bedroom,  basing 
it  on  Lesson  Six,  Chapuzet  and 
Daniels. 

2.  Oral  and  written  descriptions  of 
pictures  of  bedrooms. 

3.  Holzwarth  and  Price,  Beginners' 
French,  the  reading  exercises  of 
the  first  four  lessons. 


1.  List  English  words  from  the  same 
Latin  roots  as  the  following: 
colorier  livre 
blanc  image 
vert  toilette 
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chambre  petit 

robe  (lessiner 

cage  portrait 

entrer  montrer 

table  admirer 


a.  Entrer. 

b.  Enfant. 

c.  Poup^e, 

d.  Hant. 

e.  Lit. 

f.  Ami. 

g.  Joli. 

h.  Beau. 

i.  French  words  in  English. 

j.  Plurals  of  "beau"  and 
"tableau." 

6.  Dictation. 

7.  Paris. 


2.  Derivation  of  "entry,"  "entrance," 
"entrant,"  meaning  of  "entree." 

3.  Primary  meaning  of  the  word  "in- 
fant." Explain  how  the  word 
"infantry"  is  connected  with  this 
same  root. 

4.  Look  up  the  derivation  of  the  fol- 
lowing English  words:  "puppy," 
"pupa,"  "pupil."  "puppet."  What  is 

a  "puppet  show"? 

5.  Show  how  the  English  "haughty" 
and  the  French  "haut"  are  con- 
nected. The  meaning  of  "altitude." 

6.  Derivation  of  "litter." 

7.  What  is  the  trade  name  "Bon 
Ami?"  Explain  the  name.  Deriva- 
tion and  meaning  of  "amicable." 

8.  Derivation  of  "jolly"  and  "jollifica- 
tion." 

9.  Explain  how  the  following  English 
words  are  from  this  French  root: 
"beau,"  "  b  e  a  u  t  V  .  '  "beautifv." 
"belle." 

10.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 
lowing French  words  which  are 
used  in  Enslish: 

"tete-a-tete";  "ensemble";  "chaise 
longue";  "pince-nez." 

11.  Explain  the  plural  of  the  following 
English  words:  "beau."  "tableau." 

1.  Daily  dictation  of  material  illus- 
trating the  agreement  of  noun  and 
adjective  and  verb  and  subject. 
The  dictation  of  the  lesson  by  a 
student  encourages  reading  aloud 
at  home. 

1.  Paris — something  of  the  history  of 
the  city. 

2.  Comparison  of  the  population  of 
Paris  and  San  Francisco. 

3.  Collect  pictures  of  the  following 
monuments  and  buildings  of 
Paris: 

Louvre,  L'Opera.  Les  Invalides. 

Churches:  Xotre  Dame.  La  Made- 
leine, La  Saint  Chap^lle.  Le 
Sacr6  Coeur. 

Public  Squares:  Place  de  1  6toile, 
Place  de  Concorde. 

La  Sorbonne. 
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Boulevards:  Champs  Elys^es,  Ave- 
nue du  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

4.  List  in  note  book  all  places  where 
French  is   spoken.  Explain  why 
French  is  the  language  of  thes 
countries. 

5.  Trace  the  water-ways  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  various  French 
colonies. 

6.  Exports  and  imports  of  United 
States  to  France  and  her  colonies. 

8.  Songs.  1.  Lundi,  mardi,  mercredi. 

2.  C'est  sur  le  Pont  d'Arcole,  Chapu- 
zet  and  Daniels,  p.  81. 

Bibliography. 

1.  Finnemore,  John:     Peeps  at  Many  Lands,  1911,  London-Black. 

2.  Finnemore,  John:    Paris,  1911,  London-Black. 
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UNIT  THREE — PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE  SEMI-CONSONANT  SOUNDS,, 
VOCABULARY,   GRAMMAR,   READING,   GROWTH  IN  ENGLISH 
VOCABULARY,  DICTATION,  CONVERSATION,  ROMAN  AND 
FRANK  INVASION  OF  FRANCE.   (Four  weeks.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.   An  accurate  pronunciation  of  the  semi-consonants 


«  >  >  f  ( •  >  > 
y  >  ^ 


and 


u. 


2. 
3. 


5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 


The  mastery  of  the  vocabulai'y  for  this,  unit. 

Use  of  the  idiomatic  expression,  "Quel  age  avez-vous?"  Quel 
age  a-t-il?"  with  the  numbers  1-20. 

Ability  to  use  the  present  indicative  of  the  verbs  "avoir,"  "etre,' 
"aller,"  and  the  regular  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  in  the 
interrogative,  affirmative,  and  negative  forms. 

Habit  of  using  in  oral  work  the  vocabulary  and  the  grammatical 
principles  learned  in  the  reading. 

Habit  of  applying  the  principles  of  grammar  when  writing  from 
dictation. 

Development  of  English  vocabulary  and  a  language  sense. 

Knowledge  of  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  Romans  and  the 
Franks. 


II.   DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Pronunciation  of  the  semi-conso- 
nant vowels,  vocabulary,  grammar, 
reading,  English  vocabulary,  dicta- 
tion, conversation,  Roman  and 
Frank  invasions. 


1.  Pronunciation. 
Semi-consonants 


y"  and  "u. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Appendix. 

Chapuzet  and  Daniels,  pp.  27-42. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Make  a  list  of  these  semi-conso- 
nant vowels  as  they  appear  in  the 
reading.  Drill  on  the  pronunciation 
of  this  material. 
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2.  Vocabulary. 


a.  Numbers  1  to  20. 


b.  Use   of   avoir   in  expression, 
"Quel  age  avez-vous?" 


c.  La  Famille. 


d.  Les  Vetements. 


2.  Learn  the  alphabet  in  Frpiu-h. 
Spelling  match,  spelling  of  French 
words,  using  the  French  names  of 
the  letters. 

Readings: 
Appendix. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Drill  on  numbers,  counting  objects, 
etc. 

2.  Match  in  arithmetic  in  addition, 
subtraction,  using  the  numbers. 

3.  Comparison  of  the  numbers  1  to 
10  in  the  Romance  Languages  with 
the  Latin.  (Material  in  the  appen- 
dix.) 

4.  Compare  the  English  numbers, 
"seventeen,"  "eighteen,"  etc..  with 
the  French  "dix-sept,"  "dix-huit," 
etc. 

5.  Compare  these  numbers  with  the 
corresponding  numbers  in  the 
other  Romance  Languages. 

v.,  appendix. 

6.  Drill  on  numbers  using  this  idio- 
matic expression. 

7.  Use  numbers  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "Quelle  heure  est-il?" 

8.  Students  represent  each  member 
of  the  family  and  exchange  greet- 
ings. 

9.  Questions  and  answers  about  the 
doll,  "Combien  d'oreilles  a  la 
poupee?" 

10.  Mount  in  scrap  book  the  various 
members  of  the  family,  articles  of 
dress,  etc.  Write  a  statement 
about  each. 

11.  Game  of  vocabulary:  ".le  pense  a 
un  objet,  qui  commence  par  la 
lettre.  .... 

"Qu'est-ce  que  c'est?" 

12.  Game  of  baseball.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent device  for  the  review  of 
vocabulary. 


3.  Grammar. 


a.  Present  indicative  of  "aller," 
first  and  third  person,  singular 
and  plural  and  second  person 
plural. 


Readings: 
Chapuzet  and  Daniels,  pp.  27-42. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  List  in  note  book  every  example 
of  the  use  of  this  verb  in  the  pages 
of  the  reader.  27-42. 

2.  Change  in  one  above,  the  sin?  dar 
to  the  plural  and  the  plural  to 
singular. 
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b.  Present  indicative  of  the  first 
conjugation. 


c.  Negative. 


4.  Reading. 


a.  Oral  work. 


b.  Comprehension. 


c.  Sight  reading. 


5.  Growth  in  English  vocabulary. 


Students  should  collect  in  scrap 
book  pictures  that  show  action  and 
write  a  statement  below,  using  the 
verb  "aller,"  followed  by  an  infini- 
tive. 

4.  Collect  in  note  book,  beginning 
with  page  15  of  the  reader,  at  least 
three  sentences  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing verbs  are  used: 


dessiner 

jouer 

s'appeler 

montrer 

regarder 

marcher 

aimer 


chercher 

deshabiller 

pleurer 

couper 

entrer 

frapper 

fermer,  etc. 


5.  Study  the  sentences  in  the  nega- 
tive, page  31,  Chapuzet.  Write  in 
the  negative  two  sentences  with 
each  verb  in  4  above. 

6.  Change  to  negative  all  the  sen- 
tences in  4  above. 

Readings: 

Chapuzet  and  Daniels,  pp.  27-42. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Conversations,  descriptions,  etc., 
based  on  the  reading  and  vocabu- 
lary. 

2.  Pantomime:  As  one  student  reads, 
another   should   go   through  the 
various  motions  of  dressing  and 
undressing  the  doll. 
Pantomime  on  Lesson  12,  etc. 

3.  Dramatization  of  some  of  the  read- 
ing lessons. 

4.  The  reading  of  a  selection,  the 
class  having  their  ,  books  closed. 
An  oral  or  written  resume  of  what 
has  been  read. 

5.  Translation  of  the  French  into 
English,  the  class  having  their 
books  closed. 

6.  Sight  reading,  pages  57-68,  Chapu- 
zet and  Daniels. 

7.  Comprehension  tests  of  graded 
difficulty  should  be  given  at  inter- 
vals to  test  the  ability  to  read  at 
sight.  Student  should  be  taught 
how  to  read,  i.e.,  he  should  learn 
to  grasp  the  whole  idea  and  not 
concentrate  on  the  meaning  of  the 
separate  words. 

I.English  cognates: 

marcher  carton 

parler  former 

belle  mur 

contente  piece 
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a.  Ciseaux. 

b.  Main. 


c.  Coiicher, 

d.  Dormir. 

e.  Couper. 

f.  Manger. 

g.  Porter. 


h.  Cache. 

i.  Gant. 
j.  Bras. 

k.  Morceau. 

1.  Chercher. 

m.  Frapper. 
n.  Trainer, 
o.  Escalier. 

6.  Dictation. 


uouion 

mesurer 

r\  /-\ 

Donnei, 

cou  vercie 

papier 

monter 

idee 

haut 

cnarDoii 

salon 

I  CCC  V  VJl  I 

mousiacne 

visite 

soldat 

s^parer 

chemise 

cuisine 

pantalon 

preparer 

cravate 

repas 

veste 

secret 

11  At:! 

Han  cot* 

planter 

lit 

drole 

le«;on 

arriver 

chanter 

pleiirer 

2.  Derivation  of  "scissors,"  "inci- 
sion," "incisor." 

3.  Look  up  the  derivation  and  use  in 
sentence  "manual."  "manufac- 
ture," "manuscript,"  "manicure.  " 
Look  up  the  gender  of  the  Latin 
noun,  "manus."  Compare  it  with 
the  French  "main." 

4.  Derivation  of  "couch."  Use  in  sen- 
tence the  verb  "couch." 

5.  Use  in  sentence  "dormitory," 
"dormant,"  "dormouse,"  "dormer 
window." 

6.  Explain  the  connection  of  the 
words  "couix)n"  and  "coup^"  with 
the  root  of  the  French  "couper." 


7.  Derivation  of 
8. 


manger,  mange. 

Look  up  the  derivation  of  the  fol- 
lowing and  use  in  sentences: 

porter  report 
import  important 
export  portable 
deport 

9.  Derivation  of  "cache."  Use  in  sen- 
tence. 

10.  Derivation  of  "gauntlet." 

11.  Show  how  the  following  words  are 
related  to  the  French  "bras":  "em- 
brace." "brace."  "bracelet." 

12.  Etymology  of  "morsel. "  Use  in 
sentence. 

13.  Derivation  of  "search.  '  Is  it  re- 
lated to  the  word  "circus?" 

14.  What  is  a  "frapp^? " 

15.  Derivation  of  the  word  "train.  " 

16.  Show  that  the  words  "scale."  "es- 
calator" are  from  the  same  root 
as  ihe  French  "escalier." 

1.  Daily  dictation  on  the  reading  les- 
sons, with  emphasis  on  the  agre»=*- 
ment  of  noun  and  adjective,  and 
verb  and  subject. 
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2.  Drill  in  dictation  on  the  difference 
in  "ils  sont"  and  "ils  ont." 


3.  Drill  on  the  verb  of  the  first  con- 
jugation in  the  dictation  exercises. 


7.  History. 

a.  Roman  invasion. 


1,  Caesar's  conquest  of  Gaul, 


2.  History  of  Vercingetorix. 


3.  Drawing  or  cut-out,  representing 
Caesar  and  his  legions  in  Gaul. 
This  is  to  be  pasted  in  the  scrap 
book. 


b.  Frank  invasion. 


4.  Conquest  of  the  Romans  by  the 
Franks  under  their  king,  Clovis.  ^ 


5.  Story  of  Charlemagne. 


6.  Story  of  Roland  at  Roncevaux. 


8.  Songs. 


1.  En  roulant  ma  boule. 


2.  Quand  trois  poules  vont  au  champ. 


Bibliography. 
I.   References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 


1.  Baldwin,  James:     Story  of  Roland,  1905,  Scribner's. 

2.  Creighton,  Louise:     A  First  History  of  France,  1901,  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co. 

3.  Crommelin,  Emeline  G.:    Famous  Legends,  1904,  Century. 

4.  Dalkeith,  Lena:     Stories  from  French  History,  1909,  Dutton. 

5.  Guerber,  Helene  A.:    Story  of  Old  France,  1910,  American  Book  Co. 

6.  MacGregor,  Mary:     The  Story  of  France,  1911,  F.  A.  Stokes  Co. 

7.  Pitman,  L.  W.:     Stories  of  Old  France,  1902,  American  Book  Co. 
S.Price,  Eleanor  C. :    Stories  from  French  History,  1921,  Haarap. 

9.  Tappan,  E.  M. :   Hero  Stories  of  France,  1920,  Houghton  and  Mifflin. 
10.  Lavisse,  Ernest:    Historic  de  France,  Cours  Elementaire,  1919,  D.  C 
Heath  &  Co. 

UNIT  FOUR — PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE  CONSONANTS,  VOCABULARY 
GRAMMAR,  READING,  GROWTH  IN  ENGLISH  VOCABULARY, 


FRANCE.    (Five  weeks.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  An  accurate  pronunciation  of  the  voiceless  consonants  and  initia: 
and  double  "s,"  and  the  voiced  consonants  and  intervocalic  "s"; 
the  mute  consonants,  and  the  consonants  "c,"  "q,"  "g,"  and  "j.' 

2.  Mastery  of  the  vocabulary  included  in  the  Appendix  for  this  unit 

3.  A  passive  knowledge  of  the  contraction  of  the  articles  with  the 
prepositions  "a"  and  "de";  also  of  the  partitive  construction, 

4.  Ability  to  use  in  original  sentences  and  questions,  affirmatively 
and  negatively,  the  regular  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation. 

5.  Ability  to  write  fairly  correctly  from  dictation  sentences  con- 
taining the  present  indicative  of  the  verbs  studied,  with  special 
attention  to  the  use  of  the  correct  ending. 

6.  The  development  of  the  power  to  read  at  sight,  derivative  work, 
and  a  growth  in  English  vocabulary. 

7.  The  learning  of  the  numbers  21-60. 

8.  Some  knowledge  of  the  principal  cities  of  France,  industries,  etc. 


DICTATION,  CONVERSATION,  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF 
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II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Pronunciation,    vocabulary,  gram- 
mar, reading,  English  vocabulary, 
dictation,    conversation,  principal 
cities  of  France. 
1.  Pronunciation. 


a.  Voiced    and    voiceless  conso- 
nants. 


b.  Voiced  "s. 


c.  The  consonants 
and  "j." 


d.  The  final  mute  consonants  and 
vowels. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 
Appendix. 

Chapuzet  and  Daniels,  \)\).  A?,  '}'t, 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Drill  on  the  voiceless  fuiisonanls 
"p,"  "f."  "t."  "c."  and  double  "s"; 
also  the  voiced  consonants  "b," 
"v,"  "d,"  "g,"  "z."  and  intervocalic 
"s." 

2.  Have  students  list  20  words  with 
an  intervocalic  "s." 

3.  List  20  examples  of  the  voirinp  of 
the  final  "s"  due  to  the  "liaison," 
e.g.,  "ils  ont";  "vous  avez";  "les 
enfants,"  etc.  Drill  on  the  prontin- 

elation  of  these. 


4.  List  in  note  book  English  words  in 
which  "c"  occurs  before  "e"  or 
"i,"  and  before  "a."  "o"  or  "u." 
Do  the  same  tor  "g."  Compare  the 
pronunciation  of  these.  Develop 
the  rule. 

5.  List  in  note  book  French  words 
in  which  "c''  and  "g"  appear  before 
"e"  or  "i,"  and  before  "a."  "o"  or 
"u."  Develop  the  rule  for  the  pro- 
nunciation of  these  consonants. 

6.  Compare  the  pronunciation  of  the 
consonants  "c"  and  "g"  before  the 
vowels  in  English  and  French. 

7.  Collect  in  note  book  15  words  in 
which  the  consonant  "c"  is  used 
with  the  cedilla.  F^rom  these  ex- 
amples develop  the  rule. 

8.  List  in  two  separate  columns  25 
words  each,  words  with  a  final  con- 
sonant and  with  a  final  vowel. 

9.  Collect  in  note  book  all  words  in 
which  the  final  consonant  is  pro- 
nounced. 

10.  Develop  the  rule  for  th-  mci- 
ation  of   tlu>   finnl   r<'  -  f  in 

French. 


2.  Vocabulary. 


a.  The  house. 


Readings: 

Appendix. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  By  means  of  pictures  develop  the 
vocabulary  of  the  house. 

2.  Mount  pictures  in  the  scrap  book 
showing  the  various  rooms  of  the 
house.  A  paragraph  in  French 
should  be  written  to  explain  the 

picture. 
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b.  Review  of  vocabulary. 


3.  Grammar. 

a.  Regular  verbs  of  the  first  con- 
jugation. 


b.  Partitive  construction.  Con- 
traction of  "de"  and  the  definite 
article. 


c.  Numbers  21  to  60. 


4,  Reading. 


a.  Oral. 


b.  Sight  reading. 


3.  By  means  of  conversations,  games 
matches,  etc.,  the  vocabularies  ir 
the  several  units  should  be  re 
viewed. 

4.  Guessing  game:  The  leader  says 
"Je  pense  a  quelque  partie  du 
corps  humain,  pouvez-vous  de- 
viner?"  The  students  in  turn  ask 
"Est-ce  la  main?"  Leader  replies 
"Ce  n'est  pas  la  main,"  until  it  is 
guessed. 

5.  Game:  The  leader  or  teacher  says 
"Mon  bateau  est  arrive,  avec  quoi 
etait-il  charge?"  The  students  must 
answer,  using  a  word  beginning 
with  the  letter  which  has  been  se- 
lected, as,  "II  6tait  charge  des 
cartes,  des  chemises,  des  chats,' 
etc.  Each  student  mentions  only 
one  word  beginning  with  the  sped 
fled  letter. 

6.  The  game  of  baseball  is  an  excel 
lent  device  by  which  vocabulary 
may  be  reviewed,  as  it  appeals  to 
the  boys. 

1.  Continue  to  list  in  note  book  all 
infinitives  of  the  first  conjugation 
as  they  are  met  in 'the  reading. 

2.  The  use  of  these  infinitives  in 
original  sentences  after  the  verb 
"aller." 

3.  Conversations  based  on  purchas- 
ing articles  for  a  meal,  using  the 
partitive  construction.  This  is  to 
be  made  passive  only. 

4.  Match  in  which  the  numbers  are 
used  in  combinations,  multiplica- 
tion, etc. 

5.  Game:  "Je  pense  a  un  nombre, 
pouvez-vous  deviner?" 

6.  Review  the  expression  of  age  with 
"avoir." 


Readings: 

Chapuzet  and  Daniels,  pp.  43-55. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Questions  based  on  the  text. 

2.  A  connected  series  based  on  the 
reading  to  be  acted  out  by  groups 
of  the  class. 


3.  Dramatization  of  Lessons  17  and 
18  in  Chapuzet  and  Daniels. 

4.  Conversations  prepared  by  various 
groups  on  the  purchasing  of  vari- 
ous articles. 

5.  Sight  reading  is  to  be  emphasized 
in  this  unit.  Chapuzet  and  Daniels, 
pages  74-96, 
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The  new  words  to  be  explained  by 
the  pictures  or  by  a  description  of 
the  object  in  simple  French. 

6.  Frequent  tests  of  ability  to  rcarl 
at  sight  should  be  given. 

5.  Growth  in  English  vocabulary.  1.  Name   English    words    from  the 

same  roots  as  the  following  French 
words: 


copier 

supposer 

craie 

main 

plume 

reciter 

livre 

seule 

legon 

petit 

finir 

gros 

ranger 

monter 

ramasser 

conducteur 

papier 

demander 

morceau 

jaune 

tabouret 

arriver 

ordre 

traverser 

quitter 

boucher 

ecole 

moiiton 

maison 

boeuf 

chanter 

paysan 

couper 

choisir 

charmant 

bazar 

a.  The,  cafe,  sucre,  chocolat,  2.  Look  up  the  derivation  of  the  fol- 

moutarde,  bazar.  lowing    words.    What    does  the 

etymology  of  these  words  suggest 
to  you? 

tea  chocolate 
coffee  bazaar 
sugar  mustard 

3.  Look  up  and  use  in  sentences  the 
following: 

temporal         pro  tern 
temporize  tempo 
temporary 

4.  Etymology  of  the  word  "salary"  in 
English.  Show  its  relation  to  the 
French  "sel."  Show  that  the  word 
"pecuniary"  has  had  the  same  his- 
tory. 

5.  Trace  the  history  of  the  Enclish 
word  "magazine." 

6.  Derivation  of  "illuminate  '  and 
"luminous." 

7.  Use  in  sentence  the  word  "hiber- 
nate." 

8  Show  how  the  English  words 
"journev,"  "journal."  "journalism." 
are  connected  with  the  French 
"jour." 

9  Derivation  of  the  English  word.s 
"gentle,"  "genteel,"  "gentleman, 
"gentile."  Use  in  sentences. 

10  Use  in  sentences:  "donor."  "dona- 
tion," "donate,"  "condone." 


b.  Temps. 

c.  Sel. 

d.  Magasin. 

e.  AUumette. 

f.  Hiver. 

g.  Jour. 

h.  Gentil. 

i.  Donner. 
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j.  Marche.  11.  Show  that  the  following  English 

words  are  from  the  same  Latin 
roots: 

"merchant,"  "merchandise,"  "mar- 
ket." 

6.  Dictation.  1.  Special  dictation  on  the  use  of  the 

prepositions  "de"  and  "a,"  when 
followed  by  the  definite  article. 

7.  Cities  of  France.  1.  Draw  map  of  France  indicating  the 

four  principal  rivers  and  the  prin- 
cipal cities. 

2.  Principal  industries  and  points  of 
interest  in  the  following  cities:  ||| 

Marseilles,  Lyon,  Bordeaux,  Rouen, 
Rheims,  Havre. 

(Correlate  with  the  High  Seven 
Social  Science.)  ^ 

8.  Songs.  1.  II  etait  un'  bergere. 

2.  Malbrough  s'en  va-t-en  guerre. 

I 

GRADE  LOW  EIGHT. 

In  the  fall  term,  August  to  December,  complete  Units  II  and  III,  Unit  I 
having  been  completed  in  High  Seven.  In  the  spring  term,  January  to  June, 
begin  with  Unit  I  and  complete  the  course. 


TEXTS: 

Holzwarth,  Charles,  and  Price,  William  R.:  Beginners'  French,  1925 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

McGill,  Beatrice  S.,  and  De  Lautreppe,  Waldemar:  Pas  a  Pas,  1922, 
Chas.  E.  Miller  Co. 


I.     GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  Greater  facility  in  pronunciation,  with  special  attention  to  the  nasal 
sounds. 

2.  The  development  of  a  larger  vocabulary  through  a  study  of  antonyms 
and  synonyms. 

3.  Greater  fluency  in  reading  simple  material. 

4.  The  mastery  of  the  following  grammatical  principles:  the  present 
indicative  of  verbs  of  the  three  conjugations,  and  the  present 
indicative  of  the  irregular  verbs,  "prendre"  and  its  compounds,  "lire," 
"voir,"  and  "employer";  formation  of  the  ordinal  adjectives,  and  the 
formation  of  some  irregular  feminine  forms  of  the  adjective,  position 
of  some  descriptive  adjectives;  the  use  of  the  partitive  construction; 
the  contraction  of  the  definite  article  with  the  prepositions  "de"  and 
"a";  expressions  for  time  of  day;  third  person,  singular  and  plural, 
of  the  direct  object  pronouns  and  the  position  of  these  with  the 
finite  verb,  the  affirmative  imperative,  "voici"  and  "voila";  use  of 
subject  pronouns  "il"  and  "elle,"  "ils"  and  "elles";  use  of  expres- 
sion "il  y  a." 

5.  Passive  knowledge  of  the  imperfect  and  the  past  indefinite  (with 
"avoir")  of  regular  verbs,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  reflexive  verb. 

G.   A  review  of  the  vocabulary  and  the  grammar  mastered  in  High  Seven. 

7.  Ability  to  use  French  in  simple  conversations,  based  on  the  reading 
material  and  class  room  experiences. 

8.  An  appreciation  of  the  interrelation  of  the  Romance  Languages  and 
Latin. 

9.  The  development  of  a  language  sense  and  a  growth  in  English  vocab- 
ulary through  a  study  of  English  cognates. 
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IL  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Review  of  the  principles  of  grammar  and  the  vocahnhiry  of 
the  High  Seven,  also  a  review  of  pronunciation.     (Four  weeks.) 

Unit  Two — Drill  on  the  vowels;  vocabulary;  grammar,  expression  of 
possession,  present  indicative  of  the  regular  verbs  of  the  three  con- 
jugations and  of  the  irregular  verbs,  "prendre"  and  ■"lire."  the  use 
of  the  subject  pronouns  "il"  and  "elle,"  "ils"  and  "elles,"  the  direct 
object  pronouns,  third  person,  singular  and  plural,  and  the  position 
of  these  with  the  finite  verb,  affirmative  imperative,  "voici"  and 
"voila,"  formation  of  the  ordinals,  the  contraction  of  the  definite 
article  with  the  prepositions  "de"  and  "a,"  expressions  of  time  of 
day,  and  the  use  of  the  expression  "il  y  a";  reading;  sight  reading; 
growth  in  English  vocabulary;  dictation;  conversation.  (Nine  weeks.) 

Unit  Three — Pronunciation  of  the  nasal  vowels;  vocabulary;  grammar, 
position  of  some  common  descriptive  adjectives,  irregular  feminines 
of  some  adjectives,  use  of  the  partitive  construction  in  negative  and 
affirmative  sentences,  present  indicative  of  the  regular  verbs  "voir" 
and  "employer,"  a  passive  acquaintance  with  the  imperfect  and  the 
past  indefinite  (with  "avoir,")  of  regular  verbs  and  with  the  reflexive 
verbs;  reading;  sight  reading;  growth  in  English  vocabulary;  dic- 
tation; conversation.     (Nine  weeks.) 


UNIT  ONE — REA  IEW  OF  HIGH  SEA  EN  PRONUNCIATION,  VO(  XIU  I.  \m 

AND  GRAMMAR.     (Four  weeks.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  A  passive  knowledge  of  phonetic  symbols  for  "a,"  "e,"  and  "o," 
as  a  means  of  developing  power  in  pronunciation. 

2.  The  ability  to  use  in  games,  conversations,  and  free  compositions 
the  vocabulary  mastered  in  High  Seven. 

3.  Appreciation  of  the  need  for  continuous,  systematic  reviews,  and 
the  constant  use  of  what  has  already  been  learned. 

4.  A  gradual  introduction  to  the  study  of  grammar. 

IL  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Pronunciation,    vocabulary,  gram 
mar, 

1.  Pronunciation. 

a.  The  phonetic  svmbols  for  vow 
els,  "e,"  "i,"  "o,"  and  "a." 
Holzwarth  &  Price,  pp.  14-23. 


b.  Use  of  diacritical  marks  in  Eng 
lish. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 
Holzwarth  and  Price,  pp.  n-O'j. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Review  the  pronunciation  of  the 
vowels  "e."  "i."  "o."  and  "a."  In- 
terest the  students  in  the 
ance    of    knowing    the    ph  ;.•  . 
symbols.  This  knowledge  should 
be  passive  only. 

2.  Students  who  are  interested  in  the 
phonetic  symbols  may  bring  in  a 
list  of  words  with  the  various 
sounds  of  these  vowels.  T'  > 
should  drill  on  the  proi.  .  .  n 
of  these. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  various  sounds 
of  these  vowels  in  English.  Have 
students  generalize,  that  is.  tell 
under  what  conditions  "a"  is  pro- 
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"o,"  "6"; 


2.  Vocabulary. 


a.  Colors. 


b.  Game:  "Je  pense  a  une 
personne," 


c.  Game:  "Je  pense  a  un  objet." 


d.  Guessing  game. 


e.  Test  of  power  of  observation. 


nounced  "a 
"1,"  "i";  etc.    This  may  be  done 

for  the  short  value  of  these  vowels. 

T 

4.  Comparison  of  the  diacritical' 
marks  in  English  and  the  phonetic 
symbols  in  French,  developing  the 
point  that  it  is  probably  more  dif^. 
ficult  for  a  Frenchman  to  masted 
the  English  vowels  and  spelling 
than  for  an  Englishman  to  learn 
French. 

5.  Encourage  the  students  to  bring 
small  mirrors  to  class  so  as  to  go 
through  the  "Formation  Exercise" 
in  the  "Legons  Preparatoires," 
Holzwarth  and  Price. 

6.  Drill  on  the  "Exercice  de  prononci- 
ation,"  Holzwarth  and  Price,  pp. 
37-56.  If  extra  drill  material  is  nec- 
essary, use  the  material  in  High 
Seven. 

Readings: 

Vocabulary  in  High  Seven  Appendix. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Game:  Hold  up  an  object,  ask  the 
question,  "Est-ce  que  c'est  vert?" 
Student  must  answer  in  complete 
sentence,  "Non,  ce  n'est  pas  vert, 
c'est  noir,"  etc. 

2.  Game:   "De  quelle  couleur  est?']| 
The  leader  holds  up  an  object,  th^ 
student  answers,  "La  plume  est 
jaune,"  etc. 

3.  The  leader  says,  "Je  pense  a  unj 
personne."  The  student  addressee 
answers,  "C'est  votre  mere?"  Th^ 
leader  responds,  "Ce  n'est  pas  ma 
mere,"  or  "C'est  ma  mere,"  etc. 

4.  This  is  played  the  same  as  abov( 
It  is  advisable  to  select  the  object 
from  some  group,  as  "Vetements,* 
etc. 

5.  A  student  leaves  the  room.  H( 
must  guess  the  student  of  the  class 
selected  by  asking  questions,  e.g. 
"Est-ce  que  c'est  une  fille?"  ol 
"Est-ce  que  c'est  un  gargon?"  "Est 
elle  grande?"  "A-t-elle  les  yeuj 
bleus?",  etc.  The  same  game  maj 
be  played  by  describing  a  student 
or  a  person  who  is  not  present,  bu| 
is  known  to  all  the  group. 

6.  Place  a  number  of  pictures  arounc 
the  room.  Permit  the  students  t( 
look  at  them  for  a  few  minutesi 
take  them  down.  See  who  cai 
make  the  longest  correct  list  in 
specified  time.  The  definite  or  in- 
definite article  should  be  given 
with  the  noun. 
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f.  Game. 


g.  Game:  "Famille,  salle  de  classe, 
partie  du  corps  humain,"  etc. 


h.  Game:  "Qu'est-ce  que  c'est?" 


Grammar  review. 


a.  Negative. 


b.  Interrogative  sentences. 


7.  Divide  the  class  into  two  gronr 
Each  side  places  on  a  desk.  ch>.,: 
etc.,  a  number  of  articles.  The  op- 
posing sides  look  at  them  for  two 
minutes.  The  side  listing  the  larg- 
est number  with  the  article  is  the 
winner.  Each  correct  article 
named  by  each  student  counts  one 
point. 

8.  The  class  is  divided  in  two  teams. 
A  student  or  the  teacher  mounts 
on  cards  single  letters,  which  may- 
be seen  clearly  from  all  parts  of 
the  room.  The  letters  are  turned 
face  downward.  The  leader  holds 
up  the  letter.  The  two  teams  work 
in  pairs,  consisting  of  one  student 
from  each  side.  As  the  leader  holds 
up  the  card  the  pair  must  mention 
a  word  beginning  with  the  letter. 
The  student  mentioning  the  word 
first,  before  the  leader  counts  six 
in  French,  wins  the  card  for  his 
side.  The  winning  side  is  the  one 
receiving  the  largest  number  of 
letters.  No  word  may  be  used  more 
than  once. 

9.  The  above  game  may  be  played  by 
dividing  the  class  into  groups  of 
8  or  10.  Leader  holds  up  a  letter. 
The  student  calling  the  word  re- 
ceives the  card. 

10.  Leader  calls  out  "famille,**  etc.. 
and  begins  to  count  to  six  in 
French.  The  opposing  side  must 
mention  a  word  in  the  group  men- 
tioned before  he  reaches  six.  No 
word  may  be  used  more  than  once. 
Each  correct  answer  counts  one 
point. 

11.  "C'est  le  nez?*'  "C'est  le  pupitre.** 
etc. 

Readings: 
Holzwarth  and  Price,  pp.  37-56. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Game:  "Est-ce  que  c'est  un 
cahier?"  Leader  holds  up  an  object 
or  points  to  one  asking  tlv 

tion.  "Est-ce  que  c'est  la  fei. 
Student  answers,  "Ce  n'est  pas  la 
fenetre,"  etc.  Each  s*  ■  •  •   e  must 
be  answered  in  the  :.  ^e. 

2.  Similar  game  may  be  played  by 
holding  up  colored  objects.  The 
leader  asks  the  question.  This 
must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

3.  Game:  "The  disarranged  sen- 
tence.'' Place  on  board  or  run  off 
on  Ditto  Machine  a  number  of  dis- 
arranged sentences.  The  winner  is 
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c.  Agreement  of  adjectives. 


d.  The  incomplete  sentence. 


e.  Verbs. 

Game:  "Qu'est-ce  qu'il  fait?" 
"Qii'est-ce  que  je  fais?" 


f.  Irregular  verbs: 

"aller,"  "avoir,"  "etre." 


4.  Reading. 


a.  Oral  work. 


the  one  who  completes  the  largest 
number  correctly  in  a  limited  time. 

Examples: 

qui-derriere-assis-  vous-etes. 

dans-  vous-  etes-  la  salle-  classe-de. 

grande-le  fenetre-  ouvre-  la-garQon. 

4.  Divide  the  class  into  two  teams 
with  a  captain  for  each  side.  The 
captain  prepares  some  cards  with 
adjectives,  one  on  each  card.  The 
student  of  the  opposing  side  must 
be  able  to  give  a  sentence  with  the 
adjective  before  the  captain  counts 
to  ten  in  French.  If  he  is  success- 
ful his  side  receives  the  card.  Ex- 
ample: Leader  holds  up  card 
"blanche,"  "La  fleur  est  blanche." 
"noirs,"  "Jean  a  les  cheveux 
noirs,"  etc. 

5.  Leader  holds  up  a  card  on  which 
an  incomplete  sentence  has  been 
printed  in  large  letters.  He  holds 
it  up.  The  student  must  complete 
it  before  the  leader  counts  to  ten. 

Example:    "sont  petits." 

"Les"  "eleves"  "sont  petits,"  etc 

6.  One  student  performs  some  action. 
The  other  student  asks  the  ques- 
tion, "Qa'est-ce  qu'il  fait?"  "II 
ouvre  la  porte,"  etc.  "II  va  au 
tableau." 

7.  Incomplete  sentence:  Hold  up  card 
with  the  verb  omitted,  e.g.: 

"aller"        "Je  a  I'^cole." 

"chercher"  "Nous  le  crayon." 

8.  Give  a  number  of  verb  forms,  stu- 
dents are  to  write  sentences,  using 
the  forms,  e.g.,  "savez,"  "ont," 
"sont,"  "ai  trouv6,"  "trouve," 
"cherchons,"  "est,"  etc. 

9.  Write  with  the  subject  pronoun  as 
many  of  the  correct  forms  of  these 
verbs  as  possible,  using  the  letters 
in  the  following  sentence,  "Lisez 
le  troisieme  voyage  du  jeune  fils." 
Each  letter  may  be  used  as  often 
as  necessary. 

Readings: 

Holzwarth  and  Price,  pp.  37-56. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Students  prepare  conversations 
similar  to  the  reading  lessons. 

2.  Class  program.  Chairman  prepares 
a  program,  each  member  of  the 
class  must  contribute;  song  by  a 
group,  a  conversation  by  several, 
conversation  over  the  telephone, 
questions,  game,  etc. 
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5.  Dictation.  1.  There  &lioiild  be  a  daily  dictation 

lesson  of  three  minutes.  ThiH 
should  cover  some  point  of  gram- 
mar, agreement  of  noun  and  ad- 
jective, verb  and  subject,  neRalive, 
questions,  etc.  A  student  may  be 
told  in  advance  to  prepare  a  dicta- 
tion, the  teacher  assistini;  him 
previous  to  the  meeting  of  tln' 
class. 


UNIT  TWO — PROXrXCIATIOX,   A'OCABULAKY,   (iH.V.MM \K,  KIIADING, 
ENGLISH  WORD  DERIVATION,  DICTATION,  (  ()\ VERS ATK )\, 
SIGHT  READING.     (Nine  weeks.) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  Correct  pronunciation  of  the  French  vowels  and  semi-vowels. 

2.  Mastery  of  the  vocabulary  in  the  Appendix,  idioms  with  "avoir." 
class  room  expressions,  and  commands;  the  use  of  these  in 
sentences  and  conversations. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  following  grammatical  principles:  present  in- 
dicative of  the  regular  verbs  of  the  three  conjugations  and  of 
the  irregular  verbs,  "prendre"  and  "lire,"  the  use  of  the  subject 
pronouns  "il,"  "elle,"  "ils,"  "elles,"  the  direct  object  pronouns, 
third  person,  singular  and  plural,  and  the  position  of  these  with 
the  finite  verb,  affirmative  imperative,  "voici"  and  "voil.^." 
formation  of  the  ordinals,  the  contraction  of  the  definite  article 
with  the  prepositions  "de"  and  "a,"  expressions  of  time  of  day, 
and  the  use  of  the  expression  "il  y  a," 

4.  Ability  to  read  simple  French,  depending  on  English  cognates 
for  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words. 

5.  Habit  of  using  French  in  the  class  room  expressions. 

6.  Ability  to  write  the  correct  form  of  the  verbs  in  dictation  ex- 
ercises. 

7.  Increased  power  in  use  of  English  through  the  study  of  English 
cognates  and  the  use  of  these  words  in  sentences, 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 

A.  Pronunciation,  vocabulary,  gram- 
mar, reading,  English  derivatives, 
dictation,  conversation,  sight  read- 
ing. 


1.  Pronunciation. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 
Holzwarth  and  Price,  pp.  57-80. 
McGill  and  De  Lautreppe,  pp.  1-16. 

Appendix. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Drill  on  the  "Kxercices  de  Pro- 
nonciation."  Holzwarth  and  Price. 
For  extra  drill  material  see  pro- 
nunciation exerrisps  in  High 
Seven. 

2.  Encourage  the  students  who  show 
an  interest  in  phonetic  transcri|v 
tion  to  collect  drill  material  on  the 
various  sounds  which  are  causing 
class  difficulties.  Have  the  class 
drill  on  these. 

3.  List  in  note  book  the  words  which 
cause  difficulty  in  pronunciation. 
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a.  "La  Chanson  des  Voyelles." 
Mercier,     L.   J.   A.:  "Junior 
French,"  pp.  313-31-5 


2,  Vocabulary. 


4.  As  a  variation  in  drill  these  verses 
are  excellent  for  review  and  drill. 
The  music  is  furnished  in  the  same 
text,  page  41. 


Readings: 

Appendix. 

Holzwarth  and  Price,  pp. 


57-80. 


a.  Idioms  with  "avoir." 


b.  Game:  "Qu'est-ce  que  j'ai?" 


c.  Review  of  the  use  of  "avoir"  in 
expressions  of  age. 


d.  Commands. 


e.  Class  room  expressions. 


3.  Grammar. 


a.  Possession. 


b.  Subject  pronouns:  "il,"  "elle." 
"ils,"  "elles,"  "c'est." 


Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Constant  use  of  these  expressions 
in  conversations.  List  any  addi- 
tional idiomatic  uses  of  this  verb 
in  the  note  book. 

2.  The  leader  asks  the  question.  Each 
student  in  turn  must  use  one  of  the 
expressions  in  the  reply.  The  one 
who  guesses  the  correct  answer 
goes  out. 

3.  Conversation  between  several  stu- 
dents about  the  age  of  the  various 
members  of  their  family.  Review 
numbers  to  60. 

4.  Leader  gives  a  command,  the  stu- 
dent addressed  executes  the  com- 
mand. A  third  one  tells  what  he 
has  done,  using  the  third  person 
of  the  verb.  This  exercise  may  be 
varied  and  furnishes  drill  in  the 
use  of  the  verbs  in  all  persons. 

5.  Students  who  use  English  in  the 
class  room  unnecessarily  should 
be  penalized  by  a  group  of  the 
class  acting  as  a  court. 

6.  Fix  the  vocabulary  in  the  read- 
ing and  in  Holzwarth  and  Price  by 

a.  Acting  out  a  series  which  has 
been  previously  prepared. 

b.  By  explaining  the  new  word  in 
terms  of  the  known,  by  syno- 
nyms and  antonyms. 

c.  By  the  English  cognates. 

Readings: 

Holzwarth  and  Price,  pp.  57-80. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Compare  the  use  of  the  preposition 
"of"  in  English  in  expressions  de- 
noting possession  with  the  use  of 
"de"  in  French. 

2.  List  in  note  book  the  examples  of 
the  contraction  of  the  definite  art- 
icle with  the  prepositions  "de"  and 
"a,"  as  they  occur  in  "Pas  a  Pas," 
e.g.,  "des  souliers,"  p.  2,  1.2. 

3.  Game  of  base  ball:  The  pitcher 
asks  the  student  up  at  bat  a  ques- 
tion of  this  type,  "Ou  est  le  livre 
de  Charles?"  The  subject  form  of 
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c.  Present   indicative  of  regular 
verbs  of  the  three  conjugations. 


d.  The  present  indicative  of  the 
irregular  verbs,  "prendre"'  and 
"lire." 


e.  Commands. 


f.  Negative  and  interrogative 
form  of  the  verb. 


the  pronoun  must  be  used  in  th(? 
reply,  "II  est  sur  le  burea  i  du 
maitre." 

4.  Game,  "Qu'est-ce  que  c'est?"  liasp- 
ball  may  be  played  by  asking  this 
question  and  holding  up  an  object 
or  a  picture  mounted  on  a  card. 

5.  Compare  the  use  of  the  subject 
pronouns  in  French  with  the  use 
of  "it"  and  "they"  in  English. 

6.  Have  student  write  the  conjuga- 
tion of  the  verbs  in  note  book  in 
short  sentences. 

7.  Prepare  cards  with  a  sentence, 
omitting  the  s  ibject.  Have  a 
match;  the  captain  of  each  side 
holds  up  a  card,  the  students  must 
read  the  sentence  supplying  the 
subject.  This  is  an  excellent  device 
for  fixing  the  endings.  Example: 

 rend  le  cahier  ^  I'^love. 

 trouve  le  mot,  etc. 


8.  Compare  the  endings  used  with 
the  irregular  verbs  with  the  regu- 
lar. Compare  the  conjugation  of 
"prendre"  and  its  compounds  with 
the  regular  verb  of  the  third  con- 
jugation, "rendre." 

9.  What  is  a  regular  verb?  What  is 
an  irregular  verb?  Are  there  any 
irregular  verbs  in  English?  Where 
are  most  of  the  irregularities 
found?  Mention  a  verb  that  is  ir- 
regular in  the  present. 

10.  Student  gives  commands  to  some 
pupils,  who  state  what  they  are 
doing  in  French  as  they  execute 
the  command. 

11.  Compare  the  word  order  in  tb*  -" 
tvpes  of  sentence  with  the  K  - 
lish. 

12.  Drill  in  the  translation  of  short 
English  sentences  with  the  au' 
iliary  "do."  e.g.,  "Does  he  un  . 
stand?"  "He  does  not  understand.  " 
"He  does  understand." 

13.  Suggestion:  It  is  adv- 
at  frequent  intervals 

similar  to  those  in  Aldrich-Foster- 
Roule,  Elementarj'  French,  page 
50.  etc. 

14.  Have  a  match  in  the  interrogative 
and  negative  forms  of  the  verbs. 
The  captain  gives  a  sentence  in 
Fi-ench  in  the  affirmative.  The  stu- 
dents change  them  to  questions 
and  to  the  negative. 
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g.  Direct  object  pronouns,  third 
person,  singalar  and  plural. 


h.  "Voici"  and  "viola"  with  object 
pronouns. 


i.  Direct  object  pronouns  in  read- 
ing. 
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j.  Contraction  of  the  definite 
article  with  "de"  and  "a." 


k.  Passive  knowledge  of  disjunc- 
tive pronouns. 


1.  Time. 


m.  A  quelle  heure? 


4.  Reading. 


15.  Compare  the  position  of  the  pro 
noun  objects  in  English  and 
French.  Compare  the  position  of 
these  in  the  other  Romance  Lan- 
guages. See  appendix. 


16.  A  student  holds  up  an  object  or 
picture  saying,  "Voici  la  maison 
Another    student     replies,  "La^ 
voila,"  etc. 


17.  Substitute  orally  or  written  the 
noun  for  all  uses  of  these  direct 
object  pronouns,  e.g.: 
"Pas  a  Pas,"  page  2,  line  12,  .  .  . 
"je  les  ai  mis  dans  la  cheminee" 
"j'ai  mis  tes  petits  souliers  dan 
la  cheminee." 

Page  3,  line  19,  "elle  s'imagine  les 
voir";  "elle  s'imagine  voir  la  vach 
et  son  veau,"  etc. 


18.  Play  the  game  "Ou  est  ?"  The 

student  must  use  in  the  reply  one 
of  the  following  prepositions,  nam- 
ing a  different  object  or  objects 
each  time,  "pres  de,"  "loin  de,"  "a 
droite  de,"  "a  gauche  de,"  "a  cote 
de." 


19.  Do  the  same  with  the  preposition 
"a,"  asking  the  questions,  "A  qui 
sont  ....  ?"  Or  using  each  time  a 
different  person,  or  "a"  qui  est-ce 
que  je  parle?"  "A  qui  est-ce  que 
vous  donnez  ....?" 

20.  By  means  of  an  old  clock  or  a  card 
board  dial  with  movable  hands 
drill  on  time.  A  student  stands  in 
front  of  the  room  asking  the  ques- 
tion, "Quelle  heure  est-il?" 

21.  Have  the  class  prepare  a  number 
of  questions  beginning  with  "A 
quelle  heure,"  using  the  following 
verbs  in  various  persons:  "aller," 
commencer,"  "arriver,"  "entrer 
dans,"  "finir,"  etc. 

22.  Mount  in  note  book  pictures  of 
clocks,  writing  the  designated 
time  beneath  in  French. 

Readings: 

McGill  and  Lautreppe,  pp.  1-16. 


a.  Oral  work. 


Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Questions  based  on  the  text. 

2.  From  the  questions  have  various 
students  tell  the  story. 

3.  Program  in  which  every  member 
of  the  class  participates.  A  groap 
may  have  a  spelling  match,  spell- 
ing the  words  in  French,  conversa- 
tions, songs,  recitations  (short). 
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b.  Idiomatic  expressions. 


c.  Antonyms  and  synonyms. 


d.  Translation. 


e.  Sight  reading. 


5.  Growth  in  English  vocabulary, 
a.  English  cognates. 


dictation  exercises  to  the  el 
games,     dramatization     of  in. 
stories,  read  a  story  or  a  joke;  In 
French,  etc. 


Dramatize  as 
"Les  Souliers 


a  class  exercise 
de  Noi?!":  "Mon 
Premier  Examen";  "Les  Ueux 
Voyageurs";  "La  Ruse  do  Martin." 
The  students  copy  this  in  the  note 
book. 

5.  Tell  the  story  "La  LaitiiVe  et  le 
Pot  au  Lait,"  varying  her  dream. 

6.  List  in  note  book  verbs  followed 
by  an  infinitive,  noting  whether  a 
preposition  is  used  with  the  roni- 
plementary  infinitive.  Example: 
p.  4,  10,  "j'ai  a  passer  un  examen": 
p.  4,  19,  "commencer  a";  p.  ij,  21, 
"pensera";  p.  1<),  24.  "remplir  de," 
etc. 

7.  List  in  a  separate  part  of  note  book 
all  important  idioms,  e.g..  "rire  de 
bon  coeur,"  p.  5,  15.  etc.  From  timt> 
to  time  designated  ones  may  be 
used  in  the  conversations.  Deriva- 
tion of  the  word  "idiom." 

8.  List  in  note  book  the  forms  of  the 
pronoun  used  as  the  object  of  a 
preposition  in  French. 

9.  List  the  forms  of  the  future  in  the 
various  persons.  Compare  the  end- 
ings of  the  fut^ire  with  the  present 
indicative  of  the  verb  "avoir." 

10.  Give  special  attention  to  antonyms 
and  synonyms.  List  them  as  they 
occur  in  reading  lessons.  Thf»sp 
are  w^orked  out  in  some  detail  in 
the  exercises  in  "Pas  k  Pas." 

11.  Encourage  the  students  to  get  the 
meaning  from  the  French,  trans- 
lating only  when  necessary.  It  Is 
advisable  to  have  translations, 
resume,  etc..  students  having  their 
books  closed.  One  member  of  the 
class  reads. 

12.  "La  Tache  du  Petit  Pierre."  second 
part  of  Holzwarth  and  Price,  will 
be  read  in  the  Low  and  High 
Eight.  If  the  class  is  able  to  <!'» 
more  sight  translation,  material 
will  be  found  in  "Pas  a  Pas.  ' 

13.  In  this  unit  read  Holzwarth  and 
Price,  pp.  143-164.  The  ex»  •  '  •  < 
and  grammar  are  not  to  be  st 
unless  some  students  desire  to  do 
extra  work. 

1.  English  cognates  from  the  same 
roo^s  as  the  following  French 
words  (taken  from  pages  1-16, 
"Pas  a  Pas'"): 
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b.  Spelling. 


c.  Boeuf,  veau,  pore,  mouton. 

d.  Pauvre. 

e.  Diner. 

f.  Tirer. 

g.  Cloche. 

h.  Cheveux. 
1.  Devorer. 

j.  Enterrer. 


cheminee 

dame 

petit 

enormity  9 

placer 

embrasser  9 

joli 

enfant  ■ 

poupee 

voyageur  flj 

arriver 

quitter 

chambre 

tranquillement 

manger 

courir 

accompagner 

attaquer 

ville 

donner 

porter 

ami 

coussin 

saison 

rapidement 

avancer 

poalet 

gaiement 

choisir 

sel 

gros 

marche 

imaginer 

repos 

joie 

riviere  ^ 

enchanter 

ruse 

ignorant 

diminuer 

annoncer 

inspecteur  ^ 

examen 

lever  ■ 

comprendre 

cri  m 

jour 

pousser  ■ 

voix 

escalier  1 

repondre 

recevoir  ■ 

reponse 

main  m 

2.  Compare  the  spelling  in  English 
and  French  of  the  following 
words: 

labourer:  labour,  labor 
rigoureux:  rigour,  rigor 
fatigu^:  fatigue 
mariage:  marriage 
personnage:  personage 

3.  Explanation  of  the  derivation  of 
the  following  English  words: 

beef:  cow,  ox 
veal :  calf 
pork:  hog 
mutton:  sheep 

4.  Derivation  of  "poor,"  "pauper," 
"poverty."  Use  in  sentences. 

5.  Derivation  of  "dine."  French  diner 
is  from  Latin  "dis"  +  "jejunare," 
away  +  to  fast.  Is  the  French 
"dejeuner"  from  the  same  root? 
Compare  "dejeuner"  and  the  Eng- 
lish "breakfast." 

6.  Derivation  of  "retire,"  "attire," 
"tier."  Use  in  sentences. 

7.  Derivation  of  "clock."  Meaning  of 
"o'clock";  significance  of  the  apos- 
trophe. 

8.  Derivation  of  "dishevelled." 

9.  Derivation  of  the  following  words 
and  use  them  in  sentences:  "vora- 
cious," "ravenous,"  "greedy." 

10.  Derivation  of  "inter,"  "interment." 
Compare  with  "bury." 
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k.  Parler.  11.  Look  up  the  derivation  of  the  fol- 

lowing English  words  and  t«'ll 
whether  they  are  from  th»'  sanu! 
Latin  root  as  the  FYench  word 
"parler": 

parly  parable 
parliament  parole 
parlor 


1.  Premier, 
m,  Coeur. 

n.  Plaine. 

o.  Paquet,  poulet,  Llsette. 
p.  Salle  a  manger. 

q.  Echapper. 
r.  Vache. 

s.  French  words  and  expressions 
in  English. 

6.  Dictation. 


12.  Derivation  of  "premit-r.'  '  liriniLT.  ' 
Show  how  "prime  number."  "to 
prime  a  board"  is  from  the  same 
root,  also  "primary." 

13.  Derivation  of  "courage."  "cordial." 
Compare  the  words  "encourage." 
"discourage"  with  "hearten"  and 
"dishearten."  Compare  the  French 
phrase  "rire  de  bon  coeur"  with 
the  English  "to  laugh  heartily." 

14.  Derivation  and  meaning  of  the 
words  "plain"  and  "plane."  Ac- 
count for  the  spelling  of  "plain." 

15.  Significance  of  the  suffix  "-et"  and 
"-ette"  in  French. 

IG.  Compare  the  English  •  (lining 
room"  with  the  French  "salle  a 
manager." 

17.  Derivation  of  the  English  word 
"escape."  Is  it  related  to  the  word 
"cape"?  Meaning  of  the  prefix 
"ex." 

18.  Show"  that  the  following  F^nglish 
words  are  derived  from  the  same 
Latin  root  as  the  French  "vache": 
"vaccine,"  "vaccinate." 

19.  Use  in  sentences  the  following: 
"soiree."  "bon  bons."  "ensemble," 
"parfait,"  "dishabille." 

1.  Stress  in  this  unit  dictation  exer- 
cises on  the  contraction  of  the 
definite  article  with  the  pre|>o8i- 
tions  "de"  and  "k";  also  the  end- 
ings of  the  three  conjugations  of 
the  regular  verbs. 


rXiT  THREE — PROXUXCIATIOX  OF  NASAL  VOWELS,   \d(  VIU  L.\KY. 
GRA30L1K,  READING,  SIGHT  READING,  ENGLISH  DERIVATIVES. 
DICTATION,  CONVERSATION.     (Nine  weeks.) 

[.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  Accurate  pronunciation  of  the  nasal  vowels,  and  the  abilif. 
tell  when  a  vowel  is  nasalized  in  French. 

2.  Mastery  of  the  vocabulary  in  the  Appendix,  the  seasons,  days  of 
the  week,  months,  "Le  Temps,"  specified  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
and  "Les  Comestibles,"  the  use  of  these  in  oral  work. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  following  points  of  grammar:  position  of  some 
of  the  common  descriptive  adjectives,  irregular  feminines  of  some 


4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 


adjectives,  use  of  the  partitive  construction  in  negative  anc 
affirmative  sentences,  present  indicative  of  the  irregular  verbs 
"voir"  and  "employer,"  a  passive  knowledge  of  the  imperfect  and 
the  past  indefinite  (with  "avoir,")  of  regular  verbs,  and  of  the 
reflexive  pronouns. 

Habit  of  using  the  partitive  construction  correctly.  ^ 

Ability  to  read  with  greater  fluency;  a  general  idea  of  the  intonaJ 
tion  in  French.  ||[ 

Increased  power  in  writing  French  from  dictation. 

A  greater  ability  to  see  English  cognates  in  French  words,  in- 
creasing thereby  the  use  of  English. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Pronunciation  of  nasal  vowels,  vo- 
cabulary, grammar,  reading,  sight 
reading,  English  derivatives,  dicta- 
tion, conversation. 


1.  Pronunciation, 
a.  Nasal  vowels. 


b.  Stress. 


2.  Vocabulary. 


a,  Les  Comestibles. 
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Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Holzwarth  and  Price,  pp.  81-98. 
McGill  and  De  Lautreppe,  pp.  17-37. 
Appendix. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Drill  on  the  material  in  appendix  i 
on  nasal  vowels.  High  Seven.  ||j 

2.  Which  of  the  following  vowels  are 
nasalized:  "commun,"  "maman," 
"demi,"  "plume,"  "compter,"  "com- 
ment," "infinitif,"  etc.?  • 

3.  See  Mercier,  Junior  French,  "Li 
Chanson  des  Voyelles,"  page  31! 
Have  the  students  improvise  other 
verses  similar  to  these.  M 


m- 
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Have  students  collect  a  number  of 
French  words  which  appear  in 
English  in  the  same  form  or  in  a 
very  similar  one.  Show  the  differ- 
ence in  stress  in  the  two  languages 
by  showing  that  all  French  vowels 
are  accented  evenly,  avoiding  slur- 
ring, which  is  very  common  ii 
English. 


French : 
ment," 
tion," 
nage." 

English: 
ment," 
tion,"  ' 


"impossible,"  "gouverne 
"representer,"  "proposi 
"reparation,"  "persoi 

"impossible,"  "govern- 
"represent,"  "proposi- 
reparation,"  "personage." 


Pead'nqs:  ^ 

Appendix.  ^ 

Holzwarth  and  Price,  vocabularies 
in  the  lessons,  also  a  selected  list 
from  the  reader. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Game:  "La  Corbeille."  This  is  an 
excellent  device  by  which  to  re- 
view a  vocabulary.  A  student  is 
chosen  as  captain.  He  passes  from 
one  student  to  another  saying,  "Je 
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b.  Months. 


Mercier,  p.  65. 


c.  Je  pense  a  un  mois. 


d.  Seasons, 


e.  Days  of  the  week. 

Mercier,  p.  76,  Junior  French 


Mercier,  p.  38,  Junior  French. 


passe  la  corbeille.  qu  y  met-on?" 
Each  student  answers,  "J'y  mets 
une  pomme"  or  any  object.  The 
leader  may  decide  that  a  special 
vocabulary  is  to  be  reviewed.  The 
same  word  may  not  be  repeated. 
The  class  may  be  divided  into  two 
sections. 

2.  Represent  a  playlet,  each  month 
being  represented  by  a  student. 
Memorize  the  following  verse: 

Trente  jours,  seuls  ont  novembre, 

Avril,  juin  et  puis  septembre 
De  vingt-huit  jours,  il  en  est  un, 
Les  autres  sont  de  trente  et  un. 
Apres  janvier  vient  f^vrier. 
Mars,  avril,  puis  le  mois  de  mai. 
Juillet  suit  juin  et  precede  aoftt. 
Septembre,  octobre:  on  ne  sait  oii. 
Apres  novembre,  une  autre  ann^e, 
Avec  d^cembre  sera  pass^e. 

3.  Leader  says,  "Je  pense  k  un  mois." 
The  students  try  to  guess  the 
month  by  asking  the  question, 
"Est-ce  que  c'est  aoflt?"  Leader 
must  answer  in  a  complete  sen- 
tence. 

4.  The  months  may  be  reviewed  by 
questions  of  this  type:  "En  quelle 
saiscn  est  le  mois  de  d^cembre?" 
etc. 

5.  Memorize  these  verses: 

Mon  nom  est  Lundi, 

Le  mien  est  Mardi, 

Je  suis  Mercredi, 

Et  voici  Jeudi. 

Ou  est  Vendredi? 

La  avec  Samedi, 

lis  cherchent  Dimanche. 

Lundi,  mardi,  fete 
Mercredi,  peut-etre 
Jeudi.  La  Saint  Nicolas 
Vendredi,  je  n'y  serai  pas 
Samedi.  je  reviendrai 
Et  voila  la  semaine  pass^e. 

6.  Have  the  students  look  up  after 
what  god  the  names  of  the  days  of 
the  week  are  named  in  English.  Do 
the  same  for  the  days  of  the  week 
in  the  Romance  Languages.  This 
material  will  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix. 

7.  Compare  the  names  of  the  months 
of  the  years  in  all  the  Romance 
Languages  and  Latin.  (V.  Ap- 
pendix.) 

8.  Look  up  in  the  dictionary  the  de- 
rivation of  the  months  of  the  year 
in  English. 
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f .  Review. 


g.  Adjectives. 


Grammar. 


a.  Irregular  verbs 
"employer." 


'voir"  and 


b.  Passive  knowledge  of  the  im- 
perfect and  the  past  indefinite. 


c.  Uses  of  these  tenses. 


d.  Irregular  past  participles. 


9.  By  means  of  games  review  c( 
stantly  the  minimum  vocabulai 
which  appears  in  the  appendix 
ginning  with  High  Seven. 

10,  By  means  of  a  guessing  game  r 
view  the  adjectives  added  in  thij] 
unit.  Have  a  student  go  out  of  tht 
room.  He  must  try  to  guess  the 
object  or  person  selected  by  asking 
questions  about  it.  The  device  ol 
filling  in  the  blank  on  cards  heW 
up  by  leaders  of  the  opposing  sides 
may  be  used. 


Readings: 

Holzwarth  and  Price,  pp.  81-98. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 
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1.  Develop  the  rule  for  changing' 
"y"  to  "i."  Have  the  students  look 
up  the  conjugation  of  "envoyer." 
Compare  English  "envoy"  and 
"employ." 

2.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "Qu'est- 
ce  que  je  fais?"  use  the  various 
forms  of  these  verbs  by  varying 
the  subject  of  the  question. 

3.  The  students  need  a  passive 
knowledge  of  these  forms  in  their 
reading.  Study  Holzwarth  and 
Price,  pp.  145,  173-174.  Compare 
the  formation  of  these  tenses  in 
English.  Compare  the  formation  of 
the  past  participle  in  English  and 
French. 

4.  To  develop  the  uses  of  these  tenses 
in  French  have  students  look  up 
the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the 
words  "imperfect"  and  "perfect." 

5.  List  in  note  book  sentences  from 
the  reading  which  illustrate  the 
uses  of  the  past  indefinite.  Trans- 
late them. 

6.  List  the  uses  of  the  imperfect 
under  the  following  headings:  In- 
completed action  in  past  time; 
continued  or  customary  action  in 
past  time.  Develop  by  English  sen- 
tences that  customary  action  may 
also  be  expressed  by  the  present. 

7.  Have  students  give  English  sen- 
tences illustrating  the  expression 
of  an  incompleted  action  in  past 
time  and  of  customary  action  in 
past  time. 

8.  List  in  note  book  the  irregular 
past  participles  of  verbs  as  they 
are  met  in  the  reading.  Note 
whether  the  verbs  that  have  an 
irregular  past  participle  in  French 
also  have  an  irregular  participle  in 
English. 
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e.  Reflexive  verbs.  (Passive 
knowledge  only.) 


f.  Irregular  feminine   of  certain 
adjectives. 


g.  Adjectives  in  "-eux." 


h.  Position  of  common  descriptive 
adjectives:  "beau,"  "bon," 
"grand,"  "gros,"  "joli,"  "jeune," 
"long,"  "mauvais,"  "nouveau," 
"petit,"  "vieux." 


1.  Partitive  construction. 


j.  Partitive  construction  with  the 
negative. 


9.  List  the  verbs  that  use  "etre"  with 
the  past  participles,  copyini?  tho 
sentence  or  phrase  in  the  note 
book,  so  as  to  develop  the  rule 
later,  e.g.,  "sont  all^s,"  p.  22.  9. 

10.  Develop  the  forms  of  the  reflexive 
pronoun  from  the  reading.  Com- 
pare the  use  of  the  reflexive  verb 
in  English. 

11.  The  irregular  feminine  of  the  fol- 
lowing adjectives:  "blanc."  "l^ger," 
"long,"  "bon,"  "quel." 

12.  Add  to  this  list  any  adjective 
which  forms  the  feminine  irregu- 
larly, as: 

"vieille"  ("vieux"),  p.  18,  1:  22.  2; 
"entiere,"  ("entier"),  p.  21.  25; 
"derniore,"  ("dernier"),  p.  26.  19; 
"belle"  ("beau"),  p.  28,  6.  etc. 

13.  List  in  note  book  all  adjectives  In 
"-eux"  in  the  reading  for  this  unit. 
"Pas  a  Pas,"  pages  17-37.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  adjectives 
used:  "delicieux,"  "heureux," 
"harmonieux,"  "fiirieux."  "curi- 
eux,"  "somptueux,"  "serieux," 
etc.  Compare  the  spelling  of  these 
with  the  English  cognates. 

14.  What  suffix  in  English  corre- 
sponds to  this  French  suffix? 
Notice  whether  this  is  true  of  all 
adjectives  with  this  ending. 

15.  By  means  of  games,  original  sen- 
tences, descriptions,  etc.,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  adjectives  in  French 
may  be  reviewed. 

16.  Compare  the  position  of  the  ad- 
jective in  English  and  French. 

17.  Compare  the  position  of  the  fol- 
lowing adjectives  in  French  by 
original  sentences: 

"frangais."  "anglais."  "am^ricain," 
"allemand."  "mechant."  "heureux." 
"malheureux."  "difficile."  "dill- 
gent,"  "paresseux."  "ouvert."  etc. 

IS.  Daily  drill  on  this  construction  as 
it  is  most  difficult  for  students. 

19.  List  in  note  book  several  examples 
with  "du."  "de  \\"  "de  la."  "des." 


au, 


•a  r." 


la."  "aux. 


20.  Game:  To  fix  the  different  forms 
of  the  partitive.  A  studen*  is 
in  front  of  the  class,  thii  a 
certain  kind  of  food,  then  says, 
"Jai  bien  faim.  Donnez-moi  i 
manger,  s  il  vous  plait." 
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k.  Partitive  construction  with 
"beaucoup,"  "pen,"  "assez," 
"combien,"  "trop,"  "plus." 


4.  Reading. 


a.  Oral  work. 


The  students  in  the  class  ask  hin 
in  turn,  "Voulez-vous  manger  di 
pain?" 

"Non,  je  ne  veux  pas  manger  di 
pain." 

"Voulez-vous  manger  de  I; 
viande?" 

"Non,  je  ne  veux  pas  manger  d< 
viande." 

They  continue  to  mention  the  vari 
ous  foods  until  the  one  chosen  ii 
guessed.  The  one  who  is  successfu 
in  guessing  it  takes  his  place. 

21.  Conversations:  To  drill  on  thii 
construction  students  prepare  con 
versations  buying  different  article: 
in  a  store.  Original  sentences  ma: 
be  written  with  foods,  drinks  o: 
materials,  using  this  construction 

22.  Game:  A  student  standing  in  from 
of  the  room  holds  a  box  in  his 
hands.  He  selects  an  adverb  o; 
quantity,  saying  to  the  class: 


"Devinez  ce 
boite." 


que   j'ai   dans  mt 


The  students  ask,  "Avez-vous  beau 
coup  de  plumes?"  "Non  je  n'ai  pag 
beaucoup  de  plumes."  "Avez-vous 
assez  de  craie?"  etc. 

The  student  who  guesses  the  cor 
rect  adverb  of  quantity  takes  his 
place  and  the  game  continues. 

23.  Divide  the  class  into  two  baseball 
teams.  The  captains  hold  up  a  card 
on  which  is  printed  in  large  let- 
ters a  noun  which  may  be  used  in 
the  partitive  construction.  The  one 
at  bat  must  ask  a  question  or  use 
the  noun  in  a  sentence  in  this  con- 
struction. If  his  sentence  is  correct 
he  makes  his  base.  The  competi- 
tion is  very  keen  if  the  captain 
decides  whether  the  batter  is  en- 
titled to  his  base.  If  his  decision  is 
incorrect  the  player  is  allowed  to 
keep  his  base,  the  teacher  point- 
ing out  the  mistake.  The  captain 
soon  is  dismissed  by  his  team  if  he 
allows  too  many  "errors." 

Readings: 

McGill  and  Lautreppe,  pp.  17-37. 
Holzwarth  and  Price,  pp.  168-215. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Preparation  of  series  based  on 
the  action  in  the  reading. 

2.  Dramatization  of  "La  Belle  au 
Bois  Dormant"  or  any  other  suit- 
able story. 
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b,  Antonvms  and  synonjTns. 


c.  Idioms. 


d.  Class  programs. 


e.  Sight  reading. 


Growth  in  English  vocabulary 
a.  English  cognates. 


3.  Continue  the  vocabulary  building 
by  a  study  of  antonyms  and  syno- 
nyms. List  them  in  the  note  book. 
Review  them  from  time  to  time  by 
means  of  matches,  iiames.  etc. 

4.  Continue  to  list  idiomatic  expres- 
sions, using  them  in  the  conversa- 
tions. It  is  suggested  that  a  check 
be  placed  against  the  number  of 
times  an  idiom  is  u.sed  so  as  to  en- 
courage the  student  to  use  the 
most  common  ones  at  the  present 
time.  From  time  to  time  certain 
number  of  these  constructions 
should  be  made  active  for  the  en- 
tire class. 

5.  Towards  the  close  of  each  unit 
it  is  suggested  that  a  class  pro- 
gram, be  prepared,  every  one  par- 
ticipating. Suggestions  are  found 
in  the  second  unit  for  this  term. 
Low  Eight. 

6.  "La  Tache  du  Petit  Pierre.  Holz- 
warth  and  Price,  pages  168-215. 
The  teacher  may  prefer  to  read 
some  of  the  stories  in  the  reader 
at  sight  and  use  this  material  for 
the  prepared  work.  The  nt 
of  sight  reading  depends  •  ly 
on  the  ability  of  the  class.  This 
assignment  is  merely  suggested. 

1.  English  cognates  from  the  follow- 


combattre 

entiore 

arm^e 

charpentier 

campagne 

gouvern^e 

vaillant 

flatter 

faible 

fatiguer 

femme 

richesse 

signe 

traiter 

soumission 

d^licieux 

distribuir 

plaisir 

jour 

nv'  "re 

maison 

n  ire 

habiter 

envelopi^er 

court  ois 

palais 

chagriner 

visage 

dot 

fin 

chef 

chapelle 

parler 

profond 

ordre 

traverser 

beau 

na 

retraite 

capitaine 

arriere-garde 

aventure 

lancer 

parler 

mortellement 

arbre 

ei.  :  • 

avant-garde 

chagrin 

approcher 

marchand 

demander 

solliciter 

compagnon 

vetement 

saluer 

bai'onnette 

traitre 

remarqae 

loyaute 

^changer 

fun^railles 
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b.  Alarme. 

c.  Save. 

d.  Baionnette. 


e.  Adversaire. 


f.  Traitre. 


g.  Epaule. 


h.  Durer. 


i.  Temoin. 


j.  Reconcilier. 


k.  Juger. 


1.  Luxe. 


m.  Sejonr. 


2.  Derivation  of  the  word  "alarm." 

3.  Derivation  of  "safe,"  "save,"  "salv- 
age," "salvation,"  "savior." 

4.  Look  up  the  derivation  of  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

sherry  Toledo 
champagne      cordovan  leather 
port  currant 
malaga  bayonet 
Tokay 

Make  a  list  of  any  other  words  in 
English  which  have  a  similar  his- 
tory. 


5.  Derivation  and 
the  following: 

adverse 

adversity 

adversary 

6.  Derivation  of: 

traitor 

traitorous 

treason 


use  in  sentence 

advert 
advertise 


tradition 
extradition 


i 


7.  Derivation  of  "epaulet.  What  for 
is  it,  i.e.,  significance  of  the  suffi 
"-ette." 

8.  Derivation  of  the  following: 

durable  endurance 
endure  duration 
endurable  durance 

What  is  the  primary  meaning  o 
"durus?" 

9.  Use  in  sentences  and  look  up  the 
derivation  of  the  following: 

testimony  intestate 
testament  testify 
testate 

10.  Sentences  with  and  derivation  of 
the  following: 

conciliate  reconciliation 
reconcile 


Difference  between 
"council." 


'counsel"  and 


11.  Derivation  of  the  following: 

judge  judgment 
judicial  judicious 

Explanation  of  the  "d"  in  the  Eng- 
lish words  from  the  same  Latin 
root  as  the  French. 

12.  Derivation  and  sentences  with  the 
following: 

edition  de  luxe  luxury 
luxurious  luxuriant 

13.  Meaning  and  derivation  of  the 
word  "sojourn."  Is  the  French 
word  "sejour"  related  to  "jour," 
"journee,"  "journal,"  etc.? 
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n.  Payer, 
o.  Filer,  fil. 

p.  Spelling.  "Embarrasser." 

q.  Nouns  ending  in  "-e"  and  "-ie." 

r.  Embuscade. 

s.  English  spelling. 

6.  Dictation. 

a.  Partitive. 

b.  Past  indefinite. 


14.  Look  up  the  derivation  of  the  f(j|- 
lowing  and  use  in  sentences: 

pacify  par  i  fir- 
pacifist 

Is  the  word  "pay"  from  the  same 
Latin  root? 

15.  Show  that  the  EnKlish  "nh'.  " 
"fillet,"  are  from  the  same  root. 

16.  Explain  the  double  "r"  in  English 
"embarrass."  Show  how  the  words 
"barricade"  and  "bar"  are  from  the 
same  Latin  root  as  the  word  "em- 
barrass." 

17.  English  cognates  from  the  follow- 
ing: 

charite  gen^ro.^it^ 
cite  c^remonie 
f6e  compagnie 
beaute  partie 

List  nouns  with  these  suffixes  and 
formulate  the  rule. 

18.  Show  that  the  English  ambush  is 
from  the  same  root  as  "embus- 
cade."  Primary  meaning  of  the 
word  "ambush." 

19.  Compare  the  English  spelling  of 
the  following  words  with  the 
French: 

campaign  traitor 
captain  courteous 

1.  Drill  on  the  use  of  the  partitive, 
especially  "de"  and  "du."  "au"  and 
"aux." 

2.  By  means  of  the  dictation  exer- 
cises bring  o;it  the  difference  be 
tween.  "Je  cherche  le  can  if '  and 
"J'ai  cherch^  le  canif. "  etc. 

3.  Continue  to  review  the  apreenient 
of  adjective  and  noun  by  means  o.' 
dictation. 


GRADE  HIGH  EIGHT. 

TEXTS: 

Holzwarth,  Charles,  and  Price,  William  R.:  Beginners'  Frenrb.  192r>. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

McGill,  Beatrice  S.,  and  De  Lautreppe,  Waldemar:  Pas  a  Pas.  1923. 
Chas.  E.  Miller  Co. 

M^ras,  Albert  A.,  and  Roth,  Suzanne:  Petits  Contes  de  France.  19 in. 
American  Book  Co. 

I.     GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  The  habit  of  correct  and  accurate  pronunciation. 

2.  Acquisition  of  more  ease  and  fluency  in  reading. 
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3.  The  acquisition  of  a  larger  vocabulary  through  a  study  of  idiomatic 
expressions  and  a  study  of  groups  of  words  from  the  same  Latin 
root,  and  antonyms  and  synonyms;  the  mastery  of  vocabulary  in 
the  Appendix. 

4.  The  ability  to  understand  the  reading  without  following  the  printed 
page. 

5.  The  mastery  of  the  following  points  of  grammar:  present  indicative 
of  the  following  irregular  verbs,  "aller,"  "dormir,"  "s'asseoir," 
"faire,"  "dire,"  "ecrire,"  "sortir,"  "mettre,"  reflexive  verbs,  present 
indicative  of  orthographic  changing  verbs,  "corriger,"  "se  lever," 
"s'appeler,"  "acheter,"  "prononcer";  imperative  possessive  adjectives, 
use  of  definite  article  with  parts  of  the  body,  numbers  to  1,000,  ex- 
pression of  the  date  in  French.  The  passive  knowledge  of  these 
principles,  use  of  infinitive  after  certain  verbs,  the  formation  of 
adverbs,  irregular  plurals  of  nouns,  comparison  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  the  connectives  with  the  comparative. 

6.  The  ability  to  comprehend  the  printed  page  with  the  least  possible 
translation  and  to  give  a  resume  of  the  text  in  French. 

7.  An  appreciation  of  the  formation  of  different  parts  of  speech  in  both 
English  and  French  from  the  same  Latin  root. 

8.  The  development  of  a  language  sense. 

9.  Ability  to  use  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  in  conversations  and  class 
room  exercises. 

10.   Ability  to  write  French  from  dictation. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Pronunciation,  accent  and  sentence  rhythm,  building  up  of 
active  and  passive  vocabulary;  grammar;  present  indicative  of 
''aller,"  "dormir,"  "s'asseoir,"  "faire,"  "se  lever,"  "s'appeler," 
"acheter,"  reflexive  verbs,  the  imperative,  use  of  definite  article  with 
parts  of  the  body,  numbers  to  1,000,  and  the  expression  of  the  date 
in  French.  A  passive  knowledge  of  the  following,  the  present  in- 
dicative of  any  irregular  verb  met  in  the  reading  text,  irregular 
feminines  of  adjectives,  irregular  plurals  of  nouns  in  "s,"  "x,"  "z," 
and  in  "au"  and  "eu,"  "feminine  form  of  adjectives  "beau,"  "nouveau" 
and  "vieux";  reading;  sight  reading;  dictation;  conversation;  growth 
in  English  vocabulary.     (Nine  weeks.) 

Unit  Two — Review  of  pronunciation;  study  of  vocabulary  by  study  of 
different  parts  of  speech  from  the  same  root  in  both  English  and 
French;  grammar,  present  indicative  of  orthographic  irregularities 
of  "corriger,"  "prononcer,"  present  indicative  of  the  verbs  "dire," 
"Ecrire,"  "sortir,"  "mettre,"  the  possessive  adjectives,  use  of  in- 
finitive after  some  verbs,  position  of  direct  object  pronouns  with  the 
infinitive,  and  a  general  review  of  the  present  indicative,  regular 
and  irregular  verbs.  A  passive  knowledge  of  the  following  principles, 
formation  of  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  irregular  comparison  of  "bon,"  "mauvais,"  "petit,"  use  of 
"aussi-que"  and  "si-que,"  use  of  preposition  before  the  infinitive  with 
certain  verbs,  and  the  formation  of  adverbs;  reading;  sight  reading; 
conversation;  development  of  growth  in  English  vocabulary.  (Nine 
weeks.) 

UNIT   ONE — PROXUXCIATIOX,    VOCABULARY,    GRAMMAR,  READING, 
SIGHT  READING,  ENGLISH  VOCABULARY  AVORK, 
DICTATION,  CONVERSATION.    (Nine  weeks.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.   Habit  of  placing  the  stress  on  the  last  syllable,  avoiding  slurring 
and  gliding. 
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2.  Appreciation  of  sentence  rhythm  in  P'rench. 

3.  The  habit  of  acquiring  an  active  vocabulary  by  means  of  antonyms 
and  synonyms,  and  idiomatic  expressions. 

4.  The  mastery  of  the  following  grammatical  principles.  prcHcnt 
indicative  of  "aller,"  "dormir,"  "s'asseoir,"  '  faire,"  "se  lever." 
"s'appeler,"  "acheter,"  reflexive  verbs,  idiomatic  expression  with 
"faire,"  expression  of  the  date,  numbers  to  I.OOO.  the  use  of  the 
definite  article  with  parts  of  the  body. 

5.  The  ability  to  formulate  the  rules  of  grammar  from  the  examples 
in  the  reading  material.  A  passive  knowledge  of  the  followhi^. 
the  present  indicative  of  any  irregular  verb  met  in  the  reudinK. 
irregular  feminines  of  adjectives,  irregular  plurals  of  nouns. 

6.  Ability  to  use  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  in  conversations, 
r^sum^s,  etc. 

7.  A  curiosity  to  find  differences  in  idioms  in  French  and  Knglish. 

8.  The  habit  of  reviewing  vocabulary  and  grammar  which  has  been 
learned. 

9.  Ability  to  read  at  sight. 

10.    Development  of  English  vocabulary. 


II.   DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Pronunciation,  vocabulary,  gram- 
mar, reading,  sight  reading,  Eng- 
lish derivatives,  dictation,  conver- 
sation. 

1.  Pronunciation, 
a.  Stress. 


2.  Vocabulary. 


a.  Vocabulary  "La  Nature." 


b.  Idiomatic  expressions  with 
"faire." 

c.  The  seasons. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Holzwarth  and  Price,  pp.  97-118, 
iVIcGill  and  DeLautrepi)e.  pp.  37-59. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  List  in  note  book  words  taken 
from  the  reading  whose  accent  Is 
misplaced  or  syllables  slurred. 
Drill  on  these. 

2.  Special  drill  on  phrasini;  in  i  rati- 
ing  and  oral  work.  Drill  so  that 
students  feel  the  cadence  which 
falls  on  about  the  sixth  syllable  In 
both  French  and  English. 

3.  Continue  the  review  of  the  pro- 
nunciation material  in  High  Seven 
as  the  occasion  demands. 

1.  By  means  of  games  and  other  de- 
vices continue  to  review  the  mini- 
mum vocabulary  list  in  the  High 
Seven  and  I>5w  Eight. 

2.  By  means  of  series  b.iild  up  an 
active  vocabulary,  emphasizlnfc 
verbs  in  this  unit. 

3.  Game:  "Packing  a  Trunk.  '  each 
student  mentions  what  Is  to  be 
put  m  the  trunk. 

4.  Original  composition,  using  thi.n 
vocabulary  and  the  idiomatic  ex- 
pressions with  the  verb  "faire," 

See  appendix. 

5.  Review  the  idioms  wuh  avoir. 

6.  List  in  note  book  words  or  phrases 
met  in  the  reading  which  may  be 
used  in  writing  a  composition  on 
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d.  Free  composition. 


e.  Suggestion. 


3.  Grammar. 


a.  Irregular  verbs,  "acheter,"  "se 
lever,"  "s'appeler." 


b.  Aller,  dormir,  s'asseoir,  faire. 


c.  Reflexive  verbs. 


d.  Position  of  the  reflexive  pro- 
noun. 


e.  Use  of  "aller"  in  place  of  the 
future. 


one  of  the  seasons.  Place  on  the 
board  suggestions  for  each.  Let 
the  students  write  the  composition. 
By  controlling  the  idiomatic 
phrases  used  the  students  will  now 
be  able  to  write  free  compositions. 
This  is  an  excellent  means  to 
make  active  the  passive  vocabu- 
lary. 

Give  the  following  idioms  to  use 
in  the  composition:  "au  coucher 
du  soleil,"  "au  lever  du  soleil,"  "de 
bonne  heure,"  "le  vent  souffle," 
"gemir,' 

ter  a  cheval,"  etc. 


'pecher,"  "nager,"  "mon- 


Readings: 

Holzwarth  and  Price,  pp.  97-118. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  List  in  note  book  all  verbs  with 
irregularities  similar  to  these 
verbs  as  they  are  met  in  the  read- 
ing. 

2.  Have  a  spelling  match  spelling  the 
various  forms  of  these  verbs. 

3.  Divide  the  class  into  two  teams, 
sending  half  to  the  board,  the 
others  standing  behind  them  cor- 
recting the  mistakes  as  the  cap- 
tain gives  the  different  forms  of 
the  verbs,  either  the  English,  as, 
"I  get  up  early,"  or  the  French, 
"Je  me  leve  de  bonne  heure." 

4.  List  in  note  book  and  conjugate  in 
present  indicative  verbs  in  "yer," 
as,  "essayer,"  "payer,"  "envoyer." 
Compare  these  verbs  with  "em- 
ployer." 

5.  Compare  the  point  of  similarity  in 
the  verbs  "aller,"  "avoir,"  "etre," 
and  "faire." 

6.  Compare  the  position  of  the  re- 
flexive pronoun  in  English  and 
French. 

7.  List  in  note  book  reflexive  verbs 
used  as  complementary  infinitives 
or  as  objects  of  a  preposition  and 
formulate  the  rule  for  the  position 
of  the  reflexive  pronoun.  Compare 
it  with  the  English,  also  with  the 
position  of  the  direct  object  pro- 
noun in  French. 

8.  Develop  in  the  students  a  feeling 
for  the  difference  in  meaning  of 
the  infinitive  with  "aller"  and  the 
future  by  a  study  of  the  use  of  the 
future  in  the  reading  text.  Have 
them  substitute  "aller"  and  the  in- 
finitive to  see  if  there  is  a  differ- 
ence. 
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f.  Irregular  f  atiires.  (Passive.) 


g.  Irregular  past  participles. 


h.  Date. 

1.  Review  of  the  months  of  the 
year. 


j.  Review  of  seasons. 


k.  Numbers  to  1000. 


1.  Irregular  form  of  adjectives. 


m.  List  all  nouns  that  have  an  ir- 
regular plural. 


4.  Rea.ding. 


a.  Oral  work. 


9.  Have  students  list  m  i,  • 
the  verbs  that  have  an 
future.  Look  up.  comparo  the  end- 
ings of  these  verbs  with  tho.so  of 
the  regular  verb. 

10.  List  in  note  book  all  verbs  thai 
have  an  irreguhir  past  participle 
as  they  are  met  in  the  reading,  e.g.. 

ouvrir  ouvcrt 

mettre  mis 

dire  dit 

faire  fait 

ecrire  6crit,  etc. 

11.  Continue  to  study  the  position  of 
the  object  i)ronouns  with  the  past 
definite  in  affirmative  and  nega- 
tive sentences.  List  outstandinK 
examples  in  note  book. 

12.  Compare  the  expression  of  the 
date  in  English  and  French. 

13.  Game:  "Est-ce  que  c'est..  ?" 
The  leader  selects  a  da(»'.  uhi<h 
the  class  attempts  to  g.iess  l)y  first 
finding  out  the  month  by  asking. 
"Est-ce  que  c'est  janvier?"  Then. 
"Est-ce  que  c'est  le  six  janvier?". 
etc. 

14.  Review  seasons  with  dates.  "En 
quelle  saison  est  le  seize  juillet?". 
etc. 

15.  "En  quelle  saison  fait-il  frais, 
chaud,  mauvais?**.  etc. 

16.  By  means  of  matches  in  arithme- 
tic, dates,  in  history,  review  of 
expressions  of  age  in  French,  re- 
view the  numbers. 

17.  Continue  to  list  in  the  note  book 
all  the  adjectives  that  have  an  ir- 
regular form  in  the  feminine.  No- 
tice the  form  of  these  adjectives 
in  English,  compare  the  F>  ' 
with  the  English  in  the  foil, 
adjectives: 

actif:  active 
attentif:  attentive 
gros:  gross 
nouveau:  novel,  etc. 

IS.  List  in  note  book  all  word*;  "n  T'ng- 
lish  ending  in  "-au."  as  "  i." 
"chateau."  etc.  I  al 
of  these  in  an  K:  — 
Compare  with  the  French 

Readings: 
McGill  and  De  Lautreppe.  pp.  37-59. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  t\^ 
with  a  captain,  who  asks  «,  . 
based  on  the  reading.  The  side  an- 
swering the  greatest  nn*  '  of 
questions  correctly  is  the  t. 
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b.  Antonyms  and  synonyms. 


c.  Dramatization,  resumes. 


d.  Translation. 


e.  Sight  reading. 


5.  English  derivatives, 
a.  Cognates. 


b.  Military  terms. 


c.  Doute. 


d.  Fiimee. 


e.  Diriger. 


2.  The  reading  should  be  the  basis 
for  the  active  vocabulary.  Continue 
to  list  in  the  note  book  antonyms 
and  synonyms.  A  match  or  game 
from  time  to  time  will  tend  to 
make  this  material  active. 

3.  As  a  class  project  dramatize  at  the 
board  the  story,  copying  it  in  note 
book. 

4.  Reproduction  of  the  story  by  in- 
dividuals or  a  group  of  students. 

5.  Continue  to  list  all  idioms  in  note 
book.  From  time  to  time  select 
some  of  these  which  should  be 
made  active. 

6.  By  stressing  the  word  grouping  in 
the  reading  aim  to  have  the  stu- 
dents get  the  meaning  from  the 
sentence  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
from  the  disconnected  words. 

7.  Holzwarth  and  Price,  pp.  220-267, 
"La  Tache  du  Petit  Pierre,"  to  be 
read  at  sight.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  meaning  of  words  and  un- 
familiar idioms  be  translated  or 
written  on  the  board  to  discour- 
age the  students  from  thumbing 
the  vocabulary.  There  should  be 
frequent  drills  in  getting  the  mean- 
ing from  the  context  or  from  the 
English  cognates. 

8.  Idiomatic  expressions,  antonyms 
and  synonyms  in  the  sight  reading 
are  to  be  added  to  the  lists  in  the 
note  book. 

1.  List  in  note  book  English  cognates 
as  they  are  met  in  the  reading.  It 
is  suggested  that  throughout  this 
semester  the  students  list  these 
cognates  alphabetically  in  the  note 
book,  listing  separately  the  words 
which  have  come  into  English 
without  change  in  form. 

2.  Look  up  the  military  officers,  as, 
"sergeant,"  "corporal,"  "lieuten- 
ant," "general,"  etc.,  "regiment," 
"cannon,"  "platoon,"  etc.,  and  find 
out  the  derivation  of  the  words, 

3.  By  derivation  explain  the  spelling 
of  the  English  words  "doubt"  and 
"dubious."  Do  the  same  with 
"pauper"  and  "poverty." 

4.  Show  that  the  following  English 
words  are  from  the  same  root: 
"fume,"  "fumigate,"  "perfume." 

5.  Show  that  the  following  are  from 
the  same  Latin  root:  "dirigible," 
"direct,"  "direction,"  "directory," 
etc.  Explain  the  difference  in  spell- 
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f.  Double. 


g.  Util. 


h.  Matin. 

i.  Plomb. 


j.  Coeur. 


k.  Ennemi. 


1.  Royal. 


m.  Vouloir. 


n.  Apprendre. 


o.  Garnison. 


p.  Esprit. 


ing.  Explain  how  the  English  word 
"dirge,"  with  a  different  moanini' 
comes  from  the  same  Latin  n 
Look  up  the  derivation  of  "riKht.  " 

6.  Show  that  all  of  these  Enj;lish 
w^ords  are  from  the  same  I^lin 
root,  but  have  come  into  English 
from  different  sources: 

double  duplicity 

doublet  duel 

doubloon  duet 

duplex  duo 
duplicate 

7.  Derivation  of  the  following: 

utilize  use 
utility  usual 
inutility 

8.  Derivation  of  "matinee,"  "matin." 

9.  Show  how  the  English  words 
"plumb,"  "plambline."  "plumber." 
"plumbing,"  "plumbago"  are  from 
the  same  Latin  root  as  the  French 
"plomb." 

10.  Compare  the  sources  of  the  follow- 
ing words  in  English:  "courage." 
"cordial." 

11.  Derivation  of  the  words  "amir- 
able"  and  "inimical."  Show  that 
the  word  "enemy"  is  from  the 
same  root. 

12.  Show  that  "royal"  and  "re?ar'  are 
from  the  same  I^tin  root  but  have 
a  different  source. 

13.  Show  that  the  English  words  "vol- 
unteer," "voluntary."  "volition" 
are  from  the  same  root. 

14.  Explain  how  the  following  English 
words  are  from  the  same  Latin 
root: 

apprehend 

apprehensive  ^ifce 

(Suggestion:  Look  up  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  French  "prendre."  > 

15.  Explain  how  the  following  English 
words  are  closely  related: 

garrison  guard 
garret  ward 

Compare  the  English  "war"  with 
the    French  "guerre." 

"guerra."  Portuguese  and  i:  u 

"guerra."  Show  that  they  are  from 
the  same  Teutonic  root. 

16.  Meaning  of  the  expression 
de  corps."  Derivation  of  *■.-, 
and  "sprite." 
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q.  Joindre.  17.  Derivation  of  the  following: 

join  juncture 
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joint  conjunction 
junction  | 

Which  have  come  in  from  the 
French  and  which  from  the  Latin? 

6.  Dictation.  1.  Special  drill  in  the  irregular  verbs 

studied  in  this  unit.  Continue  to 
■drill  at  intervals  on  the  agreement 
of  adjectives  and  on  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  definite  articles  with 
the  prepositions  "de"  and  "a,"  also 
on  the  partitive  construction,  and 
the  past  indefinite  tense. 

UNIT  II — PRONUNCIATION,  VOCABULARY,  GRAMMAR,  READING, 
ENGLISH  WORD  DERIVATION,  DICTATION,  CONVERSATION, 
SIGHT  READING.     (Nine  weeks.) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities, 

1.  Review  of  pronunciation,  calling  attention  to  the  two  sounds  of 
"c"  and  "g,"  and  the  final  silent  letters. 

2.  The  habit  of  making  the  passive  vocabulary  active,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  difference  in  idioms  in  the  two  languages. 

3.  An  appreciation  of  the  formation  of  the  different  parts  of  speech 
in  English  and  French,  and  of  the  significance  of  fundamental 
prefixes  and  suffixes. 

4.  The  ability  to  use  in  conversations  and  free  composition  some  of 
the  idioms,  the  vocabulary,  and  the  grammatical  principles  which 
have  been  mastered. 

5.  Ability  to  write  correctly  from  dictation  the  irregular  verbs  which 
have  been  studied,  also  verbs  which  have  similar  irregularities. 

6.  The  habit  of  reading  simple  French  without  translating  into 
English. 

7.  The  mastery  of  the  following  principles  of  grammar:  present 
indicative  of  the  verbs  "corriger"  and  "prononcer,"  and  the 
irregular  verbs  "dire,"  "ecrire,"  "sortir,"  "mettre,"  the  possessive 
adjectives,  use  of  the  infinitive  after  certain  verbs,  position  of  the 
direct  object  pronoun  with  the  infinitive,  general  review  of  the 
present  indicative  of  the  regular  and  irregular  verbs  of  the  three 
conjugations.  A  passive  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  the 
comparative  and  the  superlative  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  use 
of  "aussi-que,"  and  "si-que,"  and  the  formation  of  adverbs  in 
French. 

8.  The  development  of  a  language  sense  and  a  growth  in  English 
vocabulary. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Pronunciation,    vocabulary,    gram-  Readings: 

mar,  reading,  sight  reading,  English        Holzwarth  and  Price,  pp.  120-139. 
word  derivation,  dictation,  conver-        Meras  and  Roth,  pp.  17-48. 
sation. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Pronunciation.  1.  Review  the  two  sounds  of  "c"  and 

"g"   in   French,   comparing  with 
.  these  consonants  in  English. 

2.  List  words  written  with  "c"  and 
cedilla. 
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a.  Unstressed  "a." 


b.  Silent  final  consonants. 


2.  Vocabulary. 


a.  Study  of  related  words,  nouns, 
adverbs,  adjectives,  verbs,  etc. 


b.  Compounds  and  derivatives. 


c.  Significance  of  prefixes. 


3.  Grammar. 


a.  Orthographic  verbs,  "corriger,' 
"prononcer." 


3.  Continue  to  give  special  atlfiiiion 
to  the  unstressed  "a,"  avoidins 
slurring  of  this  vowel  as  in  Eng- 
lish. It  is  suggested  that  studonts 
list  French  words  and  the  Kiik- 
lish  cognates  and  notice  the  dif- 
ference in  pronunciation  in  the  two 
languages,  as  "appreuti.'"  "ap- 
prentice"; "fraternity,"  "fratern- 
ity," etc. 

4.  Special  attention  to  the  ending 
"ment"  of  the  adverb  and  the  end- 
ing third  person  plural  of  verbs. 

5.  The  influence  of  the  final  "e"  on 
verbs  as  "lever"  and  on  the  fem- 
inine form  of  the  adjective  in  "er," 
as  "premier,"  "premidre,"  "cher." 
"chere,"  etc. 

1.  In  order  to  make  passive  vocabu- 
lary active  it  is  suggested  that  in 
this  unit  special  attention  be  given 
to  the  similarity  of  related  words, 
e.g.,  noun,  verb,  adjective  and  ad- 
verb from  the  same  root: 

coeur  courageusement 

courage  encourager,  etc. 

courageux  decourager 

courageuse  d^couragement 

2.  List  in  note  book  these  groups  of 
related  words  and  compare  the 
building  up  in  English  of  similar 
words. 

3.  Have  students  list  in  note  book 
words  from  certain  roots,  e.g.: 

mettre  permettre 
remettre  permission,  etc. 

4.  List  words  with  certain  pre- 
fixes as: 

entrer:  rentrer 
envoyer:  renvoyer 
.    commencer:  recommencer,  etc. 

5.  Collect  words  from  the  same  root 
as  they  are  met  in  the  reading,  e.g., 
M^ras  and  Roth.  p.  17.  "pays."  p. 
17,  20,  "paysan":  p.  19.  12.  "ferme." 
p.  19,  14,  "fermier,"  etc. 

Readings: 

Holzwarth  and  Price,  pp.  120-129. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Review  the  pronunciation  of  "c  * 
and  "g"  in  French  before  "o."  Com- 
pare the  spelling  of  the  English 
 ^„    >>^^rr  •'    "ragged,"  "beg." 


words 
"beggins 


rag. 
etc. 


2.  Look  up  the  imperfect  of  these 

verbs.  In  what  persons  do  these 
orthographic  changes  take  i»hu?? 
Why  not  in  all  persons? 
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b.  Irregular  verbs :  "toire," 
"dire,"  "sortir,"  "mettre." 


c.  Possessive  adjectives. 


d.  Position  of  the  direct  object 
pronoun  with  the  infinitive. 


e.  Use  of  infinitive  with  certain 
verbs. 


f.  Use  of  "pour"  to  express  pur- 
pose. 


3.  List  in  note  book  other  verbs 
which  have  these  same  ortho- 
graphic changes,  as,  "manger," 
"commencer,"  etc.  Continue  to  list 
the  orthographic  irregularities  of 
the  verbs  studied  in  the  first  unit 
of  this  semester. 

4.  Meaning  of  the  word  "orthog- 
raphy," "orthographic."  Make  a 
list  of  other  English  words  with 
the  root  "graph,"  as,  "telegraph," 
"phonograph,"  etc. 

5.  By  means  of  series  drill  on  the  use 
of  these  verbs  orally  and  written, 
as,  "Je  me  leve,"  "je  sors  du  banc," 
"je  vais  au  tableau,"  "j'^cris  le 
mot,"  "je  place"  or  "je  mets  mon 
cahier  sur  mon  pupitre,"  "je 
m'assieds,"  etc.  The  persons  of 
the  verb  may  be  varied. 

6.  As  a  review  of  verbs,  suggest  to 
the  students  that  they  prepare 
cards  with  verbs  of  action  ar- 
ranged in  a  series.  By  means  of 
any  game,  match,  etc.,  the  verbs 
may  be  reviewed.  The  verb  should 
be  reviewed  thoroughly  in  this 
unit. 

7.  By  questions  and  answers,  filling 
in  exercises,  etc.,  fix  the  forms  of 
the  possessive  adjective. 

8.  List  in  note  book  the  examples  of 
the  use  of  the  direct  object  pro- 
noun with  the  infinitive,  as,  M^ras 
and  Roth,  p.  20,  21,  "II  menace  de 
me  fusilier." 

9.  List  the  verbs  which  form  the  past 
indefinite  with  "etre"  and  the  past 
participle,  as,  p.  30,  line  2,  "ils 
etaient  entres." 

10.  Study  the  use  of  the  imperfect  in 
the  reading  exercises,  also  a  pas- 
sive knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the 
past  definite. 

11.  As  a  drill  device  in  verbs  have  the 
students  write  or  read  the  reading 
text  in  the  present;  the  following 
stories  are  good:  "Les  Sabots  du 
Petit  Albert,"  page  25,  "Boum- 
Boum,"  page  34. 

12.  Continue  to  list  the  use  of  the 
infinitive  with  certain  verbs  with 
or  without  the  preposition: 


pouvoir 
aller 
vouloir 
aimer 


commencer  a 
r^ussir  a 
inviter  a 
menacer  de,  etc. 


13.  Study  the  use  of  "pour"  and  the 
infinitive  to  express  purpose  in  the 
reading  text. 
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g.  Formation  of  adverbs. 


h.  Comparison  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs. 


4.  Reading. 


a.  Oral  work. 


b.  Translation. 


c.  Sight  translation. 


5.  English  derivative  work. 


14.  List  in  note  book  the  adverbH  in 
"ment";  from  this  material  ^ 

late  the  rule.   How  are  a.. 
formed  in  F^nglish?  Compare  the 
formation  of  the  adverb  in  FYenrh 
with  that  in  the  other  Romance 
Languages.  Material  in  api>endix. 

15.  PYom  the  list  of  the  adjectives  end- 
ing in  "eux"  form  adverbs. 

16.  Have  the  students  hold  up  objects 
or  pictures  and  make  a  statemnnt 
about  them.  It  may  be  used  as  a 
device  in  answering  roll  call.  The 
irregular  comparison  of  "bon." 
"mauyais."  and  "petit."  C- 
these  with  the  corresp  ..  ..-..^ 
forms  in  EJnglish.  Are  they  also 
irregular? 

Readings: 

M^ras  and  Roth.  pp.  17-48. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Have  students  quizz  the  class  by 
original  questions,  giving  them 
types  of  sentences,  commonly 
used.  See  Handschin,  C.  H.:  "Meth- 
ods of  Teaching  Modern  Lan- 
guages." page  15:^.  The  questions 
in  the  book  based  on  the  story  may 
be  used  by  the  student  as  an  aid. 

2.  Give  si>ecial  attention  to  the  verb, 
reading  the  story  changing  the 
verbs  to  the  present. 

3.  While  one  is  reading  orally  the 
passage,  changing  the  tense  of  the 
verb,  another  student  may  be  writ- 
ing the  passage  at  the  board.  It 
may  be  corrected  by  one  of  the 
abler  students,  e.g.,  M6ras  and 
Roth,  page  29,  lines  8-15. 

4.  The  various  devices  suggested  In 
other  parts  of  the  course  may  be 
used  in  reading. 

5.  Translation  may  be  used  effec- 
tively as  an  encouragement  to  the 
student  who  finds  oral  work  in  the 
language  difficult.  By  askinc  for 
synonyms  or  antonyms  he  may  be 
encouraged  to  take  part  in  the 
oral  work. 

6.  In  some  classes  it  may  not  he  pos- 
sible to  complete  the  t: 

Some  parts  will  be  stud  ■  .  ... 
sively.  other  parts  will  not  be 
studied  carefully.  Continue  read- 
ing in  Holzwarth  and  Price,  "l-a 
T^^che  du  Petit  Pierre."  complet- 
ing the  story. 

1.  Continue  to  list  the  English  cog- 
nates in  the  note  book. 
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a.  English  cognates. 


b.  ^icrire. 


c.  Choisir. 


d.  Descendre,  ascendre. 


e.  Piquer. 


f.  Fait,  bienfaitrice. 


g.  Refuser. 


h.  Mener. 

i.  Rever. 

j.  Prefix  "re." 


k.  Camarade. 


2.  List  nouns  and  verbs  from  the 
same  stem,  as: 

entree:  entrer 
defendre:  la  defense 
ouvrir:  I'ouverture 
arriver:  I'arrivee 
repondre:  la  reponse,  etc. 

3.  List  all  the  words  from  the  Latin 
roots  "scribere,"  "scriptus,"  as, 
"script,"  "describe,"  "description," 
"inscribe,"  "inscription,"  etc.,  no- 
ticing that  the  noun  is  usually 
formed  from  the  past  participle 
and  the  verb  from  the  infinitive. 
Is  this  also  true  in  French?  List 
examples  in  the  two  languages  so 
as  to  be  able  to  develop  the  rule. 
Compare  "defend,"  "defense,"  "re- 
spond," "response,"  etc. 

4.  Explanation  of  the  "V"  in  the 
plural  of  the  present  indicative  of 
the  verb  "ecrire." 


5.  Derivation  of  the  words 
and  "choose." 


'choice" 


6.  Compare  the  English  "ascend," 
"ascent,"  "descend,"  "descendant," 
"descent." 


7.  Compare    the  English 
"pique,"  "pick,"  "picket." 


'pique, 


8.  Derivation  of  the  English  "feat," 
"fact,"  "factory,"  "benefactor," 
"malefactor."  Compare  with  these, 
"malediction,"  "benediction,"  and 
French  "malheureux"  and  "heur- 
eux." 

9.  Show  that  the  following  English 
words  are  from  the  same  Latin 
root;  look  up  their  primary  mean- 
ing: 

refund  infuse 
refuse  effuse 
diffuse  effusion,  etc. 


10.  Meaning   of   the   French  words, 

ler." 
and 


'ramener,"  "amener,"  "emmener. 


Meaning  of  the  prefix 
"re." 


'ex 


11.  Derivation  and  meaning  of  the 
word  "reverie." 

12.  Significance  of  the  prefix  in  the 
following  words: 

revenir  ramener 
ranimer  renvoyer 
retourner  rentrer 

List  English  words  which  have 
this  same  prefix. 

13.  Derivation  of  the  English  "com- 
rade." Show  that  the  word  "cham- 
ber" comes  from  the  same  root. 
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1.  Soulier. 

m.  Mendiant. 
n.  Miserable. 

o.  Aventure,  venir. 
p.  Obtenir,  retenir. 


6.  Dictation. 


7.  French  songs. 


14.  Derivation  of  the  Enslish  'sok-.  ' 
Show  that  the  "sole."  a  fish,  is 
from  the  same  root  and  explain  the 
fitness  of  the  name. 

15.  Meaning  of  the  English  w.jia 
"mendicant.  " 

16.  Show  that  the  English  "miser,  " 
"miserable,"  "miser.v."  "miserere" 
are  from  the  same  Latin  root. 

17.  Derivation  of  "advent."  "adven- 
ture," "venture." 

18.  Derivation  of  the  following: 
"retain,"  "detain,"  "obtain." 

19.  Continue  to  group  families  of 
words,  that  is,  words  from  the 
same  roots: 

faim,  famine 
jour,  journee 
mourir,  mort,  etc. 

1.  Drill  on  the  orthographic  irregu- 
larities of  verbs  in  the  present  and 
imperfect  tenses,  the  fut  ire  tense. 

2.  By  means  of  dictation  drill  on  the 
endings  of  the  irregular  verbs 
which  have  been  studied. 

1.  The  memory  work  should  b  -  ^'s. 
The  students  should  meni(  le 
words  before  attempting  to  sing 
them. 


GRADE  LOW  NINE. 

In  the  fall  term,  August  to  December,  complete  Units  Two  and  Three, 
Unit  One  having  been  completed  in  High  Eight.  In  the  spring  term,  January 
to  June,  begin  with  Unit  One  and  complete  the  course. 

TEXTS: 

Aldrich,  F.  D.,  Foster,  I.  L.,  and  Roule,  C:  Elementary  French.  1022. 
Revised  Edition,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Meras,  A.  A.,  and  Roth,  S. :  Petits  Contes  de  France,  1916.  American 
Book  Co. 

Hills,  E.  C,  and  Dondo,  M. :  Contes  Dramatiques,  1927.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

I.     GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  Improved  habits  of  articulation,  enunciation  and  intonation,  by  special 
attention  to  the  correction  of  common  errors. 

2.  The  development  of  a  larger  active  and  passive  vocabulnrv  hv  reading, 
conversation,  and  written  composition. 

3.  The  deyelopment  of  greater  power  in  reading  French  and  in  reading 
simple  material  at  sight. 

4.  A  review  of  the  grammatical  principles  already  studied  and  the  formal 
study  of  grammar. 

5.  The  mastery  of  the  following  principles  of  grammar:  the  pi  •  n 
of  nouns  in  "s."  "x,"  'z,"  and  '•au,"  '"eu."  •'al":  agr-  ..  'f 
adjectives,  position  of  adjectives,  review  of  the  irregular  adjectives, 
"beau,"  "nouveau,"  "vieux,"  "fou,"  and.  '  mou.*'  comparison  of 
adjectives  and  adverbs  and  the  irregular  comparison  of  bon." 
"mauvais,"  "petit,"  formation  of  the  adverb  and  the  position  of  the 
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adverb  in  French,  a  general  review  of  the  partitive  construction, 
and  the  use  of  the  indefinite  and  the  definite  article  in  French,  the 
complete  study  of  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  in  simple  tenses  in 
all  moods,  present,  imperfect,  past  definite,  future,  conditional.  A 
passive  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  verbs  "avoir"  and  "etre"  with 
the  perfect  tenses,  the  agreement  of  the  participles,  agreement  of 
the  past  participle  with  "avoir"  in  the  perfect  tenses,  means  of 
expressing  interrogation  in  French,  and  also  negation. 

6.  Ability  to  use  French  in  conversations  based  on  the  class  room 
activities  or  on  the  reading  material. 

7.  Power  to  write  French  from  dictation. 

8.  The  memorizing  of  short  passages  in  French. 

9.  The  development  of  a  language  sense  and  a  study  of  derivation  of 
English  words,  emphasizing  words  which  have  come  in  from  the 
Latin  and  also  from  the  Norman  French. 

II.   GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — A  general  review  of  the  following  grammatical  principles  by 
composition  work,  that  is,  translation  of  English  into  French;  the 
following  principles  will  be  reviewed,  gender  of  nouns,  pluralization 
of  nouns,  forms  of  the  definite  article,  contraction  of  "de"  and  "a" 
with  the  definite  article,  expression  of  possession,  the  forms  of  the 
possessive  adjectives,  verbs  "etre,"  "avoir,"  "lire,"  and  the  present 
and  past  indefinite  of  the  three  conjugations,  the  conjugation  of 
sentences  in  the  negative  and  interrogative.     (Four  weeks.) 

Unit  Two — Oral  reading;  the  development  of  a  larger  passive  and  active 
vocabulary;  grammar,  the  pluralization  of  nouns  in  "s,"  "x,"  "z," 
"al,"  "au,"  "eu,"  the  agreement  of  adjectives,  the  position  of  the 
adjective,  the  forms  of  the  irregular  adjectives  "beau,"  "nouveau," 
"vieux,"  "fou,"  and  "mou,"  comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
and  the  irregular  comparison  of  "bon,"  "mauvais,"  "petit,"  the 
formation  of  the  adverb  and  the  position  of  the  adverb,  a  general 
review  or  the  partitive  construction,  and  the  use  of  the  definite  and 
the  indefinite  articles  in  French.  A  passive  knowledge  of  the  forms 
of  the  future,  conditional,  imperfect,  and  past  definite;  reading; 
sight  reading;  conversation;  dictation;  memorizing  of  short  passages, 
idioms,  proverbs,  etc.;  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Norman 
French  in  England  and  their  influence  on  the  English  language; 
,  development  of  growth  in  English  vocabulary  by  word  derivation. 
(Nine  weeks.) 

Unit  Three — Oral  work;  the  development  of  a  larger  passive  and  active 
vocabulary  by  grouping  words;  grammar,  a  complete  study  of  the 
verb  in  all  simple  tenses  and  in  all  moods,  present,  imperfect,  past 
definite,  future,  conditional,  synopsis  and  principal  parts  of  verbs. 
A  passive  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  the  perfect  tenses  with 
the  verbs  "avoir"  and  "etre,"  the  agreement  of  the  past  participle 
with  "avoir"  and  "etre"  in  these  forms,  means  of  expressing  negation 
and  also  the  forms  of  the  interrogative  in  French;  reading;  sight 
reading;  conversation;  dictation;  memory  work;  influence  of  French 
on  English;  growth  in  English  vocabulary.     (Nine  weeks.) 

UNIT  ONE — REVIEW  OF  GRAMMAR  BY  MEANS  OF  TRANSLATION  OF 
ENGLISH  INTO  FRENCH.     (Four  weeks.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.    A  general  review  of  the  minimum  vocabulary  according  to  topics 
by  means  of  translation,  conversations,  games,  etc. 
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An  appreciation  of  the  difference  in  idiom  between  English  and 
French,  especially  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  verb  in  KngliHh  in 
negative,  interrogative  sentences,  and  also  in  the  progressive  con- 
struction. 

Ability  to  translate  simple  English  sentences,  containing  the 
principles  of  grammar  to  be  reviewed  in  this  unit,  into  French. 

A  more  formal  study  of  grammar,  still  emphasizing  the  functional 
side  of  the  grammar. 

The  habit  of  reviewing  constantly  and  systematically  the  principles 
which  have  been  forgotten. 

The  habit  of  searching  for  a  model  sentence  when  in  doubt  about 
the  construction  to  be  used,  word  order,  etc. 


grammar  by  translation  of  English 
sentences  into  French. 


1.  Vocabulary. 


II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  General  review  of  vocabulary  and  Readings: 

Aldrich,  Foster,  Roul6,  pp.  25-54,  I>es- 
sons  I-VI. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  By  means  of  games  similar  to 
those  used  in  High  Seven  and  in 
the  review  unit  of  Low  Ki^ht  ( I'nit 
One),  review  the  minimum  vocabu- 
lary. 

2.  Matches  by  giving  the  En«li8h 
word  or  by  means  of  charts,  pic- 
tures, or  cards,  review  the  vocabu- 
lary. 

3.  Original  composition:  A  number  of 
related  words  in  English  are  writ- 
ten on  the  board,  the  students  are 
to  write  a  composition  in  French 
using  the  specified  vocabulary. 
Idioms  may  be  included. 

4.  Mastery  of  the  vocabulary  in  these 
lessons  in  the  grammar  by  class- 
ifying the  words,  as.  class  room 
objects,  family,  the  house,  etc. 

1.  Translation  of  the  English  sen- 
tences into  French,  orally  as  a 
class  room  exercise  first. 

2.  Compare  the  position  of  the  nega- 
tive in  English  and  French  in  the 
perfect  tense,  that  is.  the  ixjsition 
of  "pas"  in  French  and  "not"  in 
English. 

3.  Have  class  prepare  cards  on  which 
are  written  forms  of  verbs  in  Eng- 
lish in  the  affirmative,  negative, 
and  interrogative.  The  n 
holds  up  a  card:  if  the  i 
gives  the  correct  form  the  card 
goes  to  his  side. 

4.  Special  drill  on  the  r-  •  '  ition  of 
the  mterrogative  sei.  with  a 
noun  subject  into  French,  in  the 
present   and   the   past  indefinite 


2.  Grammar. 
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a.  Use  of  the  negative  in  English 
and  French. 


b.  Use  of  auxiliary  "do"  and 
"does"  in  English  in  negative 
and  interrogative  sentences. 


c.  Use  of  progressive  form  of  the 
verb  in  English, 


d.  Translation  of  the  past  indefi- 
nite. 


e.  Repetition  of  the  definite  arti- 
cle and  possessive  adjective  in 
French  before  each  noun. 


f.  Interrogative  sentences. 


g.  Review  of  irregular  verbs. 


tenses,  also  drill  on  the  negative 
interrogative  sentence  with  a  noun 
subject. 

5.  Penalize  the  students  who  use  the 
double  negative  in  English 
whether  in  the  French  class  or  on 
the  playground.  By  means  of  riv- 
alry aim  to  break  down  this  bad 
habit. 

6.  Call  attention  to  the  incorrect  use 
of  the  pronoun  in  English  after  the 
noun  subject. 

7.  Drill  on  the  translation  of  sen- 
tences with  these  auxiliaries,  e.g., 
"He  does  not  read  aloud."  "He 
does  read  well."  "Don't  you  study 
often?"  etc. 

8.  Use  various  devices,  oral  and  writ- 
ten, games,  matches,  etc.,  to  fix 
the  difference  in  idiom  in  the  two 
languages:  "You  are  talking": 
"Where  is  he  going?"  "He  is  not 
writing  with  ink,"  etc. 

9.  Drill  on  the  translation  of  the  past 
indefinite  by  the  following  forms 
of  the  verb  in  English: 

"J'ai  trouve  mon  livre  de  francais." 
I  found  my  French  book;  I  did  find 
my  French  book;  I  have  found  my 
French  book. 

"N'avez-vous  pas  lu  la  legon?" 
Didn't    you    read     the  lesson? 
Haven't  you  read  the  lesson? 

10.  "Mon  pere  et  ma  mere";  "le  crayon 
et  la  plume,"  etc. 

The  game  of  base  ball  or  any  of 
the  other  devices  may  be  used  to 
fix  the  difference  in  idiom. 

11.  Dictate  short  English  sentences 
and  have  the  students  write  them 
in  French.  After  a  little  drill  they 
should  be  able  to  do  this  type  of 
work  accurately. 

12.  Place  a  number  of  nouns  on  the 
board.  The  students  are  to  ask 
questions,  using  the  nouns  as  sub- 
jects of  the  sentence.  It  will  be 
found  necessary  to  review  fre- 
quently this  type  of  sentence. 

13.  Review  the  irregular  verbs  mas- 
tered in  the  previous  terms  in  this 
verb  work.  Include  the  verbs  with 
irregularities  in  orthography,  re- 
flexive verbs  and  the  regular  verbs 
of  the  three  conjugations. 

14.  Review  these  verbs  in  the  present 
and  the  past  indefinite  tenses  af- 
firmatively, interrogatively  and 
negatively. 
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h.  Idioms  with  "avoir"  and 
"faire." 


i.  Agreement  of  adjectives. 


j.  Disarranged  sentence, 
a.  Interrogative. 


k.  Disarranged  sentences. 


3.  Oral  work  and  conversation. 


15.  Drill  on  these  idioms  by  kiwhr 
English  sentences  to  be  translated 
into  French:  "It  is  cold":  "I  am 
hungry";  "How  old  are  you?" 
"John's  eyes  are  blue,"  etc. 

16.  Short  vocal)uhiry  drills  may  be 
given  with  nouns  and  a<lj»'ctive 
modifiers.  Rivalry  may  be  aroused 
by  dividing  the  class  into  two 
teams  and  have  a  list  of  ten  or 
twelve  phrases  given  every  day  for 
a  specified  time.  The  opposing 
teams  may  correct  the  work.  The 
winning  side  is  the  one  that  has 
the  fewest  errors. 

17.  The  same  device  may  be  used  with 
series  of  verbs,  as.  "I  get  up  early." 
"I  go  to  the  dining  room."  "I  take 
breakfast,"  etc.  It  is  advisable  to 
inform  the  students  as  to  the  verbs 
which  are  to  be  used  in  the  series, 
so  that  they  will  review  them,  as 
this  is  the  object  of  this  unit  of 
work.  Any  device,  competition, 
etc..  which  will  attain  this  end  is 
to  be  encouraged. 

IS.  As  an  aid  to  fix  the  <lifTerence  in 
idiom  in  the  interrogative  sentence 
with  a  noim  subject  in  French,  the 
following  device  may  be  used  ef- 
fectively: 

Write  a  number  of  disarranged 
sentences  in  French  with  their 
English  equivalent:  have  a  speed 
contest  in  arranging  them.  as. 
"trouve  oil  a  le  t  Paul  il  livre." 
Where  did  Paul  find  the  book? 

19.  Write    a    number    of    words  in 
French,  the  students  are  to  use 
them  in  a  sentence,  adding  ar  v 
thing  necessary  to  write  a  gi..:;. 
matical  sentence,  as: 

acheter  cheveu 

pain  blond 

nous  avoir 

aller  ils 

1.  In  this  unit,  review  tV 
grammar  orally  and 

as  in  the  Low  Eight  work. 

2.  Original   compositions  should  be 
written  illustr.r  ■        ■  •  •         •  • 
of  grammar, 

idioms,  etc.  Some  students  may 
prepare  a  dialogue,  play.  etc. 

3.  During  this  review  unit  one  or  two 
days  should  be  devoted  to  a  pro- 
gram in  which  every  r  r  of 
the  class  participates.  It  ..  i  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee  whose 
task  it  is  to  see  that  a  variety  is 
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offered,  songs,  recitations,  conver- 
sations, games,  etc.  Original  com- 
positions may  be  read,  a  verb  drill, 
etc. 


a.  Games. 


4.  Play  any  of  the  games  suggested 
in  Low  Eight  for  the  oral  review 
in  this  unit.  A  guessing  game  is 
always  enjoyable.  Select  an  object 
and  by  means  of  questions  which 
may  be  answered  affirmatively  or 
negatively,  the  student  selected 
must  try  to  guess. 


b.  Numbers. 


5.  Play  "buzz,"  counting  in  French. 
Every  number  that  contains  a 
seven  or  a  multiple  of  seven  is 
given  by  "buzz." 


4.  Sight  reading. 


1.  To  vary  the  work  read  a  few 
stories  at  sight  from  Hills  and 
Dondo,  "Contes  Dramatiques." 
Some  of  the  students  in  the  class 
may  desire  to  dramatize  one.  The 
directions  will  be  found  on  page 
120  ff. 


UNIT  TWO — READING    IN    FRENCH,    VOCABULARY,  GRAM5MAR, 
READING,  SIGHT  READING,  DICTATION,  CONVERSATION, 
ENGLISH    WORD    DERIVATION,    INFLUENCE  OF 
NORMAN  FRENCH  ON  ENGLISH.  (Nine  weeks.) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  Greater  facility  in  reading  French,  avoiding  slurring  and  gliding 
of  vowels,  with  an  accurate  stress. 

2.  Ability  to  use  a  connected  or  related  vocabulary  in  a  simple  con- 
versation, oral  description,  etc. 

3.  The  knowledge  of  the  following  points  of  grammar:  the  pluraliza- 
tion  of  nouns  in  "s,"  "x,"  "z,"  "al,"  "au,"  "eu,"  the  agreement 
of  adjectives,  the  position  of  the  adjective,  the  forms  of  the 
irregular  adjectives  "bon,"  "mauvais,"  "petit,"  the  formation 
of  the  adverb  and  the  position  of  the  adverb,  a  general  review 
of  the  partitive  construction,  and  the  use  of  the  definite  and  the 
indefinite  article  in  French.  A  passive  knowledge  of  the  forms 
of  the  future,  conditional,  imperfect,  and  the  past  definite. 

4.  The  ability  to  collect  in  the  note  book  examples  of  specified 
grammatical  principles  and  to  develop  the  rule  of  grammar  from 
the  examples. 

5.  Ability  to  read  simple  French  at  sight,  gleaning  the  meaning  of 
new  words  from  the  context  or  from  English  cognates. 

6.  The  habit  of  not  looking  up  the  meaning  of  a  word  until  reading 
the  sentence  or  phrase  to  the  end. 

7.  The  desire  to  use  French  in  the  class  room  or  when  speaking 
with  members  of  the  class. 

8.  The  power  to  write  French  from  dictation,  using  the  verbs  with 
irregularities  in  orthography  in  all  tenses. 

9.  Some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Norman  French  in  England 
and  their  influence  on  the  English  language. 

10.   An  appreciation  of  the  growth  of  language  and  the  influence  of 
conquest  on  language. 
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DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

Pronunciation,  vocabulary,  gram- 
mar, sight  reading,  reading,  deriva- 
tive work,  conversation,  dictation, 
influence  of  the  Xorman  French 
conquest  on  English, 


1.  Pronunciation. 

a.  Contests  in  reading  conducted 
bv  the  class. 


b.  Collection  of  drill  material 
from  the  common  errors  made 
during  the  reading  contest. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings : 
Aldrich.  Foster.  Roul6,  pp.  55-101. 
Meras  and  Roth.  pp.  42-84.  (Selec- 
tions.) 

Hills  and  Dondo.  selections  for  sight 
reading. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  At  frequent  intervals,  contests  in 
reading  specified  parts  of  the  read- 
ing lesson  should  be  held.  Xo  one 
should  be  permitted  to  participate 
whose  reading  indicates  that  the 
lesson  has  not  been  translated  or 
read  aloud  before  coming  into 
class.  A  committee  composed  of 
several  members  of  the  class  may 
be  the  judges.  A  student  seldom 
attempts  to  bluff  a  second  time 
after  once  being  debarred.  Other 
means  will  have  to  be  found  to 
compel  the  negligent  students  to 
prepare  the  work.  In  the  students 
of  Junior  High  School  age  the  de- 
sire to  participate  in  a  recitation 
in  which  they  receive  recognition 
is  so  keen  that  they  are  willing  to 
read  aloud  at  home. 

2.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  correc- 
tion of  errors  in  pronunciation  a 
committee,  comiwsed  of  students 
of  the  class,  list  all  common  mis- 
takes in  pronunciation,  slighting 
of  the  accents,  slurring  of  vowels, 
pronunciation  of  final  silent  let- 
ters, failure  to  link  closely  related 
words,  incorrect  phrasing,  etc. 
After  some  practice  this  grouj)  ran 
list  these  common  errors,  which 
will  serve  as  the  material  for  sys- 
tematic drill  in  pronunciation. 


2.  Vocabularv. 


a.  Active  vocabulary, 


b.  Various  devices  which  may  be 
used  to  make  passive  vocabu- 
lary active. 

c.  Word  or  idiom  frequency 
counts. 


Readings: 
Aldrich,  Foster.  Roule.  pp. 
Meras  and  Roth.  pp.  42-84. 


55-101. 


Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  The  purpose  of  all  vocab.ilary 
building  work  in  the  Ninth  year  is 
to  create  a  desire  to  -  tin 
words  in  the  passive  .  ry. 
thereby  making  thera  part  of  the 
active  vocabulary  of  the  class. 

2.  Have  students  notice  the  fre- 
quency with  which  certain  words 
are  used  in  the  reading  •  il. 
sight  and  prepared:  sugge-  a 
count  be  made.  Encourage  a  dis- 
cussion or  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  importance  of  th»^  words. 
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d.  Memory  work. 


e.  Grouping  of  words. 


f.  Free  composition. 


g.  Games,  matches,  pictures,  etc. 


As  a  settlement  suggest  that  a 
count  be  made  of  the  number  of 
times  certain  idioms,  words,  or 
expressions  are  used  in  French. 

3.  Selection  of  prose  or  verse,  prov- 
erbs or  songs  which  contain  a  vo- 
cabulary which  is  practical  for  use 
in  conversation,  etc. 

4.  Have  students  group  words  during 
this  semester  of  work  similar  to 
the  "Etude  de  mots"  on  pages  127, 
ff.  in  Meras  and  Roth.  Have  stu- 
dents add  words  from  the  sight 
reading  or  from  the  vocabulary  in 
the  grammar. 

5.  Select  a  composition  or  conversa- 
tion to  be  prepared  by  a  group  on  a 
specified  topic,  in  which  certain 
idioms,  vocabulary  must  be  used. 
This  work  may  be  oral  or  written. 

6.  Have  students  write  in  French 
with  the  article  and  the  English 
equivalent  the  objects  in  a  picture. 
By  games  suggested  in  the  other 
units  of  the  course  the  vocabulary 
may  be  reviewed  from  time  to 
time. 


3.  Grammar.  Readings: 

Aldrich,  Foster,  Roule,  pp.  55-101; 
and  all  reading  material  in  this  unit. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  List  all  examples  of  these  nouns 
as  they  are  met  in  the  reading 
material,  also  note  the  frequency 
with  which  they  are  used.  Look  up 
the  nouns  in  English  which  have 
come  in  from  the  French  and  find 
out  their  plural,  as  "chateau," 
"tableau,"  etc. 

2.  Notice  the  adjectives  which  form 
their  plural  by  changes  similar  to 
the  nouns.  Make  a  list  of  these. 

3.  List  some  of  the  nouns  ending  in 
"-0U,"  which  form  their  plural  by 
adding  "s." 

4.  These  lists  collected  by  the  stu- 
dents may  be  used  for  review  ma- 
terial. It  is  suggested  that  time  be 
taken  once  a  week  to  put  on  the 
board  the  different  examples  of  the 
points  of  grammar  which  are  being 
collected  so  that  the  students  may 
copy  them  in  the  part  of  the  note 
book  reserved  for  this. 

5.  List  nouns  which  have  the  same 
form  in  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine and  those  whose  form  varies, 
as,  "I'eleve,"  "I'ami,"  "I'amie,"  etc. 


a.  Plural  of  nouns  in  "-s,"  "-x," 
"-Z,"  "-al,"  "-au,"  "-eu,"  and 
certain  nouns  in  "-ou." 


b.  Adjectives  forming  the  plural 
similar  to  the  nouns. 


c.  Nouns  with  a  masculine  and 
feminine  form. 
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d.  Position  of  adjectives  in 
French. 


e.  Position  of  "beau,"  "joli," 
"vilain,"  "grand,"  "gros," 
"maiivais,"  "  b  o  n  ,"  "petit," 
"long,"     "court,"  "vieux," 


"jeune,"  "nouveau 


f.  Use  of  "tout"  and  "tel"  with  an 
article. 


g.  Adjectives  used  substantively. 


li.  Use  of  capital  letters  in  French 
and  English  with  adjectives  of 
nationality. 


i.  Orthographic  irregularities  in 
adjectives. 


j.  "F"  >  "V"  between  two  vowels. 


6.  Review  the  adjectives  of  color, 
and  by  short  sentences  in  EnKlish 
fix  the  difference  in  word  order  In 
the  two  languages. 

7.  Verify  by  a  count  whether  the  ad- 
jectives placed  before  the  noun  are 
commonly  used  adjectives.  These 
various  projects  may  be  given  to 
a  group  of  students  who  report  to 
the  class  their  findings  at  int<>r- 
vals. 

8.  Notice  the  difference  in  idiom  in 
this  use  in  the  two  languai^e.s. 
Drill  by  translation  from  one  lan- 
guage to  the  other.  I^ist  idioms 
with  "tout,"  as,  "tout  le  monde," 
"tous  les  jours,"  etc. 

9.  Notice  the  use  of  "one"  in  English 
with  many  adjectives  used  sub- 
stantively. 

10.  Have  students  notice  the  diflfT- 
ence  in  the  use  of  capital  letters 
in  the  two  languages.  By  means  of 
dictation  drill  on  the  rules  for  <  • 
italization  in  English  and  Freii.  . 
Include  the  days  of  the  week  and 
the  months.  It  is  suggested  that 
a  passage  be  dictated  in  French 
and  then  translated  into  English. 

11.  Review  the  verbs  with  ortho- 
graphic irregularities.  Compare 
them  with  the  following  adjec- 
tives : 


long 

longue 

sec 

seche 

nouvel 

nouvelle 

cruel 

cruelle 


sot 

sotte 

premier 

premiere 

cher 

chere 

secret 

secrete,  etc. 


List  all  nouns  with  these  irregu- 
larities as  they  are  met  in 
grammar  and  in  the  reading  t-  . 
Add  them  to  the  material  collected 
in  High  Eight. 

12.  List  all  adjectives  in  French  wl, 
end  in  "F,"  in  the  masculine  sii: 
lar.  Compare  them  with  their  I 
lish  cognate.  Notice  whether  * 
is  a  common  practice  in  Fren 
also  English,  as: 

actif,  active,  active 
vif,  Vive,  vivid 

imperatif,  imperative,  imperative, 
etc, 

13.  Place  a  number  of  adjectives  on 
the  board  or  cards  and  have  stu- 
dents   use    them  in 
avoiding  the  use  of  the  vl  . 

as  much  as  possible. 
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k.  Adjectives  with  two  masculine 
forms: 

"beau,"  "nouvel,"  "vieux," 
"fou,"  "mol." 


1,  Comparison  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs. 


m.  Irregular  comparison  of  "bon/ 
"mauvais,"  "petit." 


n.  Petit. 


0.  Use  of  connectives  with  the 
comparison  "que,"  "aussi-que," 
"si-que." 


p.  ^  Si-que"  in  negative  sentences. 


14.  A  game  with  flash  cards  may  be 
used  to  fix  the  form  of  the  adjec- 
tives. The  student  must  either  give 
a  complete  sentence  or  use  the 
adjective  with  a  noun. 

15.  Find  examples  of  the  uses  of  these 
adjectives  in  the  reading  lesson. 
Use  them  in  original  sentences 
with  specified  nouns.  Compare  the 
elision  of  "e"  of  definite  article 
and  also  the  "a"  of  the  feminine 
before  a  noun  beginning  with  a 
vowel;  compare  the  use  of  "mon 
amie,"  etc. 

16.  Compare  the  use  of  the  compara- 
tive in  English.  Drill  with  English 
sentences  in  which  two  subjects 
are  compared. 

17.  Call  attention  to  the  common  mis- 
takes in  the  use  of  the  superlative 
form  in  English.  By  means  of  Eng- 
lish sentences  develop  the  rule 
and  show  that  it  also  applies  to 
French. 

18.  Look  up  the  meaning  and  deriva- 
tion of  "comparative"  and  "super- 
lative." 

19.  Compare  the  comparison  of  the 
English  equivalents  of  these  ad- 
jectives and  adverbs.  Write  some 
English  sentences  illustrating  the 
use  of  "small"  when  it  means  size, 
as:  "This  is  smaller  than  mine"; 
"You  have  less  than  I."  Compare 
it  with  the  French. 

20.  List  examples  of  the  forms  of  the 
comparison  of  "petit,"  as  they  are 
met  in  the  reading.  Notice  whether 
the  comparison  is  one  of  size  or 
quantity. 

21.  By  various  devices  such  as,  trans- 
lation, games,  mounted  pictures, 
objects,  etc.,  drill  on  the  use  of 
these  connectives.  Oral  composi- 
tion, descriptions  of  a  room,  home, 
etc.,  will  aid  in  the  use  of  this 
principle. 

22.  Compare  the  use  of  the  correla- 
tives in  English  with  the  compara- 
tive of  equality  in  negative  sen- 
tences: 

"He  is  not  so  talkative  as  you." 
"He  is  as  talkative  as  you." 

23.  While  fixing  the  use  of  the  French 
correlatives,  also  drill  on  the  cor- 
rect use  of  the  correlatives  in  Eng- 
lish by  translation  and  original 
sentences  in  English. 
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q.  Formation  of  the  adverb  in 
French. 


r.  The  use  of  "ment." 


s.  Use  of  "-ly"  in  English. 


English  "like." 


t.  Adjectives  with  irregular  fem- 
inine form. 


u.  Position  of  the  adverb  in 
French. 


V.  Irregular  comparison  of  "beau- 
coup,"  "bien,"  "mal,"  "pen." 


w.  Partitive  construction. 


24.  From  the  list  of  adverbs  collected 
in  High  Eight  review  the  rule  for 
the  formation  of  adverbs  in 
French.  Compare  it  with  the  form- 
ation of  adverb  in  English, 

25.  By  having  one  student  or  a  group 
in  the  class  look  up  in  a  Latin  dic- 
tionary the  meaning  and  the 
gender  of  the  words  "mens," 
"mentis,"  develop  the  reason  that 
the  ending  is  added  to  the  fem- 
inine form  of  the  adjective.  Show 
from  the  material  in  High  Eight 
appendix  that  this  is  true  in  all 
the  Romance  Languages. 

26.  Look  up  in  the  dictionary  the 
meaning  of  the  suffix  "-ly"  in  Eng- 
lish. A  student  who  knows  some 
German  may  compare  it  to  the  use 
of  the  suffix  "-lich"  in  German. 

27.  Have  a  student  look  up  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  English  word  "like"  and 
decide  whether  the  suffix  "-ly"  is 
related  to  it. 

Comi)are  the  use  of  the  adverb 
"doglike,"  "boylike,"  etc.,  in  Eng- 
lish. 

28.  As  a  review  of  these  forms  have 
the  students  write  sentences  with 
adverbs  formed  from  these  adjec- 
tives. L'se  the  material  collected 
in  High  Eight  and  in  this  terra's 
work.  A  match  also  might  be  held 
by  giving  the  English  equivalent 
or  the  masculine  singular  form  of 
the  adjective  in  French. 

29.  Compare  the  position  of  the  ad- 
verb in  English  and  Fi-ench.  also 
with  the  perfect  tenses.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  outstanding  examples 
of  the  position  of  the  adverb  in 
French  be  collected  in  the  note 
book  for  reference,  when  writing 
compositions. 

30.  Compare  these  with  the  irregular 
comparison  of  their  English  equiv- 
alents. 

Correct  the  incorrect  use  in  Eng- 
lish of  these  forms,  especially  the 
use  of  "worser." 

31.  Review  this  construction  by  sim- 
ilar devices  used  in  Low  Eight. 
Unit  Three.  Notice  examples  of 
this  construction  as  it  appears  in 
the  reading.  Collect  outstanding 
examples  in  the  note  book. 

32.  Drill  in  the  translation  of  English 
sentences  into  French.  By  games, 
questions,  drill  on  the.  omission  of 
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X.  Use  of  partitive  construction 
as  subject  and  as  object  of  a 
preposition. 


y.  Use  of  articles  in  French. 
Definite  article. 

1.  Used  in  general  sense. 

2.  With  abstract  nouns. 

3.  With  titles. 

4.  Geographical  names. 
Indefinite  article. 

1.  Professions. 

2.  Nationality. 

3.  Exceptions. 

z.  Passive  knowledge  of  the  verb 
in  simple  tenses  of  all  moods. 


4.  Reading. 


a.  Oral  work. 


b.  Sight  translation. 


the  definite  article  in  negative  sen- 
tences and  when  the  noun  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  adjective. 

33.  List  in  note  book  examples  of  this 
construction  as  they  are  met  in  the 
reading,  e.g.,  Meras  and  Roth,  p. 
50,  1,  "De  petits  etres  etranges 
sortent,"  etc. 

69,  13,  "avec  de  I'argent,"  etc. 
Notice  the  repetition  on  the  prepo- 
sition before  each  noun.  Compare 
with  the  use  of  the  article  before 
each  noun,  etc. 

34.  Compare  with  the  use  in  English. 
Drill  on  these  in  oral  and  written 
work. 


Call  attention  in  the  reading  les- 
sons to  these  various  forms  of  the 
verb.  It  is  suggested  that  the  verbs 
that  are  irregular  in  these  forms' 
be  listed.  These  forms  are  to  be 
taken  up  actively  in  the  Unit 
Three  of  Low  Nine.  The  irregular 
verbs  will  be  studied  later. 


Readings: 

Meras  and  Roth,  pp.  42-84. 
Hills  and  Dondo,  selections  from  the 
first  part,  pp.  3-60. 
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Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  By  means  of  questions  and  an- 
swers, dramatization,  review  the 
story.  Some  of  the  reading  will  be 
intensive,  part  of  it  will  be  read 
only  for  the  story.  The  objective 
in  the  reading  is  to  develop  power 
in  reading  French  for  pleasure.  It 
is  suggested  that  unusually  diffi- 
cult passages  be  explained  by  the 
teacher  before  the  assignment.  It 
is  also  a  great  aid  to  the  stadents 
if  the  teacher  reads  the  assign- 
ment aloud  before  they  translate 
it.  By  this  means  the  student  will 
be  encouraged  to  read  the  assign-| 
ment  through  without  looking  up| 
every  word  he  feels  uncertain ; 
about. 

2.  The  stories  in  "Contes  Dramati- 
ques"  are  very  suitable  for  sight' 
translation  as  they  are  very  sim- 
ple. They  also  may  be  used  for 
outside  reading.  Conversations 
may  be  prepared,  based  on  the 
"conies."  They  also  may  be  drama- 
tized by  volunteer  groups. 
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.  English  word  derivation. 

a.  English  cognates. 

b.  Travailler. 

e.  Plaisir. 

d.  Spelling. 

e.  Ville.  vilain,  village. 

f.  Feuille,  feuillage. 

g.  Condamner. 

h.  Prisionnere. 
1.  Presider. 

j.  Poison. 
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1.  The  derivation  work  in  this  term'n 
work  aims  to  develop  the  c  •  -  -  '  n- 
tion  of  the  French  to  the  l  h 
vocabulary,  showins  that  in  i 
lish    there    are    many  doul 
words  from  the  same  Latin 
which  have  come  in  direct'  u 
the  Latin  or  through  the  i  i  u. 

2.  Continue  to  give  attention  to  the 
English  cognates  as  an  aid  in  the 
reading.  It  is  not  necessar>*  for 
students  to  list  them. 

3.  Look  up  the  derivation  of  the 
word  "travel"'  and  find  some  ex- 
planation for  the  change  in  mean- 
ing. Compare  the  primary  meaning 
of  this  word  and  the  word  "im- 
pale." 

4.  Derivation  of  "pleastire."  "please." 
etc.  Look  up  the  derivation  of  the 
following  words  and  account  for 
the  difference  in  spelling: 

complacent,  complaisant 
complacency,  complaisance 

5.  Note  the  words  with  the  diphthong 
"-ai"  in  French  whose  English  cog- 
nate is  spelled  "ea": 

aigle,  eagle 
paix,  peace 
plaisir,  please 

6.  Derivation    of    "villa,"  "v 
"villain."  Account  for  the 
in  meaning  of  the  word  "v 
Compare  the  German  "Knabe  and 
the  English  "knave." 

7.  Derivation  of  "folio,"  "port-folio," 

"foliage." 

S.  Derivation  of  the  following: 
condemn  damn  dan. 

Account  for  the  spelling  "d  ■ 
Compare  the  spelling  of  the 
"m"  in  the  French  "domma 

Compare  it  with  the  ^  ' 
grate,"  "imminent." 
etc.  Look  up  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "assimilation." 

9.  Derivation    of  "r 
hend,"  "comprehei.  1. 
the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
"prendre." 

10.  Derivation  of: 

preside  siege 
president  presidio 
resident 

11.  Trace  the  source  of  the  words 
"poison"  and  "potion."  Compare 
the  use  of  the  word  "venom." 


k.  Route.  12.  Trace  the  history  of  the  following 

words:  "route,"  "routine,"  "rout," 
to  throw  into  confusion.  Show  that 
these  words  are  from  the  same 
source  as  "erupt,"  "disrupt,"  "in- 
terruption," "rupture,"  etc. 

1.  Trouble.  13,  Trace  the  words  "trouble,"  "turbu- 

lent," "disturb,"  and  show  that 
they  are  from  the  same  root,  but 
have  come  into  English  from  dif- 
ferent sources. 


m.  Peuple,  populaire.  14.  Trace  the  source  of  the  following 

words:  "people,"  "popular,"  "popu- 
lation" and  "pueblo,"  and  "popu- 
lace." 

Note:  Have  students  see  that  this  is 
the  same  root,  coming  into  English 
through  the  French,  Italian,  Span- 
ish and  Latin. 


n.  Immense. 


o.  Croix, 
p.  Feu. 


15.  Show  that  this  word  is  from  the 
same  root  as  "meter,"  "taximeter," 
"diameter,"  "perimeter,"  "meas- 
ure," etc.  Meaning  of  the  prefix 
"in."  Compare  it  with  prefix  in 
"immigrate,"  "immature." 

16.  Look  up  "cross,"  "crux,"  "crusade." 

17.  Show  that  the  word  "feu"  comes 
from  the  same  Latin  root  as  the 
words  "fuel"  and  "focus."  Compare 
the  source  and  meaning  of  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

incendiary  arson 
ignite  ardor 
incense  burn 


q.  Detruire. 


18.  Show  that  these  words  are  all  re- 
lated and  find  out  the  meaning  of 
the  various  prefixes: 


destroy 

destruction 

construct 


instruct 
reconstruct 
structure,  etc. 


r.  Privilege. 


19.  Look  up  the  derivation  of  this 
word  in  English  and  explain  the 
spelling.  Show  that  the  words 
"legal,"  "legalize"  are  from  the 
same  root. 


s.  Charger.  20.  Compare  the  derivation  of  the  fol- 

lowing words: 

car        charge  chariot 

Notice  the  source  of  many  of  the 
words  in  English  which  begin  with 
"ch,"  Notice  the  general  source  of 
the  words  in  which  "ch"  is  pro- 
nounced like  "k,"  as  "chorus," 
"chiropody,"  "christian,"  etc. 
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t.  Apprecier. 


u.  Midi. 


V.  Frele,  naufrage. 


w.  French  suffix  "-eiir." 


6.  Dictation. 


7.  Memory  work,  songs,  etc. 


21.  Find  out   whether  the  following 
words  are  from  the  .same  .source: 

appreciate  prize 

precious  praise 

price  appraise,  etc. 

22.  Compare  the  Pi-ench  "midi"  with 
the  English  "midday."  Ixjok  up  the 
word  "noon"  and  find  out  its  oHr- 
inal  meaning. 

23.  Look  up  the  derivation  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

frail  fraction 
fragile  fragment 
fracture  navy 

Compare  the  meaning  of  the 
French  "naufragi^"  with  "ship- 
wreck." 

24.  List  the  nouns  in  "-e  ir"  with  tholr 
English  cognates  and  formulate 
the  rule. 

1.  Continue  to  give  frequent  dicta- 
tion exercises  on  trouhlesome 
points  of  grammar. 

In  this  unit  give  special  attention 
to  the  following  points: 

a.  Orthographic  irreiiularif  if's  of 
verbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

b.  The  forms  of  the  verb  in  all 
tenses,  giving  special  attention 
to  the  endings. 

c.  Use  of  capital  letters  in  French 
with  adjectives  of  nationalit.v 
used  substantively,  comparing 
with  English  usace.  . 

d.  Special  drill  on  the  partitive 
construction. 

1,  The  songs  in  Hills  and  Dondo  are 
very  good  for  memory  exercises. 


UNIT  THREE — PRONUNCIATION,  VOCAIU  LAHV,  GIJXMM  Xi:.  i:iM»IN(.. 
SIGHT  READING,  DICTATION,  CONVERSATION,  WOKD  Dl  iilN  A TI<  »\ 
NORMAN  CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND  AND  ITS  IM  Ll  KNC  K. 

(Nine  weeks.) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  Greater  facility  in  reading  special  assignments  in  F'reuch.  realizing 
the  necessity  of  reading  aloud. 

2.  The  desire  to  increase  the  active  vocabulary  by  conversations, 
free  composition,  etc. 

3.  The  knowledge  of  the  following  grammatical  principles:  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  verb  in  all  simple  tenses  and  in  all  moods, 
present,  imperfect,  past  definite,  future,  conditional,  syr  1 
principal  parts  of  verbs.  A  passive  knowledge  of  the  ;  :  .  a 
of  the  perfect  tenses  with  the  verbs  "avoir"  and  "etre."  the 
agreement  of  the  past  participles  with  the  verbs  '"^tre"  and 
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"avoir"  in  these  forms,  means  of  expressing  negation  and  also 
the  forms  of  the  interrogative  in  French. 

The  ability  to  give  the  principal  parts  of  the  regular  verb  of  the 
three  conjugations  and  the  irregular  verbs  vv^hich  have  been 
learned,  also  the  verbs  with  orthographic  irregularities  and  the 
reflexive  verbs. 

The  ability  to  give  the  synopsis  of  the  regular  verbs. 

The  habit  of  noticing  the  different  forms  of  verbs  used  in  the 

reading  text  and  the  desire  to  look  up  the  ones  w^hich  cause 

difficulty. 

Ability  to  read  French,  looking  up  only  the  necessary  words. 
The   habit   of   looking   for   the   application   of   new    points  of 
grammar  in  the  reading  text,  giving  in  this  unit  special  attention 
to  verb  forms. 

The  development  of  a  language  sense  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
influence  of  the  Norman  French  invasion  on  the  English 
language. 

The  ability  to  write  French  from  dictation. 


4. 


5. 
6. 


7. 

8. 


9. 


10. 

II.    DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Pronunciation,  vocabulary,  gram- 
mar, reading,  sight  reading,  deriva- 
tive work,  conversation,  dictation, 
influence  of  French  on  English 
language. 


1.  Pronunciation. 


2,  Vocabulary. 


a.  Active  vocabulary. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Aldrich,  Foster,  Roule,  pp.  102-149. 

Meras  and  Roth,  pp.  84-126.  (Selec- 
tions.) 

Hills  and  Dondo.  Selections  for  sight 
reading,  pp.  3-60. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Conduct  contests  in  reading  speci- 
fied material  as  in  the  second  unit 
of  this  term. 

2.  Collect  material  to  aid  in  the  cor- 
rection of  common  errors. 

3.  The  use  of  the  phonetic  symbols 
is  also  a  valuable  aid  in  the  cor- 
rection of  error. 

4.  A  study  of  the  use  of  the  accent 
marks  in  French  will,  aid  in  the 
pronunciation  as  well  as  with  the 
verb  forms  with  irregularities  in 
orthography. 

5.  The  material  in  High  Seven  pro- 
nunciation may  be  used  to  advant- 
age to  supplement  the  corrective 
work  in  pronunciation. 

Readings: 

Aldrich,  Foster,  Roule,  pp.  102-149. 
Meras  and  Roth,  pp.  84-126.  (Selec- 
tions.) 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Continue  to  make  passive  vocabu- 
lary active  by  means  of  the  de- 
vices suggested  in  Unit  Two  of  this 
semester,  namely,  count  of  word  or 
idiom  frequency,  memory  work, 
songs,  grouping  of  words,  free 
composition,  games,  matches,  con- 
versations,   descriptions    of  pic- 
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b.  Synonyms  and  antonyms. 


c.  Passive  vocabulary. 


Grammar. 


a.  Present  indicative. 


b.  Use  of  "doesn't"  and  "don't"  in 
English. 


c.  Substitution  exercises. 


d.  Review  of  irregular  verbs  of 
previous  terms  in  the  present 
indicative. 


e.  Principal  parts. 


f.  Suffix  "-ing  '  in  English. 


Imperfect. 


tures,  retelling  of  incidonts  in  the 
reading,  review  of  vocabulary  by 
related  words,  etc.  Drill  on  the 
synonyms  and  anton.vins.  collectiMl 
in  the  Low  and  High  Kit^ht,  will 
prove  valuable  in  reviewing. 

2.  Continue  to  develop  passive  vocab- 
ulary by  means  of  English  cog- 
nates, related  words  from  the  same 
root,  grouping  of  words,  etc. 

Readings: 

Aldrich,  Foster.  Roule,  pp.  102-149. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Review  of  the  present  indicative 
of  the  regular  verbs  of  the  three 
conjugations. 

2.  Review  the  translation  of  the  pres- 
ent indicative  in  English  by  the 
use  of  the  auxiliary  verb.  Drill  on 
the  contraction  "don't"  for  "do 
not,"  and  the  form  "doesn't"  for 
"does  not." 

3.  Have  students  write  paragraphs 
using  specified  verbs  in  certain 
persons.  Exchange,  rewriting  the 
paragraph  or  reading  it  orally,  sub- 
stituting a  different  pronoun  or 
noun  as  subject. 

4.  Review  the  verbs  in  the  minimum 
vocabulary  by  all  sorts  of  devices 
already  suggested  in  other  parts 
of  the  French  course;  fill-in-blanks, 
scrambled  sentences,  games, 
series,  etc. 

5.  Show  that  all  tenses  may  be 
formed  in  French  from  the  prin- 
cipal parts.  Do  the  same  for  the 
verb  in  English. 

6.  Have  students  write  the  principal 
parts  of  the  verbs  in  the  minimiim 
vocabulary  list. 

7.  Look  up  the  suffix  "-ing "  in  am 
English  dictionary  and  trace  its 

source. 

8.  From  the  verb  table  in  Aldrich. 
Foster,  Roule.  pp.  435  ff..  see  if  It 
is  possible  to  form  all  tenses  from 
the  same  principal  parts  used  for 
the  regular  verbs.  Note  the  excep- 
tions. 

9.  Learn  the  endings  of  the  imper- 
fect indicative.  Review  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "imperfect." 

10.  Look  through  the  irregular  verb 
table  in  Aldrich.  Foster.  Rovil^.  and 
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h.  Imperfect  indicative  in  English. 


1.  Uses  of  the  imperfect. 


j.  Manger,  placer,  appeler,  lever, 
jeter. 


k.  Past  definite. 


1.  Future. 


m.  Irregular  future.  (Passive 
only.) 

n.  Orthographic  verbs.  (Passive 
only.) 

o.  Use  of  future  tense  in  French. 
Use  of  "shall"  and  "will"  in 
English. 

Use  of  "aller"  in  French  to  ex- 
press the  future. 


p. Use  of  future  after  "quand," 
"aussitot  que." 


q.  Conditional. 


see  if  there  is  any  verb  in  French 
which  does  not  form  the  imperfect 
indicative  on  the  present  parti- 
ciple. 

11.  Is  the  present  participle  stem  nec- 
essary in  English  to  form  this 
tense? 

12.  Uses  of  the  imperfect  indicative 
in  French.  Study  the  uses  of  this 
tense  in  the  reading  lessons.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  students  at- 
tempt to  explain  each  use  of  this 
tense  in  the  reading  lesson  for  sev- 
eral lessons. 

13.  Look  up  these  verbs  to  see  if  they 
have  any  irregularities  in  orthog- 
raphy in  the  imperfect  tense.  Ex- 
plain the  reason  for  the  regularity 
or  irregularity. 

14.  Learn  the  endings  for  this  tense. 

15.  Notice  in  the  reading  whether  this 
is  a  common  tense  in  French,  that 
is,  whether  it  is  used  as  often  as 
the  imperfect.  What  form  of  the 
verb  is  used  in  place  of  it  in  con- 
versation? Notice  the  tense  used 
in  the  descriptive  part  of  the  read- 
ing and  in  the  conversation. 

16.  Compare  the  endings  of  the  future 
with  the  present  indicative  of  the 
verb  "avoir." 

17.  List  the  verbs  which  have  an  ir- 
regular form  in  the  future.  Use  the 
verb  table  in  the  grammar. 

18.  Study  the  future  of  the  verbs  with 
orthographic  irregularities  on 
pages  438,  ff.,  and  explain  the  form. 

19.  Compare  the  use  of  the  future  in 
French  and  in  English.  Review  the 
use  of  the  auxiliaries  "shall"  and 
"will"  in  English. 

Review  the  expression  of  the  fu- 
ture in  French  by  the  verb  "aller" 
and  the  infinitive.  From  the  ex- 
amples in  the  reading  have  the  stu- 
dents attempt  to  formulate  the 
rule  for  the  use  of  "aller." 

20.  Note  the  difference  in  the  use  of 
the  future  in  French  and  English 
after  the  conjunctions  "quand," 
aussitot  que,"  etc.,  when  the  verb 
in  the  dependent  clause  refers  to 
future  time. 

21.  Compare  the  endings  of  the  con- 
ditional with  the  endings  of  the 
imperfect  indicative. 
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r.  Auxiliaries    used    in  English 
with  the  conditional. 


s.  The  imperative. 


t.  Subjunctive, 


u.  Synopsis. 

Review  of  grammatical  prin- 
ciples of  Unit  Two,  Low  Nine. 


V.  Idioms  with  "avoir"  (passive), 
"avoir  chaud"  etc. 
"il  y  a."  etc..  in  all  tenses. 
Compare  "11  v  a  "  with  use  of 
"voila." 


w.  Use  of  "avoir"  and  "etre  "  in  the 
various  compound  tenses.  (Pas- 
sive.) 


22.  Comi)are    the    co:  s  oi 

verbs  with  an  irre-          :ul  ire 

notice  whether  they  are  also  in 
ular  in  this  tense  and  form  ilat. 
the  rule.     See  list  of   \rr>  i-  !  ir 
verbs  in  the  grammar. 

23.  Do  the  same  for  the  orthographic 
verbs  and  formulate  the  rule. 

24.  Study  the  use  of  "would"  and 
"should"  in  English  and  compare 
it  with  the  use  of  "will"  and 
"shall"  with  the  future. 

25.  Study  the  forms  of  the  imperative, 
and  notice  the  position  of  the  ob- 
ject pronouns  with  this  form  of  the 
verb.  List  examples  of  pronouns 
used  with  negative  sentences  in 
the  imperative.  Form'  • 

after  a  number  of  e\ 
been  collected. 

26.  The  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the 
subjunctive  are  only  npces.sary  at 
the  present  time.  Therefore,  this 
knowledge  must  be  passive  only 
It  is  suggested  that  the  • 

list  in  the  note  book  all  ex  ,  •  s 

of  sentences  in  which  the  sub- 
junctive is  used,  placing  in  a  sep- 
arate part  of  the  note  book  ex- 
amples of  the  present  s.ibjunclive 
and  the  imperfect  subjunctive. 

27.  As  a  review  of  verbs  have       '  • 
write  a  synopsis  of  some  ■ 

a  daily  assignment.  It  is  su- 
that  from  time  to  time  a  senteuct: 
be  dictated  in  the  various  tenses 
so  that  the  writing  of  the  synopsis 
will  not  become  a  mere  formal  ex- 
ercise. As  a  variation,  the  tearh«»r 
may    dictate    various  se: 
with  the  verb.  These  sen^-  ■ 
to  be  written  by  the  '  ai 

home.  In  connection  with  • 
view  work  in  verbs,  the 
points  of  grammar  covered  in  the 
second  unit  of  Low  Nino  should  h« 
reviewed,  as   partitive,  compara 
five,  agreement  and  position  of  ad 
jectives.  etc. 

2S.  As  an  introduction  to  the  p 
grammar  to  be  taken  up  .: 
Nine.  Unit  One.  it  is  su»rK^>  • 
that  the  St 
certain  con- 

book  as  they  are  met  In  the  r* 
ing.  This  will  prove  a      '    '  ' 
In  taking  up  this  ^^ 
Nine. 

29.  Have  student  give  the  name  in 
FVench  of  each  of  TipottiHl 
tenses  a?  it  i<=  m*  re^dtaT 
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X.  Agreement  of  the  past  parti- 
ciple with  "avoir"  and  "etre." 


y.  Interrogation.  (Passive.) 


z.  Negation.  (Passive.) 


4,  Reading. 


a.  Sight  reading. 


text.  Note  under  what  conditions 
the  "passe  anterieur"  is  used.  Note 
which  is  more  common,  the  "plus- 
que-parfait"  or  the  "passe  anteri- 
eur." 

30.  Study  the  agreement  of  the  past 
participle  with  the  verbs  "avoir" 
and  "etre"  in  these  compound 
tenses  by  listing  examples  in  the 
note  book.  Special  attention  will 
have  to  be  given  to  "avoir."  By 
collecting  these  examples  with 
care,  they  will  prove  a  valuable 
aid  in  High  Nine,  Unit  One. 

31.  Review  the  form  of  interrogation 
in  French.  Any  examples  in  the 
reading  which  appear  to  be  varia- 
tions of  the  general  rale,  list  in 
note  book. 

32.  List  in  the  note  book  various  ex- 
amples of  negation  as  they  are  met 
in  the  reading.  The  following  are 
suggested: 

Meras  and  Roth: 

55,  23,  "II  affectait  de  ne  pas  voir 
ses  belles  decorations." 

57,  19,  "Personne  ne  bougea." 

57,  21,  "Le  general  ne  dit  rien." 

66,  4,  "sans  rien  dire." 

86,  20,  "rien  d'extraordinaire." 

60,  3,  "Paul  ne  portait  que  ses 
pensees." 

93,  26,  "Vous  savez  que  votre  chat 
n'est  jamais  avec  moi." 

By  grouping  these  various  methods 
of  expressing  negation  in  French, 
valuable  material  will  be  collected 
for  use  in  High  Nine.  The  students 
will  not  feel  that  they  are  taking 
up  a  difficult  point  of  grammar. 

Readings: 

Meras  and  Roth,  pp.  84-126.  (Selec- 
tions.) 

Hills  and  Dondo,  pp.  3-60.  (Selec- 
tions.) 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1,  The  reading  in  this  unit  should  be 
taken  up  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  Unit  Two.  Part  of  it  should  be 
studied  intensively  and  part  of  it 
should  be  read  merely  for  the 
story. 

2.  The  sight  reading  is  also  a  feature 
of  the  work  and  students  should 
begin  to  read  stories  outside  of 
class.  It  is  not  advisable  to  insist 
that  all  the  students  do  so,  but 
many  of  the  better  students  will 
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5.  Word  derivation. 

a.  Cerise. 

b.  Valeiir,  valoir. 

c.  Prune. 

d.  Hesiter. 

e.  Negociation. 

f.  Delai. 

g.  Contree. 

h.  Chasser. 

i.  Monnaie. 

j.  Vacances. 
k.  Depenser. 


desire  to  do  so.  It  is  siii.'K»'st<'fl 
that  material  be  read  on  the  r\\< 
toms  and  French  life.  The  stud^'iit 
should  make  a  report  to  the  cIuhh. 

1.  Interesting  English  connate.s 
should  be  studied  by  the  class. 

2.  Look  up  the  derivation  of  tho 
words  "cerise"  and  "cherry."  tell- 
ing which  is  probably  the  older 
form. 

3.  Derivation  of : 

valiant  valid 
valor  value 
valuable  avail 

4.  Are  the  English  words  "prune"  and 
"plum"  from  the  same  root?  Trace 
their  history. 

5.  Derivation  of: 

hesitate  adhesion 
adhere  adhesive  tape 

6.  Look  up  the  derivation  of  the  K 
lish  words  "negotiation."  "nei: 
ate'  and  show  that  in  their 
mary  meaning  they  are  similar  to 
the  words  "busy"  and  "business." 

7.  Show  that  the  words  "delay." 
fer,"  "differ"  are  from  the  s. 
root.  List  other  words  from  the 
root  "ferre."  as,  "refer,"  "relate," 
etc. 

8.  Look  up  the  meaning  of  these 
words  and  conclude  whether  the 
French  "contree  comes  from  the 
same  Latin  root,  as: 

Contra  Costa  countermarch 
contradict  <  it 

contrary  •  •  t,  etc. 

9.  Look  up  the  following  words  n^'! 
tell  which  came  indirectly  r 
the  Latin  and  which  through  tliQ 
French: 

chase  capture 
catch  captivate 
caught  captive,  etc. 

10.  Look  up  the  derivation  o'"  '  "    -  -  " 
and  "mint."  Explain  its 
Juno.  Meaning  of  the  Latin  word 
"Moneta."    attribute      • -^lied  to 
Juno.   Compare  the  I  i  word 

"admonish." 

IL  Show  that  "vacation."  "vacant." 
"vacate"  all  come  from  the  same 

root. 

12.  Look  up  the  English  word  "spend." 
Are  the  French  "depenser"  and  the 
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English  "spend"  from  the  same 
Latin  root?  Compare  "dispense." 


m.  Reconnaitre. 


1.  Fou,  fol,  folle. 


n.  Croire,  credit,  credulity. 


15.  Derivation  of: 
credit 


credulity 
credence 


credential 
creed,  etc. 


6.  Dictation. 


1.  Drill  on  the  forms  of  the  verb, 
orthographic  verbs,  reflexive  in  all 
tenses  of  the  indicative.  Continue 
to  drill  on  the  points  taken  up  in 
Unit  Two,  Low  Nine. 


7.  Memory  work. 


1.  Memory  work  similar  to  Unit  Two, 
Low  Nine.  The  selections  should 
be  short,  and  easy  to  memorize  so 
as  to  encourage  the  whole  class  to 
learn  the  selection.  Songs  should 
be  learned. 


GRADE  HIGH  NINE. 


TEXTS: 


Aldrich,  F.  D.,  Foster,  I.  L.,  and  Roul6,  C:  Elementary  French,  1922, 
Revised,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Lavisse,  Ernest:  Historie  de  France,  Cours  Klementaire,  1919,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

Hills,  E.  C,  and  Dondo,  M.:  Contes  Dramatiques,  1927,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

I.     GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  The  attainment  of  an  accurate  pronunciation  and  intonation  by  the 
elimination  of  the  English  habits  which  cause  the  faulty  French 
pronunciation. 

2.  The  acquisition  of  a  larger  active  and  passive  vocabulary  by  giving 
special  attention  to  compounds  and  derivatives.  Reviews  of  vocabu- 
lary by  topical  groupings. 

3.  An  increased  ability  to  obtain  the  thought  from  the  printed  page 
with  the  minimum  translation  from  French  into  English, 

4.  The  desire  to  learn  about  French  life,  manners,  customs,  history, 
civilization,  etc.,  from  French  sources, 

5.  A  knowledge  of  the  following  grammatical  principles:  the  use  of  the 
auxiliary  verbs  "avoir"  and  "etre,"  with  compound  tenses,  and  the 
agreement  of  the  past  participle  with  these  verbs;  word  order  in 
interrogative  sentences,  and  when  introduced  by  interrogative  words; 
expression  of  negation  in  French,  position  of  the  negative  with  the 
simple  and  compound  tenses  and  also  with  the  infinitive;  forms  and 
uses  of  the  conjunctive  pronouns  and  the  disjunctive  pronouns;  use 
of  the  pronouns  "en"  and  "y";  possessive  adjectives  and  possessive 
pronouns;  forms  and  uses  of  the  demonstrative  adjectives  and  pro- 
nouns; forms  and  uses  of  the  relative  and  interrogative  pronouns; 
the  forms  of  the  passive  and  the  substitution  for  it;  uses  of  the 
infinitive  with  verbs,  nouns  and  prepositions,  also  the  use  of  the 
infinitive  substantively.  A  passive  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the 
subjunctive  in  French. 
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6.  Ability  to  write  or  retell  in  simple  French  the  stories  read  ouihiUe 
of  class. 

7.  The  power  to  write  French  correctly  from  dictation. 

8.  An  understanding  of  the  building  up  of  words  by  the  means  of 
prefixes  and  suffixes  and  their  influence  on  spelling  in  both  KnKlish 
and  French,  also  on  Latin. 

9.  An  appreciation  of  the  large  number  of  words  in  English  from  on. 
basic  Latin  root. 

n.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Pronunciation;  the  development  of  a  larger  active  and  pa.->.sive 
vocabulary;  grammar,  inflection  and  the  uses  of  "avoir"  and  "t'lre" 
in  all  tenses  and  moods,  the  formation  of  the  compound  tenses  with 
"avoir"  and  "etre";  agreement  of  the  participles  used  as  adjectives 
and  the  uses  and  agreement  of  the  past  participle  in  the  compound 
tenses  and  in  the  passive  voice;  construction  with  "depuis"  and 
"il  y  a";  word  order  in  interrogative  sentences;  expression  of  nega- 
tion; the  passive  voice  and  substitutions  for  it;  a  passive  knowledge 
of  the  following  grammatical  principles:  the  forms  and  uses  of  the 
disjunctive  and  the  conjunctive  pronouns;  uses  of  the  pronouns 
"en"  and  "y";  forms  and  uses  of  the  possessive  and  demonstrative  adjec- 
tives and  pronouns;  the  forms  and  uses  of  the  interrogative  and  the 
■  relative  pronouns;  the  use  of  the  infinitive  substantively  and  with 
verbs,  nouns,  and  prepositions;  the  uses  of  the  prepositions  "en" 
and  "a"  with  names  of  countries  and  cities;  completion  of  the 
cardinal  and  ordinal  numerals;  reading;  sight  reading;  conversation; 
dictation;  memorizing  of  proverbs,  idiomatic  phrases,  short  passages, 
etc.;  knowledge  of  the  growth  and  development  of  language.  (Nine 
weeks.) 

Unit  Two — Pronunciation;  an  increased  active  and  passive  vocabulary 
by  a  study  of  antonyms,  synonyms,  and  grouping  of  words,  oral  and 
written  compositions,  etc.;  grammar,  a])ility  to  use  correctly  all  forms 
of  the  pronoun  in  French,  e.g.,  all  forms  and  uses  of  the  conjunctive 
and  disjunctive  pronouns;  forms  and  uses  of  the  interrogative  and  the 
relative  pronouns,  forms  and  uses  of  the  possessive  and  demonstrative 
adjective  and  pronoun,  uses  of  "en"  and  "y";  the  uses  of  the 
infinitive,  as  substantive,  with  nouns,  verbs,  and  prepositions:  the 
uses  of  the  prepositions  "en"  and  "a"  with  names  of  cities  and 
countries;  completion  of  the  ordinal  and  cardinal  numerals;  a 
passive  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  uses  of  the  subjunctive  in 
French;  reading;  sight  reading,  the  objective  being  to  derive  the 
meaning  from  the  printed  page  with  the  minimum  tran.slallon ; 
conversation,  retelling  of  outside  reading;  dictation;  memory  work: 
knowledge  of  the  building  of  language  by  the  use  of  pr'  -  and 
suffixes  and  the  influence  of  these  on  spelling  in  both  K  and 
French.     (Nine  weeks.) 


UNIT   ONE — PRONUNCIATION,    AOCAIULAKY,    GK.XMMXi:.  I{K\I»I\«. 
SIGHT  READING,  CONV  ERSATION,        TATION,  >IK>I(H;V  WolJh. 
GROAVTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LANGUACiE.  (Nino  wiM-ks. ) 

I.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  The  acquisition  of  a  larger  active  and  passive  vocabulary  by  a 
study  of  antonyms,  synonyms,  word  groupings,  etc. 

2.  The  attainment  of  an  accurate  pronunciation  and  the  elin^*'  ' 

of  "brogue"  by  giving  special  attention  to  correct  int  n. 
articulation,  etc. 
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3.  Knowledge  of  and  the  ability  to  use  the  following  grammatical! 
principles:  the  inflection  and  the  use  of  the  verbs  "etre"  and|i 
"avoir"  in  all  tenses  and  moods,  formation  of  compound  tensea' 
with  "avoir"  and  "etre";  agreement  of  participles  when  used  a^ 
adjectives  and  the  agreement  of  the  past  participles  in  the  com-| 
pound  tenses  and  in  the  passive  voice;  construction  with  "depuis"^ 
and  "il  y  a";  word  order  in  interrogative  sentences;  expression 
of  negation;  the  passive  voice  and  the  substitutions  for  it. 

4.  A  passive  knowledge  of  the  following  grammatical  points:  forms 
and  uses  of  the  pronoun  in  French,  e.g.,  the  conjunctive  and  the 
disjunctive  pronouns,  interrogative  and  relative  pronouns,  the 
possessive  adjectives  and  pronouns,  the  demonstrative  adjectives 
and  pronouns,  uses  of  "en"  and  "y";  the  uses  of  the  infinitive 
as  a  substantive  and  with  verbs,  prepositions,  and  nouns;  the 
uses  of  the  prepositions  "en"  and  "a"  with  the  names  of  cities 
and  countries,  completion  of  cardinal  and  ordinal  numerals. 

5.  Ability  to  list  in  note  book  examples  of  the  above  grammatical 
principles  and  to  formulate  the  rule  from  them. 

6.  The  power  to  obtain  the  thought  from  the  printed  page  with  a 
minimum  translation  from  French  into  English,  ^ 

7.  The  habit  of  acquiring  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words  from 
the  context  or  from  derivatives  and  the  habit  of  not  looking  up 
a  word  until  the  sentence  or  paragraph  has  been  read. 

8.  The  ability  to  write  French  from  dictation.  ; 

9.  The  power  to  use  specified  vocabulary  in  a  written  or  oral  composi- 
tion, also  the  ability  to  retell  a  simple  story  in  French. 

10.    An  appreciation  of  the  development  and  growth  of  language  by  a 
study  of  English  words  from  various  Latin  roots. 


DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

\.  Pronunciation,  vocabulary,  gram- 
mar, reading,  sight  reading,  conver- 
sation, dictation,  memory  work,  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  language. 


1.  Pronunciation, 
a.  Reading  contests. 


D.  Pronunciation  drill. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings : 

Aldrich,  Foster  and  Roule,  pp.  149- 
191,  280-290. 

Lavisse,  about  35  or  40  pages. 

Hills  and  Dondo,  selections  for  sight 
reading. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Conduct  reading  contests  on  speci- 
fied material,  the  students  having 
their  books  closed.  Give  special 
attention  to  the  elimination  of  in- 
accuracies in  intonation,  rhythm, 
final  consonants,  slurring  and  glid- 
ing of  vowels,  etc. 

2.  As  a  variation  in  these  reading  ex- 
ercises, the  students  may  have 
their  books  open,  a  student  read- 
ing until  he  makes  an  error.  The 
one  detecting  the  mistake  con- 
tinues the  reading.  The  mere  not- 
ing of  the  error  is  not  sufficient, 
the  student  must  specify  the 
means  of  correcting  it,  correct 
placing  of  tongue,  etc. 

3.  The  common  errors  in  pronuncia- 
tion should  be  listed  under  proper 
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c.  Phonetic  symbols. 


2.  Vocabulary. 


a.  Active  vocabulary. 

1.  Antonyms  and  synonyms. 


2.  English  cognates. 


b.  Passive  vocabulary. 


headings  by  a  group  of  the  clans 
as  suggested  in  Low  Nine.  I'nll 
Two.  This  material  will  be  iho 
basis  for  drill  to  eliminate  common 
errors.  The  drill  material  in  the 
appendix  may  also  be  utilized. 

4.  The  phonetic  symbols  may  be  uaed 
as  a  device  to  aid  students  to  at- 
tain a  correct  pronunciation.  They 
develop  a  critical  attitude  toward 
accuracy  in  pronunciation.  It  is  not 
recommended  that  stvidents  be  re- 
quired to  transcribe  passages  of 
French  in  phonetic  script,  b  it  th«»y 
should  be  able  to  use  intelligently 
the  aids  to  pronunciation  in  the 
various  texts  by  consulting  them 
when  in  doubt. 

Readings: 
Aldrich,  Foster  and  Iloiib'.  pj).  l 
191. 

Lavisse,  selections  read. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Passive  vocabulary  may  be  made 
active  by  continuing  to  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  antonyms  and 
synonyms,  the  explanation  of 
words  and  phrases  by  words  in  the 
active  vocabulary. 

2.  Students  should  now  be  able  to 
recognize  words  in  English  from 
the  French  by  their  .  '  •  s  or 
spelling.  They  shoidd  »  ie  to 
list  these,  noting  those  which  have 
changed  in  meaning  in  Knulish, 
e.g.,  "dame,"  "pork,"  "beef," 
"raisin,"  etc. 

3.  As  an  exercise  students  may  be 
given  a  long  list  of  words  in  Eng- 
lish and  from  their  spelling  or 
endings  note  those  from  the 
Fi'ench,  as: 

pigeon 
dungeon 

manoeuver  or  maneuver 

matter 

material 

deride,  etc. 

4.  The  reading  of  a  French  news- 
paper is  an  excellent  device  in 

developing  a  passive  '  ' 
Reports  may  be  made    .  is 
members  of  the  class. 

5.  In   High    Nine  special  attention 

should  be  given  to  the  ^  "  •'>f 
the  meaning  of  new  wo  ^• 
pressions  from  the  context,  Kut;- 
lish  cognates,  derivatives  and  com- 
pounds. 
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3.  Grammar. 


a.  Inflection  of  "avoir"  and  "etre  " 


b.  Uses  of  verb  "avoir." 
1.  Idiomatic  expressions. 


2.  Distinction  between  "il  y  a" 
and  "voila." 


3.  Use  of  "avoir"  to  form  com- 
pound tenses. 


4.  Use  of  perfect  tenses  in  fu- 
ture temporal  clauses  and  in 
conditional  sentences. 


5.  Use  of  "plus-que-parfait"  and 
"passe  ant^rieur." 


Readings: 

Aldrich,  Foster,  Roule,  pp.  149-191, 
280-290. 

Lavisse.  Selections. 

Hills  and  Dondo.  Selections. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  All  grammatical  principles  are  to 
be  developed  inductively  as  in  the 
other  units.  The  reading  material 
for  this  semester's  work  is  rich 
in  examples  of  the  points  of  gram- 
mar to  be  studied. 

2.  Review  the  inflection  and  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  these  verbs. 

3.  Review  the  use  of  "avoir"  with 
nouns,  comparing  with  the  use  in 
English  of  the  adjective  and  the 
verb  "to  be." 

4.  Review  the  impersonal  expressions 
of  weather  in  French  with  the 
verb  "faire." 

5.  Compare  the  uses  of  "il  y  a" 
and  "viola"  with  the  expletive 
"there"  in  English,  which  is  used 
to  introduce  a  verb. 

6.  Compare  the  formation  of  the  per- 
fect tenses  in  English  and  French. 

7.  List  in  note'  book  examples  of 
these  compound  tenses,  studying 
the  word  order  and  the  differences 
in  use  in  English  and  French. 

8.  Review  the  difference  in  idiom  in 
English  and  French  in  the  use  of 
the  future  in  temporal  clauses, 
when  the  verb  refers  to  fature 
time.  Compare  this  use  in  French 
with  the  use  of  the  perfect  tense 
in  temporal  clauses. 

9.  List  in  note  book  examples  of  the 
use  of  these  tenses  in  above 
clauses,  e.g.: 

Lavisse,  15,  6:  "si  j'avais  6te  la, 
les  choses  ne  se  seraient  passees 
comme  cela." 

10.  List  in  note  book  all  examples  of 
the  use  of  the  "passe  ant^rieur"  in 
the  reading  material,  e.g.,  48,  13: 
"Quand  le  pape  eut  fini  de  parler, 
la  foule  I'acclama." 

11.  Show  that  this  construction  is  used 
in  temporal  clauses  in  Italian  and 
Spanish  also: 

Italian:  "Quand'egli  ebbe  finito, 
parti." 

Spanish.  "Quando  bubo  acabado, 
salio." 

French:  "Quand  il  eut  fini,  il 
sortit." 
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6.  Construction  with  "depuis" 
and  "il  y  a." 


7.  Use  of 
tenses. 


'etre"  with  perfect 


c.  Uses  of  the  verb  "etre." 

1.  Use  of  verb  "etre"  to  form 
perfect  tenses. 


2.  Passive  voice. 


3.  Substitutes  for  the  passive. 

a.  Reflexive. 

b.  Use  of  "on." 


4.  Use  of  indefinite  pronoun 


'on. 


d.  Participles  in  Fi-ench. 


1.  Agreement  of  participles. 


12.  As  a  special  problem,  as-         >  a 
group  the  finding  of  exai;.  of 
the  use  of  these  constructions  to 
express  an  action  contimii'     •  ' 
present  or  the  past  time.  ' 

the  difference  in  the  use  of  tense.s 
in  English  and  French. 

13.  Study  the  examples  of  "rtn»"  in  iho 
perfect  tense,  which  were  listed  in 
the  note  book  in  Low  Nine,  Unit 
Three. 

14.  From  the  list  of  irregular  verbs  In 
the  grammar  note  all  verbs  which 
form  their  past  participles  irregu- 
larly. Make  a  list  of  verbs  in  Knu- 
lish  which  form  their  past  parti- 
ciples irregularly.  Use  these  verbs 
in  sentences  in  some  form  of  the 
perfect. 

15.  Review  the  terms  "transitive"  and 
"intransitive."  Illustrate  with  sen- 
tences in  English. 

16.  Change  the  English  sentences  with 
transitive  verbs  to  the  passive. 

17.  List  in  reading  lessons  various  ex- 
amples of  the  substitutes  for  the 
passive,  as: 

Lavisse.  44,  31:  "C'etait  dans  les 
foires  que  se  faisait  autrefois  le 
gi'and  commerce." 

45,  6:  "alors  on  les  tuait  ou  on  les 

torturait." 

18.  Compare  the  use  of  the  ind 
pronoun  "on"  in  French  \\  \ 

use  in  English  of  im|)ersonal 
"they"  and  "we." 

19.  List  examples  in  which  'on  ■  be- 
comes "I  on"  when  it  follows  "si." 
"ou,"  "ou,"  "que."  etc.,  as.  Lavisse. 
43.  3:  "c  est  a  peine  si  Ton  y  voyalt 
un  rayon  de  soleil." 

20.  Notice  the  difference  in  Idiom  in 
English  and  French  in  the  uses  of 
the  present  participle,  e.g..  the  use 
of  the  present  participle  to  express 
an  action  in  progress  with  the  aux- 
iliary verb  "to  be":  a- 
preposition,  as.  "sans 

out  saying,"  etc. 

21.  Cite  examples  of  the  apreement  of 
past  participles  as  a 

the  passive  voice,  w. 
etre"  in  the  perfect  ten.ses.  and 
with  "avoir."  when  the  '  ob- 
ject precedes  the  verb.  1: 
"Ces  soldats  ont  ^te  env»  .**; 
35.  16:  "les  parents  et  les  que 
I  on  a  invites  au  toumoi,"  etc. 
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2.  Present  participle  with  "en." 


e.  Use  of  infinitive  in  French. 
(Passive  only.) 


f.  Interrogation  in  French. 

1.  Word  order. 

2.  Use  of  "n'est-ce  pas." 


g.  Expression  of  negation. 


1.  Use  of  "ne  pas." 


2.  Use  of  other  negatives  with 
"ne,"  as,  "plus,"  "personne," 
"rien,"  "guere,"  etc. 


3.  Correlatives: 

"ne  ni  ne." 

"ne  ni  ni." 

h.  Conjunctive  and  disjunctive 
personal  pronouns.  (Passive 
only.) 

1.  Position    in    negative  sen- 
tences. 

2.  With  infinitive. 
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22.  List  examples  of  the  use  of  "en" 
with  the  present  participle.  Com- 
pare this  use  in  French  with  the 
participial  phrase  in  English  in-  | 
troduced  by  "in,"  "by,"  or  "while." 

I 

23.  While  studying  the  present  parti-  ! 
ciple  in  French  assign  as  a  prob- 
lem to  a  group  the  listing  of  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  the  infinitive 
in  French  where  the  English  idiom 
requires  or  prefers  the  present 
participle,  as,  after  a  preposition, 
after  verbs  of  hearing,  perceiving, 
etc.:  "je  les  vols  venir";  "I  see 
them  coming,"  etc.  "lis  s'amusent 

a  lutter";  "they  amuse  themselves 
fighting." 

24.  Continue  to  list  in  note  book  the 
verbs,  adjectives,  or  nouns  which 
are  followed  by  an  infinitive  con- 
struction, with  a  preposition  or 
without  a  preposition. 

25.  Study  the  word  order  in  questions 
in  the  grammar,  Lavisse,  or  in 
"Contes  Dramatiques." 

26.  Compare     this     construction  in 
French  with  the  English,  "we  are 
right,  don't  you  think  so?" 
 ,  "aren't  we?" 

27.  Study  the  examples  listed  in  Low 
Nine,  Unit  Three. 

28.  From  the  examples  collected  in  the 
Low  Nine  formulate  the  rules  for 
the  position  of  the  negative  in 
French  in  questions,  with  the  per- 
fect tenses,  with  the  object  pro- 
nouns, with  the  infinitive,  etc. 

29.  Continue  to  list  various  examples 
of  these  constructions  from  La- 
visse, noting  special  constructions 
and  word  order,  as: 

15,  14:  "Clovis  dit  que  jamais  il 
n'avait  rien  vu  de  si  beau";  29,  11: 
"Pas  moyen  de  passer";  29,  27: 
"  .  .  .  .  se  defendre  contre  n'importe 
qui";  41,  26:  ".  .  .  .  pour  ne  pas 
se  laisser  maltraiter  par  leur 
seigneur,"  etc.  i 

30.  Original  sentences  illustrating  ex-  \ 
amples  of  the  use  of  the  negative 
correlatives  with  verbs  and  noons. 

31.  Assign  as  a  special  problem  the 
collecting  of  examples  of  the  forms 
and  the  uses  of  the  conjunctive 
and  the  disjunctive  pronouns. 
They  should  be  listed  under  spe- 
cial headings,  e.g.,  word  order  in 


3.  Imperative,  affirmative  and 
negative. 

4.  Perfect  tenses. 

5.  With  two  conjunctive  per- 
sonal pronouns  of  different 
persons  and  of  the  same  per- 
son. 


i.  Demonstrative  adjectives  and 
pronouns. 

j.  Personal  adjectives  and  pro- 
nouns. 

k.  Relative  pronouns. 

1.  Interrogative  pronouns. 

m.  Use  of  pronominal  adverbs 
"en"  and  "y."  (Passive  only.) 


n.  Prepositions  "en'"  and  "a"  with 
names  of  cities  and  countries. 
(Passive  only.) 

4.  Reading. 


a.  Intensive 
ing. 


and  extensive  read- 


b.  Retelling    of    a  chapter 
French  from  an  outline. 


in 


c.  Memorizing  of  facts. 


negative  sentences,  with  the  Infin- 
itive, with  perfect  tenses,  with  two 
conjunctive  pronouns  of  difforont 
persons,  same  persons,  etc.  Thfse 
problems  may  be  assigned  to  vari- 
ous groups  or  to  one  group.  This 
material  collected  may  be  used  as 
a  dictation  exercise,  being  dictated 
by  various  members  of  the  group 
who  listed  the  examples.  F>very 
member  of  the  class  should  be  re- 
quired to  keep  these  in  a  note 
book,  as  they  will  be  used  in  HIph 
Nine,  Vnit  Two. 

32.  Place  on  the  board  an  outline  or  a 
summary  of  the  uses  of  these  vari- 
ous pronouns  and  adjectives.  It  is 
advisable  to  assign  one  as  a  spe- 
cial topic  to  various  groups  of  the 

class.  Examples  of  these  r   c- 

tions  should  be  listed  in  t  le 
book.  Any  difficulties  which  arise 
should  be  brought  to  the  class  for 
discussion.  In  this  way  the  entire 
class  will  be  familiar  with  these 
points  before  they  are  taken  up 
formally  in  the  second  unit  of  High 
Nine.  Many  examples  of  these  con- 
structions will  be  found  in  Lavisse. 
At  intervals  during  this  unit  these 
examples  may  be  used  as  a  dicta- 
tion exercise. 

33.  List  examples  of  the  uses  of  prei>- 
ositions  with  geographical  names. 


Readings: 
Lavisse,  selections,  about  35  to  40 

pages. 

Hills  and  Dondo.  selection  from  the 
second  half.  61  to  120. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  In  this  semester's  work  not  all 
reading  will  be  ir-  t  .  •  r>f 
Lavisse  will  be  r  'X 
only,  the  selections  read  depending 
on  the  interests  of  the  class. 

2.  A  chapter  should  be  as-  •  '  .i 
group  of  the  class:  ti  .  id 
place  an  outline  of  the  chapter  in 
French  on  the  V  "  ^ 
resume  from  the  e 
may  be  done  with  articles  from  the 
French  newspaper  or  from  maga- 
zines, etc. 

3.  In  answering  the  roll,  from  time 
to  time,  each  student  may  he  com- 
pelled to  £rive  some  fact  in  French 
history  in  French.  As  an  introduc- 
tion to  this  type  of  e  '  « 
class  may  be  told  in  ad  —  :.  ..at 
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d.  Games. 


e.  Dramatization. 


f.  Pantomime. 


g.  Sightreading. 


5.  English  word  derivation, 
a.  English  cognates. 


each  student  will  be  required  to 
answer  roll  call  with  a  fact. 

4.  A  game  may  be  played  with  the 
"resumes"  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  as  the  basis  of  the  ques- 
tions, the  class  being  divided  into 
teams  with  a  captain  or  leader. 

5.  Different  incidents  in  the  history 
lend  to  dramatization,  e.g.,  "Una  \ 
ruse  du  Normand  Hastings." 

6.  Any  incident  in  Lavisse  lends  it- 
self to  pantomime.  Various  topics 
should  be  assigned  to  different 
groups  with  a  chairman  in  charge. 
As  the  paragraph  is  read  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  act  it  out  in 
pantomime  or  drawing  on  the 
board  the  description  as  it  is  read. 
"La  belle  mort  de  Roland,"  22; 
"L'armement  du  chevalier,"  32, 
etc. 

7.  As  a  variation,  some  of  the  selec- 
tions in  "Contes  Dramatiques" 
may  be  read  intensively. 

8.  These  selections  are  very  suitable 
for  dramatization;  students  desir- 
ing to  do  so  will  be  able  to  prepare 
a  selection  with  very  little  assist- 
ance from  the  instructor. 

9.  The  direct  method  exercises  on 
each  story  are  excellent  for  review 
of  various  points  of  grammar,  for 
example,  page  159,  B,  is  an  excel- 
lent introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  relative  pronoun. 

10.  ParapTirasing  of  the  story  in 
French,  or  questions  and  answers 
based  on  it. 

11.  At  least  ten  pages  should  be  read 
by  each  student  outside  of  class. 
He  should  write  a  resame  in 
French.  Some  may  be  read  before 
the  class  or  retold.  The  ten  pages 
is  a  minimum  assignment. 

1.  Continue  to  list  English  cognates, 
noting  in  this  semester's  work  the 
changes  in  suffixes,  e.g.,  "-eur"  > 
"-or";  "'-^"  >  "y";  "-re"  >  "-er"; 
"-el"  >  "-al,"  etc. 


b.  Circumflex  accent  in  French. 


2.  Look  up  the  meaning  and  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  "caret"  in  Eng- 
lish. Compare  the  use  of  the  caret 
in  English  with  the  circumflex  ac- 
cent in  French. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  words  in  French 
with  the  circumflex  accent  and  de- 
termine   whether    letters  are 
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omitted.  English  coRnatea  will  be 
of  assistance,  e.g.  : 


c.  English   cognates  with  initial 
"s"  followed  by  a  consonant. 


d.  English  words  from  Latin  and 
French. 

1.  Donjon. 


2.  Reconnaitre. 


I  !  I  I  .  r  .  I. 


3.  Vaincre,  convaincre, 
vainqueur. 


4.  Suivre,  poursuivre. 


5.  Contree. 


T  '1  f  t  ri 

matt  T'p 

iiiuKi"icr 

fete 

bete 

UUol  Id 

ane 

asinine 

asinns 

forot 

forest 

forestis 

lie 

isle 

insula 

hate 

haste 

chateau 

castle 

castelluni 

blamer 

blame 

blasphemart" 

blaspheme 

hopital 

hospital 

hospitalis 

Study  the  following  examples  and 

formulate  rule,  l^iok 

uj)  tlio  (h»riva- 

tion  of  the  words  in  Himlish  and 

com  pare 

the  Old  French  with  the 

modern: 

French 

English 

Latin 

etranger 

stranger 

extraneu.s 

Sponge 

sponge 

sponcia 

epee 

si)ade 

spat ha 

Esprit 

spirit 

spiritiis 

etroit 

strict 

strictUH 

ecrire 

scribe,  script  scribere 

6cole 

school 

schola 

5.  Explain  the  spelling  in  English  of 
the  words  "dungeon."  "donjon." 
Look  up  the  history  of  the  follow- 
ing, showing  that  they  are  from  a 

common  source: 

dungeon  dame 

don  madam 

dominate  domino 

predominate  duenna 

6.  Show  that  the  following  words  are 
from  the  same  Latin  root  and  com- 
pare their  meanings  in  English: 
"reconnoiter"  and  "recognize." 

9.  Study  the  derivation  of  the  follow- 
ing words: 

victor        vanquish  convict 
victory  convince 

8.  Study  the  meaning  and  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  following  wor  '      '  <\ 
show  that  they  are  from  a  <  n 
root  and  are  similar  in  meaning: 
sue       pursue  e-  t 
suit       sequence         e\  ve 
suite     consequence    sequel,  etc. 
suitor  execute 

9.  Derivation  of  the  word 

in  English  and  show  that  ; 
fix.   "counter."   in   the  followiDR 
words  is  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  "country": 
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6.  Blamer. 

7.  Royal 

8.  Paysan. 


9.  Raisonable. 


10  Recevoir. 


11.  Clerge. 


6.  Dictation. 


7.  Conversation  and  composition. 


8.  Memory  work. 


contradict  counterfeit 

contralto  countermand 

contrary  countermarch 
counteract 

Show  that  the  word  "Contra 
Costa"  is  from  the  same  root. 

10.  Compare  the  derivation  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

blame      blaspheme  blasphemy 

11.  Derivation  of  the  following: 
royal  regal  regalia 

12.  Derivation  of  the  following,  noting 
the  difference  in  meaning: 

peasant,  pagan. 

Compare  with  the  derivation  and 
difference  in  meaning  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

village  villain  villa 


13.  Derivation  of: 

rational 
ration 


reasonable 
reason 


14.  Look  up  the  derivation  of  the  fol- 
lowing and  use  in  sentences: 

receive        reception  recipient 
receptacle    receipt  recipe 

15.  Trace  the  derivation  of  the  follow- 
ing words: 


clergy 
clerical 


cleric 
clerk 


1.  Frequent  dictation  exercises  to 
test  the  mastery  of  the  points  of 
grammar;  dictation  of  the  lists  of 
examples  illustrating  grammatical 
principles,  collected  by  various 
groups  of  the  class.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  page  and  line  be 
given  so  that  the  class  may  cor- 
rect the  mistakes.  It  is  more  profit- 
able to  have  frequent,  short  dicta- 
tion exercises,  rather  than  longer 
ones  at  greater  intervals. 


i 


Free  composition  is  an  excellent 
device  by  which  passive  vocabu- 
lary and  idioms  may  be  made  ac- 
tive. Group  a  vocabulary  on  a 
certain  topic,  requiring  the  stu- 
dents to  use  in  a  composition  spec- 
ified idioms  and  vocabulary,  e.g., 
giving  directions  to  the  laundry- 
man,  directions  for  the  packing  of 
a  trunk  or  suit  case,  etc. 

Proverbs,  songs,  short  verses  and 
short  passages  of  prose  should  be 
memorized,  the  selections  should 
be  based  on  the  interests  and  abil- 
ity of  the  group. 


I 
I 
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UNIT   TWO— PROM  XCIATIOX,   VOCARl  LAKY,   (illAMM  XK.    Kl  \IH\(;, 
SIGHT  READING,  CONVERSATION,  DICTATION,  MKMOliV  \\<u:K. 
GROWTH  OF  LANGUAGE  RY  USE  OF  Sl'FFIXES 
AND  PREFIXES.    (Nine  weeks.) 

II.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  use  the  phonetic  transcriptions  in  the  texts  as  an  aid 
to  correct  pronunciation,  giving  special  attention  to  the  Iohk  and 
short  vowels  and  to  the  influence  of  the  accent  on  the  pronuncia- 
tion. 

2.  The  development  of  a  larger  active  and  passive  vocabulary  by  a 
study  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  and  the  grouping  of  words  from 
the  same  root.    A  review  of  vocabulary  by  topical  groupings. 

3.  The  ability  to  obtain  the  thought  from  the  written  page,  acquiring 
the  meaning  of  new  words  from  the  context,  English  derivatives, 

cognates,  etc. 

4.  Knowledge  and  ability  to  use  the  following  grammatical  prin- 
ciples: forms  and  uses  of  the  conjunctive  and  disjunctive  personal 
pronouns,  interrogative  and  relative  pronouns,  the  possessive 
adjectives  and  pronouns,  the  demonstrative  adjectives  and  pro- 
nouns, the  uses  of  "en"  and  "y,"  the  uses  of  the  prepositions 
"en"  and  "a"  with  the  names  of  cities  and  countries,  the  uses 
of  the  infinitive  with  verbs,  adjectives,  nouns,  and  prepositions, 
completion  of  cardinal  and  ordinal  numerals. 

5.  Passive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  subjunctive,  uses  and 
sequence. 

6.  The  habit  of  listing  and  looking  for  illustrations  of  the  gram- 
matical principles,  idioms,  etc.,  which  are  being  studied,  and 
the  ability  to  detect  differences  in  idiom  in  English  and  French. 

7.  The  ability  to  write  French  from  dictation. 

8.  The  ability  to  use  in  a  composition  specified  idioms,  constructions, 
or  vocabulary. 

9.  An  interest  in  the  life,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  I  ilikU 
people. 

10.   An  appreciation  and  interest  in  the  growth  of  language,  and 
the  factors  which  contribute  to  its  changes  and  growth. 


.DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Pronunciation,  vocabulary,  gram- 
mar, reading,  sight  reading,  conver- 
sation, dictation,  composition,  mem- 
orizing, growth  of  language  by  the 
use  of  prefixes  and  suffixes. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings : 
Aldrich,  Foster  and  Roul6,  PP.  192- 
256. 

Lavisse,  40  pages. 

Hills   and   Dondo,   selections  frn 

pages  61-120. 


1.  Pronunciation. 

a.  Long  and  short  vowels  and  the 
influence  of  stress. 


Projects  and  Exercises: 
1.  Have    students    use    some  text 
which  uses  the  phonetic  tr. 
tions  in  the  vocabulary.  Ha\       •  ;.. 
list  words  in  which  the  vowels  are 
marked  long.  From  this  r  1 
the   influence   of   stress  - 
length  of  the  vowel  and  also  on  lis 
value  will  be  appreciated. 
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b.  Use  of  accents. 


c.  Reading  contests. 


Vocabulary. 


a.  Active  vocabulary. 


1.  Derivatives. 


2.  Prefixes. 


2.  Students  now  should  be  able  to 
understand  the  importance  of  the 
accents  in  French  and  their  func- 
tions, influence  on  pronunciation, 
etc.  Assign  it  as  a  problem  to  a 
group  of  students  w^ho  are  inter- 
ested in  it.  Have  them  formulate 
the  rules  for  the  uses  of  the  ac- 
cents in  French.  Suggest  to  them 
that  they  study  the  verbs  with  ir- 
regular orthography. 

3.  Reading  contests  similar  to  those 
suggested  in  Unit  One,  High  Nine, 
may  be  held;  the  purpose  of  these 
being  to  test  the  application  of  the 
principles  learned  above  to  the 
oral  reading.  It  may  be  conducted 
as  a  competitive  exercise,  the  stu- 
dents listing  the  mistakes  of  the 
opposing  side.  As  suggested  be- 
fore, the  students  must  be  able  to 
explain  why  the  vowel  is  long  or 
short. 

4.  The  list  of  errors  may  be  used  as 
drill  exercises  in  correcting  mis- 
takes common  to  the  class. 

5.  Continue  to  drill  on  the  clear  pro- 
nunciation of  the  consonant  before 
a  silent  vowel  and  the  avoiding  of 
slurring  and  gliding  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  vowels. 

Readings: 

Aldrich,  Foster  and  Roule,  pp.  192- 
256. 

Lavisse.  Selections  read. 

Hills  and  Dondo.  Selections  read. 

I 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  The  various  devices  suggested  in 
the  other  units  of  the  course  may 
be  used,  the  aim  being  to  increase 
the  active  vocabulary  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  desire  of  the  students 
of  this  age  to  dramatize  may  be 
used  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
active  vocabulary. 

2.  Words  derived  from  common 
roots.  The  grouping  of  these  words 
also  increases  the  vocabulary,  e.g.: 

jouer  le  joueur     le  jeu 

le  jouet       le  joujou 

3.  Study  the  effect  of  certain  pre- 
fixes on  the  meaning  of  words, 
e.g.: 

ingrat,  impossible,  immobile,  im- 
pitoyable,  etc. 

retourner,    remonter,    revoir,  re- 
porter, revenir,  redevenir,  etc. 
dormir,  s'endormir,  etc. 
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3.  Suffixes. 


4.  Antonyms  and  synonyms. 


b.  Passive  vocabulary. 


3.  Grammar. 


4.  Suffix  "-tion": 

occuper,  occupation 
preparer,  i)r6parati()n 
attendre,  attention 
corriger,  correction 
graduel,  naturel,  usuel,  etc, 

5.  Continue  to  review  the  list  of  anto- 
nyms and  synonyms  collected 
throughoat  the  course. 

The  explanation  of  new  words  by 
a  paraphrase  also  aids  in  the  (!♦• 
velopment  of  an  active  vocabulary. 

6.  The  reading,  retelling  of  outside 
reading  assignments  by  the  class 
will  increase  the  |)assive  vocabu- 
lary. The  grouping  of  words  as  sug- 
gested in  this  unit  and  also  in 
other  units  of  the  course  will  de- 
velop a  large  passive  vocabulary. 

Readings: 

Aldrich,  Foster  and  Roul6.  pi).  192- 
256. 

Lavisse.  Selections  read. 

Hills  and  Dondo.  Selections  read. 


a.  Conjunctive  personal  pronouns. 


1,  Position  of  conjunctive  pro- 
nouns, 

a.  Negative  sentences. 

b.  Perfect  tense. 

c.  Interrogative  sentences. 

d.  Imperative,  affirmative 
and  negative. 

e.  With  a  dependent  infinitive 
and  as  object  of  a  preposi- 
tion. 


2,  Substitution  exercises. 


Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  Compare  the  position  of  the  con- 
junctive personal  pronouns  in 
English  and  French. 

2.  Study  the  examples  of  the  use  of 
these  pronouns  which  were  col- 
lected in  Unit  One.  High  Nine. 
Write  original  sentences  modeled 
on  these  examples. 

3.  From  the  table  of  the  position  of 
the    two    conjunctive  pronouns, 
Aldrich,  Foster.  Roul^,  p.  194.  stu- 
dents should  write  senten< 
chanically.  e.g..  "II  me  le  ii< 
"donnez-les-leur" ;  etc. 

As  a  variation  of  this  exercise 
have  the  students  substitute  a 
noun  for  the  direct  object,  not 
changing  the  gender  or  number  of 
the  pronoun.  Do  the  same  for  the 
indirect  object,  using  a  noun  in 
place  of  the  conjunctive  pronouns 
of  the  third  person. 

4.  Substitute  conjunctive  pr 
for  all  nouns,  direct  hv?  ' 
objects  in  a  passage. 

5.  Assign  the  writing  of  original  sen- 
tences in  which  a  direct  and  in- 
direct noun  object  is  used  in 
affirmative,  negative,  intermca- 
tive  sentences  in  various 

also  sentences  with  the  n^ 
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b.  Disjunctive  personal, 

1.  As  object  of  a  preposition. 

2.  With  omission  of  verb. 

3.  After  "etre." 

4.  With  two  subjects  or  objects. 


Form  of  the  pronoun  used  in 
English  after  the  compara- 
tive and  after  the  verb  "to 
be." 

Correction  of  incorrect  use  of 
the  prononuns  in  English. 
Use  of  intensive  pronouns  in 
English  and  French. 


c.  Partitive  construction. 


1.  Indefinite  pronoun  "en". 


and  affirmative  imperative.  Have 
students  exchange  papers  and  sub- 
stitute the  pronouns. 

6.  Make  a  special  study  of  the  use 
of  the  disjunctive  pronouns  when 
two  subjects  or  objects  are  ex- 
pressed. Assign  the  listing  of  this 
type  of  illustrations  to  a  group 
of  students. 

7.  Review  the  expression  of  posses- 
sion in  French  by  means  of  the 
preposition  "a"  and  the  verb 
"etre." 

8.  Compare  the  form  of  the  pronoun 
used  after  forms  of  the  verb-  "to 
be"  in  English  and  French.  Do  the 
same  with  the  form  of  the  pronoun 
used  after  the  comparative,  when 
the  verb  is  omitted.  Note  the  dif- 
ference in  idiom  in  the  two  lan- 
guages. If  the  students  of  the  class 
have  the  habit  of  using  the  objec- 
tive case  in  English,  correct  the 
error  by  having  them  write  orig- 
inal sentences  in  French  and  trans- 
late them  into  correct  English. 

9.  Review  the  partitive  construction 
in  French,  studying  special  ex- 
amples of  this  construction  as  they 
occur  in  the  reading  material.  Note 
the  use  of  this  construction  as  sub- 
ject of  verb  and  as  object  of  a 
preposition.  Review  the  contrac- 
tions with  the  preposition  "de" 
and  "a".  | 

10,  Study  the  examples  of  this  con- 
struction listed  in  Unit  One.  Have 
students  realize  that  this  indefinite 
pronoun  is  frequently  used  in  place 
of  the  noun  in  the  partitive  con- 
struction. 


2.  Position  of  "en". 


3.  Other  uses  of  "en". 


4.  Pronominal  adverb  "y". 


11.  Assign  the  writing  of  a  number  of 
original  sentences  with  the  parti- 
tive construction  and  have  stu- 
dents substitute  the  pronoun  "en" 
for  the  partitive. 

12.  Study  the  position  of  "en"  with 
"voici"  and  "viola".  Review  the 
position  of  the  conjunctive  pro 
noun  with  them. 

13.  Note  the  other  uses  of  "en"  as  a 
substitute  for  a  noun,  used  as  the 
object  of  preposition  "de".  Have 
students  write  original  sentences, 
also  have  them  substitute  the  pro- 
noun for  the  prepositional  phrase 
in  the  reading. 

14.  Continue  to  list  examples  of  this 
construction  as  it  is  met  in  the 
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reading  material.  Many  examples 
will  be  found  in  Lavisse.  Have  stu- 
dents look  lor  e.xamples  of  "en" 
and  "y"  used  with  verh.s  which  are 
followed  by  the  prepositions  "de"' 


5.  Position  of  "en' 


and  "y". 


d.  Demonstrative  adjectives  and 
pronouns. 

1.  Review  of  the  agreement  of 
adjectives  and  the  formation 
of  the  feminine  singular. 


2.  Demonstrative  adjectives. 


3.  Demonstrative  pronouns. 


4.  Review  of  the  comparative  in 
French. 


5.  "Ceci,"  "cela"  and  "ce." 


15.  Have  class  list  cxamidcs  of  these 
constructions  with  conjunctive  pro- 
nouns, in  negative  sentenceH.  and 
when  both  are  used.  Have  them 
write  original  sentences,  or  change 
the  tense  of  the  example.s  found 
and  in  this  way  review  the  verbs. 

16.  Meaning  of  the  word  "demonstra- 
tive." 

17.  Review  the  forms  of  the  demon- 
strative adjectives  and  their  agree- 
ment with  the  noun.  Review  the 
agreement  of  adjectives  and  also 
adjectives  with  some  irregularity 
in  the  formation  of  the  feminine 
singular. 

18.  Compare  the  use  of  "cet"  before  a 
masculine  noun  beginning  with  a 
vowel  or  mute  "h"  with  the  use  of 
"mon"  before  a  feminine  n«)un  be- 
ginning with  a  vowel  or  mute  "h". 
Compare  these  uses  in  F'rench 
with  the  use  of  the  indefinite  arti- 
cle "an"  in  English  before  a  noun 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  a.^.  "an 
event". 

19.  From  examples  in  the  reading  de- 
velop the  point  that  the  demonstra- 
tive pronouns  "celui,"  "celle." 
"ceux,"  "celles"  are  never  u.scd 
alone  without  some  qualifying 
word  or  clause. 

20.  As  an  exercise  have  students  write 
a  number  of  phrases  consisting  of 
nouns  modified  by  demonstrative 
adjectives.  Substitute  the  demon- 
strative pronouns  for  them. 

21.  Write  some  original  sentences  il- 
lustrating the  various  means  of 

modifying  the  demon       '  • 
nouns,  clause, 
phrase,   suffixes  *'-ci"  and 
Compare    these  suffixe> 
"voici"  and  "voila". 

22.  In  connection  with  the  review  of 
the  comparative  have  students 
write  original  sen*  '  -  usinc  ■«. 
demonstrative  ad:  and  ; 
noun,  as,  "Cet  61eve  est  plus  gra;  : 
que  celui-ci":  or  "ceux-la  s-i.t 
aussi  verts  que  ceux-ci",  etc. 

23.  In  connection  with  the  use  of  these 
neuter  pronouns  review  the  vari- 
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e.  Possessive  adjectives  and  pro- 
nouns. 

1.  Differences  in  idiom  in  tlie 
uses  of  the  possessive  adjec- 
tive in  French  and  English, 
a.  With  parts  of  the  body. 


b.  Repetition  of  possessive 
adjective. 


2,  Possessive  pronouns. 


f.  Relative  pronouns. 

1.  As  subject  and  object  of  a 
verb. 


2.  As  object  of  a  preposition, 
a.  Contraction  of  article  with 
prepositions  "de"  and  "a," 
as,  "duquel,"  "auquel,"  etc. 


ous  means  of  expressing  the  Eng- 
lish "it"  in  French:  in  expressions 
of  time,  "it"  as  subject  of  verb, 
used  for  a  definite  person  or  thing, 
with  the  verb  "to  be"  when  the 
noun  or  pronoun  subject  follows 
the  verb,  in  impersonal  expres- 
sions, etc.  Compare  it  with  the 
object  pronoun  "it." 

24.  Study  the  examples  of  the  use  of 
the  definite  article  in  French  in 
place  of  the  possessive  adjective 
before  parts  of  the  body.  Assign 
this  as  a  special  topic  to  a  group 
of  students.  Have  them  list  ex- 
amples in  Lavisse  similar  to  the 
following: 

35,  2:  "  .  .  .  .  un  casque  qui  lui 
couvre  la  tete." 

35,  4:  "  .  .  .  .  un  bouclier  qui  lui 
enveloppe  la  poitrine  et  les  reins." 
32,  6:  "Le  seigneur  a  le  coude  sar 
le  genou  et  le  menton  dans  la 
main." 

30,  18:  "Sa  femme  et  ses  enfants, 
ses  domestiques  I'accompagnai- 
ent." 

Compare  this  repetition  of  the  pos- 
sessive adjective  with  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  definite  article  before 
each  noun,  cf.,  30,  16  and  23. 

25.  Drill  on  the  use  of  the  possessive 
pronoun  in  French  by  exercises 
similar  to  those  suggested  with 
the  demonstrative  pronoun,  e.g., 
with  the  comparative,  substitution 
exercises,  with  "c'est,"  as  "c'est 
mon  cahier,  c'est  le  mien";  "ce 
sont  mes  cahiers,  ce  sont  les 
miens,"  etc. 

26.  Have  students  list  a  number  of 
sentences  in  the  reading  with  rela- 
tive pronouns  as  subject  ,and  ob- 
ject of  the  verb. 

27.  Place  a  number  of  pictures  around 
the  room.  The  students  should 
write  sentences  describing  speci- 
fied objects,  using  a  relative 
clause. 

28.  Have  students  write  a  number  of 
original  sentences  with  a  relative 
pronoun  used  as  the  object  of  a 
preposition.  It  is  advisable  to  give 
them  the  verbs  to  be  used  in  the 
dependent  clause,  e.g.: 


parler 
penser 
aller 
donner 


remplir 
dire 

demander,  etc. 
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3.  Use  of  "lequel,"  "laquelle," 
"lesquels,"  "lesquelles,"  with 
an  ambiguous  antecedent. 


4.  Use  of  "dont. 


5.  Use  of  "ou"  as  relative. 


6.  Use  of  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns with  the  relative  pro- 
nouns "qui"  and  "que." 

7.  Translation  of  "what." 


g.  Interrogative    adjectives  and 
pronouns. 


h.  Uses  of  infinitive: 

1.  Substantively. 

2.  After  noun,  verb,  preposition 
or  adjective. 


29.  Have  students  write  a  niiriilior  of 
original  sentences  with  an  ainl.iKu- 
ous  antecedent  and  substitute  the 
correct  form  of  the  rolatlve  pro- 
noun, which  will  make  the  moan- 
ing clear,  as.  "la  m^re  du  i\\n  qui 
est  dans  la  ville."  "La  m»Te  dii  flls 
lequel,"  or  "laquelle  est  dans  la 
ville." 

30.  Have  students  write  original  sen- 
tences with  "dont"  using  verlis 
which  are  followed  by  the  preposi- 
tion "de,"  as.  "ouhlior,"  "souvenir." 
etc.,  or  as  translation  of  the  Eng- 
lish "whose,"  "of  which." 

31.  Many  examples  of  this  construc- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  reader, 
e.g.,  118.  11;  123.  2:^:  124.  1;  125. 
3,  30.  etc.  Have  students  list  a 
number  of  examples  of  this  con- 
struction. 

32.  A  number  of  examples  of  thr  iso 
of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  with 
the  relative  pronouns  will  be  found 
in  Lavisse  or  in  any  reading  ma- 
terial. Assign  the  listing  of  ex- 
amples of  this  construction  to  a 
group,  e.g.,  109.  12;  109.  20;  110, 
12;  112,  16:  117.  11 ;  117.  4.  etc. 

33.  Have  students  study  the  questions 
in  Hills  and  Dondo  or  in  any  other 
reader  and  list  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  interrogative  adjective 
and  pronoun. 

34.  Have  students  prepare  questions 
on  the  reading  material  as  sug- 
gested in  Handschin.  .Methods  of 
Teaching  Modern  Languages,  p. 
153. 

Drill  on  the  uses  of  these  various 
forms  of  the  interrogative  by  hav- 
ing students  write  questions 
the  subject,  object,  verb,  in  ...-  t 
object,  and  attribute  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

35.  As  an  introductiou  to  llv 
tions  in  Handschin  the  tt 

the  students  may  prepare  some 
sentences,  the     -  '     •         .  -  - 
quired  to  ask  i, 
according  to  models,  as; 

"Le  livre  est  sur  le  bureau.  ' 
"Sur  quoi  est  ce  livre?" 

36.  Use  the  material  listed  in  the  Low 
Nine  and  Unit  One  of  this  semes- 
ter. Have  students  wri' 
modeled  on  the  exan; 

reading,  also  give  specified  words 
taking  this  n  to  be  used 

in  the  free  cc  .  ii  work. 
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i.  Cardinal  and  ordinal  numerals. 


j.  Verb  work. 


k.  Subjunctive.  (Passive.) 


4.  Reading. 


5.  Word  building  by  the  use  of  prep- 
ositions and  suffixes, 
a.  Dis. 


1.  Influence  of  the  preposition 
on  spelling  in  French  and 
English. 


37.  Review  the  cardinal  and  ordinal 
numerals.  All  dates  in  Lavisse 
should  be  read  in  French.  Have 
students  notice  the  difference  in 
idiom  in  French  and  English  in  the 
use  of  the  ordinals  and  cardinals 
with  titles. 

38.  Throughout  this  unit  there  should 
be  frequent  review  of  regular  and 
irregular  verbs.  This  may  be  done 
by  principal  parts,  synopsis,  sub- 
stitution of  tenses,  conversations, 
free  composition,  etc. 

39.  Students  should  be  alert  for  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  the  subjunc- 
tive in  French.  These  should  be 
brought  in  to  the  class  from  the 
outside  reading  or  wherever  found. 
The  class  should  understand  and 
be  able  to  use  the  subjunctive  in 
noun  clauses,  objects  of  verbs  of 
emotion. 

Readings: 

Lavisse.  Selections  of  about  40  pages. 

Hills  and  Dondo.  Selections  from  pp. 
61-120. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

1.  In  this  unit  use  exercises  similar 
to  those  suggested  in  Unit  One  of 
this  semester.  In  this  unit  each 
student  in  the  class  should  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  the  drama- 
tization of  one  of  the  stories  in 
"Contes  Dramatiques."  These 
should  be  prepared  outside  of  class 
and  be  presented  before  the  class, 
the  parts  being  memorized. 

1.  Have  students  list  from  the 
French  and  English  dictionary 
words  beginning  with  the  prefix 
"dis,"  giving  also  the  primary 
form,  e.g.: 

joindre,  disjoindre 
join,  disjoin,  etc. 

2.  Assign  as  a  problem  to  several 
groups  in  the  class  the  listing  of 
words  found  in  the  dictionaries  be- 
ginning with  "diss"  or  "diff."  Have 
students  explain  the  double  let- 
ters. Look  up  the  prefix  "dis"  in  a 
Latin  dictionary,  observing 
whether  the  same  changes  occur. 

3.  Have  students  notice  that  before 
some  roots  beginning  with  a  "g" 
the  "s"  of  the  prefix  "dis"  is 
dropped,  "digest,"  "digress."  Show 
that  this  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
Latin. 
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b.  Ad. 

1.  Influence  on  spelling  in  Eng- 
lish and  French. 


2.  Assimilation, 
c.  "In." 

1.  "In,"  meaning  "not. 


2.  Negative  prefix  "un." 


3.  Negative  "a,"  "an." 


4.  "In,"  in,  on. 


d.  Sub. 


Study  the  words  in  the  Kngllsh 
dictionary  to  discover  what  occurs 
to  the  "d"  in  the  Latin  prefix  "'ad  ' 
before  certain  consonants.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  changes  in 
French  with  this  prefix.  With  some 
assistance  a  few  st.idents  will  be 
able  to  find  examples  in  the  Latin 
dictionary,  showing  that  "d"  as- 
similated with  the  following  con- 
sonant in  words  beginning  with 


and 


I,     S,     1,     n,     p,     r,  8, 


5.  Meaning  of  the  word  "assimila- 
tion" as  used  in  phonetics. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  words  in  French  and 
English  containing  the  prefix  "in" 
(negative).  Note  what  occurs  be- 
fore the  consonants  "1."  "m,"  "r"; 
"p,"  "b."  Do  the  same  with  the 
Latin. 


the  following 


7.  List  the  words  in 
way : 

civilite,  incivility 
legal,  illegal 
mobile,  immobile 
r^solu,  irresolu 
possible,  impossible 

8.  Study  the  use  in  English  of  the 
negative  prefix  "un."  Notice  with 
what  parts  of  speech  it  is  more 
commonly  used.  Look  up  its 
source.  Is  this  negative  prefix  used 
in  French? 

9.  Simply  call  attention  to  this  nega- 
tive prefix  in  certain  words  from 
the  Greek,  as: 

anaesthetic 
anonymous 
anarchy,  etc. 


abyss 
amnesia 
amethyst 
anaemia 


10.  Treat  this  prefix  in  the  sairi-  .•..i> 
as  the  negative  preposition  "in." 

11.  Study  assimilation  with  this  pre- 
fix as  with  "in,"  "ad,"  "dis." 

c^der,  succeder 

suffoquer 

suggestion 

porter,  supixirter.  etc. 

Study  the  influence  of  the  prcj>o- 

sition  "sub"  on  double  letters  in 

English. 

Study  words  in  French  beginning 
with  "sou"  +  consonant: 


soulever 

soumettre 

souffrlr 

souscrire 

sous-ordre 


soustraction 

SO'-'  •  ■  ■■• 

so  rif 
sous-marin.  etc. 
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e.  "Con,"  with. 


f.  Other  prefixes. 


g.  Latin  roots: 

"Dicere,"  "dictus,"  to  say. 
"Mittere,"  "missus,"  to  send. 
"Scribere,"  "scriptus,"  to  write. 
"Facere,"   "factus,"  to   do,  to 
make. 

"Ponere,"  "positus,"  to  place. 
"Ducere,"  "ductus,"  to  lead. 
"Struere,"  "structus,"  to  build. 
"Portare,"  "portatus,"  to  carry. 
"Fandere,"  "fusus,"  to  pour. 
"Vertere,"  "versus,"  to  turn. 
"Videre,"  "visus,"  to  see. 


12.  Assign  to  a  group  the  study  of  this 
prefix  in  English  and  French,  also 
in  Latin,  noticing  with  which  con- 
sonants assimilation  takes  place 
and  with  which  ones  "n"  >  "m." 
Compare  it  with  the  prefix  "in." 


13.  Study  the  effect  of  prefixes  on 


roots,  e.g.: 

dire 

redire 

predire 

maldire 

b^nir 

benediction 
mettre 


omettre 

commetre 

promettre 

permettre 

soumettre 

remettre 

transmettre 


List  the  nouns  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish from  the  same  roots: 

mission         permission,  etc. 
omission 

14.  From  the  following  Latin  roots 
list  English  and  French  words 
which  are  derived  from  them: 

In  studying  English  and  French 
words  from  these  roots  in  "g"  have 
students  appreciate  the  change  in 
meaning  due  to  the  use  of  prefix 
or  saffix: 


message 

messenger 

permissible 


permission 
permissive,  etc. 


h.  Spelling. 

1.  English  words  from  the 
French  with  two  accepted 
forms  of  spelling,  one  being 
more  archaic. 


2.  Retention  of  "e"  in  English 
when  preceded  by  "c"  or  "g." 


6.  Dictation. 


15.  Have  students  list  words  from  the 
French  which  have  two  forms  and 
compare  with  the  modern  French: 

madam,  madame 
cue,  queue 
labour,  labor 
savor,  savour 
saviour,  savior,  etc. 
maneuver,  manoeuver 
barque,  bark 
barkentine,  barquentine 
meter,  metre 
dungeon,  donjon 

Have  students  list  similar  words 
as  they  are  met  in  the  reading. 

16.  Compare  the  retention  of  the  "e" 
in  the  following  English  examples 
with  the  verbs  in  "cer"  and  "ger" 
in  French,  having  irregularities  in 
orthography: 

noticeable 
unmanageable 
advantageous,  etc. 

1.  Frequent  dictation  exercises  on 
points  of  grammar  studied  in  this 
unit;  give  special  attention  to  the 
use  of  the  accent  marks. 
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T.  Free  composition. 
S.  Memory  work. 

9.  Life,   customs,  manners  of  the 
French. 


1.  Special  attention  to  the  review  of 
verbs  should  be  given  in  this  unit. 

By  arranging  verbs  in  a  -  y 
may  be  reviewed.  The  siu  .  .  .? 

able  to  do  this. 

1.  Proverbs,  songs,  i>oems,  or  prose 
may  be  memorized. 

1.  A  group  in  the  class  interested  on 
this  subject  should  do  their  re- 
quired outside  reading  on  this 
topic  and  make  reports  to  the  class 
who  should  take  it  down  in  French. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  student 
prepare  a  short  paragraph  on  the 
outstanding  points  and  submit  it 
to  the  instructor  for  corrections. 
This  may  then  be  dictated  to  the 
class. 
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APP-bNDlX 

i           Phonetic  symbol 

(i) 

Bo,  ni-'DP 

vi-te 

f  i-n  i 
It  111 

■fi    TT1 1  -Tl  P 

1 1 -TP 
11  1  c 

na  live 

1111  Ul 

la.    11  511c 

"Pq  -TIG 

i  d  1  10 

I  tl-pi-UC 

1  'q  .TYI  1 
1  CI  1111 

(Xo  olo 

1  1  I  c 

i  C  U.1"1.1"V/C 

11  oCZ* 

1 1  11 1 1 

la  ly-re 

dit 

re-dit 

le  ty-pe 

vi-ve 

^-crit 

la  py-ra-mi-de 

di-re 

ti-rer 

le  ma-ri 

Yol-ci 

jo-li 

le  lit 

fi-nir 

ain-si 

le  ves-ti-bu-le 

ha-bil-ler 

vi-si-ter 

la  bi-cy-clet-te 

ri-che 

a-vril 

la  cui-si-ne 

rin-dl-ca-tif 

les  li-mi-tes 

6        er        ez        al   (verb  endings)       Phonetic  symbol  (e 


r6-p6-ter 

re-pe-tez 

re-i)4-t6 

fer-mer 

fer-mez 

fer-m4 

pr^-pa-rer 

pre-pa-rez 

pr6-pa-r6 

e-tu-dier 

e-tu-diez 

6-tu-di^ 

d^-ci-der 

de-ci-dez 

de-ci-<l^ 

4-cou-ter 

e-cou-tez 

6-cou-t^ 

a-che-ter 

a-che-tez 

a-che-t^ 

j'ai 

j'au-rai 

jal-lais 

i-rai 

je  li-rai 

je  fai-sais 

je  sals 

je  di-rai 

je  di-sais 

il  salt 

il  se  la-vait 

je  me  la-vais 

le  b6-b4 

chez 

pr^-sent 

la  li-ber-t6 

al-lez 

ap-pli-^ni^ 

l'4-ga-li-t6 

as-sez 

pr4-f^-rer 

la  fra-ter-ni-t^ 

ou-vrez 

H6-K-ne 

l'in-Yi-t6 

le  ca-hier 

r^-co-le 

Tap-p^-tit 

pre-ce-dent 

r^-K'-ve 

le  di-jeu-ner 

ge-n^-reux 

I'in-t^-ret 

le  t^-l^-gram-me 

le-ger 

16-gt^re 

le  m^-de-cin 

pre-mier 

pre-mie-re 

le  pa-pier 

der-nier 

der-ni^re 

e        e        e        ai  ei 


I'objet 

pret 

la  pit'-ce 

le  su-jet 

pre-te 

la  re-gle 

le  pro-jet 

pre-ter 

le  pro-gr^s 

la  ter-re 

pe-cher 

le  fro-re 

la  ques-tion 

me-me 

la  me-re 

le  pou-let 

ve-tu 

le  pe-re 

vert 

e-tre 

r^-lo-ve 

a-vec 

re-ver 

der-rie-re 

ou-vert 

la  te-te 

tres 

cher-cher 

la  be-te 

16-ge-re 

est 

la  fe-te 

der-nie-re 

c'est 

la  pe-che 

pre-ml^-re 

mer-ci 

I'in-te-ret 

se-che 

vers 

la  fo-ret 

a-pres 
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G 

e 

e        ai  ei 

( Continued) 

No-el 

la  fe-ne-tre 

troi-sieme 

sei-ze 

la  mai-son 

la  nei-ge 

il  fait 

le  pa-lais 

la  rei-ne 

laid 

la  mon-naie 

le  sei-gneur 

f  ai-ble 

le  mai-tre 

le  so-leil 

con-nai-tre 

la  craie 

la  pei-ne 

dis-pa-rai-tre 

le  lait 

trei-ze 

par-fait 

la  chai-se 

meil-leur 

plait 

ai-ma-ble 

plei-ne 

or-di-nai-re-ment 

ja-mais 

r^-veil-ler 

met-tre 

mais 

pei-gner 

fai-re 

mau-vais 

en-sei-gner 

a        a        Phonetic  symbol  (a) 


la  ca-ve 

le  ca-nal 

le  ta-bac 

la  ca-ge 

le  ca-f6 

la  pa-trie 

le  pa-pa 

la  gla-ce 

la  ba-na-ne 

la  pat-te 

la  sal-le 

le  ta-bleau 

la  sa-la-de 

le  ma-te-lot 

la  ca-pi-ta-le 

la  ma-da-me 

la  cha-ri-t6 

le  cha-peau 

le  chat 

le  ma-te-las 

le  vil-la-ge 

la  ta-ble 

le  ca-nif 

ri-ma-ge 

la  pla-ce 

le  ta-pis 

le  ca-rac-te-re 

le  ga-ra-ge 

la  car-te 

la  cra-va-te 

le  ca-ma-ra-de 

le  sa-von 

le  dra-peau 

le  ca-ba-ret 

le  ma-tin 

le  ca-na-p^ 

la  ma-la-die 

ma-la-de 

at-ta-cher 

la  da-te 

sa-voir 

ja-mais 

le  ca-len-drier 

mal 

tra-vail-ler 

I'at-ta-que 

a-che-ter 

voi-la 

la  bal-le 

le  gar-Qon 

la 

le  ba-teau 

la  gram-mai-re 

d^-ja 

la  ca-the-dra-le 

la  ma-chi-ne 

a 

la  ca-va-le-rie 

le  pa-pier 

le  va-ga-bond 

a 


le  va-se 
la  phra-se 
I'oe-ca-sion 
la  ba-se 
le  bras 
le  cas 

I'em-bar-ras 
I'em-pha-se 
le  re-pas 
le  cho-co-lat 
le  ma-te-las 
Du-mas 
la  fa-ble 
le  dia-ble 
pas 
bas 

pas-ser 
cas-ser 
gras 

ra-mas-ser 


I'a-ge 

la  ha-te 

le  ba-ton 

I'a-me 

le  cha-teau 

le  ga-teau 

Pa-ques 

le  the-a-tre 

le  ba-ti-ment 

la  ta-che 

le  pa-te 

I'a-ne 

ba-tir 

pfi-le 

fa-cheux 

ma-le 

ga-ter 

ta-ter 

la  pail-le 

Jac-ques 


a  ba-tail-le 

a  sta-tion 

a  con-ver-sa-tion 

'^-du-ca-tion 

'ex-pli-ca-tion 

a  n4-ga-tion 

a  re-pu-ta-tion 

a  ten-ta-tion 

'ex-cla-ma-tion 

'o-p6-ra-tion 

a  sen-sa-tion 

a  for-ma-tion 

a  si-gni-fi-ca-tion 

a  pro-non-cia-tion 

a  clas-se 

e  pas-sa-ger 

a  tas-se 

e  mar-ron 

e  mi-ra-cle 
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1  ilUl  lU*^ c 

a-lors 

e  col 

Id  pU-vXIt? 

en-co-re 

e  pore 

Id  iiiurL 

no-lre 

G    UUl  Li 

It:         lu  iici 

vo-t  re 

a  por-ie 

Id  lUU-Uti 

jo-li 

1  ilUiil  iilt; 

pro-cnain 

a  ro-utr 

Id    L  UJJJ.-lllU~U.t: 

per-son-ne 

tr-LU  IfcJ 

oon-ue 

a  soin-iiie 

It?  CIlU-(_U-ldt 

nio-des-te 

a  poiii-ine 

Id  goi-ge 

nio-no-to-ne 

au-io-nio-Di-ie 

iti  cor-Deii-ie 

mo-Quer 

"o-ce-an 

le  mor-ceaii 

fort 

a  pa-ro-le 

To-pe-ra 

Paul 

a  bros-se 

le  sto-re 

mau-vais 

'e-tof-fe 

Xo-el 

le  res-taii-raiu 

a  ro-che 

le  co-cher 

corn-men  t 

0        6        ail        eau        Phonetic  symbol  (o) 


la  cbo-se 

I'e-pau-le 

I'eau 

le  to-me 

Tau-tom-ne 

la  peau 

le  mot 

le  fau-teuil 

les  che-vaiix 

le  pia-no 

la  caii-se 

le  ri-deaii 

le  pot 

la  fau-te 

le  cha-i>€au 

le  re-pos 

aus-si 

le  mor-ceau 

le  sa-bot 

saii-ier 

le  bu-reaii 

le  dos 

chaiif-fer 

le  mar-teau 

le  clos 

haut 

le  ta-bleau 

la  fos-se 

chaud 

le  cou-teaii 

le  ga-lop 

jau-ne 

I'oi-seaii 

le  ha-ri-cot 

au-jourd'hui 

le  man-teau 

gros 

aii-tant 

le  fonr-neaii 

nos 

au-tre 

le  ba-teau 

trop 

faux 

le  ca-deau 

a  pro-pos 

pau-vre 

le  pla-teaii 

re-po-ser 

saii-va-ge 

le  vais-seau 

sot 

au-tre-fois 

le  veau 

aus-si-tot 

caii-ser 

I'a-gneaii 

ro-se 

aiix 

beau-coup 

le  co-t6 

le  rot 

6-ter 

le  tro-ne 

I'a-po-tre 

tan-tdt 

rho-tel 

le  dro-le 

dro-le 

le  no-tre 

I'ho-te 

aus-si-t6t 

le  vo-tre 

tot 

ou  Phonetic  symbol  (u) 


le  pou-ce 

le  ta-bou-ret 

rou-ge 

le  cou 

le  jour-nal 

dou-ze 

la  bou-che 

le  pou-dre 

pour 

le  ge-nou 

le  bou-le-vard 

vous 

les  sou-liers 

la  bour-se 

nous 

la  blou-se 

le  sou 

tout 

la  four-chet-te 

le  pour-boi-re 

pou-voir 

le  jour 

jou-er 

oik 

le  loup 

trou-ver 

goQ-ter 

la  mou-che 

cou-cher 

le  goOt 

la  mous-ta-che 

lourd 

I'aodt 

le  pou-let 

ou-blier 

ou-vrir 

la  rou-te 

pour-quoi 

cou-vert 

le  sou-ve-nir 

sou-per 

sou-ri-re 

mou-rir 

cou-per 

Lou-vre 

lou-er 

le  mou-choir 

le  mou-lin 
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la 

TIT*0_n  0*7 

jJl  tJ'lltia 

jji  t;  lint;  I 

U.t;"llll 

ne 

V  t;-illi 

je 

A           V  C    Ai.  -I  J. 

rifpc!  do 

IJl  Co  Lit/ 

ce 

u.  c-iii  dii  -  u  e  r 

ic   jjul -tt;  JJl  U.-llltJ 

ot;"t>Ullu. 

till    1  t;  LCll  tl 

/i  o  m  on  T*/^¥» 
U.t!-lllt3  U-l  GI 

iG  rc-pas 

o  n  o 

/I  O   T70  4- 

Uti-VcillL 

Id  Ic'l^Ui-l. 

m  o.n  OT* 
llltJ"llt31 

1g  de-voir 

FG-mGr-ciGr 

3G-tGr 

la  fG-nG-trG 

dG-main 

FG-prGn-dre 

1g  nG-VGU 

dG-puis 

dG-VG-nir 

1g  chG-min 

rG-CG-voir 

tout  dG  mon-d 

la,  COC-IIll"llt3-e 

Uc-  V  oil 

CG-lui 

IG  luG-nu 

1  y-iiiib 

rG-Li-rGi 

6U 

OGU          PhonGtic  symbol 

(06) 

1  'Tl  All  .T*a 

Ti  on  -fon  Y 
lit!  U"!  tJ  UA 

lo  i^oonT^ 

IG  LOGUr 

iiit;ii"ic  U.1 

lo  c<oonT» 

Id  soGur 

i~ilon  "POT 

Tnonf 
i  OGUi 

Id       £i— 1  on  _n  OT* 

c?  on  1 
be  ul 

lo  OOOllV 

IG  DOGUI 

It?   J_Jt; U-jJlt! 

Gon  -1  o.m  otrf 
t>t;  u.  itJ  iiitJiiL 

1  UtJll 

Ic  JXltJU-UlS 

d  U."Lt!  Ul 

I'oo  oon  c*onT* 
1  dS-Ccll-btJUI 

fi  p-in  pn  -TPT* 
tit;  iiitJU.  itJi 

Id    t/UU  ItJUl 

1g  bon-heur 

plu-siGurs 

1g  fac-tGur 

1g  mal-hGur 

I'Gx-tG-riGur 

1g  fa-VGur 

la  pGur 

la  fGuil-lG 

la  flGur 

iGur 

I'hon-nGur 

1g  pro-fGs-SGur 

IltJUi 

To  coi-P'nonT' 
it!   bcl-gilt;  U.  1 

lo     "foil  loilT* 

Ic  Lctll'ltJUl 

jGU-ne 

lo    Tvi  on  ^"onf 
Ic  lllcll-LGUr 

nGU-vie-me 

eu 

OGU          PhonGtic  symbol 

(0) 

JJLt;  U.  1  tJ  U,  A. 

IpG  VPllY 

it/O  J* t; u, A 

jjt;  u. 

1  oc    r»"h  o-TTon  v 
ItJo    ClltJ  VcUA 

Tn  on-cionT* 

lllUll  bltJ  Ul 

lo  "Fon 
It!    1(3  U 

V^l  on 
UltJ  U 

HoQ  npiifci 

nom-brcux 

dGS  bOGUfS 

mGs-siGurs 

nom-brGU-SG 

jGu-di 

GUX 

pa-rGS-SGux 

CGUX 

dGUX 

pa-rGS-SGu-sG 

liGU 

PGut-G-trG 

lit;  U.-1  tJ  U.-t5t!-lllciJ.  L 

o  ^-"pi  on  V 
fetJ-l  IC  UA 

OtJ  1  ItJU-oC 

a-inou-i  Gux 

VIGUX 

VGUX 

u 

u        PhonGtic  symbol 

(y) 

en  T» 

bill 

lt3  tU-Ut3 

lo     111. CO 

1  <*\  111* 

iG  mur 

1  rf^      "111  T*XT 

IG  ju-ry 

"H  T*n  1  Q  n  ^' 

lo    nn  mo 
Ic  IlU-llltJ-lO 

Id   t^  u-l  lU  bl  Lt; 

la  flf^-tp 

ic   Veto  LI  uu."it; 

Id    1111  JJ.U.  Lt3 

u-xi  0.-11  i-mG 

1  a-vGn-tu-rG 

^  r\     T^n   v\1   ^"  T*o 

IG  pU-pi-lItJ 

n.n  o 

1  o    n1  n  TV* 

la  piu-me 

1  o    ■f  o  T*  ^  n  -n  o 
Id  lOl-tU-lltJ 

o  Li  I 

I'd  -"xro-Tin  o 
1  d"  V  tJ-ll  Ut; 

It?  jjd  id-t/iiu  Lt? 

nl  n  G 

jJl  U.O 

1  t5-LU.-U.tJ 

lo  V^n-fofin 
Iti    UU  itJdLl 

n  'f  1 .1  o 

lo    "Pn  "i'nT* 
IG  lU-LUr 

T  n  c  -CI  n '  o 
J  Ub-t[U  d 

1q    "Fi  o*n  T»o 
Id  il-gU-ltJ 

lo  TnnT*-mn-vp 
It!    lllUl  lllU-ltJ 

Til    Tn  i^Y* 

la  ruG 

1        m  n  ornoi- 

IG  IIlU-gUtJL 

i-nu-ti-lG 

la  VUG 

1g  pu-blic 

mi-nus-cu-le 

la  ju-pG 

la  sur-pri-sG 

pa-ru 

la  mu-si-quG 

la  lu-UG 

ri-di-cu-lG 

I'^-cri-tu-rG 

1g  SUjGt 

cu-riGU-SG 

1g  mG-nu 

la  iGC-tu-re 
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u        ti        Phonetic  symbol  (y)  (Continued) 

hu-mi-de  le  le-gu-me  su-per-be 

bru-ne  la  lii-mie-re  a-mu-ser 

plu-sieurs  la  mul-ti-pli-ca-tion  il-lu-mi-n6 

tu  la  na-tu-re  la  plu-me 

bu  I'al-lu-met-te  la  gra-vu-re 

vu  le  cos-tu-me  le  bfl-che-ron 


NASAL  VOWELS 


a  mai-son 
a  bon-te 
'on-cle 

e  pan-ta-lon 
e  sa-lon 
e  char-bon 
e  sa-von 
e  gar-^on 
a  di-rec-tion 
a  fron-tie-re 
a  mon-ta-gne 
e  pent 
a  mon-tre 
'ac-tion 
e  co-chon 
a  con-di-tion 
a  con-clu-sion 
a  con-ver-sa-tion 
mon 


on  om 

bon 

cir-con-flexe 

con-ju-guer 

con-tent 

con-tre 

dont 

gron-der 

mon-trer 

non 

on-ze 

plon-ger 

pro-non-cer 

ren-con-trer 

se-cond 

le  cra-yon 

I'e-du-ca-tion 

la  le-con 

le  mon-de 

le  com-plet 


la  com-bi-nai-son 

le  nom 

le  nom-bre 

I'om-bre 

le  plomb 

le  pro-nom 

le  com-pli-ment 

compter 

bom-b6 

com-pl4-ter 

com-po-ser 

com-pa-rer 

com-pren-dre 

tom-ber 

r4-com-pen-ser 

sombre 

trom-per 

nom-breux 


an        en  am 

em 

je  chan-te 

la  ten-te 

la  lam-pe 

la  de-man-de 

la  ven-te 

la  cam-pa-gne 

la  bran-che 

le  vent 

le  champ 

la  plan-te 

la  pen-du-le 

le  camp 

I'an 

le  pa-rent 

la  jam-be 

I'en-fant 

la  dent 

la  re 

le  banc 

le  ven-tre 

le  .ia;..  '\\ 

le  chant 

les  ve-te-ments 

le  tam-pon 

la  san-te 

le  ca-len-drier 

le  t. 

la  tan-te 

le  de-par-te-ment 

le  t 

la  lan-gue 

la  pen-sion 

rem-pruir 

le  gant 

I'a-ven-tu-re 

des  em-pl» ;  ' 

le  man-teau 

la  pen-see 

I'ex-ara-ple 

le  franc 

gen-til 

sep-tem-bre 

de-vant 

en-tre 

d6-cem-bre 

dans 

en-sui-te 

sem-bler 

ce-pen-dant 

dif-fe-rent 

no-vem-bre 

grand 

at-ten-tif 

em-plo  yer 

sans 

ab-sent 

em-por-tpf 

fian-c6 

en-vo-yer 

em 

man-ger 

tren-te 

en -^' 

man-quer 

sou-vent 

long-temps 

me-chant 

ven-dre 

remplir 

a-mu-sant 

s'en-dor-mir 

rem-pla-cer 

a-vant 

en-sei-gner 

trembler 

blanc 

des-cen-dre 

trem-blant 
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eili 

ain         in        im        o  +  in 

i  +  en 

le  pein-tre 

la  fin 

la  tim-bre 

la  pein-tu-re 

le  voi-sin 

la  sim-pli-ci-t6 

le  teint 

le  cou-sin 

1  im-por-tan-ce 

la  cein-tu-re 

le  che-min 

I'im-par-fait 

pein-dre 

le  ma-ga-sin 

I'im-per-m^-a-ble 

plein 

le  prin-temps 

sim-ple-ment 

la  main 

le  cha-grin 

sim-ple 

la  plain-te 

I'in-fi-ni-tif 

grim-per 

le  sain-doux 

I'in-stant 

im-pos-si-ble 

le  bain 

Im-te-ret 

im-pru-dent 

le  pain 

le  jar-din 

im-b6-ci-le 

le  train 

le  ma-tin 

im-po-li 

le  len-de-main 

le  mou-lin 

im-por-tan-ce 

de  main 

in-spi-rer 

im-pu-re 

main-te-nant 

cinq 

fe-mi-nin 

plain-dre 

cin-quan-te 

in-di-quer 

sain 

cin-quie-me 

prin-ci-pal 

mal-sain 

quin-ze 

in-ter-ro-ga-tif 

ain-si 

sin-gu-lier 

le  din-don 

a-m^-ri-cain 

in-vi-ter 

vingt 

cer-tain 

en-fin 

mas-cu-lin 

con-vain-cu 

in-tel-li-gent 

di-vin 

pro-chain 

le  vin 

le  la-pin 

sou-dain 

juin 

la  prin-ces-se 

Rheims 

join-dre 

le  bien-fait 

moln-dre 

re-join-dre 

i-ta-lien 

poin-dre 

le  sien 

bien 

moins 

le  mien 

bien-tot 

le  point 

com-bien 

pa-ri-sien 

poin-tu 

il  tient 

rien 

le  be-soin 

je  viens 

la  faim 

le  coin 

il  vient 

Ro-din 

le  foin 

le  chien 

Cho-pin 

1p  snin 

1p  f»r>l -1  f^-^"!  PTi 

1p  ooua-sin 

loin 

le  chi-rur-gien 

le  cou-sin 

un  um 

un 

cha-cun 

Ver-dun 

brun 

vingt-et-un 

a  jeun 

quci-qu  un 

lo  'n^iT-fiTrn 

It?     yJGLx    L  LlXll 

au-cun 

com-mun 

hum-ble 

SEMI-CONSONANTS 

• 

u  i 

I'hui-le 

I'en-nui 

es-su-yer 

le  fruit 

la  nu-a-ge 

fu-yons 

la  pluie 

lui 

en-nu-yer 

1  nui-tre 

juil-let 

ap-pu-yer 

la  cui-si-ne 

huit 

cons-trui-re 

la  cui-si-nie-re 

hui-tle-me 

cui-re 

la  Suis-se 

ce-lui 

au-jourd-'hui 

le  cui-vre 

s'en-fuir 

en-sui-te 

I'ai-guil-le 

puis 

de-puis 

le  bruit 

si-tu^ 

je  suis 

le  pa-ra-pluie 

sui-vant 

sui-vre 

la  nuit 

tra-dui-re 

con-ti-nuer 

le  cuir 

in-struit 

in-tro-dui-re 
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i         il         ill         y         Phonetic  symbol  (j) 


le  mien 

la  di-rec-tion 

le  pa-nler  k  \m-\}\oT 

le  pia-no 

r^-tu-diant 

la  pen-sion 

le  pied 

I'at-ten-tion 

le  bien-fait 

la  nie-ce 

le  ca-hier 

le  ciel 

la  pie-ce 

I'es-ca-lier 

jan-vier 

la  lu-mie-re 

le  ra-dio 

les  sou-liers 

la  ser-viet-te 

le  tail-leur 

le  vio-let 

la  vian-de 

le  trian-gle 

hier 

le  ra-dia-teur 

mieux 

der-nier 

der-rie-re 

la  feuille 

es-sa-yer 

fian-c§ 

la  vieil-le 

pa-yer 

ma-ri6 

le  meil-leur 

ba-la-yer 

^-tu-dier 

la  fil-le 

le  cra-yon 

riant 

la  cuil-le-re 

la  fra-yeur 

rien 

I'o-reil-le 

les  yeux 

sp^-cial 

le  bil-let 

le  yacht 

le  tra-vail 

le  ba-tall-lon 

la  cor-beil-le 

le  so-leil 

la  vo-lail-le 

la  ba-tail-le 

I'oeil 

le  sil-lon 

la  vell-le 

le  faii-teuil 

le  cail-lou 

le  pa-pil-lon 

r^-cu-reuil 

s'ha-bil-ler 

le  Bastil  le 

le  con-seil 

bril-ler 

la  fa-mil-le 

le  por-tail 

gen-til-le 

r6-veil-ler 

le  som-meii 

mer-veii-ieux 

e-\  eu-ie 

vieil 

grii-ier 

con-seil-ler 

o+i 

o+y         Phonetic  symbol 

( wa ) 

moi 

le  mois 

au  re- voir 

noir 

la  croix 

croi-re 

voir 

le  bois 

a  droi-te 

boi-re 

droit 

ma-de-moi-sel-le 

soi-gner 

froid 

pour-quoi 

s'as-seoir 

e-troit 

le  pois-son 

a-voir 

I'oi-seau 

le  pois 

a-per-ce-voir 

I'oie 

la  moi-ti6 

voi-ci 

le  mo-yen 

jou-er 

voi-la 

le  ci-to-yen 

la  mou-et-te 

le  ma-ria-ge 

le  fo-yer 

lou-er 

le  roi 

le  no-yer 

rouest 

la  boi-te 

le  ro-yaii-me 

le  jou-et 

I'e-toi-le 

le  vo-ya-ge 

GUi 

la  poi-tri-ne 

le  vo-ya-geiir 

louis 

le  poi-gnet 

la  vo-yel-le 

le  mi -roil 

le  doigt 

vo-yez 

le  ti-roir 

le  toit 

a-bo-yer 

la  toi-Iet-te 

le  trot-toir 

vo-ya-ger 

le  mou-choir 

le  soir 

en-vo-yer 

la  voi-tu-re 

la  soif 

em-plo-yer 

rhis-toi-re 

la  sole 

net-to-yer 

la  joie 

le  champ 
le  che-val 
la  four-chet-te 
le  che-min 
la  va-che 
le  chou 
le  mar-ch4 


DOUBLE  CONSONANTS 
ch 

le  co-chon 
la  moii-che 
la  mous-ta-che 
le  plan-cher 
la  che-mi-n^e 
les  che-veiix 
le  ro-cher 


cher-cher 

blan-che 

chaiid 

proK-hain 

a-che-ter 

ar-ra-cher 

ca-cher 
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Double  Consonants 


ch 


le  cha-peau 
le  mou-choir 
le  chat 
le  chien 
I'ap-pro-che 
la  bou-che 


le  tor-chon 
la  che-mi-se 
le  char-bon 
la  cham-bre 
se-che 
ri-che 


cou-cher 

s'6-chap-per 

fa-cheux 

frai-che 

gau-che 

mar-cher 


le  pei-gne 
le  pei-gnoi-re 
le  lor-gnon 
la  mon-ta-gne 
I'a-gneau 
la  cam-pa-gne 
roi-gnon 
I'i-gno-ran-ce 
la  li-gne 

la  si-gni-fi-ca-tion 
la  com-pa-gnie 


gn 

le  com-pa-gnon 

la  com-pa-gne 

le  si-gne 

la  mi-gno-net-te 

le  poi-gnet 

la  si-gna-tu-re 

ac-com-pa-gner 

sou-li-gner 

soi-gner 

es-pa-gnol 

Es-pa-gne 


Al-le-ma-gne 

A-vi-gnon 

pei-gner 

en-sei-gner 

ga-gner 

bai-gner 

^-loi-gn^ 

ma-gni-fi-que 

i-gno-rant 

la  poi-gn^e 


ge       gi  j 


es  gens 

gen-til-le 

cou-ra-geux 

e  bou-lan-ger 

man-ger 

rou-ge 

a  nei-ge 

bou-ger 

cor-ri-ger 

e  gi-let 

ar-ran-ger 

chan-ger 

'age 

dan-ger-reux 

di-ri-ger 

'au-ber-ge 

gen-til 

lar-ge 

e  ber-ger 

o-bli-ger 

plon-ger 

e  col-16-ge 

en-cou-ra-ger 

pro-t^-ger 

e  col-le-gue 

sa-ge 

r^-ta-ge 

e  ge-n6-ral 

I'i-ma-ge 

le  ga-ra-ge 

e  ju-ge 

le  plu-ma-ge 

le  vil-la-ge 

a  pa-ge 

le  cor-sa-ge 

le  dom-ma-ge 

e  pas-sa-ge 

le  ma-ria-ge 

le  mu-gis-se-ment 

e  fro-ma-ge 

nau-fra-g6 

le-ge-re 

e  pi-geon 

in-ter-ro-ger 

6-trah-ge 

e  su-jet 

juil-let 

Jac-ques 

ie  pro-jet 

jan-vier 

Jean 

a  ma-jo-ri-t6 

d^-ja 

tou-jours 

e  jeu 

a-jou-ter 

con-ju-rer 

a  jam-be 

ja-mais 

in-jus-te 

e  d^-jeu-ner 

jeu-di 

jou-er 

e  jar-din 

jus-te-ment 

je 

e  jour 

joindre 

re-join-dre 

e  jour-nal 

la  joie 

la  jour-n^e 

i'ob-jet 

le  jou-jou 

la  ma-jes-t6 

ca  CO  cu  que 

ma-gni-fi-que  tout  a  coup  cro-yant 

ex-pli-quer  le  c6-t^  le  coin 

que  le  cou-sin  la  cou-si-ne 

qui  le  corps  le  cou-teau 

quoi  I'en-cre  Far-ti-cle 

in-di-quer  le  doc-teur  le  di-rec-teur 

man-quer  I'oc-ca-sion  I'em-bar-ca-tion 

la  mar-que  cu-rieu-se  sec 
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ca  CO 


cu        que  (Continued) 


qua-ran-te  la  lec-tu-re  le  lac 

qua-tre  le  cer-cle  la  ca-ge 

quel  cha-cun  cou-vert 

pour-quoi  cul-ti-ver  court 

pho-n6-ti-que  le  cuil-ler  cou-rir 

quel-que-fois  con-tent  de  quel-lo  cou-leur 

re-mar-quer  le  de-bar-ca-de-re  par  coeur 


ga         go         gu         g    +  consonant 

gar-der  gue-re  le  dia-lo-gue 

gau-che  dis-tin-giier  fa-ti-guer 

re-gar-der  lon-giie-ment  le  mo-no-lo-gue 

le  gar-con  la  fa-ti-gue  I'ai-suil-le 

le  gant  gros  la  sla-ce 

le  ci-ga-le  la  re-gle  la  lan-j^ue 

la  ga-re  An-gle-ter-re  r6-gu-lier 

in-di-go  le  le-gu-me  la  gor-ge 

la  gom-me  gou-ter  la  g6-o-gra-phie 


ce       ci       q  ss 

la  dif-fe-ren-ce 

I'ar-con 

bais-ser 

I'e-di-fi-ce 

le  gar-Qon 

ra-nias-ser 

dou-ce 

la  le-con 

la  prin-ces-sp 

gla-ce 

la  fa-gon 

la  mai-tres-sc 

i-ci 

nous  pla-cons 

la  tas-se 

ce-ci 

en  pla-cant 

glis-ser 

fa-ci-le 

a-per-gu 

lais-ser 

dif-fi-ci-le 

ber-cant 

n^-ces-sai-re 

la  bi-cy-clet-te 

fran-gals 

as-sis 

ce-pen-dant 

fran-cai-se 

as-si-se 

mer-ci 

ca 

bas-se 

I'o-ce-an 

nous  pro-non-^ons 

cas-ser 

prin-ci-pal 

pro-non-gant 

gros-se 

intervocalic  s  z       Phonetic  symbol  z 

la  mai-son  le  des-sert  le  d^-sert 

la  ce-ri-se  le  pois-son  le  poi-son 

la  bri-se  rus-se  la  ru-se 

la  pay-san  bais-ser  bai-ser 

la  chai-se  la  rai-son  dou-ze 

la  ro-se  a-mu-sant  bi-zar-re 

le  be-soin  fai-sant  le  bron-ze 

la  liai-son  mau-vai-se  la  do«-zai-ne 

le  plai-sir  as-si-se  deu-zie-rae 

le  cous-sin  le  cou-sin 


With  verb 

Nous^avons  des^amis. 

Vous^etes^heureux. 

A-t-il? 

Vous^avez^un  livre. 
Les^^leves  sont^aussi  dans, 
Henri  est^un  petit^enfant. 
lis  sont^intelligents. 


LIAISON 

and  subject,  object  and  pronoun 

Nous^avons  sept_ans. 
Il^a  un^oisean. 
Voit-elle  un^arbre? 
Vous^etes^assis. 
_^un  coin.  Il^est^assis. 

Vous  n'etes  pas^assis. 
C'est^un^oiseau. 
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Adverb  and  adjective  or  adverb 
lis   sont   tres^intelligents.  H   n'a  pas^aide. 

II  n'est   pas^ici.  II   n'a   pas^assez   de  pain. 

Cast  trop^incommode. 


dans  un^coin 
apres^avoir  lu 
en^achetant 
sous,  .un,  arbre 


cet^enfant 

ce  petit^enfant 


tot^ou^tard 
tout^a  coup 
de  moins.  .en  moins 


Preposition  and  object 

sans^^ouvrir  les^yeux 

chez^eux 

chez^elle 

apres^elles 

Adjective  and  noun  or  article 

des^arbres,    des^amis,   des^oiseaux,  etc. 
huit  .Aleves 


Expressions 

de  temps^en  temps 
plus^en  plus 
tout,  A  I'heure 


quand  il 


ils  sont 
dix-sept 
soixante-dix 
mes,  .eleves 


neuf,  heures 


quand  elle 


D  >  T 
un  grand, 

S  >  Z 

dix-neuf 
ils^ont 
dix,_,huit 
soixante-dix,^huit 

P  >  V 
dix,  neuf  .ans 


pas^a  pas 

puis,_,encore 

un  moment_,apres 


,homme  un  grand^arbre 


trois^heures 
dix,  .heures 


dix,  neuvieme 


negatif 

positif 

act  if 

vif 

sauf 

veuf 

possessif 
respectif 


negative 

positive 

active 

Vive 

sauve 

veuve 

possessive 

respective 


VOCABULARY 


High  Seven — Unit  One 
L'ecole  et  la  salle  de  classe: 


I'^cole  (f) 

la  salle 

le  bureau 

le  corridor 

le  vestibule 

I'escalier  (m) 

le  plancher 

le  plafond 

le  mur 

la  fenetre 

la  porte 

le  maitre 

la  maitresse 

I'^leve  (m.  or  f.) 


Les  couleurs; 

rouge 
jaune 


bleu  (e) 
vert  (e) 


e  pupitre 
a  plume 
e  crayon 
'encre  (f) 
'encrier  (m) 
e  papier 
e  cahier 

e  papier  buvard 
e  livre 
a  gomme 
a  regie 

e  dictionnaire 

a  corbeille  a  papier 

a  table 


noir  (e) 
brun  (e) 


la  chaise 
la  bibliotheque 
le  tableau  noir 
la  craie 
la  carte 
le  tableau 
le  calendrier 
la  pendule 
le  t^l^phone 
le  drapeau 
la  boite 
la  cloche 
le  timbre 
la  sonnette 


blanc 
(blanche) 
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Unit  Two 


Les  parties  du  corp3  hiimain 


la  tete 
la  figure 
la  bouche 
la  dent 
I'oreille  (f) 


I'oeil  (m) 
le  nez 
les  cheveux 
le  coil 
le  bras 


la  main 
le  floiRt 
la  jam  be 
le  pied 
le  menton 


Adjectifs: 


grand 

petit 

ouvert 

ferme 

present 


facile 
difficile 
joli 
laid 

assis 


absent 

court 

long 


Propositions: 
dans 


snr 


devant 


dorrirre 


Idiotismes: 

Bon  jour 
Bonsoir 

Soyez  le  bienvenu 

Comment  allez-vous? 

Je  vais  bien,  merci,  et  vous? 

Au  revoir;  adieu 

Comment  vous  appelez-vous? 

Je  m'appelle   

S'il  vous  plait 

Veuillez  (with  the  infinitive) 
Avec  plaisir 


Monsieur 
Madame 
Mademoiselle 
Joyeux  Nod  I 
Bonne  annuel 


Merci 

II  n'y  a  pas  de  quoi 

Pardonnez-moi 

Pardon 


Voulez-vous? 


Qu'est-ce  que  rela  vent  dire 


Les  Vetements: 

le  bas 

le  Soulier 

le  gant 

le  manteau 

le  pantalon 

La  Famille: 

les  parents 
le  pere 
la  mere 

I'enfant  (m.  and  f.) 

le  fils 

le  fille 

le  frere 

la  soeur 

rami 


Unit  Throo 

le  chapeau 

I'habillement  comi)let 

I'habit 

le  mouchoir 

le  gilet 


le  mari 
la  femme 
le  grand-pore 
la  grand'mere 
le  petit-fils 
la  petite-fille 
I'oncle 
la  tante 
I'amie 


la  robe 

la  cravato 

la  veste 

la  chemi.^o 

la  blouse 


le  neveu 
la  nbVe 
le  r 
la  . 

I'homrae 

la  r-  • 
le  K 
la  fille 


Verbes: 


parler 
Otudier 
entrer 
chercher 


trouver 
travailler 
arriver 
donner 


aller 
avoir 
dtre 
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Dans  la  classe: 


le  livre 

la  page 

le  paragraphe 

la  ligne 

le  mot 

la  lettre 

I'alphabet  (m) 

la  voyelle 

la  consonne 

la  grammaire 


La  Maison: 
la  salle 
le  salon 

la  salle  a  manger 
la  salle  de  bains 
la  cuisine 
I'armoire  (f) 


la  lecon 
I'exercise  (m) 
le  theme 
I'histoire  (f) 
la  question 
la  reponse 
la  lecture 
I'ecriture 
la  musique 


Unit  Four 

la  chambre  a  coucher 
les  appartements 
la  maison 
la  piece 
le  vestibule 
les  meubles 


Les  divisions  geographiques  et  politiques; 


le  pays 
I'^tat  (m) 
le  departement 
la  ville 
la  capital 
le  boulevard 


Propositions: 
a 
de 

Adjectifs: 
bon 

mauvais 

Verbes: 

enseigner 
manger 


le  village 
la  campagne 
la  rue 
I'avenue  (f) 
la  place 


avant 
apres 

riche 
pauvre 

Ocouter 
aimer 


la  langue 
le  fran^ais 
I'anglais 
I'allemand 
I'espagnol 
I'italien 
le  latin 

les  mathOmatiques 
les  sciences  naturelles 


la  cour 
I'arbre  (m) 
la  fleur 
le  jardin 
le  tapis 
le  piano 


la  route 
le  nord 
le  sud 
I'est  (m) 
I'ouest  (m) 


pres  de 
loin  de 


droit 

gauche 

demeurer 


Avoir: 


Low  Eight — Unit  Two 


Qu'est-ce  que  vous  avez? 

Qu'avez-vous? 

J'ai  chaud. 

J'ai  froid. 

J'ai  sommeil. 


Ordres: 

lisez 

Ocrivez 

Otudiez 

ouvrez 

fermez 

corrigez 

Le  temps: 

Tan  (m) 
I'annee  (f) 
la  saison 

les  noms  des  saisons 
le  mois 

les  noms  des  mois 
la  semaine 
le  jour 

les  noms  des  jours 


J'ai  faim. 
J'ai  soif. 

J'ai  mal  a  la  tete. 
J'ai  mal  aux  dents. 
J'ai  peur. 


levez-vous 

asseyez-vous 

commencez 

continuez 

rOpOtez 


hier 

aujourd'hui 
demain 
la  date 
le  matin 
midi  (m) 
I'apres-midi 
le  soir 


dites 

donnez 

faites 

mettez 

rOpondez 


minuit  (m) 
I'heure  (f) 
la  minute 
le  jour  de  fete 
les  vacances(f) 
le  Noel 

la  (fete  de)  Noel 
le  jour  de  I'an 


Au  revoir 

Que  veut  dire? 

Qu'est-ce  que  cela  veut  dire? 

Comment  dit-on? 

Comment  ^pelle  -t-on? 

Comment  prononce-t-on? 

Comment  6crit-on? 

Y  a-t-il  des  questions,  des  f antes? 

Faites  attention. 

Avez-vous  quelque  chose  a  faire,  corriger? 
Quelle  est  la  le^on  pour  aujourd'hui? 
C'est  assez;  asseyez-vous. 
Ouvrez  vos  livres 
Allez  au  tableau. 

Prenez  la  lecon  prochaine  pour  demain. 
Lisez  la  lecon  de  lecture  a  haute  voix. 
Arretez  un  instant. 
Traduisez-le  en  anglais. 


La  Nature: 

le  ciel 
le  soleil 
la  lune 
I'etoile  (f) 
la  terre 
la  bale 

Les  Comestibles: 

la  viande 
le  pain 
le  beurre 
le  sel 
le  poivre 

Les  repas: 

le  petit  dejeuner 

Adjectifs: 

neuf 
nouveau 
jeune 
vieux 

large 

§troit 
m^chant 


Unit  Three 

la  montagne 
le  fleuve 
la  riviere 
I'ocean  (m) 
la  mer 


le  legume 
le  fruit 
le  fromage 
I'eau  (f) 
le  lait 


le  dejeuner 


chaud 

froid 

diligent 

paresseux 

heureux 

malheureux 


le  diner 


la  pluie 
le  brouillard 
la  nelge 
I'air  (m) 
le  mont 


le  caf6 

le  th^ 

le  chocolat 


le  Soulier 


malade 

beau 

haut 

bas 

fort 

faible 


Quelle  heure  est-il? 

A  quelle  heure   ? 

Les  expressions  de  temps. 


High  Eight — Unit  One 

Le  temps: 

II  fait  beau  (temps).  II  fait  du  vent. 

II  fait  mauvais  (temps).  II  fait  du  brouillard. 

II  fait  chaud.  II  fait  du  soleil. 

II  fait  froid.  II  pleut. 


Les  animaux: 

le  cheval 
le  chien 


le  chat 
la  vache 


I'ane  (m) 
I'oiseau  (m) 
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Les  mat^riaux: 


le  bois 

I'argent 

(m) 

le 

verre 

I'or  (m) 

le  fer 

Adverbes: 

oui 

pen 

alors 

souvent 

non 

aussi 

vite 

quelquefois 

ne  . ,  .pas 

tres 

lentement 

jamais 

mal 

trop 

pres 

ou 

bien 

d6ja 

loin 

quand 

tot 

encore 

assez 

pourquoi 

de  bonne  heure 

ici 

plus 

moins 

tard 

la 

toujours 

d'abord 

beaiicoiip 

malntenant 

debout 

bientot 

comment 

combien 

—unit  ±wo 

Les  dates: 

Les  Conjonctions: 

et  on 

parce  que 

quand 

mais  que 

si 

est-ce  que 

avoir  raison 

qu'est-ce  que 

avoir  tort 

qu'est-ce  que  c'est 

avoir  besoin  de 

Qu'est-ce  que  c'est 

que  ceci? 

avoir  I'intention 

de 

•  •  • 

n'est-ce  pas 

voila 

tout  de  suite 

voici 

tout  a  coup 

il  y  a 

tout  le  monde 

Qu'y  a-t-il? 

il  y  a  deux  jours 

venir  de    (avec  I'infinitif) 

chez  moi,  etc. 

a  la  maison 

a  voix  basse 

a  haute  voix 

faites  attention 


Verbes: 

partir 

vouloir 

mettre 


sortir 

pouvoir 

boire 


falre 

dire 

savoir 


Propositions: 
en 
Chez 
jusqu'a 


sous 
pour 
entre 


avec 

par 

sans 


pendant 


Adjectifs: 
a. 


Low  Nine — Unit  Two 


les  adjectifs  determinatifs 

1.  les  nombres  cardinaux   (a  500) 

2.  les  nombres  ordinaux 
prochain  et  dernier 

3.  les  adjectifs  d6monstratifs 

4.  les  adjectifs  possessifs 
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5.  les  adjectifs  indefinis 

quelqiie  (s)  tout  tous 

autre  (s)  toute  (s) 

aucun  (e)  plusieurs 

6.  Les  adjectifs  interrogatifs 

quel    ( s ) 
quelle  (s) 

Pronoms: 

a.  Les  formes  nominatives  des  pronoms  personnels, 

b.  Pronoms  interrogatifs 

qui         que,      qu'est-ce  que  qu'est-ce  qui,  quoi 

c-    Pronoms  indefinis 

quelque  chose  rien 
on 

d.    Pronoms  relatifs 
qui  que 


THE  INTERRELATION  OF  THE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

High  Seven — Unit  T-vvo 

Position  of  Adjectives: 

French:    la  porte  blanche  La  grande  porte 

Italian:    la  porte  bianca  la  porta  grande 

Portuguese:    a  porta  branca  a  porta  grande 

Spanish:    la  puerta  bianca  la  puerta  grande 


Unit  Three 

Cardinal  numbers: 


Latin 

Italian 

French 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

unus 

uno 

un 

um 

uno 

duo 

due 

deux 

dels 

dos 

tres 

tre 

trois 

tres 

tres 

quattuor 

quattro 

quatre 

quatro 

cuatro 

quinque 

cinque 

cinq 

cinco 

cinro 

sex 

sei 

six 

seis 

septem 

sette 

sept 

sete 

octo 

otto 

huit 

oito 

ocho 

novem 

nove 

neuf 

nove 

nueve 

decern 

dieci 

dix 

dez 

diez 

undecim 

undici 

onze 

onze 

onre 

duodecim 

dodici 

douze 

doze 

doce 

tredecim 

tredici 

treize 

treze 

trece 

quattuordecim 

quattordici 

quatorze 

catorze 

,  -  •    -  o 

quindecim 

quindici 

quinze 

quinze 

fiiez  y 

sedecim 

sedici 

seize 

dezasseis 

septendecim 

diciassette 

dix-sept 

dezassete 

die/  y 

slete 

duodeviginti 

diciotto 

dix-huit 

dez6ito 

dip  7.  y 

oi  ho 

undeviginti 

diciannove 

dix-neuf 

dezanove 

diez  y 

nueve 

viginti 

venti 

vingt 

vinte 

veinte 

Low  Eight — Unit  Two 

Position  of  the  object  pronouns: 

French:    II  me  voit.  II  ne  me  volt  pas. 

Italian:     Egli  mi  vede.  Egli  non  mi  vede. 

Portuguese:  Ele  ve-me.  £le  nao  me  ve. 

Spanish:    £1  me  ve.  £1  no  me  ve. 
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Days  of  the  week: 

Latin 
dominicus 
lunae  dies 
martis  dies 
mercurii  dies 
jovis  dies 
veneris  dies 
sabbata 


Italian 

domenica 

lunedi 

martedi 

mercoledi 

giovedi 

venerdi 

sabato 


Unit  Three 

French 

dimanche 

lundi 

mardi 

mercredi 

jeudi 

vendredi 

samedi 


Portuguese 
domingo 
a  segunda-feira 
a  terQa-feira 
a  quarta-feira 
a  quinta-feira 
a  sexta-feira 
sabado 


Spanish 

domingo 

lunes 

martes 

mi^rcoles 

jueves 

viernes 

sabado 


Months  of  the  year: 


Januarius 

gennaio 

jenvier 

Janeiro 

enero 

Pebruarius 

febbraio 

fevrier 

fevereiro 

febrero 

Martins 

marzo 

mars 

mar^o 

marzo 

Aprilis 

aprile 

avril 

abril 

abril 

Maius 

maggio 

mai 

maio 

mayo 

lunius 

guigno 

juin 

junho 

junio 

lulius 

luglio 

juillet 

julho 

julio 

Augustus 

agosto 

aout 

agosto 

agosto 

September 

settembre 

septembre 

setembro 

septiembre 

October 

ottobre 

octobre 

outobro 

octubre 

November 

novembre 

novembre 

novembro 

noviembre 

December 

decembre 

decembre 

dezembro 

diciembre 

High  Eight — ^Unit  Two 

Formation  of  adverbs: 

Adjective,  feminine  singular 

French :  g^n^reuse 

loyale 

Italian  generosa 

leale 

Portuguese  generosa 

leal 

Spanish  generosa 

leal 


Adverb 

g^n^reusement 

loyalement 

generosamente 

lealmente 

generosamente 

lealmente 

generosamente 

lealmente 


FRENCH  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  GRAMMAR  MATERIAL  FOR  LOW  NINE  AND  HIGH  NINE 

LOW  NINE 

Nouns — Gender  and  number.  (Regular  formation  of  plurals.) 

Articles — Forms  and  uses  of  the  definite  and  indefinite  articles. 
Contraction  of  definite  articles  with  "do"  and  "a." 

Adjectives — Forms  (regular  feminine  and  regular  plural)  and  position  of  limiting 
and  descriptive  adjectives. 

Verbs — (Present  as  three  regular  conjugations.) 

Master  the  present  tense  of  regular  verbs  and  of  certain  irregular  verbs. 
(See  vocabulary  list.) 

Develop  a  passive  acquaintance  with  the  imperfect  and  the  past  indefinite 
(with  "avoir")  of  regular  verbs. 

Master  the  formation  of  the  negative  "ne-pas." 

Master  the  formation  of  the  interrogative,  both  with  and  without  "est-ce 
que." 

Personal  Pronouns — Nominative  case  forms;  reflexive  object  forms;  3rd  person, 
singular  and  plural,  of  the  direct  object. 

Possessive  Adjectives. 

Demonstrative  Adjectives. 
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Interrogative  Adjectives  and  common  interrogative  Pronouns. 
Common  Relative  Pronouns  ("qui"  and  "que"). 
Use  of  pronoun  "on." 

Common  Prepositions  (see  vocabulary)  and  their  uses. 
Expression  of  possession  with  "de." 
Use  of  "de"  in  the  partitive  construction 

Cardinal  numbers  "1"  to  "500." 
Expressions  for  time  of  day. 
Expressions  for  dates. 

HIGH  NINE 

Nouns — Irregular  plurals. 

Adjectives — Irregular  feminines  and  plurals. 
Regular  and  irregular  comparison. 

Adverbs — Formation  from  adjectives. 
Regular  and  irregular  comparison. 

Verbs — Principal  parts  and  derivation  of  tenses. 

Master  the  Imperfect,  Past  Definite,  Past  Indefinite  (with  "avoir"  and 
"etre"),  Future,  Conditional  and  Imperative  forms  of  regular  verbs,  reflexive 
verbs,  orthographic  changing  verbs  and  the  following  irregular  verbs: 

etre  vouloir  apprendre 

avoir  pouvoir  comprendre 

lire  aller  mettre 

ecrire  venir  dire 

Rules  for  agreement  of  past  participles. 
Uses  of  the  different  tenses  studied. 

Negatives — With  "jamais,"  "point,"  "rien,"  "personne."  "plus." 

Personal  Pronouns — All  direct  object  forms. 
All  indirect  object  forms. 

Their  use  in  sentences  containing  only  one  pronoun  object. 
Meaning  and  use  of  "y"  and  "en." 
Disjunctive  object  forms  and  their  uses. 

Possessive  Pronouns. 

Demonstrative  Pronouns— All  forms  and  their  uses. 

Numerals — Complete  cardinal  and  ordinal  numerals. 
Use  of  numerals  in  titles. 
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MINIMUM  VOCABULARY 


FOR  LOW  NINE  AND  HIGH  NINE. 


I.  L'6cole  et  la  salle  de  classe: 


l'4cole(f) 
la  salle 
le  bureau 
le  corridor 
le  vestibule 
I'escalier  (m) 
le  plancher 
le  plafond 
le  mur 
la  fenetre 
la  porte 
le  maitre 
la  maitresse 


II.  Dans  la  classe: 

le  livre 

la  page 

le  paragraphe 

la  ligne 

le  mot 

la  lettre 

I'alphabet  (m) 

la  voyelle 

la  consonne 

III.  Les  couleurs: 

rouge 
jaune 


r^leve  (m  and  f) 

le  pupitre 

la  plume 

le  crayon 

I'encre  (f) 

I'encrier  (m) 

le  papier 

le  cahier 

le  papier  buvard 

la  gomme 

le  livre 

la  regie 

le  dictionnaire 

la  corbeille  a  papier 


la  IcQon 
I'exercice  (m) 
le  theme 
I'histoire  (f) 
la  question 
la  r^ponse 
la  lecture 
I'ecriture  (f) 
la  musique 


bleu  (e) 
vert(e) 


noir  (e) 
brun  (e) 


IV.  Le  temps: 

I'an  (m) 
L'annee  (f) 
la  saison 

( les  noms  des  saisons ) 
le  mois 

(Les  noms  des  mois) 
la  semains 
le  jour 

(les  noms  des  jours) 

V.  La  nature: 

le  ciel 
le  soleil 
la  lune 
I'^toile  (f) 
la  torre 
le  mont 


hier 

aujourd'hui 
demain 
la  date 
le  matin 
midi  (m) 
I'apres-midi 
le  soir 
la  nuit 


la  montagne 
le  fleuve 
la  riviere 
I'ocean  (m) 
la  mer 
la  baie 


VI.  Les  divisions  g^ographiques  et  politiques: 
le  pays  le  village 

I'^tat  la  campagne 

le  d^partement  la  rue 

la  ville  I'avenue  (f) 

la  capital  la  place 

le  boulevard 


la  table 

la  chaise 

la  bibliotheque 

le  tableau  noir 

la  craie 

la  carte 

le  tableau 

le  calendrier 

la  pendule 

le  drapeau 

le  t^l^phone 

la  boite 

la  cloche 

le  timbre 

la  sonnette 


la  langue 

le  franqais 

I'anglais 

I'allemand 

I'espagnol 

I'italien 

le  latin 

les  math^matiques 
les  sciences  naturelles 
la  grammaire 


blanc 
(blanche) 


minuit  (m) 

rheure(f) 

la  minute 

le  jour  de  fete 

les  vacances  (f) 

le  Noel,  la  (fete  de)  Noel 

le  jour  de  I'an 


la  pluie 
le  brouillard 
la  neige 
I'air  (m) 


la  route 
le  nord 
le  sud 
I'est  (m) 
I'ouest  (m) 
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VII.  La  maison: 

la  salle 
le  salon 

la  salle  a  manger 

VIII.  La  famine: 

les  parents 
le  pere 
la  mere 

I'enfant  (m  and  f) 
le  fils 
la  fllle 
le  frere 
la  soeur 


la  cuisine 

la  chambre  a  coucher 
la  cour 


le  mari 

la  fern  me 

le  grand-pere 

la  grand  "mere 

le  petit-fils 

la  petite-fllle 
I'oncle 

la  tante 


IX.  Les  parties  du  corps  hiimain: 


la  tete 
la  figure 
la  bouche 
la  dent 
roreille  (f) 

X.  Les  vetements: 

le  chapeaii 
la  robe 

rhablllement  complet 
le  costume 

XI.  Les  repas: 

le  petit  dejeuner 

XII.  Les  comestibles: 

la  viande 
le  pain 
le  beurre 
le  sel 
le  poivre 

XIII.  Les  animaux: 

le  cheval 
le  chien 

XIV.  Les  materiaux: 

le  bois 
I'or  (m) 


I'oeil  (m) 
le  nez 
1^  cheveux 
le  con 
le  bras 


le  mantean 
I'hablt  (m) 
le  pantalon 
le  gilet 


le  dejeuner 


le  legume 
le  fruit 
le  fromage 
reau  (f) 
le  lait 


le  chat 
la  vache 


I'argent  (m) 
le  fer 


XV.  Adjectifs: 

a.    les  adjectifs  determinatifs 

1,  les  nombres  cardinaux  (a 

2,  les  nombres  ordinaux, 
prochain  et  dernier 

3,  les  adjectifs  demonstratifs 
les  adjectifs  possessifs 


iOO) 


4. 
•5. 


6. 


les  adjectifs  indefinis 

quelque  is)  tout  tons 

autre      (s)  toute  (s) 

aucun  (e) 
plusieurs 

les  adjectifs  interrogatifs 
quel  (s) 
quelle  (s) 


le  diner 


le  jardin 
I'arbre  ( m ) 
la  fleur 


le  neveii 
la  niece 
]e  cousin 
la  cousine 
rhomnie  (m) 
la  fenime 
le  ganon 
la  fille 


la  main 

le  (loigt 

la  janibe 

le  pied 


le  Soulier 
le  mouchoir 
le  gant 
la  blouse 


le  sou|>er 


le  caf6 

le  th4 

le  chocolat 


Lane  (m) 
I'oiseau  (lu 


le  venre 
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b.   Adjectifs  qualificatifs 

(avec  les  formes  f^minines  et  le  pluriel) 


grand 

petit 

long 

court 

neuf 

nouveau 

jeune 

vieux 

large 

^troit 

bon 

mauvais 
m^chant 

XVI.  Propositions: 

k  sur 

de  sous 

dans  avec 

en  sans 

XVII.  Verbes: 
parler 
Otudier 
entrer 
enseigner 
manger 
chercher 
trouver 
travailler 
arriver 
donner 

Ordres : 

llsez 

Ocrivez 

Otudiez 

ouvrez 

fermez 

XVIII.  Adverbes: 
oui 

non 

ne  -  -  pas 
mal 
bien 
tot 

de  bonne  heure 
tard 

beaucoup 


malade 

froid 

chaud 

beau 

joli 

laid 

riche 

pauvre 

diligent 

paresseux 

heureux 

malheureux 

droit 


devant 
derriere 
avant 
apres 


Ocouter 

aimer 

demeurer 

apprendre 

comprendre 

Ocrire 

lire 

etre 

avoir 

connaitre 


levez-vous 

asseyez-vous 
commencez 
continuez 
r6p6tez 


gauche 

haut 

bas 

absent 

present 

fort 

faible 

facile 

difficile 

ouvert 

ferm6 

assis 


Chez 
pres  de 
loin  de 
pour 


a 


jusqu 
entre 
par 

pendant 


peu 

aussi 

tres 

trop 

dOja 

encore 

ici 

la 

maintenant 


alors 
vite 

lentement 

pres 

loin 

assez 

plus 

moins 

toujours 


aller 

partir 

sortir 

faire 

vouloir 

pouvoir 

dire 

mettre 

boire 

savoir 


dites 

donnez 

faites 

mettez 

rOpondez 

corrigez 

souvent 
quelquefois 
jamais 
ou 

quand 

pourquoi 

comment 

combien 

d'abord 


bientot 


XXIX.  Conjonctions: 

et  ou  parce  que  quand 

mais  que  si 

XX.  Pronoms: 

1.  Les  formes  nominatives  des  pronoms  personnels. 

2.  Pronoms  interrogatifs 

qui  que,  qu'est-ce    que  qu'est-ce    qui  quoi 

3.  Pronoms  indOfinis 

quelque  chose  rien 
on 

4.  Pronoms  rOlatifs       -       qui,  que 
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IDIOTISMES 


I.  Bonjour 
Bonsoir 

Soyez  le  bienvenu 
Comment  allez-vous? 
Je  vais  bien,  merci,  et  vous? 
au  revoir;  adieu 
Comment  vous  appelez-vous? 

II.  s'il  vous  plait 

veuillez  (avec  I'infinitif) 
avec  plaisir 

III.  Quelle  heure  est-il? 
A  quelle  heure  ? 

(Les  expressions  de  temps) 

IV.  Dates 

V.  Le  temps, 

II  fait  beau  (temps) 
II  fait  mauvais  (temps) 
II  fait  chaud 
II  fait  froid 

VI.  Qu'est-ce  que  vous  avez? 
Qu'avez-vous? 
J'ai  chaud, 
J'ai  froid. 
J'ai  sommeil. 

VII,  est-ce  que 
qu'est-ce  que 
qu'est-ce  que  e'est 
Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  ceci? 
n'est-ce  pas 

voila 

voici 

il  y  a 

Qu'y  a-t-il? 

il  y  deux  jours 

venir  de  (avec  I'infinitif) 

Chez  moi  etc. 
a  la  maison 

a  voix  basse 
a  haute  voix 


Je  m'appelle 
Monsieur 
Madame 
Mademoiselle 
Joyoux  Noel! 
Bonne  ann6e! 

merci 

II  n'y  a  pas  de  quel 

Pardonnez-moi 

Pardon 


II  fait  du  vent 
II  fait  du  brouillard 
II  fait  du  soleil 
II  pleut. 

J'ai  faim. 
J'ai  soif. 

J'ai  mal  a  la  t#te. 
J'ai  mal  aux  dents. 
J'ai  peur. 

avoir  raison  (tort) 
avoir  besoin  de   


avoir  I'intention  de 

Quel  age  avez-vous? 
J'ai    ans. 

tout  de  suite 
tout  a  coup 
tout  le  monde 


faites  attention! 
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FOREWORD 


The  junior  high  school,  consisting  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  years,  occupies  a  position  between  the  elementary 
school  below  (when  it  stops  at  the  sixth  year),  and  the  hiph 
school  above.  In  the  elementary  school  all  pupils  take  the  same 
subjects,  while  in  the  high  school  many  subjects  are  offered  from 
among  which  the  students  make  their  choices  under  compett'nt 
guidance  of  parents  and  teachers.  The  growth  "In  the  number 
of  junior  high  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in  tho 
past  few  years  is  striking  evidence  of  the  approval  which  their 
work  has  gained. 

The  courses  of  study  for  the  San  Francisco  junior  hicrli 
schools  herewith  presented  have  been  in  process  of  development 
over  a  period  of  three  years.  During  the  school  year  iy-4--."». 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  then  State  Commissioner  of 
Secondary  Schools,  Mr.  A.  C.  Olney,  committees  of  junior  and 
senior  high  school  teachers  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  materials  and  organizing  them  into  courses  of  study. 
The  tentative  courses  which  were  the  outcomes  of  their  efforts 
were  put  in  operation  in  the  junior  high  schools  of  the  city,  for 
the  following  two  years. 

From  such  use  it  became  apparent  that  certain  revisions 
might  well  be  made.  This  work  was  then  undertaken,  under 
the  general  direction  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Walter  C.  Nolan, 
who  associated  with  him  Professors  John  Guy  Fowlkes  and  Giles 
Ruch  as  consultants.  Committees  of  teachers  again  aided  in 
work  of  revision.  The  result  of  these  manifold  labors  is  now 
forth  in  print  as  the  San  Francisco  junior  high  school  courses 
of  study. 

In  most  cases  the  courses  have  been  made  rather  complete 
in  outline  and  suggestion.  We  trust,  however,  that  this  plan 
will  not  conflict  either  with  the  needed  elasticity  in  program 
or  the  expression  of  the  teacher's  individuality.  Nor  do  we 
deem  this  production  to  be  the  final  word  in  the  junior  hich 
school  curriculum;  on  the  other  hand  we  anticipate  that  the 
junior  high  school  courses  will  undergo  continuous  revision  as 
experience  justifies. 

Finally,  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  sever.il 
committees  for  their  efficient  service,  and  to  the  many  teacl 
who  have  made  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  subject 
matter  and  organization  of  these  courses. 

J.  M.  GWINN, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Time  Allotments  by  Periods  of  Junior  High  School  Subjects 


7th  8th  9th 


English    5  5  5 

Social  Science   5  5  5 

Mathematics   4  4  0 

Assembly— Clubs    Ill 

Prevocational-Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science   3  3  3 

General  Science   2  2  2 

Music    2  2  0 

Drawing    2  0  0 

Physical  Education    2  2,2 

Electives   4  6  12 

Total   -   30  30  30 


Note:  General  Language — four  periods  required  in  Low  Seventh  Grade. 


Electives 

High  Seventh  Grade 

Spanish    4     Home-Making    4 

French   4     Mechanic  Arts   4 

English    4     Drawing    4 

Latin   4     Music   4 


Low  and  High  Eighth  Grade 


Spanish   3 

French    3 

English    3 

Latin    3 

Home-Making    3 


Mechanic  Arts   3 

Drawing    3 

Music    3 

Printing   3 

Typewriting    3 


Junior  Business  Training,  3  (High  Eighth  Grade  only). 


Low  and  High   Ninth  Grade 

The  above  electives  plus  Mathematics  4  periods  per  week 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  ability  to  read  with  ease  through  the  eye  and  ear  Is  the  .1 
objective  of  the  Junior  High  School  Modern  Language  Curricula.   In  ......  ii. 

before  undertaking  the  revision  of  the  Modern  Language  Curricula,  with 
power  to  read  as  the  central  aim,  the  committee  communicated  with  Pro- 
fessor Algernon  Coleman,  University  of  Chicago,  special  invrstigator  for  the 
Modern  Foreign  Language  Study,  and  Dr.  George  A.  Rice.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  charge  of  testing  in  Northern  California,  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  the  preliminary  findings  of  the  Study  justified  such  a  procedure. 

Professor  Coleman  and  Dr.  Rice  stated  that  the  various  report*?  • 
testing,  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Study,  indicated  that  >  r 
students  learn  only  a  small  amount  of  grammar  studied  during  the  first 
and  that  there  seems  to  be  little  correlation  between  the  amount  of  gr  • 
studied  and  the  ability  to  read.  From  these  tentative  finding.s  of  the  u 
Foreign  Language  Study  the  committee  felt  justified  in  laying  out  the  course, 
as  originally  planned. 

In  the  revision,  the  committee  has  considered  the  needs  of  two  classes 
of  students:  ^ 

1.  The  student  who  takes  the  language  as  a  short  unit  course. 

2.  The  student  who  plans  to  continue  the  study  of  the  language  In 

senior  high  school  or  college- 

As  group  one  comprises  the  majority,  special  attention  has  been  Riven 
to  this  group;  however,  the  student,  who  intends  to  continue  the  study 
the  language  has  not  been  neglected.  A  grammatical  foundation  Is  1.  . 
thereby  enabling  the  placing  of  emphasis  on  formal  grammar  in  the  later 

years  of  his  language  course. 

As  ability  to  read  is  the  central  objective  of  the  course.  •  n 
directed  to  this  problem  from  the  outset  without  a  great  deal  o:  ... 
attention  to  grammatical  form.  During  the  first  few  weeks  grami.  I 
forms  are  learned  as  vocabulary,  the  knowledge  is  passive.  All  grammaiit  al 
principles  are  developed  inductively  from  the  reading  material.  As  soon  as 
the  student  has  a  passive  knowledge  of  a  grammatical  principle,  the  aim  Is 
to  make  the  information  function  actively  by  affording  opportunities  for  its 
use  in  short,  original  sentences,  conversations,  memory  work,  songs,  com- 
posite compositions,  sight  reading,  etc.  The  functional  side  of  grammar  Is 
stressed;  grammar  is  not  taught  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  formal  side  of  the 
study  has  been  minimized. 

The  course  provides  opportunity  for  intensive  and  extensive  ro><V'-^ 
The  reading  material  should  be  sufficiently  varied  so  as  to  be  altra« 
the  interests  and  abilities  of  the  group.   It  is  not  neces.'^ary  that  ' 
class  read  the  same  selections.   It  is  suggested  that  the  material  ... 
interest  to  the  entire  group  be  studied  intensively.  Sight  reading  is  a  feature 
of  the  Modern  Language  Curricula.  It  is  begun  in  lU 

tinned  throughout  the  course.  The  student  of  superior  lii.-  . .  i 
be  encouraged  in  the  early  stages  of  his  language  study,  required  later,  lo 
read  more  extensively  along  the  line  of  interest.  It  is  • 
material  on  the  country,  its  industries,  and  history,  on  i 

customs  of  the  people,  whose  language  is  being  studied,  be  read  in  the  toret^n 

language. 

Throughout  the  course  a  close  correlation  is  m;.  . 
the  modern  language.  As  an  aid  to  reading,  special  >  .  •  '  - 

building  up  a  large  active  and  passive  vocabulary  in  the  modern  lai..;  . 
the  study  of  antonyms,  synonyms,  Latin  roots,  word  building  thf  • 
of  suffixes  and  prefixes,  cognates,  derivatives,  etc.  The  direct  a;  ; 
these  same  principles  is  made  to  English.  A  special  section  in  each  unii  ot 
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the  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  English  words,  which  have  come  in  from 
the  Latin,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  difference  in  idiom  and  grammatical  structure  of  English  and  the 
modern  language  is  stressed.  Attention  is  given  to  the  correction  of  common 
errors  in  English  while  studying  the  corresponding  grammatical  principles  in 
the  modern  language,  e  g.,  incorrect  use  of  double  negatives,  auxiliary  verbs, 
irregular  past  tenses  and  participles,  etc. 

This  course  correlates  with  the  Low  Seven  General  Language  Course,  by 
emphasizing  the  principle  that  language  is  not  accidental,  that  its  growth 
and  development  are  governed  by  linguistic  principles.  Some  material  on  the 
similarity  in  structure  and  idiom  of  the  Romance  Languages  is  included  in  the 
outline  and  also  in  the  Appendix,  This  aims  to  show  that  these  languages 
have  a  common  source  and  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  students  who  are 
interested  in  this  type  of  material. 

Opportunity  for  ear  training  has  not  been  neglected.  Dictation  continues 
throughout  the  course.  The  frequent  oral  reading  of  very  simple  material  by 
the  instructor  is  strongly  recommended.  This  may  take  the  place  of  some 
sight  reading.  The  class  should  be  tested  for  comprehension  of  the  story. 

The  committee  did  not  find  it  feasible,  at  the  present  time,  to  prepare 
separate  courses  for  the  groups  of  vS'rying  linguistic  ability.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  partly  overcome  this  serious  defect  in  the  course  by  a  complete 
outline  and  the  inclusion  of  varied  suggestions  and  devices  under  "Projects 
and  Exercises,"  thereby  aiming  to  appeal  to  the  abilities  and  interests  of  the 
different  groups.  The  more  difficult  phases  of  the  English  vocabulary  and 
derivative  work  and  the  material  showing  the  interrelation  of  the  Romance 
Languages  have  been  designed  for  the  student  of  superior  mental  ability.  The 
material  is  merely  suggestive  and  is  not  intended  to  restrict  the  instructor  in 
any  way. 

The  following  plan  for  articulation  between  the  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  has  been  worked  out  by  the  language  teachers  of  the  Junior  and  Senior 
High  Schools: 


Pupils  who  have  completed  in  the 
Junior  High  School 

High  Seven,  Low  Eight,  and  High  Eight 
or 

Low  Eight  and  High  Eight 

High  Seven  through  Low  Nine 
or 

Low  Eight  through  Low  Nine 


High  Seven  through  High  Nine 
or 

Low  Eight  through  High  Nine 

Low  Nine  and  High  Nine 
(Language  begun  in  Low  Nine) 


May  enter  the  Senior  High  School 


Second  term 


Third  term 


Fourth  term 


Third  term 


Students  who  begin  a  modern  language  in  the  Low  Nine  shall  follow  the 
Senior  High  School  Course  of  Study.  The  distribution  of  the  grammar  material 
and  the  minimum  vocabulary  for  the  Low  and  High  Nine  of  the  Senior  High 
School  is  included  here. 
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SPAN  I S  H 


GRADE  HIGH  SEVEN 

TEXTS: 

Dorado,  Carolina  Marcial:  Primeras  Lecciones  de  Espafiol,  1918.  OInn 
&  Co. 

Hills,  E.  C,  and  Cano,  John:  Cuentos  y  Leyendas,  1922,  I).  C.  Heath  &  Cn 
Luce,  Allena:  Canciones  Populares,  1921,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

1.      GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  The  acquisition  of  a  correct  pronunciation  and  the  ability  to  write 
Spanish  from  dictation. 

B.  The  power  to  read  Spanish,  with  special  emphasis  on  EnRlish  coRnatfrt 
from  the  same  Latin  roots  and  on  attaining  the  meaning  of  nrw  \v<>r(\n 
and  expressions  from  the  context. 

C.  The  mastery  of  a  specified  minimum  vocabulary  and  the  followinK 
grammatical  principles:  gender  and  pluralization  of  nouns,  forms  of 
the  article,  agreement  and  the  position  of  adjectives,  present  indica- 
tive of  the  regular  verbs  of  the  three  conjugations,  and  a  passive 
knowledge  of  the  present  perfect  tense,  present  indicative  of  the 
regular  verbs  "ir"  and  "tener,"  numbers  1-60. 

D.  The  ability  to  use  the  specified  vocabulary  in  simple  conversation  and 
the  application  of  the  above  grammatical  principles  in  simple  readinf? 
material  and  in  conversation. 

E.  Development  of  a  language  sense. 

F.  Some  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Spanish  speaking  countries. 

IL     GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Pronunciation  of  vowels;  vocabulary,  class  room  objects  and 
the  colors;  grammar,  gender  and  pluralization  of  nouns,  f 
of  the  definite  article,  expression  of  possession,  and  a  p. 
knowledge  of  the  present  indicative  of  the  three  conjupations  in 
the  first  and  third  persons  singular  and  plural:  r»  ■  '  •  '.  growth 
in  English  vocabulary  through  Latin  cognates:  i:  on:  con- 
versation; Spanish  geographical  names  in  California;  Spanish 
songs.  (Five  weeks.) 

Unit  Two — Pronunciation  of  diphthongs;  vocabulary,  salutations  and 
expressions  of  courtesy,  idioms  with  "tener";  grammar,  agree- 
ment of  nouns  and  adjectives,  position  of  adjectives,  forms  '  ' 
indefinite  article,  and  a  passive  knowledge  of  the  present  p* 
tense;  reading,  growth  in  English  vocabulary;  dictation;  con- 
versation; geography  of  Mexico  and  Central  America;  Spanish 
songs.  (Four  weeks.) 

Unit  Three — Pronunciation  of  consonants;  vocabulary,  numbers  1-20. 
animals,  articles  of  food  and  drink:  grammar,  prr 
of  the  verb  "ir,"  and  '  tener"  and  mastery  of  the  i  . 
tive  of  the  regular  verb  of  the  three  conjugations  In  the  first  and 
third  persons,  singular  and  plural;  reading,  growth  In  English 
vocabulary;  dictation;  conversation;  geography  of  South  Amer- 
ica; Spanish  songs.  (Five  weeks.) 

Unit  Four — Pronunciation  of  "C."  "G"  and  "Z":  vocabulary,  r  of 
geographical  divisions,  numbers  21-60.  specified  verbji.  a.i  s. 
adverbs  and  prepositions;  grammar,  use  of  "estar"  with  adverbial 
expressions  denoting  place,  third  person,  sine  '  -  •     -  i.  use 

of  ''ser"  with  a  few  adjectives,  third  person.  ural: 
reading,  growth  in  English  vocabulary;  dictation;  conversation; 
geography  of  Spain;  Spanish  songs.  (Six  weeks.) 
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UNIT  ONE — PRONUNCIATION  OF  VOWELS,  VOCABULARY,  READING, 
DICTATION,  CONVERSATION,  SPANISH  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES 
IN  CALIFORNIA,  SPANISH  S.ONGS.  (Five  weeks.) 

I.      SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Correct  pronunciation  of  the  Spanisli  vowels,  avoiding  slurring  and 
gliding. 

2.  Habit  of  studying  aloud. 

3.  Mastery  and  use  of  the  vocabulary,  class  room  objects  and  the 
Colors. 

4.  The  development  of  the  following  principles  of  grammar  induc- 
tively from  the  reading  material:  gender  of  nouns,  formation  of 
the  plural  of  nouns,  forms  of  the  definite  article,  expression  of 
possession,  and  a  passive  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  present 
indicative  of  the  regular  verbs  of  the  three  conjugations,  first  and 
third  persons,  singular  and  plural. 

5.  Ability  to  read  with  the  minimum  translation  into  English. 

6.  Habit  of  acquiring  the  meaning  of  new  words  and  expressions  from 
the  context  and  from  the  English  cognates. 

7.  Knowledge  of  the  Spanish  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  Span- 
ish geographical  names  in  California. 

8.  Spanish  songs. 


II.     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Pronunciation  of  vowels,  grammar, 
vocabulary,  reading,  dictation,  con- 
versation, Spanish  geographical 
names  in  California,  and  Spanish 
songs. 

1.  Pronunciation, 
a.  Vowels. 


b.  Rules  for  accent. 


1.  Use  of  accent  mark  in  Span- 
ish. 


c.  Syllabification. 


Readings: 

Dorado,  10;  appendix. 


Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Drill  on  vowel  triangle  with  con- 
sonants. 

By  use  of  mirror,  illustrate  the 
position  of  the  lips  and  the  jaws 
in  pronouncing  the  vowels. 

To  avoid  gliding  and  blurring,  drill 
on  fixing  the  lips  and  jaws,  pro- 
nouncing the  vowels  without  shift- 
ing the  jaw  or  lips. 

Illustrate  the  absence  of  the  vowel 
glide  in  Spanish  by  pronouncing 
the  English  word,  "they,"  without 
pronouncing  the  "y."  Do  the  same 
for  "o,"  avoiding  running  into  "w." 

b.  Develop  rules  for  accent  from  the 
material  supplied  for  pronuncia- 
tion drill  in  this  unit. 

List  in  note  book  all  words  in 
reading  lesson  written  with  an 
accent. 

Develop  the  rule  for  the  use  of  the 
accent  from  this  material. 

c.  Develop  rules  of  syllabification 
from  the  drill  material  in  appen- 
dix. 
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1.  Comparison   of  the  English 
and  Spanish  syllabification. 


d.  Pronunciation  of  Spanish 
words  that  have  a  correspond- 
ing English  form. 

Note:  The  purpose  of  this  suggested 
material  is  to  bring  before  the 
student  the  difference  in  vowel 
value  in  the  two  languages.  He 
should  be  discouraged  from 
substituting  the  Spanish  pro- 
nunciation for  the  accepted 
English  pronunciation. 


2,  Vocabulary. 

a.  Class  room  objects. 


Comparison  of  the  Kngli«h  .syllabi 
fication  with  the  Spanl.Hh;  the  fnl 
lowing  words  have  the  l<I-    ■  1 
form  in  the  two  lani^uaK«  k 
them  up  in  an  P:n.i?lish  <1h 
and  compare  the  division  i 
lables.  "considerable."  '*»li\ 
"parasol."  "chocolate." 
ado,"  "economical."  "paiii 
"criminal,"     "general."  * 
able."  "tolerable." 

Divide  into  syllables  and  compare 
the  following  word.s: 

different:  diferente 
diminutive:  diminutive 
divinity:  divinidad 
tolerance:  tolerancia 
calamity:  calamidad 
edifice:  edificio 
education:  educaci6n 
sacrifice:  sacrificio 
medicine:  medicina 
Mediterranean:  mediterrAneo 
resident:  residente 
resistance:  resistencia 

d.  List  in  note  book  all  Spanish 
words  that  have  the  identical  form 
in  English,  (v.  appendix.) 

List  in  note  book  all  "   "  '     '  '  ' 
have  a  similar,  corre.'^ 
in  English.  Drill  on  pronunciation 
of  these,  (v.  appendix.) 

List  in  note  book  the  older  strfrii 
in  San  Francisco,  bearing  a  Span 
ish  name.  viz..  "C         ro,"  "Km 
barcadero."  "Divi>,:  .       '  ptr 

Drill  on  pronunciation. 

List  in  note  book  the  n  ini* of 

streets  in  the  Marina  ' 

Francisco,  or  any  ne\\ 

district,  bearing  a  Spam 

Comparison  of  the  ' 

Spanish  pronunci..; 

streets,  with  special  attent 

the  avoiding  of  slurring  and  k».<^ 

ing. 

Spanish  pronunciation  of  Spanish 
geographical  names  in  California. 
List  of  these  foun^i  '^•^  ^  :>«^n- 
dix. 

The   meaning  of  the 
"Spanish  is  a  p*'      *  ' 
Compare  with 

Readings: 
Dorado.  13-15:  appendix. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 
a.  Vocabulary  to  be  pr-<'^r.?ed  ormllj. 
teacher  asking  qnp.'t ;Qa^  m 
esto?.  etc.  (Stu<i»  nt  nv:'it  answer 
in  complete  sentence.) 
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b.  Colors. 


c.  Spelling. 


3.  Grammar. 


a.  Gender  of  nouns. 


b.  Pluralization  of  nouns. 


c.  Forms  of  the  definite  article. 

d.  Expression    of    possession  in 
Spanish. 

Contraction  of  "del." 


1 

b.  Questions  on  the  color  of  clasl 
room  objects.  "^.De  que  color  es  lil 
pared?",  etc.  I 

Class  or  individual  scrap  boohl 
containing  colored  pictures  o:! 
class  room  objects.  Pictures  to  b«| 
labelled,  using  adjective  of  color 
"Juego  de  Colores,"  Dorado,  p.  194, 
Song,  "^De  Que  Colores  Son?"! 
Dorado,  p.  22. 

c.  Are  letters  doubled  in  Spanish? 
List  in  note  book  all  Spanish 
words  whose  corresponding  form 
in  English  has  a  double  letter, 

posible:  possible 

clase:  class 

dificil:  difficult,  etc. 

Readings: 

Dorado,  pp.  13-15;  appendix.  | 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  List  in  note  book  all  nouns  with 
the  definite  article  according  to 
ending,  viz.,  "-o,"  "-a,"  "-dad," 
"-ion";  add  from  day  to  day. 

Develop  rule  of  gender  from  this 
material. 

List  all  nouns  with  the  definite 
article  that  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule  developed  above.  Students 
should  endeavor  to  find  the  ex- 
planation of  the  exception.  The 
Latin  dictionary  will  probably 
solve  it,  viz.:  "mano"  <  Lat. 
"Manus,"  f. 

List  in  note  book  all  nouns  that 
have  gender  in  English,  "girl," 
"lady,"  etc. 

List  English  words  with  the  suffix 
"-ess";  source  of  the  suffix:  "lion," 
"lioness,"  etc. 

b.  Develop  the  rule  for  the  pluraliza- 
tion of  nouns  by  oral  work. 

Compare  the  pluralization  of 
nouns  in  English  and  Spanish,  em- 
phasizing differences  and  similari- 
ties. 

From  the  Latin  plurals  in  appendix 
explain  the  rules  in  Spanish. 

Pluralize  list  of  nouns  and  articles 
collected  in  note  book,  v.  1,  Gram- 
mar above. 

c.  Develop  the  forms  of  the  definite 
article  from  note  book  list  of 
nouns. 

d.  Drill  on  question,  "iBe  qui^n 
es— ?" 
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e.  Passive  knowledge  of  present 
indicative  of  verbs  of  three 
conjugations  in  first  and  third 
persons,  singular  and  plural. 


4.  Reading, 
a.  Oral  work. 


b.  Comprehension. 


5.  Growth  in  English  vocabulary, 

a.  Cognates. 

b.  Vidrio. 

c.  Papel, 

d.  Verde. 

e.  Negro. 


Composite  composition  on 
"school."  "school  room."  • to 
be  copied  in  note  book. 

e.  Compare  the  difference  in  u»e  of 
the  subject  pronoun  with  th»'  vi-rti 
in  English  and  Spani.sh.  Why  Is  It 
necessary  to  express  the  subject 
pronoun  in  English? 

Compare  the  verb  endinRs  iii  Span- 
ish with  the  I^atiu  forms  in  the 
appendix. 

Points  of  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences in  the  three  conjugations. 

Readings: 

Reading  lessons  at  end  of  High 
Seven  Unit.  pp.  26-28. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Conversation  to  be  prepared  by 
two  students,  based  on  reading  les- 
sons, vocabulary,  etc. 

(A  few  sentences  will  constitute  a 
conversation  at  this  stageJ 

Reading  of  Spanish  by  siudont. 
class  having  books  closed. 

Questions  based  on  the  reading 
lesson. 

b.  Teacher  or  members  of  the  class 
to  prepare  a  description  of  the 
class  room,  teacher's  desk,  school, 
etc.  The  class  is  to  make  a  rough 
drawing  of  the  description  as  a 
test  of  comprehension. 

As  a  variation,  the  class  room  may 
be  made  to  conform  to  the  descrip- 
tion. 

a.  List  in  special  section  of  note  book 
all  English  words  from  the  same 
Latin  root  as  th    •  ''owing  - 
ish    words.  ..\," 
"bandera."  "pluma  "  (cf.  ^  nit 
lish  "pen."  Look  up  "!  •  In 
Latin     dictionary.  >       .i  •  u  1 ,  - 
"bianco, "  "negro." 

b.  English  words:  "vitreous."  "rlt- 
riol."  etc. 

Trade  name  "Vilrollte. '  what  is  ll? 

c.  Etymology  of  "paper."    What  ts 

"papyrus "? 

d.  I'se  in  sentences  the  words  "ver- 
dant."  "verdure." 

Similarity  between  the  PliiiclUh 
word  "vent"  and  the  Spanish  "Ten- 
tana."  Use  "ventilate"  in  a  sen- 
tence. 

e.  Compare  etymology  of  English 
"negro  "  and  "nigger." 
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6.  Dictation. 

7.  Geography. 


8.  Songs. 


Daily  dictation  of  a  few  minutes. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  California 

Explanation  of  the  reason  that  Span- 
ish is  not  the  language  of  California 
today. 

(Suggestion:  Influence  of  means  of 
communication  on  dialects,  and  lan- 
guage of  a  locality. 

Explanation  of  why  Spanish  is 
spoken  in  the  countries  of  the  New 
World,  once  Spain's  possessions. 

From  geographical  names  of  Cali 
fornia,  designate  the  places  settled 
by  the  Spanish.  Verify  it  from  his- 
tory. 

Explanation  of  the  sign  posts,  "Cam- 
ino  Real";  significance  of  the  bell. 

Significance  of  the  prefix  "San"  and 
"Santa"  in  Spanish  names.  List  all 
names  in  California  with  these  pre- 
fixes. 

The  same  may  be  done  from  the 
maps  of  Mexico,  Central  America, 
South  America. 

Explain  the  use  of  "Sao"  in  Brazil 
for  "San."  Suggestion:  Under  whose 
flag  did  Vespucci  sail? 


Readings: 

Luce,  pp.  124,  125. 

Los  Nihos  en  Espana  Cantan,  p.  124 
Fray  Martin,  p.  125. 


UNIT  TWO — PRONUNCIATION  OF  DIPHTHONGS,  A^OCABULARY,  READ- 
ING, DICTATION,  CONVERSATION,  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MEXICO  AND 
CENTRAL  AMERICA,  SPANISH  SONGS..  (Four  weeks.) 

I.      SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Accurate  pronunciation  of  the  diphthongs:  "ie,"  "ue,"  "io,"  "i: 

2.  Mastery  of  the  expressions  of  courtesy,  idioms  with  "tener,"  and 
the  ability  to  use  them  in  conversation. 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  principle  of  the  position  and  the  agree- 
ment of  adjectives  in  Spanish. 

4.  Comprehension  of  simple  reading  material,  translating  only  when 
necessary;  the  habit  of  reading  aloud. 

5.  Foundation  for  sight  reading  by  acquiring  the  meaning  of  new 
words  from  the  English  cognates  or  from  the  context, 

6.  Knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

7.  Spanish  songs. 


II.     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedure  and  Materials 

A.  Pronunciation   of   diphthongs,   vo-  Readings: 
cabulary,  grammar,  reading,  dicta-  Appendix, 
tion,    conversation,    geography  of 
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Mexico  and  Central  America,  Span- 
ish songs. 

1.  Pronunciation. 

'f-       a.  Diphthongs. 


2.  Vocabulary. 


a.  Salutations  and  expressions  of 
courtesy. 


b.  Expressions  with  "tener.* 


Italian 
avere  freddo 
avere  fame 
avere  caldo 

3.  Grammar. 


French 
avoir  froid 
avoir  taim 
avoir  chaud 


Projects  and  Exercises: 
a.  List  in  note  book  all  words  con- 
taining these  diphthong's,  as  Ihey 
are  met  in  the  reading'. 

From  j)ronMn(iation  drill  material 
in  this  unit  devflop  the  pr' 
that  the  "hZ"  and  "O"  of 
words  become  "ie"  and  "ue."  when 
stressed.    Compare  with  RnKllnh 
cognates. 

Make  separate  list  of  Rngliah 
words  from  the  same  Latin  root: 

reciente:  recent 
huevo:  oval 
Puerto:  port 
bueno:  bonus 
ciento:  cent 
nueve:  novena.  etc. 

Explain  why  the  vowels  do  not  be* 
come  diphthongs  in  the  foIIowinK 

words:  "setenta,"  "n  m  v  .  v.  t  i  " 
"centigrade." 

Readings: 
Appendix. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Conversations  using  these  expres- 
sions. 

Difference  in  idiom  V  •  f  '  n  tho 
two  languages  in  ex;  as  of 

courtesy. 

Meaning  of  the  K 
sion,  "good-bye."    C  .  .••  ilh 

the  Spanish  "adi6s."  French 
"adieu."  Portuguese  "adeus."  and 
Italian  "addio." 

b.  Oral  work  witli   t?ipcp  idinni.itfr 
expressions. 

List  in  note  book  similar  idioma 
with  "tener,"  as  they  are  met  in 

the  reading. 

Develop  the  similarity  of  th**ne  ex- 
pressions in  all  the  Rr  Ij^n- 
guages  by  writing  on  the     ard  the 

following: 

Portniiiiiese 
ter  frto 

ter  f<>'^"^ 
ter « 


Readings: 
Hills  and  Cano.  pp. 


3^. 


Note:    The  grammatical  principles  in 
this  unit  are  to  be  developed 
from  the  reading, 
a.  Agreement  of  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives. 


Projects  and  Exercises: 
a.  List  in  note  lx)ok  all 
their  adjectival  mod  if; 
and  Cano,  p.  3.) 
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b.  Position  of  adjectives. 


c.  Indefinite  article. 


d.  Present  perfect  tense. 


4.  Reading. 


a.  Oral  work. 


Develop  rule  of  agreement  from 
this  material. 

Original  sentences  describing  ob- 
jects, using  the  article  and  an 
adjective. 

Agreement  of  the  adjective  in 
Latin,  v.  appendix. 

b.  Comparison  of  the  position  of  the 
adjective  in  English  and  Spanish. 

Comparison  of  the  position  of  the 
adjective  in  Spanish  and  the  other 
Romance    Languages    with  the 

Latin.  (Material  in  the  appendix.) 
Explain  and  compare  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  United  States;  "Gli  Stati 
Uniti"  (Italian) ;  "Los  Estados 
Unidos"  (Spanish);  "Os  Estados 
Unidos"  (Portuguese) ;  "Les  fitats- 
Unis"  (French). 

Composite  composition  on  the  de- 
scription of  the  house  of  the  three 
bears,  as  they  leave  it  when  they 
go  out  for  their  walk.  This  is  to 
be  copied  in  the  note  book. 

Description  of  the  house  as  they 
find  it  on  their  return. 

Story  of  the  Three  Bears  told  by 
pictures  in  the  class  scrap  book, 
explanations  beneath. 

c.  Develop  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine form  from  the  reading,  Hills 
and  Cano,  page  3. 

Explanation  of  the  terms  definite 
and  indefinite  article.  Consult  dic- 
tionary. 

d.  Collect  in  note  book  all  forms  of 
the  perfect  tense,  as  they  are  met 
in  the  reading,  Hills  and  Cano, 
pages  6-7,  fifteen  times  used.  Write 
the  English  translation  of  these. 
Compare  the  formation  of  this 
tense  in  Spanish  and  English. 

Readings: 

Hills  and  Cano,  pp.  3-8. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Dramatization  of  parts  of  the 
story.  This  is  to  be  a  composite 
piece  of  work,  developed  at  the 
board  and  then  copied  in  the  note 
book. 

The  staging  of  the  dramatized 
story. 

Acting  of  the  story  in  pantomime 
as  the  various  students  read. 
Questions  and  answers  based  on 
the  text. 
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b.  Comprehension. 


5.  Growth  in  English  vocabulary. 

a.  Yivir. 

b.  Dormlr. 

c.  Correr. 

d.  Peqiieno. 

e.  Comodo. 

f.  ma. 

g.  Calor. 

h.  Hambre. 

6.  Dictation. 

7.  Geography. 


b.  As   a    variation,   some  students 
should  be  encouraeed  to  \  ■  .• 
order  of  the  incidt'ius  of  th 
or  the  conclusion  as  a  test  of  t  t 
who  are  acting  the  story  in  pani-. 
mime. 

Mounted  pictures  illustratinR  the 
story,  the  boys  in  the  drawing 
classes  doing  the  lettering. 

List  English  words  from  the  same 
Latin  roots  as  the  following  Span- 
ish words: 

"preparar,"  "sopa."  "plato."  "ht  •! 
ano,"  "menos,"  "repetir,  "  "dirlK'  . 
"entrar." 

a.  Meaning  and  sentences  w; 
English  words  "vivid,"  "vi\. 

b.  Sentences  with  "dormitory"  ari<1 
"dormant,"  "dormouse,"  "dor: 
window." 

c.  Explain  the  connection  of  - 
dor"  and  "courier"  with  "corr-  : 

d.  Look  up  the  derivation  of  the  word 
"pickaninny"  and  explain  its  con- 
nection with  "pequefio." 

e.  Look  up  in  dictionary  and  u.-- 
sentences:  "accommodate."  "i»  ::. 
modious,*'  "commodity." 

f.  Explain    the    connection    of  tV' 
words  "diary"  with  "dia."  "pi-r 
diem." 

g.  Meaning  of  "calorie." 

h.  Etymology  of  the  words  "hunger** 

and  "famine." 

Frequent   dictation   wo  '  -  nc 

the  grammatical  print  'v-* 

unit,  emphasizing  the  ; 

and  the  agreement  < 

is  advisable  that  f.i 

be  used  and  that  a  student  dictate 

the  lesson. 

List  in  the  imi'  "     .  Min- 

tries  in  North  Ai 
ish  is  spoken. 

Population  of  these  countries. 
Means  of  transportation   {n  th*»«*» 
countries. 

Explain  why  Spanish  is  the  Ian 
spoken. 

Cortez  in  Mexico. 

The  civilization  of  the  Aitecs. 

Imports  and  exports  of  the  United 

States  to  these  countries. 

Comparison  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports before  the  Wor!d  War  and  at 
the  present  time. 
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Means  of  reaching  these  countries 
from  San  Francisco.  Trace  the  route. 

Meaning  of  the  term  Latin  America. 

Work  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  largest  cities,  where  located. 

8.  Spanish  songs.  Readings: 

Luce,  p.  102. 

O  Sole  Mio,  p.  102. 

Bibliography 
I.   References  for  Pupils'  Readings. 

1.  Carpenter,  P.  G. :  North  America,  1922,  American  Book  Co.  pp.  327-345. 
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(The  story  of  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez,  appeals  to  boys.) 
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8.  Plummer,  M.  W.:  Roy  and  Ray  in  Mexico,  1907,  Holt  &  Co. 
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II.   References  for  Teachers'  Readings. 

1.  Bishop,  F.:  Panama  Past  and  Present,  1913,  Century. 

2.  Carson,  W.  E.:  Mexico,  the  Wonderland  of  the  South,  1914,  Macmillan. 
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B.Wright,  Marie:  Mexico  Picturesque,  1897,  Lippincott. 

UNIT  THREE— PRONUNCIATION    OF    CONSONANTS,  VOCABULARY, 
READING,  DICTATION,  CONVERSATION,  GEOGRAPHY  OF 
SOUTH  AMERICA,  SONGS.  (Five  weeks.) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  The  pronunciation  of  "T"  and  "D"  in  Spanish  and  the  compound 
consonants  "CH,"  "LL,"  and  "n." 

2.  The  mastery  of  the  vocabulary  in  the  Appendix,  entitled  "Los 
Animales"  and  "Las  Comidas  y  las  Bebidas,"  also  the  numbers 
1-20. 

3.  Ability  to  use  the  present  indicative  of  the  regular  verbs  of  the 
three  conjugations  and  the  irregular  verbs  "ir"  and  "tener." 

4.  Habit  of  correcting  the  dictation  by  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar. 

5.  Habit  of  using  in  the  oral  work  the  vocabulary  and  the  gram- 
matical principles  learned  in  the  reading. 

6.  Interest  in  reading  at  sight. 

7.  Some  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  South  America. 

8.  Spanish  songs. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Pronunciation   of   consonants,   vo-  Readings: 
cabulary,  grammar,  reading,  dicta-  Appendix, 
tion,    conversation,    geography  of 
South  America,  songs. 
1.  Pronunciation. 


IS 


a.  Consonants  "T"  and  "D." 


b.  Consonants  "CH,"  "LL,"  "n." 


2.Vocabulary, 

a.  Numbers  1  to  20. 


b.  Use  of  "tener"  in  expression, 
"6Cuantos  anos  tiene  usted?" 


c.  Los  Animales. 


d.  Las  Bebidas  y  las  Comidas. 


Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  List  in  note  book  SpuniMh  wmtU 
beginning  with  "T"  or  "D."  v. 
Latin  roots  also  appear  in  Km- 
e.g.,     "tabato."  "talfnto." 
"dama."  "dAtil."  "ddbil." 

etc.  (Use  the  vocal)ulary  in  i 
for  this  work.)  With  this  material 
illustrate   the   diffprence   in  pro- 
nunciation of  tlu'  'T"  and  "D"  In 
Spanish  and  Knglish. 

b.  List  in  the  note  book  all  words 
met  in  the  reading  lesHon,  con- 
taining these  letters. 

Drill  on  the  pronunciation  of  theBo. 
Speed  contest  in   finding  wordit 

containing  these  letters.  I"  u 
the  board  a  number  of  woi  i 
these  letters,  allowing  a  I 
time,  using  the  Dorado  vocai)  u.n  v. 

A  spelling  match,  using  the  names 
of  the  Spanish  letters. 

Readings: 
Appendi.x.  Dorado,  pp.  24-27,  4(M2. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Memorize  rhyme  in  Dorado,  pp.  2S 

and  26. 

Song,  Dorado,  p.  26. 

Drill  on  numbers  answenu^; 
question,    "^Cuantos    aiios  tlone 

usted?" 

Exami)les    in  montal 
furnish  drill  in  th>'  iwe  oi  ..• 
bers. 

Game  of  base  ball,  using  the  com- 
binations. 

c.  Game  of  "Los  C- 
page  int.  may  be 
animals. 

Select  a  student  to  Imitato  * 
noise  peculiar  to  these  v.irio  is  ..: 
mals;   the  cla.'«s  shall   %Nrit»'  • 
names  of  the  animals  on  paper. 

Place  around  the  room  n'lmbcred 
cards  of  the  pi' '      ~  '>f  the  anf 
mals.  The  stu<i  write  t'  . 

names  of  the  aniniai.-^ 

d.  Game.  Dorado.  »2.  is  adapt- 
able to  thi.s  vo'  ,  ry. 

Conversations  prepared,  nslnr  thl* 
vocabulary. 

Conversations  based  on  p«ircluu»- 
ing  articles  for  a  meal. 


Scrap  book  r  •  '  •'  •  - 
these  articl 

also  the  prevailing  price. 


f 
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3.  Grammar. 


a.  Present  indicative  of  verb  "ir. 


b.  Present  indicative  of  the  regu- 
lar verbs  of  the  three  conjuga- 
tions, first  and  third  persons, 
singular  and  plural. 


c.  Present  perfect  tense. 


4.  Reading. 


a.  Oral  work. 


b.  Reading  for  content. 


c.  Sight  reading. 


Readings: 

Hills  and  Cano,  pp.  9-12,  18-21. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  List  in  note  books  all  uses  of  "ir" 
with  the  infinitive  in  the  reading, 
Hills  and  Cano,  pp.  9-12,  nine 
times;  pp.  18-21,  three  times. 

Derivation  of  the  English  slang 
expression  "vamoose"  or  "vam- 
ose." 

Questions  using  this  verb  with  in- 
finitive and  without  infinitive. 

Collect  in  scrap  book  pictures 
showing  motion,  the  use  of  this 
verb  in  the  title  to  indicate  the 
action. 

b.  Drill  on  use  of  these  verbs  in  oral 
work  and  in  dictation. 

Continue  to  emphasize  the  differ- 
ence in  the  two  languages  in  the 
uses  of  the  subject  pronouns.  The 
endings  "-an,"  "-en,"  denote  they, 
etc. 

c.  Continue  to  list  in  note  book  all 
forms  of  this  tense  met  in  the 
reading. 

Develop  the  formation  of  the  past 
participle.  Have  students  alert  for 
the  verbs  which  have  an  irregular 
past  participle.  Call  attention  to 
the  regular  and  irregular  past  par- 
ticiple in  English. 


Readings: 

Hills  and  Cano, 
Dorado,  pp.  40-41. 


pp.    9-12,  18-21; 


Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Conversations  based,  on  the  read- 
ing. 

Dictation  of  paragraphs  prepared 
by  the  students. 

Dramatization  of  the  stories. 

b.  Parts  of  the  stories  can  be  used 
for  sight  reading. 

Reading  of  parts  of  the  story  by  a 
student,  others  having  their  books 
closed.  As  a  variation,  parts  of 
the  story  may  be  translated  into 
English. 

Acting  of  the  story  in  pantomime, 
as  one  reads  it. 

Rewriting  of  parts  of  the  stories, 
using  the  vocabulary,  but  varying 
the  incidents  and  the  conclusion. 

c.  Simple  tests  of  graded  difficulty 
should  be  given  at  frequent  inter- 
vals to  compel  students  to  attempt 
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5.  Growth  in  English  vocabulary. 


a.  Cahallo. 

b.  Vaca. 

c.  Carne. 

d.  Mano. 

e.  Cuerpo-Dientes. 

f .  Vecino. 

g.  Primera. 

6.  Dictation. 

7.  Geography. 

a.  Agricultural  countries. 

b.  Commercial  countries. 


to  get  the  meaning  of  now  wordH 
from  the  context  or  from  \]\>-  y.u-^- 
lish  cognates. 

English  words  from  the  samo  l^tln 
roots  as  tlie  foHowing  SpaniHh 
words:  "lahrador."  "esposa,"'  "n-H- 
ponder,"  "vender."  "posar."  "neRO. 
cio,"  "pluma,"  "pr6ximo,"  "enferma," 
"n  e  c  e  s  a  r  i  o,"  "inmediatam«'nt«*." 
"flor,"  "imitar."  "voz."  "anciana." 
"cnbrir,"  "sorpresa,"  "l)rillantf," 
"enorme."  (These  words  are  Uk»'n 
from  the  reading  for  this  unit  in 
Hills  and  Cano.) 

a.  Meaning  and  sentence  with  "rav 
airy,"  "cavalcade." 

b.  Show  the  relation  of  the  Spanish 
word  "vaca"  with  tho  r  'i 
"vaccinate"  and  "varf-ino."  ;i 
sentences. 

c.  Show  that  the  English  word.s 
"carniverous"  and  "carnival"  come 
from  the  same  Latin  root. 

d.  Derivation,  and  sentences  with 
"manual,"  "manufacture,"  and 
"manuscript." 

e.  English  words  from  these  I.ratin 
roots.  Remind  the  students  that 
if  these  roots  appear  in  K 

the  "ue"  is  "o."  and  "ie""  • 
"Corporal,"    "dentist."  "dental." 
etc. 

f.  Sentence  with  the  Engli.sh  word 

"vicinity." 

Look  up  the  words  "vicinity"  and 
"neighborhood." 

g.  Explain  how  the  Englishr  "prime 
colors"   and   "primary"   are   « .  r. 
nected  with  the  same  I^atin  rn<  • 
"primera":    to    prime    a  board, 
primer,  etc. 

Frequent  dictation  exercises. 

ing  the  grammatical  points  - 

These  exercises  may  be  nia  !- 

of  the  ability  to  apply  granunati.  .i; 

principles. 

Ability  to  locate  the  countries  and 
the  most  important  cities  on  the 
map. 

Comparison  of  the  latitude  of  the 
United  States  and  South  America. 

a.  Product  map  of  South  America. 
Imports  and  exports  of  the  Tnlted 
States  to  South  America.  Trace 
the  shipping  route. 

b.  Study  of  markets  for  South  Amer- 
ican goods. 
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Note:  Correlate  with  High  Seven  A  student  who  is  interested  may 

Social  Science.  make  a  study  of  the  vessels  enter- 

ing San  Francisco,  and  report  on 
the  cargoes. 

Comparison  of  the  United  States 
import  and  export  trade  with 
South  America  before  and  since 
the  war. 


c.  Incas  in  Peru. 


8.  Songs*. 


Population  of  the  various  countries 
of  South  America. 

Are  the  names  cf  tha  islands  near 
South  America  Spanish? 

c.  Pizarro  in  Peru, 

The  Incas  in  Peru;  their  civiliza- 
tion. 

Compare  with  the  Aztecs  in  Mex- 
ico. 

Readings: 

Luce,  pp.  120,  124. 
Dona  Ana  no  esta  aqui,  p.  120. 
San  Serenm  del  Monte,  p.  124. 
San  Serem,  p.  128. 
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UNIT  FOUR — PRONUNCIATION  OF  AM)  »'Z,"  V< M '  \ HM, A |{\  . 

READING,  DICTATION,  CONVERSATION,  <;i:()(;K Am  \ 
OF  SPAIN,  SONGS.  (Six  weeks.) 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  pronounce  correctly  the  following:  "Rue."  "gul,"  "kI." 

"ge,"  "que,"  "qui,"  "ca,"  "co,"  "cu,"  "za."  •  zu."  "zo."  ••»■<•  "  and 
"ci." 

2.  Mastery  of  the  vocabulary,  Geographical  terms,  numbers  21-60, 
and  specified  verbs;  adjectives,  adverbs  and  prepositions. 

3.  Ability  to  use  "estar"  in  third  person,  singular  and  plural  of  pr»'s- 
ent  indicative  with  adverbial  expressions,  denoting  plarp;  tho  um«» 

of  "ser"  with  certain  adjectives. 

4.  The  development  of  the  power  to  read  at  sight.  cIct'wiu^.'  wui  k 
and  growth  in  English  vocabulary. 

5.  Some  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Spain. 

6.  Spanish  songs. 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content  Procedure  and  Materials 

A.  Pronunciation  of  "C,"  ''G,"  and  "Z";  Readings: 

vocabulary,  grammar,  reading,  die-  Appendix 
tation,  conversation,  geography  of 

Spain,  songs.  Projects  and  Exercises: 

Listing  in  note  hook  all  these  com 
1.  Pronunciation.  binations  as  they  appear  In  the  r»  »  : 

ing. 

a.  za,  zo,  zu,  ci,  ce.  a.  Development  of  tht-  ; 

change  of  "z  "  to  "c  -re  "e" 

and     "i:"     "l^lpice>  vecea," 

"luces." 

b.  gue,  gui,  ca,  co,  cu,  que,  qui.  b.  Listing    in    note    book  Kn^:li'»h 

words  in  which  "c"  appears  bf 
"e"  and  "i."  and  befor*  o. 

c.  Collect    in    note    book  KnpH"*! 
words  in  which  "g"  occurs  b«- 
"e"  or  "i."  and  before  "a 
"u." 

Compare  the  pronunciation  of 
these  consonants  in  Knglish  and 

Spanish. 

Readings: 

Appendix. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Use  of  verb  "estar"  with  ndTorblil 

expressions  d* 
in  locating  pla 
speaking  countries. 

b.  Drill  on  the  use  of  these  In  que* 

tions. 

Dictation  using  these  In  order  to 
drill  on  accenting  all  intorroeallTp 

words  in  Spanish. 

c.  Drill  material  in  I  . 
Learn  ■  Rima."  D.  I. 


c.  ge,  gi,  j,  ga,  go,  gu. 


2.  Vocabulary. 


a.  Geografla. 


b.  Interrogative  words. 


c.  Numbers  21  to  60. 
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3.  Grammar. 


a.  Estar  and  ser. 


b.  Verbs. 


c.  English  spelling. 


4.  Reading. 


a.  Oral  work. 


b.  Comprehension. 


Match  on  multiplication  tables, 
combinations,  subtraction,  etc. 

Review  of  vocabulary  of  members 
of  the  family  by  questions  of  this 
type:  "6Cuantos  anos  tiene  la 
abuela  de  usted?"  etc. 

Readings: 

Dorado,  pp.  15-16,  28,  29,  31. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Guessing  game;  student  to  go  out 
of  the  room  and,  on  entering,  he 
must  guess  the  object  selected  by 
the  class,  by  asking  the  questions: 
"iEsta  en  la  mesa?"  "^Es  grande?" 
etc.  The  students  must  answer  in 
"No,  senor,  no  esta  en  la  mesa," 
etc. 

Same  game  may  be  played  with 
any  of  the  places  studied  in  the 
geography  of  the  Spanish  speaking 
countries. 

Collect  in  note  book  all  uses  of 
the  verb  "estar"  with  adjectives, 
as  met  in  the  reading  in  order  to 
develop  the  rule  later. 

b.  Drill  in  giving  the  infinitives  of 
unfamiliar  regular  verbs  from  the 
forms,  viz.,  ending  "amos"  is  of  an 
"-ar"  verb,  "-en,"  denotes  the  verb 
is  an  "er"  or  "ir"  verb,  etc, 

c.  Bring  out  the  use  of  the  suffix 
"able"  and  "ible"  in  English. 

perdonar:  pardonable 
lamentar:  lamentable 
usar:  usable,  etc. 
creer:  credible 
leer:  legible 
permitir:  permissible  , 
corregir:  corrigible,  etc. 

Readings: 

Hills  and  Cano,  pp.  22-28. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Retelling  of  incidents  of  the  story. 

Description  of  the  house  of  the 
robbers. 

Dramatization  of  the  story. 

b.  Frequent  tests  to  test  comprehen- 
sion and  the  ability  to  apply  the 
grammatical  principles. 

Drawing  of  the  house  of  the  rob- 
bers, showing  the  various  en- 
trances, exits,  yard,  etc. 

Preparation  of  a  description  of  the 
house,  changing  the  layout.  Stu- 
dents must  sketch  it  as  described. 
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5.  Growth  in  English  vocabulary. 


a.  Creer. 

b.  Amigo. 

c.  Juntos. 

d.  Cantar. 

e.  Enciende-piensa  piel. 


f.  Marido. 

g.  Spelling, 


6.  Dictation. 


7.  Geography. 


a.  Map  of  Spain. 


8.  Spanish  songs. 


English  words  from  the  same  I^tin 
roots  as  the  following  SpanlBh 
words:  "conversaci6n."  "decidlr."' 
"escaparse,"  •'ocupado."  "preparar." 
"campo,"  "teatro."  "iTeaente." 
"acepta,"  "banquete."  "anlmales," 
"sitio,"  "arbol,"  ".salir."  "tranquilo. 
"capitdn." 

a.  Show  the  connection  of  the  words 
"credible  "  and  "creed"  with  the 
Spanish  "creer." 

b.  Derivation  and   use  In  sentence 

"amicable." 

c.  Is  there  any  relation  between  the 
English  words  "juncture,"  "con- 
junction" and  "juntos"? 

d.  Trace  the  Knglish  words  "chant." 
"enchant,"  and  "cant." 

e.  Explain  tbese  words  in  Knelish. 
"pelt,"  "pensive,"  "incendiary." 
Why  does  the  "i  "  not  api>ear  in 
English".'    Use  them  in  sentences. 

f.  Derivation  of  the  word  "marry." 

g.  By  tracing  the  derivation  of  the 
following  words  explain  the  double 
letters  in  Eni;li8h.  "acc*>pt  " 
"pass."  "impossible."  "occ  ; 
Compare  with  the  Spanish  forms 
"aceptar."  "imposible."'  "p.i^.ir." 
"ocupar.  " 

Explain  the  spelling  of  r  I- 
lowing:   "passable,"  "acceifi.i;  ."." 

Special  drill  on  material  containing 
the  perfect  tense,  which  will  be 
taken  up  formally  in  Low  Ei^ht. 

Some  dictation  of  imfamiHar  ma- 
terial. 

Dictation  of  questions  to  be  studied 
at  home. 

Special  attention  to  pimctuation  and 
accentuation    of   the  interrogatiTe 

words. 

Readings: 

Dorado.  Espana.  pp.  124-126. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 
a.  Study  map  of  Spain.  Dorado,  p.  125. 
Influence  of  top<  v  of  Spain 

on  the  dialects  in  . 
Industries  of  Spain. 
Principal  cities  of  Si>ain. 

Readings : 

Luce.  pp.  121,  129.  130. 
Hilo  Verde,  p.  121. 
La  Puerta  de  AlcalA,  p.  129. 
El  Conde  de  Cabra.  p.  130. 
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READING — LESSON  I. 

Yo  hablo  bien  el  ingles.  No  hablo  bien  el  espanol.  Aprendo  a  hablar 
espaiiol  en  la  escuela.  Aprendo  a  escribir  el  espanol  tambien.  Escribo  la  leccion 
de  espanol  en  la  escuela.  Escribo  la  leccion  de  ingles  tambien.  El  espanol  es 
dificil. 

Juan  es  de  Mejico.  Juan  habla  bien  el  espanol.  No  habla  ingles  bien.  Yo 
hablo  espanol  con  Juan.  Aprendo  a  hablar  espanol  con  ^1  (him).  Juan  habla 
ingles  conmigo  (with  me).  Aprende  a  hablar  ingles  conmigo.  Juan  aprende  a 
escribir  el  ingles  tambien.  Juan  escribe  la  leccion  de  ingles  en  la  escuela. 

Usted  es  de  Mejico  tambien  y  (and)  habla  muy  bien  el  espanol.  listed 
habla  ingles  tambien.  Usted  habla  ingles  con  Juan  y  el  habla  espanol  conmigo. 
Usted  escribe  el  ingles  y  el  espaiiol  tambi6n.  Juan  no  escribe  la  leccion  de 
espanol.  El  escribe  la  leccion  de  ingles.  Yo  escribo  la  leccion  de  espaiiol,  no 
escribo  la  leccion  de  ingles.  El  espanol  es  (is)  dificil,  no  es  facil.  El  ingles  es 
dificil  tambien,  no  es  facil.  Es  (It  is)  dificil  aprender  a  hablar  espanol.  Es 
dificil  aprender  a  escribir  el  ingles  correctamente. 

Vocabulary 


hablar:  to  speak 

(yo)  hablo:  I  speak 

usted  habla:  you  speak 

(^1,  ella)  habla:  he,  she  speaks 

escribir:  to  write 

(yo)  escribo:  I  write 

usted  escribe:  you  write 

Juan:  John 

bien:  well 

muy  bien:  very  well 
tambien:  also 
no: not 


aprender:  to  learn 

(yo) aprendo:  I  learn 

usted  aprende:  you  learn 

(el,  ella)  aprende:  he,  she  learns 

el  ingles:  English 

el  espaiiol:  Spanish 

la  leccion:  the  lesson 

la  leccion  de  espanol:  the  Spanish  lesson 

facil:  easy 

dificil:  difficult 

con:  with 

en:  in 


Questions 

iDonde?  Where?    iQii^l    iFor  qu6?  Why? 

1.  ^Es  dificil  el  ingles?  2.  ^Es  dificil  el  espanol?  3.  ^ Habla  usted  ingles? 
4.  ^Habla  usted  bien  el  ingles?  5.  ^Habla  Juan  bien  el  ingles?  6.  ^Habla  Juan 
bien  el  espanol?  T.^Por  que  habla  Juan  bien  el  espaiiol?  8.  ^Es  americano 
Juan?  9.^De  donde  es  Juan?  10.  ^Es  mejicano  Juan?  11.  ^Es  usted  meji- 
cano?  (No  soy  mejicano.)  12.  i,Es  usted  americano?  13.6D6nde  aprende 
Juan  a  hablar  espanol?  14.  ^Aprende  usted  a  escribir  el  espaiiol?  15.  ^Aprende 
Juan  a  escribir  el  ingles?  16.  ^Donde  aprende  usted  a  escribir  el  espaiiol? 
IT.iDonde  aprende  Juan  a  escribir  el  ingles?  18.  ^Que  escribe  usted?  19. 
iQue  aprende  usted?    20.  ^Que  escribe  Juan?    21.  ^Que  aprende  Juan? 

READING — LESSON  II. 

Juan  y  yo  vamos  a  la  escuela.  Estudiamos  el  espaiiol  y  el  ingl6s.  Juan 
es  de  Mejico  y  habla  espaiiol  bien.  Yo  soy  (am)  de  los  Estados  Unidos  (United 
States)  y  hablo  espaiiol  mal.  El  es  mejicano,  yo  soy  americano.  Aprendemos  a 
hablar  y  a  leer  el  espanol.  Aprendemos  a  escribir  el  espaiiol  al  dictado.  Yo  leo 
el  espaiiol  mal,  Juan  lee  el  espanol  muy  bien  (very  well).  Juan  no  lee  el 
ingles  bien,  yo  lo  (it)  leo  bien.  Es  (it  is)  dificil  aprender  a  hablar  espaiiol. 
No  es  facil  aprender  a  hablar  bien  el  ingles.  Es  muy  dificil. 

Estudiamos  mucho  en  la  escuela  y  en  casa  tambi6n.  Leemos  en  casa  el 
libro  de  ingl6s  y  el  libro  de  espaiiol.  Yo  estudio  mucho  en  casa  la  leccion  de 
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espanol.  Juan  estiidia  miicho  en  casa  la  lecci6n  de  ingles.  Es  muy  dlflcll 
aprender  a  hablar  bieu  el  ingles.    Ni  (  nor)  es  facil  aprender  a  hablar  bien  el 

espanol. 

Juan  y  yo  escribimos  la  leccion  de  espanol  y  la  lecci6n  de  \nii\^yi  »'n  rana 

El  habla  espanol  conmigo  y  yo  hablo  ingles  con  el.    Yo  escribo  *>] 
dictado  y  el  escribe  el  ingles  al  dictado.    En  la  escuehi  escribiino.s  ...  . 

en  la  pizarra  con  tiza.  No  escribimos  en  la  pizarra  con  14piz.  En  casa  escrib: 
la  leccion  de  espaiiol  en  papel  con  pluma  y  tinta;  en  la  escuela  la  (it>  • 
mos  con  pluma  y  con  tinta  lambien.  Aprendemos  mucho  en  l;i  ••^.  u.-l.i 
(because)  estudiamos  mucho  en  casa. 

Usted  y  Juan  son  (are)  de  Mejico,  hablan  bien.  el  espauoi.  I 
escriben  muy  bien  tambien  porque  son  de  Mejico.  Yo  soy  d»-  .  ..  ^ 

Unidos,  soy  americano  y  no  escribo  bien  el  espanol.  Usted  escribe  bastante 
(rather)  bien  el  ingles  tambien.    Juan  no  escribe  bien  el  ingles.  I's*    '     '  ti 
muy  bien  el  espanol,  yo  lo  leo  mal.  Ustedes  estudian  mucho  en  casa.  ..  .  ..» 

mucho  en  casa  tambien.  Estudiamos  en  la  escuela  tambien.  Tsted  y  Juan 
estudian  el  ingles  conmigo,  yo  estudio  el  espanol  con  ustedes.  Yo  ■  '  ,i 
leer  el  espanol  con  Yds.  y  Yds.  aprenden  a  leer  el  ingles  conmigo.  Ai  .  >» 
a  hablar  ingles  y  espanol  tambien. 


Vocabulary 


hablar:  to  speak 

(nosotros)  hablamos:  we  speak 

ustedes  hablan:  you  speak 

(ellos.  ellas)  hablan:  they  speak 

estudiar:  to  study 

leer:  to  read 

vamos  a  la  escuela:  we  are  going  to 

school,  we  go  to  school 
en  casa:  at  home 
en  la  escuela:  in  the  school 
y:  and 

la  pluma:  the  pen 

la  pizarra:  the  blackboard 


aprender:  to  learn 

(nosotros)  aprendemos:  we  learn 

ustedes  aprenden:  you  learn 

(ellos,  ellas)  aprenden:  they  learn 

escriber:  to  write 

(nosotros)  escribimos:  we  write 

ustedes  escriben:  you  write 

(ellos,  ellas):  they  write 

el  libro:  the  book 

la  tiza:  the  chalk 

la  tinta:  the  ink 

el  lapiz:   the  pencil 

el  papel:  the  paper 


Questions 

1.  iQue  estudian  Yds.  en  la  escuela?  2.  ^Leen  Yds.  la  lecci6n  de  eapaftnl* 

3.  £.Leen  Yds.  la  leccion  de  ingles  en  casa  tambien?    4.iD6nde  estudian  \ 

la  leccion  de  ingles?    5.<-.D6nde  estudia  Yd.  la  lecci6n  de  es-    "  ^ 

que  escribe  usted  en  la  pizarra?     7.  i.Con  que  escriben  Y*:  el  pa; 

S.  c.Escribe  Juan  en  el  papel  con  tiza?    9.  ^Escribe  Yd.  en  la  pizarra 

tinta?    10.  ^Donde  escribe  el  la  leccion  de  espaiiol?    11.  i*'  '         la  c-  - 

12.iPorque  hablan  Yds.  y  Juan  bien  el  espaiiol?     13.^1  '!  f^'^rr 

espanol?     l-i.i,Es  facil  leer  el  espaiiol?     15.  iEs  facil  api 

espaiiol?  16.  ^.Es  diflcil  hablar  ingles?  1  7.  ^Es  dificil  hablar  t-.s  .... 

dificil  escribir  bien  el  ingles?    19.  ^De  donde  es  Juan?    20.  iDe 

Yds.?  21.  ^De  donde  es  Yd.?  2  2.  ^En  qu4  escriben  Yds.  la  lecci6n  d.  • 

23.  ^En  que  escribe  Yd.  la  leccion  de  espanol?  24.  iEscribe  t  .      ,  i  . 

dictado?     2.5.  c. Escribe  Juan  el  ingles  al  dictado?  26.il 

ingles  al  dictado?  27.  ^Escriben  Yds.  bien  el  ingles  al  dictado.'  •  n 

Yds.  bien  el  espanol  al  dictado?    29.  ^Estudia  Yd.  mucho?  30.ihv 

mucho? 

READING — LESSON  III. 

Tres  osos  viven  en  el  bosque.  Yiven  en  una  casa  prande.    I-«  caaa  I; 

tres  cuartos.  un  cuarto  grande  para  el  oso  grande.  un  <^ 

oso  mediano.  un  cuarto  pequeno  para  el  oso  pequeno. 

grande  hay  una  cama  grande  y  una  silla  grande  para  el  oso  grande. 

cuarto  del  oso  mediano  hay  una  cama  m?diana  y  v-  "  ■  ^i«na  i  -:  • 
oso  mediano.    En  el  cuarto  del  oso  peTueno  l^.nv  'inn  a  ^  ""^ 

pequena  para  el  oso  pequeiio.  ^  ^^^ 

Hay  una  mesa  en  el  cuarto  del  oso  graiui'-  .    i-a  r. 
y  tres  cucharas:  un  plato  grande  para  el  oso  u-rande.  un  ;  . 
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el  oso  mediano  y  un  plato  pequeno  para  el  oso  pequeno.  Hay  tembl^n  una 
cuchara  grande  para  el  oso  grande,  una  cuchara  mediana  para  el  oso  mediano, 
y  una  cuchara  pequena  para  el  oso  pequeno. 

El  cuarto  del  oso  grande  tiene  una  ventana  grande  y  una  puerta  grande. 
El  cuarto  del  oso  mediano  tiene  una  ventana  mediana  y  una  puerta  mediana. 
El  cuarto  del  oso  pequeno  tiene  una  ventana  pequena  y  una  puerta  pequena. 
Hay  una  ventana  y  una  puerta  en  los  cuartos  de  los  tres  osos. 

Los  tres  osos  tienen  mucha  hambre.  Preparan  la  sopa.  Echan  mucha 
sopa  en  el  plato  del  oso  grande,  echan  menos  sopa  en  el  plato  del  oso  mediano, 
echan  poca  sopa  en  el  plato  del  oso  pequeno. 

Los  tres  osos  prueban  la  sopa.  El  oso  grande  toma  la  cuchara  grande 
y  prueba  la  sopa  en  el  plato  grande.  No  quiere  tomar  la  sopa  porque  esta 
caliente. 

El  oso  grande  dice: — No  quiero  tomar  esta  sopa  porque  esta  caliente. 
Cierro  la  ventana  del  cuarto,  abro  la  puerta  y  me  voy  al  bosque. 

El  oso  grande  cierra  la  ventana  del  cuarto,  abre  la  puerta  y  se  va  al 
bosque. 

El  oso  mediano  toma  la  cuchara  mediana  y  prueba  la  sopa  en  el  plato 
mediano.    No  quiere  tomar  la  sopa  porque  esta  caliente. 

El  oso  mediano  dice: — No  quiero  tomar  esta  sopa  porque  esta  caliente. 
Cierro  la  ventana  del  cuarto,  abro  la  puerta  y  me  voy  al  bosque. 

El  oso  mediano  cierra  la  ventana  del  cuarto,  abre  la  puerta  y  se  va  al 
bosque. 

El  oso  pequeno  toma  la  cuchara  pequena,  y  prueba  la  sopa  en  el  plato 
pequeno.    No  quiere  tomar  la  sopa  porque  esta  caliente. 

El  oso  pequeno  dice: — No  quiero  tomar  esta  sopa  porque  esta  caliente. 
Cierro  la  ventana  del  cuarto,  abro  la  puerta  y  me  voy  al  bosque. 

El  oso  pequeiio  cierra  la  ventana  del  cuarto,  abre  la  puerta  y  se  va  al 
bosque. 

A  la  puerta  de  la  casa,  el  oso  grande  dice: — No  queremos  tomar  la  sopa. 
Esta  muy  caliente.  Cerramos  las  ventanas,  abrimos  la  puerta  y  nos  vamos 
al  bosque. 

Los  tres  osos  cierran  las  ventanas,  abren  la  puerta  y  se  van  al  bosque. 

Vocabulary 

hay:    there  is 
tiene  hambre:  he  is  hungry 
quiero:  I  wish 
quiere:  he  wishes 
caliente:  warm 
cierro:  I  close 
cierra:  he  closes 
yo  voy:  I  go 
el  va:  he  goes 
vamos:  we  go 
tomar:  to  take 
abrir:  to  open 
van:  they  go 
la  sopa:  the  soup 
el  hambre:  (f)  the  hunger 
mucho:  (a)  much 


LOW  EIGHT. 

TEXTS: 

Dorado,  Carolina  Marcial:  Primeras  Lecciones  de  Espanol,  1918,  Ginn 
&  Co. 

Hills,  E.  C,  and  Cano,  Juan:  Cuentos  y  Leyendas,  1922,  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co. 

Luce,  Allena:    Canciones  Populares,  1921,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 


tres:  three 

el  oso:  the  bear 

los  osos:  the  bears 

el  bosque:  the  forest 

grande:  large 

pequeno:  small 

el  cuarto:  the  room 

mediano:  medium  sized 

para:  in  order  to 

la  cama:  the  bed 

la  silla:  the  chair 

la  mesa:  the  table 

el  plato:  the  table 

la  cuchara:  the  spoon 

la  ventana:  the  window 

la  puerta:  the  door 
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I.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES 

A.  Ability  to  pronounce  unfamiliar  material  in  Spanish  accurately  and 
the  power  to  write  unfamiliar,  simple  Spanish  from  dictation 

B.  The  mastery  of  a  practical  vocabulary  and  the  followinK  arn 
principles:  Present  perfect  tense;  present  indi»-ative  of  th*'  i.mi.-a.w^ 
irregular  verbs:  "ser,"  "estar,"  "dar."  -querer."  "poder."  'ponor." 
"hacer."  and  •'decir";  uses  of  '"ser"  and  'estar"  with  adjiTthcs  Ho 
be  learned  as  vocabulary  only);  direct  object  pronouns,  third  penion. 
singular  and  plural;  radical  changing  verbs  of  the  firHt  claHii! 
reflexive  verbs;  expression  of  time  in  Spanish;  \         <\\v  u>' 

and  the  cardinal  numbers  to  500;  passive  knowl    .      ,.f  fb«- 
and  the  imperfect  tenses. 

C.  The  application  of  the  above  grammatical  principles  in  readiiiK. 

conversation,  and  dictation. 

D.  The  power  to  read  Spanish,  emphasizing  English  cognates  from  the 
same  Latin  roots  and  the  attainment  of  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar 

words  from  the  context. 

E.  The  development  of  growth  in  English  vocabulary  and  of  a  lanctiaco 
sense. 

F.  An  appreciation  of  the  interrelation  of  the  Romance  Langu.  ^  .md 
Latin. 

G.  The  development  of  an  interest  in  Spain  through  a  knowledge  of 

her  early  history. 

II.  GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

L^nit  One — Pronunciation  of  rhymes;  vocabulary,  the  house  and  the 
family;  grammar,  passive  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  the  u.«*e« 
of  the  imperfect  and  preterite  tenses;  reading;  growth  in  EnKli^h 
vocabulary  through  Latin  cognates;  dictation:  conversation;  the 
early  Spanish  invaders  and  their  influence  on  h»  r  <  ivilir.iMon 
and  language.    (Seven  weeks.) 

L^nit  Two — Pronunciation  of  rhymes;  vocabulary,  clothing,  parts  of  the 
body,  and  idioms  with  "hacer";  grammar,  use  of  the  present 
perfect  tense,  the  use  of  "ser"  and  "estar"  with  designated 
adjectives,  passive  knowledge  of  the  demonstrative  and  po.ssrs.nlTe 

adjectives,  and  of  the  direct  object  pronouns,  third  perso  .ru- 

lar  and  plural;  reading;  growth  in  English  vocabulary:  li  n; 
conversation;  Moorish  invasion  of  Spain;  Spanish  sonc  Six 
weeks.) 

Unit  Three — Pronunciation  of  rhymes:  vocabulary,  days  of  t:  rv. 
months  of  the  year,  and  cardinal  numbers  to  r»oo:  l  ir. 
present  indicative  of  the  irregular  verbs  "ser."  r." 
"querer,"  "  poder,"  "poner,"  "hacer,"  and  "decir,"  !  •• 
and  the  radical  changing  verbs  of  the  first  class,  exprejwion  of 
time;  reading;  growth  in  English  vocabulary;^  •  in- 
versation:  Spanish  explorers;  Spanish  songs,    i  S» 

UNIT  ONE — PROM  XCIATIOX  OF  KHVMKS.  VO(  AIU  I. AIJV.  <;|{  \M>I\K. 
READING,  ENGLISH  VOCABULARY,  DIC  TATION,  ( ON VKI?S  \TIoX. 

EARLY  SPANISH  INVADERS.     (Seven  week 

T.      SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  pronounce  the  Spanish  rhymes  correctly. 

2.  Passive  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  imperfect  and  the 
tenses,  and  the  uses  of  these  tenses,  as  they  are  met  in  the  ;  •  .^....^ 

3.  Ability  to  read  designated  stories  and  to  retell  an  episode. 

4.  Mastery  of  the  vocabulary,  the  House  and  the  Family. 

5.  Habit   of   learning   the   meaning  of  new  words   from  Kngltoh 
cognates  or  from  the  context. 
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6.  An  appreciation  of  difference  in  structure  and  in  use  of  the  past 
tenses  in  English  and  Spanish. 

7.  An  understanding  of  the  influence  of  the  early  invasions  of  Spain 
on  her  civilization  and  language. 

8.  Development  of  growth  in  English  vocabulary  by  means  of  word 
derivation  and  the  development  of  a  language  sense. 

9.  Singing  of  Spanish  songs. 


II.     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Pronunciation,  vocabulary,  gram- 
mar, reading,  English  vocabulary, 
dictation,  conversation,  early  Span- 
ish invaders,  songs. 

1.  Pronunciation, 
a.  Rhymes. 


b.  Common  errors. 
Final  "e." 
Final  "o." 
Final  "a." 


2.  Vocabulary. 


Procedures  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Dorado,  pp.  30-32,  36,  38. 
Hills  and  Cano,  pp.  52-56,  65-69. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Drill  on  the  following  rhymes : 
Dorado,  p.  11  (Poca  Capa  Parda), 
pp.  61,  200,  224,  229,  238,  242,  243. 
Drill  in  this  unit  on  final  "a,"  "o," 
and  "e,"  avoiding  slurring  and 
gliding,  common  in  English, 

b.  List  in  note  book  commonly  mis- 
pronounced words.  Avoid  running 
the  final  "e"  in  Spanish  into  "y," 
as  in  English,  and  the  final  "o" 
into  "w."  Avoid  pronouncing  the 
final  "a"  half  way  between  the  "e" 
and  the  "o." 

Frequent  dictation  exercises  of 
rhymes,  on  these  vowels  in  the 
assonance.  Rhymes  in  Dorado,  pp. 
242,  243,  are  good. 

Readings: 

Dorado,  pp.  30-32,  36,  38. 
Appendix. 


a.  The  House. 

b.  Review  of  "estar"  with  adverbial 
expressions  of  place, 

c.  Dorado,  pp.  30-32. 

d.  The  family. 


Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Oral  presentation  of  the  rooms  of 
the  house  by  means  of  pictures. 

Description  of  the  various  rooms 
will  serve  as  a  review  of  the  vo- 
cabulary already  learned. 

b.  By  means  of  questions  on  this 
vocabulary,  review  the  use  of 
"estar"  with  adverbial  expressions 
denoting  place  where. 

Review  the  prepositions  mastered 
in  High  Seven  in  the  same  way, 
e.g.,  "La  cama  esta  cerca  de  la 
ventana,"  etc.  Do  the  same  with 
all  the  rooms  of  the  house, 

c.  List  the  vocabulary  in  the  scrap 
book,  with  an  illustration  and 
some  facts  about  the  room. 

d.  Develop  in  Spanish  at  the  board 
the  relationship  of  the  vario  is 
members  of  the  family.  Stadents 
copy  this  in  their  note  books.  An 
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e.  Game. 


f .  Antonyms. 


3.  Grammar. 


a.  Imperfect  and  preterite  tenses. 


b.  Dorado,  p.  37.  Imperfect. 


c.  Meaning  of  the  English  "imper- 
fect." 


d.  Preterite  tense.  Dorado,  p.  SO. 


attempt  should  now  be  made  to 

define  the  unknown  in  terniH  of  the 

known,  e.g.,  "Mi  lla  ' 

de  mi  padre  o  de  mi  i 

The  e.xplanation  of  "mi  tlo"  In 

Spanish. 

Do  the  same  with  "mi  M 
"mi  Padre,"  using  "el 
"la  esposa." 

Continue  this  for  all  mombeni  of 

the  lamily. 

By  means  of  pictures  in  Rcrap 
book,  explain  the  following:  "Ioh 
padres,"  "los  tlos,"  "los  abueloM." 
"los  hijos,"  etc. 

e.  Each  student  writes  on  uniform 
sized  cards  in  Spanish  some  fam- 
ily relationship.  Tho  card.s  arf 
rotated  at  fixf^i  intorval.s.  Thv 
student  scoring  the  highest  score 
is  the  winner,  e.g..  "la  madre  de  ml 
padre,"  "la  hermana  de  mi  her- 
mano,"  "el  esposo  de  mi  madre," 
"el  hijo  de  mi  padre."  etc. 

Memorize  Rima,  Dorado,  p.  37. 

f.  The  collection  of  antonyms  in  a 
section  of  the  note  book  is  a  spe- 
cial feature  of  all  vocabulary  work 

of  this  semester. 

Constant  review  of  vocabulary  by 
defining  one  word  in  terms  of  its 
antonym,  e.g..  "Lo  contrario  de 

vender  es  comprar."  etc. 


Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Have  the  students  in  the  drawing 
classes  make  charts  of  the  imper- 
fect and  the  preterite  of  regular 
verbs  of  the  three  cc^n'M'-^*  n«. 
These  charts  are  to  b*  he 
students  at  all  times,  ii  li- 
able to  have  charts  mad.  he 
more  common  irregular  verbs,  as 
they  will  prov  oful  lo  the  stu- 
dent in  his  !• 

b.  Develop  the  use  of  the  imperfect 
from  the  story.  "GuxmAn  el 
Bueno. ' 

c.  Develop  the  •  ng  of  t'  ^nf. 
lish  word  in.  t  lo  i.  te 
the  use  of  thi.s  ien.>«e.  i.e  .  <^  i^tin 
"im"  +  "perficer*  "  r  >»  to  do  thor- 
oughly or  com  not  com- 
pleted, <  "imperieciu;*  " 

d.  Develop  the  pi  'om  the 
story,  "La  Cabr  l  P.  »0. 


Readings : 

Dorado,  pp.  '7-'^.  ^^'^^^ 
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e.  Derivation  of  the  English  "pre- 
terite." 


f.  Substitution  of  tenses. 


g.  Development  of   the  uses  of 
tnese  tenses  from  the  reading. 


h.  Comparison  of  the  Latin  end- 
ings of  these  tenses  with  the 
Spanish. 

4.  Reading. 


a.  Oral  work. 


b.  Dramatization. 


e.  Develop  the  use  of  the  preterite 
tense  in  Spanish  by  the  derivation 
of  the  word,  "preterite,"  i.e.,  < 
Latin  "praeteritum,"  having  gone 
past  or  beyond. 

Means  of  expressing  an  incom- 
pleted act  in  past  time  in  English, 
i.e.,  by  the  progressive  tense,  "He 
was  speaking." 

Short  original  sentences  to  be 
written  in  the  note  book  in  the 
present,  imperfect,  and  preterite. 
Develop  the  difference  in  the 
tenses  by  using  the  adverbs: 
"hoy,"  "ayer,"  "anoche,"  "esta 
manana,"  "siempre,"  "todos  los 
dlas." 

Develop  the  difference  in  the  ex- 
pression of  customary  action  in 
the  present  and  in  the  past  time. 

f.  Read  the  story,  "Los  Tres  Osos," 
substituting  the  past  tenses  for 
the  present.  Do  not  change  the 
•direct  discourse  to  the  indirect. 
Hills  and  Cano,  pp.  3-8. 

g.  List  in  note  book,  under  the  fol- 
lowing headings,  the  uses  of  these 
tenses:  Customary  action  in  past 
time,  continued  action  in  past 
time;  definite  completed  action  in 
past  time.  As  the  uses  of  these 
tenses  are  illustrated  in  the  read- 
ing, the  outstanding  examples 
should  be  copied  in  the  note  book 
under  the  proper  heading.  Write 
the  English  translation.  The 
teacner  should  direct  the  selection 
of  the  sentences  in  this  unit. 

h.  Comparison  of  the  endings  of 
these  tenses  in  Latin  with  the  end- 
ings in  Spanish.  See  appendix. 

Readings: 

Hills  and  Cano,  pp.  52-56,  65-69. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Dictation  based  on  the  story.  It  is 
advantageous  to  permit  a  student 
to  dictate,  as  it  compels  the  stu- 
dents to  read  the  Spanish  aloud 
at  home.  The  failure  of  the  class 
to  understand  him  if  he  does  not 
read  distinctly  has  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  class  reading. 

b.  Dramatization  of  the  story,  "Los 
Andaluces  en  Nueva  York."  A 
different  group  may  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  various  episodes. 
Substitute  buildings,  etc.,  in  San 
Francisco  for  those  in  New  York. 
Resort  to  any  device  to  compel  the 
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student  to  read  aloud  at  home.  Try 
permitting  a  student  to  read  until 
he  makes  a  mistake 

c.  Comprehension.  c.  Questions   and   ansu«,i  .>   c^u  liie 

reading. 

The  reading  of  a  paragraph  by  a 
student,  the  class  having  their 
books  closed.  A  r»'  '•  of  the 
paragraph,  or  qu*  based 
on  it. 

The  translation  of  the  Spanish 
into  English,  the  class  having  their 
books  closed. 

Retelling  of  the  various  episodes 
by  the  students. 

The  retelling  of  the  story.  "Kl 
Frances,  el  Portugu^^s  y  el  Anda- 
luz,"  by  "El  I-Yanclscano.  el  Ok- 
land^s,  y  el  .Angelano." 

Each  student  writes  an  -  ,  \ 
Committee  decides  \vhi(  h 
is  the  most  improbable. 

d.  Sight  reading.  d.  Hills  and  Cano.  "Alicia  la  Pru- 

dente,"  pp.  Reread  the  story, 

changing  the  present  to  the  past 
tenses. 


5.  Development  of  English  vocabu- 
lary. 

a.  English  cognates  similar  to  the 
Spanish. 


b.  Vapor. 

c.  Claro. 

d.  Edificio. 

e.  Policia. 

f.  Biblioteca. 


Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Make  a  list  of  English  words  from 
same  Latin  roots  as  the  following 
Spanish   words:    "admirar."  "de- 
sembarcar."    "varios."  "conflar."' 
"  c  o  m  p  a  11  e  r  o  ,"    "pertener- - 
"serio."     "visitar."  "mu8<<>. 
"guardia."    "millonario,"    "c  h  I  • 
menea."    "enorme,  "    "mat"  " 
"inumerable,""  "lujoso." 
"convencer."  "monnraento 
t6rico,  '  "artfstico."  "po»;'  • 

tro.'"  "exclamar."  "]ri:\.  i- 
dente,"  "continnar. "  "ronqulsur.  * 
"competir." 

b.  Compare  the  u-    '  ''t 
the  English  'V 

c.  Explain  how  these  KnglUh  words 
are  related  to  •  inish 
"clarify.'"     "  i  .       .  ." 

"claret.*     I'se  In  sentenc 

d.  Derivation  of  the  words 

and  "bnildinc."  Which  mo>i  « • 


monly  used  ? 

Derivation  of  "n<^H'^' 
the  followinu 
same  root: 
"metropolis." 

What  d(H\<  the 
"bibliotheca.  "  me 
the  following: 


are  tr 


■  iMM..  y. 
I'se  in  s*»T 


tbsi 


word 
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mania, 
phile." 


'bibliography,"  "biblio- 


g,  Enterrar. 


h.  Multimillonario. 


i.  Interriimpir    <    Latin  inter- 
rumpere,  interruptus. 


j.  Dispensar. 


k.  Spelling. 

inmediatamente. 
inumerable. 

1.  cerca:  lejos. 
cerca  de:  lejos  de. 
cercano:  lejano. 
acercarse:  alejarse. 

6.  Dictation. 


7.  Early  invaders  of  Spain.  (Chap- 
man, History  of  Spain,  pp.  6-37.) 

a.  The  Phoenician  invasion. 

b.  Celts. 

c.  Greeks. 

d.  Carthaginians. 

e.  Roman  conquest. 

f.  Visigoths. 


g.  Derivation  of  the  following,  "bury" 
and  "inter."  Which  is  most  com- 
monly used?  Why? 

h.  Meaning  of  the  prefix  "multi." 
Show  that  the  English  words 
"multiply"  and  "multitude"  con- 
tain the  same  root. 

i.  First  meaning  of  "interrupt,"  "rup- 
ture." Compare  the  meaning  of  the 
Spanish  "romper"  and  "inter- 
rum  pir." 

j.  Compare  the  meaning  of  the  Span- 
ish "dispensar"  and  the  English 
"dispense."  Are  they  similar  in 
meaning? 

k.  Explain  the  double  letters  in  the 
English  words  "immediately"  and 
"innumerable."  Look  up  their 
derivation. 

1.  Compare  these  words.  Parts  of 
speech.  Use  in  sentences. 


Various  short  dictation  drills  in  the 
forms  and  use  of  the  preterite  and 
the  imperfect  tenses. 

Outline  of  the  early  invaders  and 
their  contributions  to  Spanish  civil- 
ization. 

The  significance  of  these  invasions 
on  Spain  is  found  in  the  appendix. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  students  who 
are  interested  in  history  make  a  re- 
port to  the  class  on  this  period,  the 
class  taking  notes.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  salient  points  be  worked 
out  at  the  board  after  the  report  has 
been  made,  and  then  copied  in  note 
book. 


8.  Spanish  songs.  Readings: 


Appendix,  Buenas  Noches,  Damas, 
Juanita. 
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rXIT  TAVO — PROXUNCIATIOX  OF  KHVMKS,  V()(  Mil  I.  \  K\ .  (.I.VMMXI: 
HEADING,  ENGLISH  VO(  AIU  LAUV,  l>I(  TAilON,  (  ()\\  I  I:sM|m\ 

MOORS  IN  SPAIN.     (  Six  weeks.  > 

I.      SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  pronounce  the  "rr"  in  Spanish. 

2.  Mastery  of  the  vocabularies,  the  clothes,  part.s  of  the  body,  idiomn 

with  "hacer";  the  use  of  these  in  conversation. 

3.  Passive  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  the  uses  of  ih*-  <: 

and  possessive  adjectives,  and  the  direct  object  pr.  li 

person,  singular  and  plural. 

4.  Comprehension  of  the  difference  in  the  use  of  "ser"  and  "eatar" 
with  the  adjectives  included  in  the  Appendix. 

5.  An  understanding  of  the  difference  in  use  of  the  past  tenHes  and 

the  present  perfect  tenses  in  Spanish. 

6.  Ability  to  read  the  stories,  acquiring  the  meaning  of  new  wordx 
from  English  cognates  or  from  the  context;  ability  to  retell  the 
main  incidents  of  the  stories  read. 

7.  Growth  in  English  vocabulary  through  word  derivation. 

8.  An  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  the  Moorisb  inv.'i«inn  nn 
Spanish  history  and  civilization. 


II.     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Pronunciation,  vocabulary,  gram- 
mar, reading,  English  vocabulary, 
dictation,  conversation,  Moorish  in- 
vasions, songs. 

1.  Pronunciation. 

a.  Rhymes,  emphasis  on  rr. 


Vocabulary, 


a.  Parts  of  the  body 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 
Hills  and  Cano.  pp.  32-38.  44-:>l. 

Dorado,  pp.  17-20. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 
a.  Drill  on   the  following  rhyni**^ 
Dorado,  p.  11  (La  Perra  de  Par 
pp.  40.  79.  82.  89.  93.  101.  110.  IT  . 

Develop  a  critical  attitude  tow 
errors  in  pronunciation.  The  \ 
ing  out  of  the  error  1^ 
cient.  Constructive  en; 
the  correction  of  the  error  i 
be  enconragprl.  1'     ■  ' 
placing  of  tbo  t 
etc. 


<».  Jaw, 


m 


de. 


Continued  work 
ing.  one  half  <  ' 
while  the  oth»': 
structive  criticisma 

Readings : 

Dorado,  pp.  17-19.  20. 
Appendix. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 
a.  Develop  the  vtHabularjr  by  p" 
ing  to  the  parts  of  the  body. 

Game:  "i.Qu^  es 
is  divided  in  '  ^ 
captain  asks  t  ' 
to  a  part  of  th- 
must  answer  »   : ;  • 
captain  counts  to  five 


b.  Review  of  colors  and  forms  of 
the  verb,  "tener." 


c.  Clothing. 


b.  Questions  to  be  prepared  by  the 
students,  "iBe  que  color  tiene  Vd. 
los  ojos?"  "6  Tiene  Juan  la  boca 
grande?"  etc. 

Guessing  game:  Each  student 
writes  a  description  of  some  mem- 
ber of  the  class,  using  the  vocabu- 
lary for  this  unit  and  the  verb 
"tener."  The  one  who  is  successful 
in  guessing  has  the  privilege  of 
reading  his  description. 

c.  Vocabulary  to  be  presented  orally, 
A  picture  of  boy  or  girl  to  be 
pasted  in  scrap  book.  The  articles 
of  clothing  worn  by  each,  num- 
bered and  the  corresponding  Span- 
ish word  written. 


d.  Idioms  with  "hacer."  d.  Drill  in  using  these  expressions  by 

asking  the  question,  "iQ^^  tiempo 
hace  hoy?" 

List  in  note  book  all  idioms  of 
"hacer,"  as  they  are  met  in  the 
reading. 

Show  the  similarity  in  all  the 
Romance  Languages  by  writing  on 
the  board: 

Italian      French  Portuguese 

Fa  freddo  II  fait  froid  Faz  frio 

Fa  caldo    II  fait  chaud  Faz  calor 

Fa  bello    II  fait  beau  Faz  bom  tempo 

Compare  the  difference  in  parts  of 
speech  in  the  English  and  Spanish 
expressions:  "Hace  mucho  frio." 
"It  is  very  cold." 

e.  By  means  of  conversations,  ques- 
tions, review  these  idioms. 

Use  in  original  sentences,  e.g., 
"Abro  la  puerta  porque  hace 
mucho  calor,"  or  "Tengo  mucho 
calor";  "No  llevo  el  sobretodo  por- 
que hace  mucho  calor,"  etc. 


e.  Review  "tener  with  expres- 
sions, "tengo,"  "frio,"  "ham- 
bre,"  "sueno,"  etc. 


3.  Grammar. 


a.  Use  of  "ser"  and  "estar"  with 
adjectives. 

b.  ser  malo,  estar  malo,  ser  bueno, 
estar  bueno. 


c.  "Ser"  with  predicate  noun. 


Readings: 

Appendix. 

Hills  and  Cano,  pp.  32-38,  44-51. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  This  is  to  be  presented  as  vocabu- 
lary in  sentences. 

b.  Oral   drill   in   the   difference  in 
meaning  of  these  expressions. 

Write  in  note  book  with  its  Eng- 
lish translation  all  uses  of  these 
verbs  with  adjectives  as  met  in 
the  reading. 

c.  By  telling  the  students  to  notice 
in  the  reading  if  the  verb  "estar" 
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d.  Review   of    "estar"   with  ad- 
verbial expressions  of  location. 


e.  Present  perfect  tense. 


f.  The  direct  object  pronouns, 
third  person,  singular  and 
plural  (passive  knowledge). 


g.  Review  of  the  expression  of 
possession  and  the  demonstra- 
tive adjectives  (passive  knowl- 
edge). 


h.  Possessive  adjectives  (passive 
knowledge). 


is  used  with  predicate  nouns  de- 
velop the  rule  that  it  is  never  iwed 
in  Spanish  with  a  predicate  noun. 

d.  Original  conipo.qitions,  d. 
some  object,  or  per.son.  a 

these  verbs  with  the  adjeciiv»«»  in 
the  appendix. 

Game:  Guessing  an  object.  A 
student  goes  out  of  the  room.  On 
his  return  he  is  required  to  i^uomn 
the  object  selected  by  a.skinK  the 
questions,  "iEstd  detrA.s  de  ml?" 
"cEstA  en  la  pared?"  etc.  "iEii 
grande?"  "^Es  larco?"  "iEstA 
sucio?"  etc. 

e.  Discuss  each  use  of  this  tense  In 
the  reading  for  this  unit.  HIIIr  and 
Cano.  pp.  ;{2-:;S.  41-51.  polntinK  out 
the  difference  between  this  tense 
and  the  preterite. 

List  in  note  book  all  irresular  pa.nl 
participles  as  they  are  met  in  the 
reading. 

f.  Develop  the  rule  for  thoir  iMisit  ion 
and  the  forms  by  que.stions  of  this 
type:   "6Qui^n  tiene  mi  piuma?" 

"^Mis  plumas?" 


Use  indirect  object 
reply. 


pronoun  in 


Substitution:  Many  exercises  io 
Dorado,  e.g.,  lend  themselves  to 
this  type  of  work. 

g.  Develop  the  form.s  of  these  ad- 
jectives by  oral  question.**:  "iDc 
quien  es  este  cuaderno^"  "iDe 
quien  es  aquella  gorra?"  etc. 

Original  sentences:  "K^f-^^  f^uantes 
son  de  Juan,  esos  v  son  de 

su  hermano,"  etc. 

h.  It  is  helpful  to  put  up  a  chart  of 

this  form: 

Yo  tengo  mi  papo? 

Vd.  tiene  su  i 

El  tiene  su  pai'vi.  cic. 


4.  Reading. 


Readings: 
Hills  and  Cano,  pp.  32-.18.  44^1. 


a.  Oral  work. 


for 


n  It  ' 


Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  The  rea»ling  is  mad* 
much  oral  work,  ro 
tation.  conve; 
grammatical  i 

Dramatization  of  "Ft  nTii»?«»»s  de 

Hamelfn."  With  the 

the  Mu-  •  ii,.^.  tie 

put  on  : 


o  t 


b.  Comprehension. 


c.  Sight  reading. 


5,  Growth  in  English  vocabulary, 
a.  English  cognates. 


b.  Todo. 

c.  Joven. 

d.  Pobre. 


e.  Mayor,  menor. 


f.  Contento,  descontento. 
Enterrar,  desenterrar. 


As  a  drill  in  verbs  read  the  story 
in  the  present  tense. 

b.  Questions  based  on  the  text. 

Acting  in  pantomime  "La  Princesa 
que  no  Quena  Reirse."  Various 
students  in  the  class  read  the 
episodes  and  members  of  the  class 
act  them  out.  It  affords  amuse- 
ment if  the  student  reading,  varies 
the  incidents  to  test  the  compre- 
hension of  the  class. 

Scrap  books:  Lines  of  the  story 
are  illustrated.  Students  should 
select  lines,  containing  an  idiom- 
atic expression,  e.g.,  "Cuando  el 
rey  y  la  reina  vieron  esta  cuadrilla 
empezaron  a  reirse  a  carcajadas." 

The  rewriting  of  an  episode  of  the 
story,  varying  the  incidents. 

c.  Hills  and  Cano,  "El  Tio  Miserias," 
pp.  70-74. 

Develop  the  meaning  of  new  words 
from  the  context  and  from  the 
English  cognates. 

Reread  the  story  in  the  present 
tense. 

a.  English  cognates  from  the  same 
Latin  roots  as  the  following  Span- 
ish words:  "habitante,"  "ratas," 
"pernicioso,"  "dia,"  "encontrar," 
"ofrecer,"  "capaz,"  "librar,"  "ex- 
t  r  a  n  j  e  r  o,"  "maravillosamente," 
"contento,"  "descontento,"  "mon- 
tana,"  "momento,"  "excepto," 
"mano,"  "conducta,"  "prmcipe," 
"princesa,"  "matrimonio,"  "c6- 
mico,"  "contener,"  "cortesano," 
"palacio,"  "junto,"  "segundo," 
"presentar,"  "instruccion,"  "ofi- 
cial,"  "uniforme,"  "severamente," 
"maestro,"  "discipulo,"  "cantar," 
"necesitar,"  "agua,"  "p  1  u  m  a  ," 
"solo,"  "ventana,"  "esposa,"  "di- 
vertir." 

b.  Derivation  of  the  word  "total." 

c.  Derivation  and  use  of  the  word 
"juvenile." 

d.  Look  up  the  derivation  of  the 
words:  "poor,"  "pauper,"  "pov- 
erty." Use  them  in  sentences.  Are 
they  related  to  the  word  "pobre"? 

e.  Derivation  of  "minor,"  "minority"; 
"major,"  "majority."  Use  in  sen- 
tences. 

f.  Compare  the  meaning  of  the  Eng- 
lish words  from  the  same  Latin 
root.  Meaning  of  the  English  pre- 
fix "dis." 


I 
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Alto. 

h.  Reir. 

i.  Suavemente,  severamente, 
maravillosamente. 

j.  Spelling. 

k.  Cuerda. 

G.  Dictation. 

7.  History  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 


8.  Songs. 


g.  Derivation  ol  the  wohIh:  "alio.** 

"altitiHlo." 

Look  u|)  the  «l»Tivatioii  of  II, 
"haughty"  and  show  Its  i 
to  the  same   Latin   root.  '  .ilui«. 
Derivat ion  ol"  "jiro  id." 

h.  Show  that  the  RiiKlish  wordM 
"deride"  and  "derision"  come  from 
the  same  Latin  roots.    Use  thene 

words  in  sentences. 

i.  Formation  of  adverbs  in  Kn^dish. 
What  corresponds  in  Simnish  to 
the  suffix  "ly 

j.  Why  double  letters  in  "off ci 
and  "necessitate"? 

k.  What  does  the  dii)hthonR  "ue"  t.  ■ 
come  in  English'.' 

Dictation  of  material  in 
present  perfect  tense  is  iks«  . 
sive  adjectives  and  the  demonstra- 
tive adjectives. 

Influence  of  Arabs  on  Si)ani.-.ii  n\uj- 
zation. 

Influence  of  Arabs  on  Spanish  lan- 
guage. 

Form  of  architecture:  pirturos  of  tho 

Alhambra. 

Legend  of  the  Cid. 
Fall  of  Granada. 

Influence  of  the  occupation  of  S|>ain 
by  the  Arabs  on  the  discovery  of 
America  by  the  Spaniards. 

Readings: 

Appendix. 
Dixie. 

El  Rio  Swanee. 
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UNIT  THREE — PRONUNCIATION    OF   RHYMES,  VOCABULARY, 
GRAMMAR,  READING,  ENGLISH  VOCABULARY,  DICTATION, 
CONVERSATION,  SPANISH  EXPLORERS.   ( Seven  weeks. ) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Ability  to  pronounce  fluently  short  rhymes. 

2.  Power  to  read  at  sight,  obtaining  the  meaning  of  new  words  from 
the  context  and  from  English  cognates. 

3.  Ability  to  tell  time  in  Spanish  and  to  use  some  of  the  reflexive 
verbs  with  these  expressions. 

4.  Mastery  of  the  form  of  designated  irregular  verbs  in  the  present 
tense  of  the  indicative. 

5.  Habit  of  giving  a  brief  resume  of  the  stories  read  in  Spanish. 

6.  Conversation  and  dictation  based  on  the  grammatical  principles 
which  have  been  mastered. 

7.  Development  of  language  sense  and  a  growth  in  English  vocabu- 
lary through  English  cognates. 

8.  Knowledge  of  Spain's  exploratory  period. 

9.  Spanish  songs. 


II.     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS; 
Content 

A.  Pronunciation,  vocabulary,  gram- 
mar, reading,  English  vocabulary, 
dictation,  conversation,  Spanish  ex- 
plorers, songs. 

1.  Pronunciation  of  rhymes, 
a.  Rhymes. 


2.  Vocabulary. 


a.  Days  of  the  week. 


b.  Months  of  the  year. 


Readings: 

Dorado,  pp.  54,  65-67. 

Hills  and  Cano,  pp.  39-43,  75-82. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Drill  on  the  following  rhymes: 
Dorado,  p.  11  (Don  Pedro  Perez 
Crespo),  pp.  112,  116,  118,  129,  148, 
153,  157,  160,  166,  188,  198,  214,  225. 
Before  translating  the  sight  ma- 
terial have  it  read  aloud  by  stu- 
dents. Practice  in  reading  unfa- 
miliar material. 

Readings: 

Dorado,  pp.  54,  65-67. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Look  up  the  meaning  of  the  days 
of  the  week  in  English.  Compare 
them  with  the  Roman  days  of  the 
week.  (This  is  in  the  appendix.) 

Drill  on  the  use  of  the  definite 
article  with  the  days  of  the  week 
in  Spanish,  e.g.,  "Siempre  voy  al 
campo  los  lunes;  me  voy  el 
martes." 

Compare  the  use  of  capital  letters 
with  the  days  of  the  week  in  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish. 

b.  Use  of  capitals  with  the  months  in 
Spanish  and  English. 

Explain  the  meaning  of  the  months 
"September,"  "October,"  "Novem- 
ber," "December."  Suggestion: 
How  many  months  in  the  old 
Roman  year? 
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c.  Expressions  of  time. 


3.  Grammar. 

a.  Reflexive  verbs:  "levantarse," 
"despertarse,"  "acostarse." 

b.  Review  of  clothing  with  "pon- 
erse"  and  "quitarse." 

c.  Review  of  expressions  of 
weather  with  "tener""  and 
"hacer." 

d.  Irregular  verbs  with  comple- 
mentary Infinitive,  "ir'  (re- 
view), "qiierer."'  "poder"  (pres- 
ent indicative). 


e.  Irregular  verbs,  "dar,"  "decir," 
"hacer."'  "ser."  "estar"  (pres- 
ent indicative). 

f.  Past  participle. 


g.  Numbers  to  500. 


h.  Review  of  expressions  of  age 
with  "tener." 


Look  up  in  dictionary  th-     '  ••  • 
cance  of  the  nionth.s  of  tl 
English. 

Compare  tho  nani»'s  of  ti 
in   all   the   Kinii.inr.  ! 
(In  appcndi.x.) 

c.  Have  hoys  niakf  a  clock  in  thi» 
woodwork  shop  with  niovablo 
hands.  This  may  be  made  the  baitin 
for  drill  and  games. 

Paste  in  note  book  pictures  of 
clocks.  Helow  write  the  time  indi- 
cated in  Spanish. 

The  use  of  these  expressionn  in 

conversations. 

Compare  the  telling  of  time  in 

English  and  Spanish.  P-  • 
ish  resemble  the  oth«T  . 
Languages?    (See  ai)|>endix.) 

a.  With  expressions  of  time,  develop 

the  use  and  forms  •  •  '  \n% 
reflexive  verbs;  "b  le«- 
pertarse."  "acostarse. 

Review  articles  of  clothinf?  with 
the    following    reflexive  word* 

"Ponerse,"  "q.iitarse."' 

c.  Use  of  reflexive  verbs  "poner**" 
and  "quitarse"  in  cea:  "Me 
pongo  el  abrigo  por  ,  .  .  ice  mucho 
frlo,  o  tengo  mucho  frto."  etc. 

d.  Difference  in  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tences: "Quiero  al  niiio":  "Quiero 
el  libro." 

Conversations  or  original  sen- 
tences, using  these  verbs  wllb  In- 
finitive. 

e.  Idiomatic  use  of  <i.ir  "Kl  rti.Trto 
da  al  patio":  "Pn:^  '  -  tr.  -  '  ••tr. 


f.  Review  the 
participle  in  ^ 
regular   past  ; 
verbs     "poner, " 
"decir." 


of  tiM 


hater,' 


Memorize  "Rima."  Dorado,  p.  €1. 

Write  a  series  n«!intr  the  followfnc 

verbs  with  exi  kh  of 

"despertarse."    i<  ' 

erse. '  "vestlrs«e." 

Change  it  to  different  p«rsoos. 


,  Drill  exercises  in  P 
Game 
using  V 
subtraction,  etc. 

Review  expression  of  ag«  la  SpMh 

ish  with  "tener." 
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4.  Reading. 


a.  Oral  work. 


b.  Comprehension. 


c.  Sight  reading. 


5.  Growth  of  vocabulary, 
a.  English  cognates. 


b.  Permitir,  permiso. 
Prometer,  promesa. 


c.  Brazo. 

d.  Levantar, 


e.  Diablo. 


Readings: 

Hills  and  Cano,  pp.  39-43,  75-82. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Methods  similar  to  those  in  the 
other  two  units.    There  should  be 
less  translation  and  the  students 
should  read  more  smoothly. 
Retelling  of  the  story. 

Dramatization  and  pantomime  of 
the  story. 

b.  Reading  of  the  story  with  books 
closed.  Questions  based  on  the 
part  read. 

Rewrite  the  story  changing  the 
episodes. 

c.  In  order  to  finish  these  stories  it 
will  be  necessary  to  read  part  of 
them  at  sight. 

If  there  is  time,  read  "La  Muier 
Curiosa,"  Hills  and  Cano,  pp.  83-86. 
Reread  one  of  the  stories  in  this 
unit  in  the  present. 


a.  English  cognates  from  the  follow- 
ing Spanish  words:  "vivir,"  "pue- 
blo," "pobre,"  "dormir,"  "refle- 
xionar,"  "conceder,"  "prohibir." 
"peral,"  "desesperar,"  "desespera- 
cion,"  "alto,"  "voz,"  "brillante," 
"capa,"  "negro,"  "familia,"  "tem- 
bloroso,"  "partir,"  "amigo,"  "caba- 
llero,"  "saludar,"  "cortesmente," 
"arbol,"  "rabia,"  "pensar,"  "ham- 
bre,"  "compasion,"  "aparecer," 
"desaparecer,"  "castillo,"  "conti- 
nuar,"  "decidir,"  "prudente,"  "im- 
prudente,"  "lamentar,"  "replicar," 
"reirse,"  "comenzar." 

b.  Prom  Latin  "per"+"mittere,  "per- 
missus. 


From  Latin 
"promissus." 


'pro"  +  "mittere, 


Other  English  words  from  the 
Latin  root: 

"Mittere,"    "missus-":  "mission," 
"missile,"    "missive,"  "remit 
"emit,"  etc.    Look  up  and  use  in 
sentences. 

c.  English  "embrace";  "brace." 

d.  Look  up  "lever,"  "levee,"  "levant." 
Are  these  related  to  the  Spanish 
"levantar"?  Compare  the  use  in 
English  of  "Orient"  and  "levant." 

e.  Compare  the  derivation  of  the  Eng- 
lish "devil"  with  the  Spanish 
"diablo";  compare  the  English 
"diabolical." 
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f.  Leer. 

g.  Madurar. 

h.  Vida. 

i.  Frio. 

j.  Feliz,  felicidad. 
k.  Diphthong  "ie."' 


6.  Dictation. 


7.  Spanish  explorers. 


f.  Compare  "leRihIe."  "illegible." 

g.  Derivation  of  "mature."  Comiiare 
it  with  "ripe"  in  derivation  and  lo 

use. 

h.  Derivation  and  use  In  s^-nt. n 
"vital."  "vitality.  -  "viiahz.-. 
min." 

i.  Compare  with  the  Kn^lish  ■ 
Xote  that  the  "g  "  of  the  I^t.;. 
dropped  in  the  word  "leer."  "i 
ble." 

j.  Derivation    of   '  f  f.  ; 

tate."  "felicilatioi.         -^e  In 
tence.  Meaning  of  the  proper  name 
"Felix." 

k.  Compare  the  following  v.<>vns. 


"piedra."  "petrify.  " 
"diez."  "decimal. 

"infierno."  "inferno. 
Explain  this. 


"Infernal." 


Frequent  dictation  of  u' 
terial.  Use  dictation  .. 
the    application    of  uram: 
principles. 

Discoven.'   of  the  New- 
Spain  a  result  of  the  Ar.. 
tion.    Si>ain  at  the  helfcbt  of  > 

greatness  duriiv        •  »  

Exphiin  the  na 
ing   places:  Mon 
Aires,    Pacific  Ovt.iii. 
Janeiro. 

Cortez  in  Mexico. 


8.  Spanish  Songs.  Readings: 

Appendix. 


Kentucky.  Mi  Viejo  Mncar. 
Llevadine  a  Mi  Vioja  Vircinia, 
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I.      GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 


A.  The  acquisition  of  a  more  accurate  and  fluent  pronunciation. 

B.  The  development  of  a  larger  vocabulary  by  a  study  of  antonyms, 
synonyms,  derivatives,  cognates,  grouping  of  words,  etc.  The 
mastery  of  the  vocabulary  in  the  Appendix. 

C.  The  ability  to  use  in  oral  work  and  to  apply  in  reading  the  following 
grammatical  principles:  possessive  adjectives,  forms  and  uses  of 
the  demonstrative  adjectives,  present  indicative  of  "saber,"  "salir," 
and  "dar";  the  review  of  "ser,"  "estar,"  "tener,"  "ir,"  "querer," 
"poder,"  "poner,"  "hacer,"  and  "decir";  idiomatic  use  of  "tener 
que";  the  simple  tenses  of  the  regular  verbs  of  the  three  conjugations; 
review  of  radical  changing  verbs  of  the  first  and  second  conjugations 
and  the  reflexive  verbs;  distinction  between  the  following  tenses: 
imperfect,  preterite  and  the  present  perfect;  the  main  uses  of  the 
imperfect  and  preterite. 

D.  A  passive  knowledge  of  the  following  grammatical  principles:  forms 
of  the  direct  and  indirect  object  pronouns;  the  use  of  the  preposition 
"a"  with  direct  personal  objects;  simple  tenses  of  the  following 
irregular  verbs:  "ser,"  "estar,"  "tener,"  "ir,"  "hacer,"  "poder," 
"venir." 

E.  The  habit  of  acquiring  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words  from  the 
context  or  from  English  cognates  or  derivatives. 

F.  The  ability  to  write  Spanish  correctly  from  dictation. 

G.  The  habit  of  understanding  the  thought  in  Spanish  from  the  written 
page  with  a  minimum  translation  from  Spanish  into  English. 

H.  An  interest  in  Spain  and  in  Spanish  speaking  countries  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  close  interrelationship  of  all  nations. 

I.  Ability  to  use  the  vocabularies  and  the  grammatical  principles  in 
oral  and  written  work. 

J.   The  memorizing  of  songs,  poetry,  selections  of  prose,  or  proverbs,  etc. 

K.  The  development  of  a  language  sense,  through  an  appreciation  of 
the  borrowings  from  other  languages  and  the  changes  in  the  mean- 
ings of  words. 

II.     GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Pronunciation,  vocabulary,  active  and  passive;  grammar, 
forms  and  uses  of  the  possessive  and  demonstrative  adjectives; 
the  present  indicative  of  the  irregular  verbs  "saber,"  "salir," 
and  "dar";  a  review  of  the  following  irregular  verbs  (present 
indicative),  "ser,"  "estar,"  "tener,"  "ir,"  "querer,"  "poder," 
"poner,"  "hacer,"  and  "decir";  idiomatic  use  of  "tener  que"; 
a  passive  knowledge  of  the  following:  the  simple  tenses  of  the 
regular  verbs  of  the  three  conjugations;  review  of  radical 
changing  verbs  of  the  first  and  second  conjugations  and  the 
reflexive  verbs;  the  distinction  in  meaning  between  the  following 
tenses,  the  imperfect,  preterite  and  the  present  perfect;  the 
chief  uses  of  the  imperfect  and  preterite;  reading,  sight  reading; 
development  of  language  sense;  dictation;  conversation  and 
free  composition;  dictation;  the  development  of  interest  in 
Spanish  speaking  countries.     (Nine  weeks.) 

Unit  Two — Pronunciation;  vocabulary,  active  and  passive;  gram.mar, 
the  study  of  the  verb  in  Spanish  in  the  simple  tenses  and  in  the 
present  perfect,  radical  changing  verbs  of  the  second  and  first 
conjugation,  the  reflexive  verbs,  the  distinction  in  use  of  the 
imperfect,  preterite,  and  the  present  perfect;  the  chief  uses  of 
the  imperfect  and  preterite;  a  passive  knowledge  of  the  follow- 
ing grammatical  principles,  forms  and  the  position  in  Spanish 
of  the   direct  and  indirect  object  pronouns,   the   use   of  the 
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preposition  'a  '  with  a  direct  personal  object,  the  simple  tenses 
of  the  following  irregular  verbs,  "ser."  "•estar."  "lener,"  ••|r." 
"hacer,"  •poder."  and  "venir";  reading,  sight  reading;  study 
of  derivation  of  English  and  Spanish  words  from  the  samo  Laitn 

root:  dictation:  oral  and  written  composition,  c 
memory  work;  a  knowledge  of  the  industri^-s  in  Sp.in 
countries.     (Nine  weeks.) 


IMT    ONE— PROM  XCIATIOX,    VO(  AlU  I. A II V,    (illAMM  AH.  HKAhlN(;. 
SIGHT   RESIDING,    CONVEKSATIOX,    DKTATION.    (.KoWTH  I.N 
VOCABULARY.  KNOWLEDGE  OF  SPANISH  SI'I  \KI\(. 
COUNTRIESu     (Nine  weeks.) 

T.      SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes.  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  The  acquisition  of  a  more  accurate  and  fluent  pronunciation  by 
drill  on  common  errors,  avoiding  slurring  and  gliding. 

2.  The  habit  of  placing  the  correct  stress  on  the  verb  in  all  drill 
work. 

3.  Ability  to  read  Spanish  with  proper  phrasing  and  rhythm. 

4.  Ability  to   appreciate  the  difference  in   idiom   in   Spanish  and 
English  and  the  habit  of  listing  in  the  note  book  common  idioms. 

5.  The  development  of  a  desire  to  increase  the  active  and  passire 

vocabulary. 

6.  The  ability  to  use  in  oral  and  written  work  the  following  icram- 
matical  principles:    forms  and  uses  of  the  demonstra' 
possessive   adjectives:    the   present   indicative   of   the   i  ... 
verbs,  "saber,''  "salir,"  and  "dar";  review  of  the  verbs  (present 
indicative),    ""ser."   ""estar."    "tener,"    "ir,"   "querer."   "pod-  r 

■  poner,"  '"hacer,  "  and  "  decir";  idiomatic  use  of  '  tener  qu»- 

7.  A  passive  knowledge  of  the  following:  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  verb  in  its  simple  tenses;   review  of  reflexive  and  radical 

changing  verbs  of  the  first  class,  an  understandir  -     '  ' 

tinction  in  use  of  the  preterite,  imperfect,  and  the  ; 

tenses. 

S.  Ability  to   get   the   thought   from   the   written    page   with  the 
minimum  translation  from  Spanish  into  English. 

9.  The  habit  of  acquiring  the  meaning  of  new  words  from  the  context 

or  from  derivatives,  cognates,  etc. 

10.  The  power  to  write  Spanish  from  dictation. 

11.  An  appreciation  of  the  growth  of  language. 

II.     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 


A.  Pronunciation,  vocabulary,  gram- 
mar, reading,  sight  reading,  devel- 
opment of  language  sense,  dicta- 
tion, conversation,  memory  work, 
knowledge  of  Spanish  speaking 
countries. 


Content 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 

Dorado,  pp.  '«>'"..17<|. 
Luria.  pp.  9-SO.  (Seb 


Projects  and  Exercises: 


1.  Pronunciation. 


a.  Mispronounced  words. 


a.  Have  students  MM  the  word*,  tow. 
els.  consonants,  etc..  that 

T^  'Mily  mispr  '     '  ' 
..  .  terial  for 


b.  Phrasing. 


b.  The  "Adivinas  Infantilpn"  in  thm 

appendix  f.imish 
material  for  the 
correct  sentence  rhyt 
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c.  Reading  contests. 


2.  Vocabulary. 


a.  Active. 
1.  Review. 


2.  Suggested  games, 
a.  Word  groups. 


3.  Arreglar  el  batil. 


4.  Matches,  contests. 

5.  Pictures. 


students  realize  the  cadence  which 
falls  on  about  the  sixth  syllable 
in  both  English  and  Spanish. 

c.  By  announcing  a  contest  in  ad- 
vance the  students  will  be  stimu- 
lated to  study  aloud  on  the  read- 
ing. A  student  is  permitted  to 
read  until  he  makes  a  mistake. 
The  student  detecting  it  takes  his 
place.  The  student  making  the 
correction  must  state  the  nature 
of  the  error  and  the  means  of  cor- 
recting it,  that  is,  the  correct 
placing  of  the  tongue,  lips,  etc.,  or 
the  placing  of  the  stress  and  give 
the  rule.  If  the  class  reads  well 
the  students  should  close  their 
books  and  make  corrections. 

Review  of  the  drill  material  in 
pronunciation  in  the  appendix; 
also  drill  exercises  in  Luria. 

Readings: 

v.  Appendix,  vocabulary  for  this 
unit. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  By  means  of  games,  contests,  etc., 
review  the  minimum  vocabulary 
lists  in  the  appendix.  To  this  mini- 
mum the  students  should  add 
words  which  are  frequently  met 
in  the  reading. 

The  leader  says,  "Tengo  hambre, 

quiero  comer  "  Each  student 

completes  the  sentences  with 
some  article  of  food.  This  will 
increase  the  active  vocabulary  of 
the  class.  The  same  article  may 
not  be  repeated. 

Game:   Arregiando  el  baul.  The 

leader  says,  "Voy  de  viaje;  "iqu6 
meto  en  el  baul?"  Each  student  in 
turn  says,  "El  senor  capitan  va  de 
viaje,  mete  en  el  baul."  ...  As  a 
variation  the  leader  may  begin  by 
mentioning  an  article,  the  students 
must  then  name  an  article  begin- 
ning with  that  letter,  e.g.,  "Voy  a 
hacer  un  viaje,  meto  en  mi  baul 
cuellos."  The  students  say  in  turn, 
"el  capitan  va  a  hacer  un  viaje,  va 
a  llevar  corbatas";  "camisas"; 
"cortaplumas";  "cana  de  azucar"; 
"chocolate,"  etc. 

Guessing  games,  base  ball,  etc. 

Pictures:  Divide  the  class  into 
two  teams.  Announce  that  on  the 
following  day  the  contest  will  be 
held.  The  captain  of  each  side 
must  bring  in  a  poster.  The  two 
sides  write  the  names  of  the  ob- 
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b.  Passive  vocabulary. 
1.  Free  composition. 


3.  Grammar. 


a.  Possessive  adjectives. 


1.  Differences  in  English  and 
Spanish  in  the  uses  of  the 
possessive  adjectives. 

a.  With  an  adjective  denot- 
ing quantity. 

b.  With  parts  of  the  body  and 
articles  of  clothing. 


c.  Review  reflexive  verbs. 


d.  Idioms. 


e.  Review  of  personal  expres- 
sions of  weather  with 
"tener"  and  impersonal  ex- 
pressions with  "hacer." 


jects  with  the  deflnlto  artlclo  in  a 
specified  time.  Tlu'  slil.-  wriiing 
the  largest  nuinl)(>r  of  rorr»'rt 
answers  is  the  victoriouH  Ml«lf  Th«' 
captain  of  each  Hiile  con  'lo 
papers.  He  may  call  i<v.  an 
for  assistance. 

b.  The  aim  of  all  vocabulary  work  in 

to  make  the  jiassivf  ry 

active.    Free  compo8iii<   ik» 

used  as  such  a  device.  For  ex- 
ample, a  composition  on  on  '  »»o 
seasons,  under  each  is  w  :  a 
list  of  words  and  idioms.  The  iitu- 
dents  are  required  to  us»'  th*-  si>eci- 
fied  vocabulary.  ad<lin«  pliraj»ei 
and  idioms  which  thi-y  know;  no 
new  idioms  or  voca'  '  •  may  be 
added  without  pen:  i  of  the 
instructor. 

Readings: 
Dorado,  pp.  85-170.  ^ 
Luria,  pp.  9-80. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  List  in  note  book  oxampIeK  of  the 
use  of  the  possessive  adjectlven  la 
Spanish.    The  material  H»tP»l  In 

Low  Eight  may  be  u.sed. 

Assign  as  a  problem  to  the  riasi 
or  to  a  group  the  li.^tin;;  of  a  ! 
her  of  examples  of  the  i)oflso>  . .  • 
adjective  used  after  the  noun,  e  k.. 
Luria,  pp.  9-20. 

Dictate  sentences  illustratinK  thin 
use,  as  "algunos  conocldoH  oue- 
stros,"  etc. 

Review  the  vocabularies  on  arti- 
cles of  clothing  and  the  part*  of 

the  body. 

Game:   Guessing  liic  ii.' 
the  class   from   the  dei»' 
The  idiom  with  "tener"  i 
used,    "tiene    los    ojos  .i... 
"tiene  las  manoa  pequpiias  '. 

Review  the  reflexlre  Te^b^ 
erse."  "qui*  with  arti-  : 

clothing.  el  aoml  r* 

"le  pongo  el  s<         ro  a  Juaji 
"Lavarse":  "Se  laran  la  cara." 

Memorizing  of  type  ^ 

"Tengo  dolor  de  cabv*:.i 

"Me  duele  la  cabera":  "me  dneles 

las  muelas." 

"Juan  se  va  a  cortar  el  dedo,  "  etc 

Have  student.s 

tences  in  which  : 

with  parts  of  the  body  or  ar- 

of  clothing  and  these  - 
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£.  Repetition  of  the  possessive 
adjective  before  each  noun. 


b.  Demonstrative  adjectives. 
1.  Agreement. 


c,  Tener  que. 


d.  Present  indicative  of  "salir," 
"dar,"  "saber." 


1.  Idioms   with  "salir,"  "dar," 
"saber." 


2.  Translation    of    English  to 
"know  how." 


e.  Review    of    irregular  verbs 
"ser,"    "estar,"    "tener,"  "ir," 


are  used:  "Juan  se  pone  el  abrlgo 
porque  tiene  frio,"  or  "porque 
hace  mucho  frio,"  etc. 

Compare  the  repetition  of  the  pos- 
sessive adjective  in  Spanish  be- 
fore each  noun  with  the  repetition 
of  the  definite  and  indefinite  arti- 
cle. "Me  lavo  la  cara  y  las  manos"; 
"mi  padre  y  mi  madre";  "mis 
padres,"  etc. 

Assign  as  special  problems  to  dif- 
ferent groups  of  students  the  list- 
ing in  note  books  examples  of 
these  uses  of  the  possessive  ad- 
jective in  Spanish  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  definite  article, 

b.  Meaning  of  the  word  demonstra- 
tive. 

Review  of  agreement  of  adjectives 
and  nouns  in  Spanish.  Drill  on  the 
agreement  in  English  of  "this"  and 
"that"  with  "kind,"  "sort,"  etc. 

Distinction  between  the  demon- 
strative adjectives  "este,"  "ese," 
"aquel." 

c.  In  connection  with  drill  on  the 
construction  with  "tener  que"  as- 
sign as  a  problem  the  use  of  the 
complementary  infinitive  in  Span: 
ish.  List  all  examples  found  in  the 
reading  in  Luria  and  Dorado.  Give 
special  attention  to  "poder,"  "ir," 
"querer,"  "desear." 

List  separately  the  use  of  the 
object  pronoun  with  a  dependent 
infinitive.  This  m.ay  be  used  in 
Unit  Two,  High  Eight. 


Assign  as  a  class  problem  the  list- 
ing of  all  verbs  which  insert  a  "g" 
in  the  present  indicative,  first  per- 
son, singular,  "salir,"  "salgo."  The 
list  of  irregular  verbs  in  the 
Apendice  in  Luria  may  be  used. 


List  all  verbs  which  add  "y"  to 
the  first  person,  singular  of  pres- 
ent indicative,  "dar,"  "doy." 

Review  telling  time  in  Spanish 
with  "dar"  and  "salir." 

"Dan  las  tres."  "Salgo  de  la  ciadad 
para  el  campo  a  las  ocho  de  la 
manana." 

"Nuestra  sala  de  clase  da  al  patio." 
"Esta  sopa  sabe  a  ajo." 

Translation  of  the  English  "to 
know  how"  in  Spanish.  "No  se 
hacerlo";  "no  se  nadar  bien,"  etc. 

Games.    El    Objeto  Desconocido, 

Luria,  p.  32,  Juego  Geografico,  p. 
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"querer,"  "poder," 
"hacer,"  "decir." 


poner, 


1.  Uses  of  "ser"  and  "estar. 


2.  Comparison  of  "p  o  d  e  r  ," 
"querer,"  "tener,"  "decir" 
with  radical  changing  verbs. 


f.  Uses  of  the  imperfect  and  pre- 
terite tenses  (passive). 


1.  Distinction  between  the  im- 
perfect, preterite  and  present 
perfect. 


127,  are  excellent  (Ifvices  to  um 
to  review  the  difference-  in  use  of 
the  verbs  "ser"  an<l  "e.slar." 

Review  the  uses  of  "ser"  and 
"estar"  in  Spanish. 

"Ser*'— tellint?  time;  with  pr»M!l- 
cate  nouns;  to  oxprt'.ss  ■  ••»• 
sion;  with  certain  a«.  .»« 
which  e.xpress  a  penuanent 
state. 

"Estar"— with  adverbial  modiflen* 
denoting  place;  with  certain  ad- 
jectives denoting  a  temi>orary 

state  or  condition. 

Review  the  adjectives  used  with 
"ser"  and  "estar"  in  the  appendix. 
High  Seven.  Add  to  this  list  any 
other  adjectives  as  they  are  met 
in  the  reading.  The  studentu 
should  be  able  to  formulate  the 
rule  for  the  use  of  the  adjective 
with  these  verbs. 

Drill  on  the  use  of  the  infinitive 
with  "ir,"  "poder."  "querer."  and 
"tener." 

Have  the  students  specify  the  Ir- 
regularity in  the  '  -  e 
in  each  one  of  th-  .  iK 
in  one  column  those  having  a  com- 
mon irregularity. 


•  'IP 
.1- 
and 

!e 


Assign  as  a  special 
comparison  of  the  i 
tive  of  "poder."  "querer, 
"tener"  with  "d»  '  •  ' 
"volver"  in  the 
Verbos"  in  Luria.  Conipar*'  tliene 
with  the  present  indicative  of 
"preferir"  and  "dormir."  utatlnff 
the  points  of  similar  '  r- 

ence.  Compare  the  i  :  .i- 
tive  of  "decir"  with  "pedlr."  Lurta, 
P.  176. 

Have  students  li>- 

all  verbs  which  <  root 

as  the  above  verbs. 

f.  During  the  reading  in  thin 
study  the  uses  of  these  tens**-  .:. 
Dorado,  giving  special  atlentjon  to 
the  following  uses; 

Imperfect — cir  " 
past;  a  past  ..    .   .    ...  <* 

duration ; 

Use  of  imperfect  In  narralion. 

Preterite — to   express  an  action 
definitely  completed  In  the  past 

By  means  of  English 
have  students  realize  • 
ence  in  time  expressed  by  t\ 
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4.  Reading. 


a.  Oral  work. 


1.  Dramatization. 


2.  Series. 


3.  Translation. 


b.  Sight  reading. 
1.  Devices  to  develop  ability  to 
read  at  sight. 


three  tenses.  Looking  up  the  de- 
rivation of  these  words,  "perfect," 
"imperfect"  and  "preterite"  in  the 
dictionary  again  will  aid  in  fixing 
the  difference. 

Readings: 

Liiria,  pp.  9-80. 
Dorado,  pp.  85-170. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  As  in  the  other  units  of  the  course 
the  oral  work  will  receive  special 
attention.  The  material  in  Dorado 
is  suitable  for  extensive  reading 
and  Luria  for  intensive  study. 
Certain  reading  material  should  be 
read  for  pleasure. 

The  selections  in  Luria  are  suited 
to  dramatization  and  should  be 
used  in  that  form. 

By  giving  the  students  a  few 
idiomatic  phrases  a  group  will  be 
able  to  prepare  a  dialogue  on  buy- 
ing a  pair  of  shoes,  dress,  hat,  etc., 
modeling  it  on  "Las  Gafas,"  Luria, 
p.  24. 

"un  par  de  tacon  bajo,  alto";  "an- 
gosto,  ancho";  "de  suela  gruesa," 
"me  lastiman,"  "me  quedan  bien," 
"estar  comodos,"  etc. 

By  arranging  the  verbs  in  the 
reading  exercises  in  a  series  the 
students  should  rewrite  the  story 
or  retell  it  orally,  varying  the  inci- 
dents, or  conclusion. 

After  the  reading  lesson  has  been 
studied  intensively,  select  two  cap- 
tains and  divide  the  class  into  two 
teams.  The  captains  ask  questions 
on  the  assignment,  the  side  an- 
swering the  largest  number  cor- 
rectly is  the  winning  team.  To 
keep  up  the  interest  it  may  be 
agreed  to  keep  the  teams  un- 
changed for  a  period  of  five  weeks. 
The  intensive  reading  is  the  basis 
for  active  vocabulary  building. 
Continue  to  list  in  the  note  book 
all  antonyms  and  synonyms. 

Translation  may  be  used  as  a  de- 
vice to  test  whether  the  class  un- 
derstands the  difference  in  idiom 
in  the  two  languages. 

b.  To  develop  ability  to  read  at  sight 
frequent  drills  in  this  type  of  work 
should  be  given.  Write  on  the 
board  or  select  simple  paragraphs 
from  the  reader.  Students  should 
read  it  through  for  the  meaning 
only.   Paraphrasing,  questions  and 
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5.  Derivative  work, 
a.  English  cognates. 


b.  Dirigir. 


c.  Nombre,  nominar. 


d.  Precio,  precioso,  apreciar. 


e.  Sena,  senalar,  significar. 


f.  facil,  dificil. 


g.  Rustico,  paisano,  campesino. 
villano,  ciudadano,  pais,  campo, 
villa. 


answers,  explanation  of  the  more 
difficult  words,  etc..  may  by  UMod 
to  test  the  comprehension. 

The  reading  of  the  pam  r  •.»!  flriit 
by  the  instructor  is  re  ndod 
at  this  stage  of  the  work. 

Another  aid  in  the  dovoiopm^Mit  of 
sight  reading  power  is  to  have  the 
class  read  a  sentence  throiiKh 
silently  and  then  retell  it,  not  look- 
ing at  the  text. 

a.  Continue  to  call  attention  to  Knjt- 
lish  cognates  from  the  same  I^atin 
root  as  the  Spanish  words.  The 
students  will  notice  that  the  ma- 
.iority  of  those  wf)rdH  hav«'  come 
into  the  English  through  the  Old 
French. 

b.  Use  the  following  words  In  sen- 
tences and  show  that  they  are 
from  the  same  Latin  root:  "dirig- 
ible," "direct."  "direction."  "direc- 
tory," "director,"  etc.  I.  the 
derivation  of  the  word  ...  and 
explain  its  change  in  meanlOK 
from  the  above  words.  Compare  It 
with  the  expression  "an  Ave 
Maria,"  "pater  noster,"  etc.  I>ook 
up  "right,"  "erect,"  "correct." 

c.  Derivation  of  "nominate,"  "nomi- 
nee," "nomenclature."  "nominal," 
"nominative  case."  Explain  the 
meaning  of  "nom  de  plume"  and 
"anonymous."  Trace  the  source  of 
the  two  latter. 

d.  Show  that  the  following  words  are 
from  the  same  Latin  root: 

"Price,"  "prize,"  "precious,"  ".tt> 
preciate,"    "praise,"  "appra 
Explain   the    '  '  uo 

words  "appr. 

Notice  what  occurred  in  Spanish 
in  the  case  of  double  letters. 

e.  Derivation  and  ni-  •  '  t  of  the  fol- 
lowing: "sign."  .1."  "siKna- 
ture."  "signet  ring.  "signify." 
"significant,"  "insignificant.  * 

f.  Trace  "facile."  "farf!5fv"  •"^-•T? 
tate,"  "difficult."  "ri 

plain  the  double  "f  iish  b> 

looking  up  the  deri\ 

g.  Have  students  look  up  the  prfmriry 
meaning  of  these  words.  '  4 
any  change  in  meaning  from  lae 

primary  root: 

"Rustic."    "r  u  r  a  1" :     "peasant  " 

"pagan";    "camp,"    "camp  ti 
"villa."  "village."  "villain";  ". 
"citizen."  "civic."  I^ook  up  lh» 
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h.  Escribir. 


i.  Trabajar. 


j.  Pagar,  paz. 


k.  Grande. 


1.  Palabra. 


m.  Enviar. 


n.  Reinar,  rey,  reina,  real. 


o.  Luz. 


p.  Blanco. 


q.  Gris. 
6.  Dictation. 


rivation  of  "farmer."  Compare  the 
change  in  meaning  of  "villain" 
with  "knave"  from  the  'German 
"Knabe." 

h.  Derivation  of  "scribe,"  "inscribe," 
"prescribe,"  "describe,"  "inscrip- 
tion," "description,"  "scribble," 
"script,"  etc.  Compare  the  past 
participle  "escrito"  with  the  word 
script. 

i.  The  English  word  "travel"  is  from 
the  same  Latin  root  as  the  Spanish 
"trabajar."  Look  up  the  derivation 
of  "travel." 

j.  Show  that  the  following  words  are 
all  related  to  the  Latin  word  "pax," 
"pacis."  Show  that  there  is  the 
underlying  idea  of  "peace"  in  the 
English  usage  of  the  words:  "Pac- 
ify," "pay,"  "appease,"  "pacifist," 
"pacific." 

k.  Notice  the  difference  in  meaning 
of  the  English  "grand"  and  the 
Spanish  "grande," 

Compare  "grandmother,"  "grand- 
eur," "grandee,"  "grand  piano," 
etc. 

1.  Show  that  the  following  English 
words  have  a  common  root:  "par- 
able," "parley,"  "parlance,"  "par- 
liament," "parlor,"  "parole,"  etc. 

Show  that  the  word  "envoy"  is 
from  the  same  root.  Look  up  the 
following:  "via,"  "viaduct,"  "voy- 
age." Show  that  the  Latin  word 
"via"  is  the  primary  root  in  these 
words.  Compare  the  Spanish 
"viaje"  and  the  word  "voyage." 

Show  that  the  following  words  are 
'    related  to  the  Latin  root  "regere," 
to  rule:  "reign,"  "regal,"  "royal," 
"regent." 

Trade  name  "Lux"  is  from  the 
same  Latin  root.  Derivation  of 
"translucent,"  "lucifer,"  "lucid," 
"elucidate,"  etc. 

Look  up  the  derivation  of  the  fol- 
lowing English  words,  showing 
that  they  are  derived  from  the 
same  root:  "blanch,"  "blank," 
"blanket,"  "blanc  mange."  Use  of 
"Blanco." 

Derivation  of  "grizzly  bear,"  "griz- 
zle." 

Devote  special  attention  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  sentences  in  which  the  im- 
perfect, preterite,  and  present  per- 
fect tenses  are  used.  The  High  Eight 
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is  devoted  to  verb  work  unu  n^.  dic- 
tation exercises  should  aim  to 
strengthen  the  power  to  use  the 
verbs  in  the  simple  tenses  and  tho 
present  perfect. 

7.  Memory  work.  A  few  of  the  "Adivinas  Infantiles"  in 

the  appendix  should  be  memorizj'd, 
songs,  and  the  following  select ionn 
in  Luria:  "La  Madre."  p.  23;  "El 
Nido."  p.  61:  "D^cima."  p.  81. 

8.  Composition  work.  Composition  on  a  country,  using  the 

vocabulary  in  Luria,  pp.  127-li'H. 

Composite  composition  on  the  ex- 
plorers of  South  America.  The  fol- 
lowing are  suggested:  Columbus. 
Magellan,  Vespucci.  Pizarro. 

The  vocabulary  in  Luria.  p.  77.  will 
be  of  assistance  in  writing  the  com- 
position. These  compositions  are 
copied  by  the  students  in  their  note 
books. 

The  students  should  be  enrourasfd 
to  bring  in  articles  on  Spanish  si)eak- 
ing  countries.  The  shipping  reports 
in  the  newspapers  contain  valuable 
information  on  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports from  Spanish  American  coun- 
tries and  will  supplement  the 
material  in  Luria  on  the  countries. 

The  reports  published  in  the  news- 
papers, usually  on  Mondays,  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Coi^ 
tioning  the  imports  d«   ..    .  . 
various  countries  of  the  world,  will 
also  supplement  Luria  and  f    •  M 
interesting  news  items  for  tht  . 
tin  Board.    This  material  may  be 
used  as  subjects  for  composite  com- 
positions. 


rXIT   TWO — PROXI  XCLITIOX,    VOCAIU  LAKV,   Gil  \>I>I.\|{,    ltK  \i»l\(;. 
SIGHT  READING,  COXVERSATIOX,  DICTATION,  WOHI)  DKIUVATinN, 
SOME  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  SPANISH  AMEHICAX  SI»EAKIN<. 
COUNTRIES.     (Nine  weeks.) 

I.      SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  General  review  of  the  use  of  the  accent  mark  in  ' 
its  use  in  the  various  forms  of  the  verb,    .\bility  to  r- 
fluently,  placing  the  stress  on  the  proper  syllable. 

2.  A  desire  to  make  the  passive  vocabulary  active  by  cr  occa- 
sions and  need  of  using  the  passive  vocabulary  and  ..... 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  any  irregularity  in  verb  form,  preterf'*  '  -nae 

especially. 

4.  Ability  to  use  the  correct  form  of  the  verb  in  conversations,  free 

composition,  etc. 

5.  The  ability  to  use  and  apply  the  following  principles  of  grammar: 
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completion  of  the  verb  (regular)  in  the  simple  tenses  and  the 
present  perfect  of  the  indicative,  radical  changing  verbs  of  the 
first  and  second  conjugation  in  all  tenses,  the  reflexive  verb,  the 
distinction  in  use  .of  the  imperfect,  preterite,  and  the  present 
perfect. 

6.  A  passive  knowledge  of  the  following  grammatical  principles: 
the  simple  tenses  of  the  following  irregular  verbs,  "ser,"  "tener," 
"estar,"  "ir,"  "hacer,"  "poder,"  "poner,"  and  "venir";  the  forms 
of  the  direct  and  indirect  object  pronouns,  use  of  the  preposition 
"a"  with  a  direct  personal  object. 

7.  The  habit  of  acquiring  the  thought  from  the  written  page  or 
through  the  ear,  with  the  minimum  translation. 

8.  The  ability  to  write  Spanish  from  dictation  and  the  memorizing 
of  songs  and  selections. 

9.  The  development  of  a  language  sense. 

10.  Some  knowledge  of  Spanish  American  speaking  countries. 


II.     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Pronunciation,  vocabulary,  gram- 
mar, reading,  sight  reading,  deriva- 
tive work,  dictation,  composition, 
memorizing  of  selections,  conver- 
sation, some  knowledge  of  Spanish 
American  countries. 

1.  Pronunciation, 
a.  Use  of  accent  mark. 


Procedure  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Dorado,  pp.  172-243.  (Selections.) 
Luria,  pp.  82-162.  (Selections.) 
Hanssler  and  Parmenteer,  pp.  1-19. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

Use  the  "Acertijos  Populares"  in  the 
appendix  for  practice  in  pronuncia- 
tion. 

a.  Special  drill  on  the  placing  of  the 
correct  accent  on  the  verb.  Have 
the  students  feel  the  difference  be- 
tween "estudio"  and  "estudio."  The 
conjugation  of  tenses  in  complete 
sentences  will  furnish  practice  in 
the  correct  stressing  of  the  verb. 
Drill  on  the  pronunciation  of  nouns 
or  adjectives  which  are  accented 
in  the  singular  contrary  to  rule, 
as:  "lapiz,"  "lapices";  "aguila," 
"aguilas";  "dificil,"  "dificiles"; 
"sabana,"  "sabanas";  etc. 

b.  Continue  to  give  special  attention 
to  the  difference  in  pronunciation 
in  English  and  Spanish  of  the  un- 
stressed vowels.  Have  students 
list  English  cognates  and  drill  on 
the  difference  in  pronunciation  in 
the  two  languages.  Have  students 
realize  that  the  unstressed  vowel 
is  not  shortened  or  slurred  in 
Spanish:  "banana,"  "mature,"  "ma- 
duro";  "hospital";  "oficial,"  of- 
ficial"; automovil,"  "automobile"; 
etc. 


b.  Unstressed  vowels  in  Spanish. 


c.  Final  "a." 


c.  Have  students  list  words  termin- 
ating in  "a."  Drill  on  the  pronu'^ci- 
ation  of  these  avoiding  the  slur- 
ring of  the  final  consonant.  The 
pronunciation  material  in  the  ap- 
pendix may  be  used. 
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d.  Reading  contests. 


2.  Vocabulary. 

a.  Study  of  related  words,  nouns, 
adverbs,  verbs,  adjectives. 


b.  Compounds  and  derivations. 


c.  Spanish  nouns  with  the  ending 
"dad'"  and  "la"  and  "ion."' 


d.  Xouns  in  "-sion." 


e.  ^Matches,  contests. 
1.  Derivatives. 


2:  Synonyms  and  antonyms. 

3.  Review  of  minimum  vocabu- 
lary. 


4.  Date,  days  of  week,  months. 


3.  Grammar. 


d.  Reading  contc  1  be  held 

at  intervals,  tht 
judges  of  what  i 
factory  reading.  A 
shows  that  the  lenson  .. 
studied  aloud  at  hnrn«' 
barred  from  r-  It  n 

conducted  as  ^         r.-f  - 
One  of  this  term. 

a.  In  order  to  make  passive  vocabu- 
lary active 

words  of  di: 

from  the  same  root  as  th- 
met    in    the    r     '  • 
"campesino"; 

"viaje."  "viajaiile,  "vlajar. 

b.  List  in  note  hooks  words  from  the 
same   root,   noticing   tho   ^    -  " 
cance  of  the  prefix.  *; oiht 
poner.'  "descomponer."  ' 
"reponerse."  etc.:  "piM  -* 

ci6n.'*  "impuesto,"  etc 

c.  Assign  as  a  topic  to  a  eroup  of 

students  the  •  -nd- 
ing  in  "-dad."  '  -<.■  .  'om. 
pitalidad."  "bondad. 

dad,"    "r-;'  ' 
cion."  "s- 

pania."  "historia,  "furia  ind- 
ancia,"  etc. 

d.  List  nouns  en<1"' 
"confesi6n."  "i; 
"concesi6n,"  etc. 

e.  At  intervals  i--  h»  i'l. 
using  the  uu.  -   .  ..  h^^^n 
collected  in  the  note  Ixh.;.  Th** 
class  is  divided  into  •        •  i-r- 
The  captain  gives  aw  tn 
ish,  the  opposing  side  mii;»i  men 
tion  a  word  f 

"el  libro.  ■ 

ente,"  "el  deniista  .  h  el 
hecho,"  etc. 

A  similar  c> 
the  antonyn 

Review  bv  means  of 

comp< 

the  Hi.;  .  . 
appendix  for  H 
Low  and  High  Lik'^'^. 

Frequent! 
date  in 

days  of  the  week, 
write  the  d.^* 
written  |>ap' 

Readings: 

Dorado,  pp.  173-243. 
Luria,  pp.  82-162. 
Hanssler  and  Parmentet.r.  pi- 


Cm 


and  tlM 
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Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Regular  verbs  in  simple  tenses.        a.  By  means  of  series,  conversations, 

flash  cards,  filling  in  blanks,  com- 
pletion of  sentences,  changing  of 
tenses,  etc.,  review  the  regular 
verb  in  Spanish,  giving  special  at- 
tention to  the  differences  in  uses 
in  English  and  Spanish. 

Game:  Assign  as  a  special  task  the 
preparation  of  cards,  the  verb  be- 
ing given  in  the  infinitive  form. 
The  students  are  to  fill  in  the 
blank  using  the  designated  infini- 
tive in  the  proper  tense,  e.g.: 
Levantarse: 

Todos  los  dias  yo  temprano. 

Esta  manana  yo  temprano. 

Juan  no  todavla. 

Manana  voy  a  salir  temprano. 

Juan  cuando  llegue  a  su  casa. 

In  the  sentences  on  the  flash  cards 
there  should  be  some  adverbial 
phrase  or  clause  which  suggests 
the  tense.  Frequent  drill  on  these 
exercises  will  fix  the  difference  in 
the  use  of  the  tenses. 

Reread  selections  in  the  reader, 
changing  the  present  to  the  past, 
and  vice  versa.  It  is  better  not  to 
change  the  direct  discourse. 

Arrange  the  verbs  used  in  the 
reading  assignment  in  a  series, 
have  the  students  rewrite  or  retell 
the  story  in  the  present  and  in  the 
past.  The  person  of  the  verb  may 
also  be  varied. 

b.  Reflexive  verbs.  b.  Free  composition  using  the  fol- 

lowing reflexive  verbs:  ""desper- 
tarse,"  "levantarse,"  "lavarse," 
"vestirse,"  "sentarse  a  ,1a  mesa," 
"desayunarse,"  "acostarse."  As- 
sign as  a  topic  to  various  groups 
in  the  class  to  write  a  paragraph 
telling  what  they  did  that  morning 
before  coming  to  school;  what 
they  do  every  morning;  what  they 
used  to  do  last  winter;  what  they 
will  do  tomorrow,  etc.  The  para- 
graphs should  be  read  or  rewritten 
changing  the  person  of  the  verb. 

Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  describ- 
ing some  school  rally.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  give  to  the  class 
idiomatic  phrases  and  a  vocabu- 
lary to  use.  They  should  be  warned 
to  use  the  imperfect  tense  to  de- 
scribe the  circumstances  and  the 
preterite  to  describe  what  oc- 
curred. 

c.  Simple   tenses    of   the   verbs,        c.  Have  students  look  up  these  verbs 
"ser,"    "estar,"    "tener,"    "ir,"  in  the  preterite,  using  the  "Apen- 
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"hacer,"  "poder,"  "poner,"  and 
"venir,"  "dar,"  "decir,"  "salir." 


(passive  only.) 
1.  Preterite. 


2.  Imperfect. 


3.  Future  and  conditional. 


4.  Perfect. 

d.  Direct  and  indirect  object  pro- 
nouns. (Passive  only.) 


e.  Use  of  the  preposition  "a"  with 
a  direct  personal  object.  (Pas- 
sive only.) 


4.  Reading. 


a.  Oral  work. 


dice"  in  Liiria.  Compare  the  end- 
ings used  in  the  preterite  of  the 

irregular  verbs  in  S-  with 
those  of  the  regular  %• 

Assign  as  a  special  topic  the  Hat- 
ing of  all  the  irreiiular  verba  in 

Spanish  which  u.se  th<>  s.r 
ings  as  "poner"  in  the  , 
Use  Hill.s  and  Ford  "First  Spanish 
Course"  or  Luriu.  H.iv     •  '  , 
dents  state  in  what  i 
preterite  is  irregular,  i.e..  cbanxe 
in  stem,  or  merely  irregular  end- 
ings as  "dar." 

Assign  as  a  prol»Iem  the  listinR  of 
all  the  verbs  in  Si  that  are 

irregular  in  the  inii  -  ;  ;  i. 

Compare  the  endings  of  the  future 
with  the  present  indicative  of  the 
verb   "haber."   List  all   verbs  in 
Spanish  that  have  an  irroRular  fn 
ture.  Compare  the  conditional  and 
note  whether  verbs  with  an  ir 
lar  future  are  also  irrenular  . 
conditional.   Note   whether  tbeae 
verbs  use  the  regular  pndini:«*  of 
the  future  and  the  conditional. 

List  all  verbs  that  have  an  irreRii- 
ular  past  participle  in  Spanish. 

d.  List  examiiles  of  the  us^  nf  thoae 
pronouns,  noticing  their  forms. 
List  uses  in  the  notp  hook  of  ibelr 
position  with  th-  ■  vc 
and  negative,  ii —  :il 
participle,  and  the  affirmative  and 
negative  imperative 

e.  List  examples  in  '  » 
the  use  of  the  pi  .n- 
ish  before  the  direct  ;  ^ 
jects.    Notice  the  use  o; 

sition  "a"  with  the  verb 

Readings: 
Luria,  pp.  82-162.  ( Selection*. > 
Dorado,  pp.  172-243.  ( Select  ^ 
Hanssler  and  Parmenteer.  pp.  i-i:*. 

Projects  and  Exercise*: 

a.  As  in  f'  »i 
will  be  » 
tion.  paraphrasing,  questlooa  aad 

answers,  etc. 

Give  special  attention  to  th#»  verb 
Reread   the   story   rhaneinc  the 

tenses. 


Dramat 

should        ^  . 
lends  itself  to  this 
this  unit  ^ 
much  as  ; 


:  u\9 


flxing 
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b.  Sight  reading. 


5.  Word  derivation, 
a.  Mai. 


b.  Bien. 


c.  Comprender. 


d.  Duro. 


e.  "PH"  in  English. 


f.  "Y"  in  English. 


the  significance  of  the  various 
tenses. 

b.  Sight  reading  will  be  extensive  in 
this  unit.  It  is  advisable  that  the 
difficulties  in  Dorado  be  explained 
before  the  story  is  begun,  for  the 
objective  in  the  sight  reading  in 
this  unit  is  to  develop  the  desire 
to  read  for  pleasure  and  to  give 
the  student  a  feeling  of  confidence. 
The  reading  of  the  story  aloud  by 
the  teacher  or  by  a  student  who 
reads  well  is  very  helpful.  During 
the  study  part  of  the  period  the 
students  should  go  over  the  selec- 
tion read. 

The  stories  in  Hanssler  and  Par- 
menteer,  pp.  1-19,  are  to  be  read  at 
sight  and  retold. 

a.  Show  that  the  following  English 
words  contain  the  Latin  root 
"malus,"  "bad,"  "evil":  "maledic- 
tion," "malnutrition,"  "malice," 
"malefactor,"  "m  align,"  "mali- 
cious," "m  a  1  a  d  y  ,"  "maladjust- 
ment," "malaria."  Consult  the 
dictionary  and  list  Spanish  words 
containing  this  root. 

b.  Compare  the  prefix  "bene"  in  the 
following  with  the  prefix  "mal": 
"benefit,"  "benediction,"  "benevo- 
lent," "benignant,"  "beneficial," 
"benefactor."  List  Spanish  words 
containing  the  same  prefix. 

c.  List  English  words  from  the  same 
Latin  root,  "prehendere,"  "prehen- 
sum,"  to  seize:  "comprehend," 
"apprehend,"  "reprehend,"  "appre- 


hensive," 


'prison,"  "imprison. 


d.  Show  that  these  English  words  are 
related  to  the  Spanish  "duro": 
"durable,"  "endure,"  "duration," 
"endurance."  Spanish  words  from 
the  same  root. 

e.  Make  a  list  of  the  words  contain- 
ing the  double  letters  "ph"  in  Eng- 
lish. Trace  their  source.  Note  what 
change    took   place   in  Spanish. 

Compare: 

elephant:  elefante 

philosopher:  filosofo 

telephone:  tel^fono 

phonograph :  f onograf o,  etc. 

From  what  language  were  the 
words  with  "ph"  borrowed? 

f.  Trace  the  history  of  the  words  in 
English  containing  the  letter  "y," 
"mystery,"  "cycle,"  "cyclone," 
"cyclops,"  "cylinder,"  etc.  From 
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g.  titil,  usar. 


h.  Tiempo. 

i.  Military  terms. 


j.  Bello. 


k.  Mendigo. 


1.  "Maestro."  Titles  in  English. 


m.  Titles   "don"   and   "doila"  in 
Spanish. 


what  language  are  thcfte  words 
honowed?  Compare  the  name  of 
the  letter  "y"  in  SpanUh.  Fr-  r  ' 
Portuguese  and  Italian:  1  ki 
i  grec;  ipsilon. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  Ihn  "y" 
in  English  ignore  wordH  witfi  !?  ' 
tial  or  final  "y."  Note  the  <  t. 
that  takes  place  In  Spanish  wiui 
the  "y"  in  English. 

g.  Look  up  the  derivation  of  the  EnK- 
lish  words  "u.se."  "usual."  "un- 
usual" and  show  that  thr-y  ar»-  de- 
rived from  the  samo  Latin  root  as 
the  words  "utilize,"  "ulllltv."  "In- 
utility." 

h.  Trace  the  history  of  *' 
ing:     "temporal."  ': 
"temporize,"  "tempo,"  "pro  tem." 

i.  Trace  all  military  terms,  noticing 
through  what  language  they  ramo 
into  English.  Do  you  find  any  that 
have  come  in  directly  from  the 
Anglo  Saxon? 

"Sergeant,"  "corporal."  "lieuten- 
ant," "general."  "regiment."  "can- 
non." "platoon."  etc.  Look  up  these 

words  in  Spanish. 

j.  Show  that  the  following  words  are 
from  the  same  Latin  root  as  the 
Spanish:  "helle."  "belladonna," 
"beau,"  "beautify,"  etc. 

"Beauty."  "belvedere."  Is  "IVIve- 
dere"  in  Marin  County  suitably 

named? 

k.  Derivation  of  "mendicant."  Notice 
whether  the  I^tln  root  has  the 
"c"  or  the  "g."  Li  •  it 

in  which  the  "c' 

tween  vowels  in  S{)anlsh  and  r»> 

tains  the  "c"  in  I  •    '  ' 
"amicable":     "a^  .  . 
"antiguo,"  "antique,"  etc. 

1.  Show  that  the  titles  o'  la 

English  are  derived  froi;.  sAine 

Latin  root  as  fho  Spanish  **nMC«- 

tro:  "Miss."  unil 
of  "Miss"  and  • 
of  "master,"  "mir 

m.  "Don."  "dofia."  "dn-  and 
duena"  are  f-  '  '  *  root 
"dominus,"  "«1  '  r. 

Look  up  the  derivation      th#»  fo! 
lowing  in  the  ICncIlsh 

"don."   "d'  • 
donna ," 

dame."     "d  a  ra  e  . 


n.  Piano,  llano. 


o.  Camara,  camarero. 


6.  Dictation. 


rowed.  Plural  of  "madam"  and 
"mademoiselle." 

n.  Account  for  the  spelling  of  the 
words  "plane"  and  "plain"  in  Eng- 
lish by  tracing  their  source.  The 
Spanish  words  "piano"  and  llano" 
are  from  the  same  root. 

o.  Trace  the  source  of  the  following 
English  words,  showing  that  they 
are  from  the  same  Latin  root: 
"camera,"  "comrade,"  "chamber." 

Frequent  dictation  exercises  illus- 
trating the  use  of  the  tenses  in  Span- 
ish, also  in  the  use  of  the  irregular 
verbs,  orthographic  changing  and 
the  reflexive.  Students  who  have 
written  good  paragraphs  in  the  free 
composition  work  should  be  allowed 
to  dictate  parts  of  it  to  the  class. 


Students  who  have  been  assigned 
special  topics  may  dictate  their  find- 
ings to  the  class  to  be  copied  in  the 
note  books  after  having  been  cor- 
rected. 

7.  Memory  work.  The  following  selections  or  similar 

ones  should  be  memorized: 

"El  Camello  y  la  Pulga,"  Luria,  p.  86. 

"La  Noche  de  Reyes,"  Dorado,  p.  198. 

Songs,  proverbs  and  the  "adivi- 
nanzas"  are  easily  learned. 

LOW  NINE. 

NOTE:  In  the  fall  term,  August  to  December,  complete  Units  Two  and 
Three,  Unit  One  having  been  completed  in  High  Eight.  In  the  spring 
term,  January  to  June,  begin  with  Unit  One  and  finish  the  course. 

TEXTS: 

Hills,  E.  C,  and  Ford,  J.  D.  M.:  First  Spanish  Course,  1925,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

Hanssler,  William,  and  Parmenteer,  C.  E.:  A  Spanish  Reader,  1920, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Berg^-Soler,  Eduardo,  and  Hatheway,  Joel:  Elementary  Spanish- 
American  Reader,  1918,  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

I.      GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  The  acquisition  of  a  larger  active  and  passive  vocabulary  by  a 
study  of  derivatives,  compounds,  antonyms  and  synonyms,  reading 
and  composition. 

2.  The  ability  to  read  Spanish  fluently,  pronouncing  correctly  and 
avoiding  errors  common  to  English  speaking  people,  slurring  and 
gliding  of  the  vowels,  and  the  correct  placing  of  the  consonants 
"T"  and  "D." 

3.  A  general  review  of  the  grammatical  principles  stuaied  by  the 
translation  from  English  into  Spanish  and  the  study  of  more 
formal  grammar. 

4.  Ability  to  apply  the  following  grammatical  principles  in  reading 
and  in  oral  work  and  in  composition:  pronouns,  subject  forms, 
prepositional  forms,  direct  and  indirect  object  forms,  idioms  with 
"gustar,"  demonstrative  and  possessive  pronouns;  verbs,  review 
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regular  verbs  and  the  irregular  already  studied,  ref  ^  .  ,  aiui 
the  radical  changing,  three  classes,  uses  of  the  imperf'  .1  ih** 
preterite:  uses  of  the  infinitive  in  Spanisli;  conipN*'*-  >nn!y  of 
ordinals  and  cardinal  numbers,  comparison  .ipucupuUoM  .  ' 

adjectives,  formation  of  adverbs. 

5.  Passive  knowledge  of  the  following:    forms  of  the  present  and 
imperfect  subjunctive,  verbs  with  change  in  orthography.  noKalivp 

pronouns  and  adverbs,  uses  of  "haber."  verbs. 

6.  A  knowledge  of  Spanish-American  countries  through  the  Hlphf 
reading,  newspapers  (in  Spanish),  etc. 

7.  The  development  of  power  to  read  Spanish  for  pleasure  with  the 
minimum  translation  from  Spanish  into  Knglish. 

8.  Memorizing  of  songs,  proverbs,  and  selections. 

9.  A  consciousness  of  the  growth  of  language. 
10.  Ability  to  write  Spanish  from  dictation. 

II.     GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — A  general  review  of  the  following  grammatical  principles  by 
the  translation  from  English  into  Spanish:  gander  of  nonnii. 
formation  of  plural;  articles,  definite  and  indefinite;  adjectives, 
formation  of  plural,  agreement,  position  of  adjectives:  word 
order  in  statements,  interrogative  and  negative  -  •  •  • 
of  subject  pronouns,  verbs,  present  indicative  of  :  lit 
and  "tener."     (Four  weeks.) 

Unit  Two — Oral  reading;  increased  active  and  passive  vocabulary: 
grammar,  review  of  uses  of  "ser"  and  "estar";  pronoun.s.  subject 
pronouns,  prepositional  forms  and  uses,  direct  and  indirert  ot>i«»ct 
forms  and  uses,  demonstrative  and  possessive  pronouns.  r«-vl«-w 
of  possessive  and  demonstrative  adjectives,  compari^"'  nd 
apocopation  of  adjectives,  formation  and  comparison  of  .  ><i. 
radical  changing  verbs  and  reflexive  verbs  and  uses:  ;  .  -  ve 
knowledge  of  use  of  two  conjunctive  pronouns,  use  of  inimmve. 
uses  of  imperfect  and  preterite,  reading,  sight  readinR.  con- 
versation, dictation,  development  of  language  sense,  memory 
work.     (Nine  weeks.) 

Unit   Three — Development   of   fluency   in    pronunciation.  vornh'i!:»ry. 
active  and  passive;  grammar,  use  of  two  conjunctive  r*  '» 
with  commands,  progressive  forms,  infinitive:  use  of  In:  .♦». 
use  of  prepositional  phrase  with  conjunctive  pronotms.  fi^rms 
and  uses  of  the  preterite  and  imperfect,  completion  «>f  r.i.li<-«| 
changing  verbs,  ordinal  and  cardinal  numbers,  review  ..f  •  ^ 
pression  of  age.  time.  date,  days  of  week,  and  months:  p.t 
completion  of  uses  of  definite  and  indefinite  ;  • 
pronouns   and   adverbs,   uses  of  "haber."  orti.        .  .-rbs. 
forms  of  the  present  and  imperfect  subjunctive  and  their  nm 
in  noun  clauses  after  verbs  of  emotion:  •  e. 
conversation,   dictation,  memory  work.   <.  *^ 
American  speaking  countries,  an  appreciation  of  the  Ir 
of  the   French   on  English,   vocabulary  and  spelllne 
weeks.) 

UNIT  ONE— REVIEAV  OF  GRAMMAR  RV  >IE.\XS  OF  TKWSI.ATlOX 

FROM  ENGLISH  INTO  SFAMSH.     (Four  w.hKs  • 

T.      SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes.  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  A  general  review  of  the  minimum  vocabulary  In  the  App*^ 
topically  by  means  of  games,  conversations,  free  ronipo*i 
pictures,  etc. 
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2.  Ability  to  translate  from  English  into  Spanish  sentences  contain- 
ing the  points  of  grammar  to  be  reviewed  in  this  unit. 

3.  A  more  formal  study  of  grammar,  the  functional  side  of  grammar 
is  still  to  be  emphasized,  also  the  difference  in  grammatical  struc- 
ture in  the  Spanish  and  English. 

4.  An  appreciation  of  the  difference  in  idiom  in  English  and  Spanish 
in  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  verb  in  questions,  negative  sentences, 
and  in  the  use  of  the  progressive  forms  of  the  verb. 

5.  The  habit  of  using  the  model  sentences  in  the  grammar  when  in 
doubt  as  to  the  word  order,  construction,  idiom,  etc. 


II.     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  General  review  by  means  of  trans- 
lation from  English  into  Spanish  of 
grammatical  principles  and  vocabu- 
lary. 

1.  Vocabuary. 

a.  Use  of  charts  and  pictures. 


b.  Matches. 


c.  Original  compositions,  oral  and 
written,  conversations. 


2.  Grammar. 


a.  Interrogative  sentences. 


1.  Flash  cards. 


Procedure  and  Materials 
Readings: 

Hills  and  Ford,  pp.  11-29,  275-279. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Review  the  vocabulary  by  any  of 
the  various  games  suggested  in 
other  units  of  the  Spanish  course. 
Encourage  students  to  add  other 
words  to  this  minimum  list.  The 
use  of  the  charts  in  Hills  and  Ford, 
p.  241,  ff.,  will  aid  in  increasing  the 
active  vocabulary.  Similar  pic- 
tures or  posters  should  be  brought 
in  by  the  students. 

b.  Divide  the  class  into  sides  and  con- 
duct a  match  by  giving  the  Eng- 
lish word,  or  by  the  use  of  charts, 
pictures,  cards,  etc.,  review  the 
minimum  vocabulary. 

c.  By  placing  a  number  of  related 
words  on  the  board  or  by  means 
of  a  picture,  specified  vocabulary 
and  idioms  may  be  reviewed. 

The  translation  of  the  English  sen- 
tences into  Spanish  should  be  con- 
ducted as  an  oral  class  room  exercise 
during  the  first  week  at  least,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  difference  in 
idiom,  construction,  etc.,  in  the  two 
languages. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Drill  on  the  translation  of  Spanish 
sentences  in  the  interrogative  into 
English:  Escribe  Juan?"  "Is 
John  writing?"  "Does  John  write?" 
Have  students  prepare  interroga- 
tive sentences  in  Spanish  on  paper 
or  cards  8x11,  writing  the  English 
translation  on  the  other  side.  A 
match  may  be  held  using  these 
cards  either  on  the  English  or  the 
Spanish  side,  according  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  captains. 

Flash  cards  may  be  prepared  with 
English  verb  forms  in  the  affirma- 
tive, interrogative  or  negative.  The 
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b.  Negative. 


1.  Incorrect  use  of  negative  in 
English. 


c.  Use  of  progressive  form  of  the 
verb  in  English. 


d.  Use  of  "don't"  and  "doesn't;" 
"wasn't,"  "weren't." 


e.  Repetition  of  definite  article 
and  possessive  adjective  in 
Spanish. 


f.  Idioms  with  "hacer"  and 
"tener." 


g.  Agreement  of  adjectives  and 
position  of  adjectives. 


captain  holds  up  the  cards,  if  the 
student  gives  the  correct  form  of 
the  verb  the  card  goes  to  his  §tde. 

b.  Drill  on  sentences  of  this  tyi»e. 
"No  tengo  nada";  "nada  l*nKo." 
etc. 

Penalize  the  student  who  useii  the 

double  negative  in  I  le 
drilling  on  the  tran-.  ..  .  ;.  na- 
tive sentences  from  Kn^Iish  Into 


Spanish  dev^- 
use  of  the  - 
By   means   of  aroiisini; 
rivalry  its  in<  ■  •  * 
lish  may  be  i 
dents  report  all 


frtendly 

•   ■•  '"lie- 

misuses  of  the 


negative  by  members  of  the  class 
whether  in  the  class  rooms  or  oo 
the  playground. 

By  various  devices  drill  on  the  us« 
of  the  auxiliary  verb  "does"  and 
"did"  in  Knglish:  "Where  is  ho 
going?"  "Where  did  he  go?"  "He 
did  sing  well."  "She  didn't  study." 
etc. 

.  Drill  on  the  correct  use  of  the 
auxiliaries  "doesn't"  and  "don't"  In 
English,  also  "wasn't"  and 
"weren't,"  while  drilling  on  the 

Spanish. 


e.  Flash    cards,  game 
or  any  other      ■  • 
to   fix   the  (. 
"mis  hermanos  y 


of  baaelwll 
nay  be  osed 
in  idtom: 
mis  hennanas'*: 


"el  I4piz  y  la  pluma. " 

In  connection  with  the  use  «>f  »t, 
verb  "ser,  "  review  the  tran.tl.v  :■ 
of  sentences  of  this  type,  "il  ts 
cold ";  "1  am  very      "  '     '*  "w 
them  also'in  the  in 
old  is  he?"  "His  han»l.>.  a 
"his  hands  were  cold, 
have  to  study":  "he  had  ' 

.  Short  vocabulary  drills  sho  ild  h# 
given  frequently  to  fix  * 
ciple  of  a.cr»  -  and  ' 

tion  of  the  v#»  In 

The  spirit  of  «  ^« 
aroused  by  divi  las*  "♦'^ 

two  teams  and  abo- 
noims  and  an 
each  day  for  a 
side  having  the  largest  rj 
points  is  • 
may  W  < 

teams  ny  stud* 

long  ptiicii.>.  '  etc. 


The  same 
with  forms 


.\y   bt;  u*ed 
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h.  Irregular  verbs. 


3.  Oral  work,  composition  and  con- 
versation. 


a.  Class  program. 


4.  Sight  reading. 


h.  By  means  of  simple  English  sen 
tences  drill  on  the  agreement  ol 
predicate  adjective  and  noun  with 
the  verb  "ser";  predicate  adjec- 
tive with  "estar,"  use  of  adverbial 
modifiers  denoting  location  with 
"estar." 

The  purpose  of  all  work  in  this 
unit  is  to  fix  the  difference  in 
idiom  between  the  English  and  the 
Spanish.  All  sentences  translated 
from  English  into  Spanish  should 
be  short. 

In  this  rapid  fire  verb  work  the  ir- 
regular verbs  should  also  be  used,  - 
interrogatively,  affirmatively  and  | 
negatively. 

As  a  variation  assign  conversations 
which  are  to  be  prepared  using  speci- 
fied idioms,  principles  of  grammar 
and  vocabulary.  They  may  be  pre- 
pared in  play  form  by  a  group. 

a.  During  this  review  unit  several 
days  may  be  devoted  to  a  class 
program  in  which  every  student 
in  the  class  participates.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  program  shoul  ' 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  committee. 
Songs,  recitations,  games,  conver- 
sations, a  play,  original  composi- 
tions, anecdotes,  etc.,  may  be  of- 
fered. 

As  a  variation  in  the  oral  work  and 
the  translation,  there  should  be  some 
reading  in  Hanssler  and  Parmenteer 
or  in  Berg^-Soler  and  Hatheway. 
In  all  the  sight  translation  in  this 
unit  it  is  well  to  vary  the  procedure 
and  translate  into  English,  conform- 
ing to  the  English  idiom,  noticing 
the  differences  in  idiom  in  the  two 
languages. 


UNIT  TAVO — PRONUNCIATION,   VOCABULARY,   GRAMMAR,  READING, 
SIGHT  READING,  CONVERSATION,  DICTATION,  WORD 
DERIVATION.     (Nine  weeks.) 

I.      SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Greater  fluency  in  reading  Spanish,  avoiding  slurring,  gliding  of 
vowels,  and  the  correct  placing  of  the  consonants  "t"  and  "d." 

2.  The  development  of  a  larger  active  and  passive  vocabulary  by 
means  of  reading,  oral  and  written  composition,  and  conversation. 

3.  The  habit  of  noticing  the  difference  in  idiom  in  English  and 
Spanish  and  the  ability  to  apply  this  knowledge  in  all  translation 
from  one  language  to  the  other. 

4.  The  ability  to  recognize  and  list  in  note  book  specified  differences 
in  idiom. 
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5.  The  ability  to  apply  and  use  the  following  grammatical  principles: 
review  of  uses  of  "ser"  and  "estar";  pronouns,  forms  and  U8e« 
of  the  subject  pronouns  and  the  prepositional  forms,  uses  and 
forms  of  the  direct  and  indirect  object  pronouns,  demonstralire 
and  possessive  pronouns;  review  of  possessive  adjectiv*  '  also 
the  demonstratives,  comparison  and  apocopation  of  >.  .  ives, 
formation  and  the  comparison  of  the  adverb:  forms  and  unes  of 
the  reflexive  verbs  and  the  radical  changing  verbs. 

6.  A  passive  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  two  conjunctive  pro-  n'm, 
uses  of  the  infinitive  in  Spanish,  forms  and  uses  of  the  im,  i 
and  preterite. 

7.  Ability  to  read  simple  Spanish  at  sight,  obtaining  the  moaning 
of  unfamiliar  words  from  derivatives,  cognates.  coniix'HTi.f^  or 
from  the  context. 

8.  The  habit  of  developing  the  rules  of  grammar  from  the  written 

page. 

9.  The  habit  of  not  looking  up  the  meaning  of  a  word  before  reading 

the  sentence  or  paragraph. 

10.  The  ability  to  write  Spanish  from  dictation. 

11.  The  development  of  a  language  sense. 


I.     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

Pronunciation,  vocabulary,  gram- 
mar, reading,  sight  reading,  deriva- 
tive work,  conversation,  dictation, 
knowledge  of  the  customs  of  Span- 
ish speaking  countries. 


1.  Pronunciation. 


a.  Contests  in  reading. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 
Hills  and  Ford.  pp.  26-57. 
Hanssler  and  Parmenteer.  pp.  20-97. 

(Selections.) 

Berg^-Soler  and  Hatheway,  pp  1?^ 

(Selections.) 

Projects  and  Exercises: 
The  proverbs  in  the  api>endix  furn- 
ish material  for  drill  in  intonation 
and  phrasing  in  this  unit. 

a.  At  frequent  intervals  <  i 
reading  should  bo  held.  ' 
by  a  group  of  students  of  tl 
The  committee  debars  • 
who  shows  by  his  ir.' 
ing  or  poor  pronu 
assignment  has 
aloud  at  home  beforo 
class.    A  student  'PU 
to  bluff  a  second     ..  'iic« 
being  ruled  out  Other  means  will 
have  to  be  .> 
negligent  or  in  . 
read  aloud.    The  students  of  ' 
ior  H  hool  age  are  so  ea^;*  : 

to    p;  any    a^^lmm«»n»  In 

which  they  receiv 
their  efforts  that 
to  prepare  for  a  r- 

As  a  variation  a  student  f<  r 

mitted  to  read  until  he 

error,  the  ~-    '  • 

and  not  th^  '    •  ' 

errors. 
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b.  Collection  of  common  mistakes 
as  a  basis  for  drill. 


c.  Ear  training. 


2.  Vocabulary. 


a.  Devices  for  increasing  the  ac- 
tive and  passive  vocabulary. 
1.  Word  study. 


2.  Memory  work. 

3.  Word  groupings. 

4.  Free  composition. 


5.  Frequency  count. 


6.  Antonyms,  synonyms,  games, 
matches,  pictures,  etc. 


b.  The  committee  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  reading  contest  lists 
all  mistakes  in  pronunciation,  e.g., 
incorrect  phrasing,  slurring  of  un- 
stressed vowels,  pronunciation  of 
final  "e"  and  "o"  as  diphthongs, 
as  in  English,  etc.  This  material 
is  the  basis  of  drill  exercises  in 
pronunciation. 

c.  The  simple  material  in  Berge- 
Soler  and  Hatheway  may  be  used 
in  this  way.  A  student  reads  to  the 
class,  who  have  their  books  closed 

The  aim  of  the  vocabulary  work  in 
the  ninth  year  is  to  make  the  passive 
vocabulary  active,  and  to  develop  a 
larger  passive  vocabulary. 

a.  Arousing  an  interest  in  the  funda- 
mental meaning  of  a  root  develops 
vocabulary,  e.g.,  "la  sombra,"  "el 
sombrero,"  "la  sombrilla,"  "traba 
jar,"  "trabajoso,"  "el  trabajo,"  "el 
trabajador,"  "trabajosamente,"  etc 
It  is  suggested  that  the  reading 
material  should  not  be  the  sole 
basis  for  this  word  study.  The  stu- 
dents should  now  be  able  to  use 
the  Spanish  dictionary  and  collect 
words  from  a  primary  root.  A  prob- 
lem of  this  type  should  be  as- 
signed from  time  to  time. 

Assign  the  memorizing  of  prov- 
erbs, songs,  selections,  containing 
a  practical  vocabulary  or  idioms. 

Group  words  as  in  previous  units. 

These  will  f.irnish  material  for 
free  composition.  Suggested  topics 
for  conversations  may  be  given  to 
students  a  number  of  weeks  in 
advance  with  instructions  to  col- 
lect suitable  idioms  and  vocabu- 
lary which  they  may  use  in  the 
conversation. 

Interest  the  students  in  the  fre- 
quency with  which  certain  phrases, 
idioms,  words,  or  constructions  are 
used  in  Spanish.  Encourage  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  importance  of 
the  phrase  and  as  a  settlement 
suggest  that  a  count  be  made  of 
the  word,  idiom,  etc.  The  purpose 
of  this  work  is  not  the  count  but 
to  arouse  an  interest,  thereby  caus- 
ing the  students  to  think  when 
reading,  whether  English  or  Span- 
ish. 

Any  of  these  devices  used  in  the 
other  units  of  the  course  may  be 
used  profitably  for  review  work  in 
this  unit. 
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3.  Grammar. 


a.  Uses  of  "ser"  and  "estar." 


"Ser." 

a.  Predicate  noun. 

b. "  Predicate  adjectives. 

c.  Possession. 

d.  With  noun  of  material. 

e.  Impersonal  expressions. 

f.  Telling  time. 


"Estar."  . 

a.  Adverbs  of  place. 

b.  Predicate  adjectives. 

c.  Progressive    forms.  (Pas- 
sive only.) 


b.  Possessive  adjectives  and  pro- 
nouns. 


While  interestinK  the  Htudi-i.t..  u, 
Spanish  vocabulary  th«'  saim-  i»rtii 
ciplo  shouhl  he  applii'd  to  ih. 
lish.  Tht  rv  will       no  carr.N 
there  must  be  a  direct  application. 

Readings: 

Hills  and  Ford.  pi».  20-57. 
All  reading  material. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  In  all  drill  work  with  '•s«'r"  and 
"estar"  the  verbs  shouhl  !)♦'  .ih»m| 
in  the  present  and  past  tenHpft.  Im- 
perfect especially.  As  'in 
Unit  One  of  Low  Xiiji  ,  .  the 
idioms  with  "tener"  and  "hacer." 
where  in  English  the  Idiom  rp- 
quires  the  use  of  the  verb  "to  be." 
Use  these  in  all  tenses. 

By  matches,  games,  descriptions 
of  pictures,  etc.,  the  use  of  ".ser" 
and  "estar"  in  Spanish  must  be 
made  spontaneous.  The  only  way 
to  fix  these  idioms  is  to  af* 
tinuous  opportunities  to  k 
The  fact  that  the  students  know 
the  rules  does  not  develop  correct 
use. 

Game:  A  guessing  game  In  which 
a  student  tries  to  discover  the  ob- 
ject selected  by  the  group  by  Bsk- 
ing  the   questions:    "^EstA  a  la 
derecha  de  mi?"  "^Es  redondo?" 
"iEs  del  profesor?"  "iEs  de  ma- 
dera?"    "<.Es    de    hierro?"  "iEs 
util?"    "iEs    el  cuadro?" 
bonito?"  etc.  It  enlivens  th-    •  me 
to  send  two  or  three  stU'  ut 
of  the  room,  the  fire  of 
is  more  rapid  and  it  do* 
and  it  gives  the  slower  atu 
the  satisfaction  of  jiartlcipat; 

As  a  variation  the 
may  be  used  in  t 
the  geography  work  on  t  in- 
ish  speaking  coun'  '  -    'I  i^v  .-stu- 
dents may  ask  f}\.  ^  on  \tn 
products.  It 

Historical  ch.ii.u  ^  .  >  •  • 

used. 

b.  Review  the  agreement  of  adjec^ 
tives  and  nouns  in  Spanish. 
Review  the  use  of  adjective*  sub- 
stantively. 

Have  students  prepare  on  paper 

or  cards  Sxll.  a 
a  possessive  ad.- 

class  substitute  the  po-  ro- 
noun.   The  p- 
by  writing  oi 
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1.  Omission  of  definite  article 
after  "ser." 


c.  Demonstrative  pronouns. 


1.  Expression  of  "former,"  "lat- 
ter." 

"6ste,"  "aquel." 


d.  Comparison  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs. 


1.  Correlatives: 
mas:  que 
menos:  que 
tanto:  como 
tan:  como 
mas:  de 
(With  numbers.) 


paper  the  possessive  pronoun  and 
have  the  students  substitute  a 
noun  and  a  possessive  adjective, 
agreeing  with  the  possessive  pro- 
noun. 

Compare  the  use  of  the  subject 
pronouns  with  the  verb,  when  em- 
phatic or  to  express  contrast,  with 
the  use  of  the  article  with  the  pos- 
sessive pronoun  in  the  predicate 
position  after  "ser"  to  express 
contrast  or  emphasis. 

c.  Review  the  use  of  the  demonstra- 
tive adjective. 

Compare  the  use  of  the  accent 
mark  with  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun with  the  accent  on  the  verb 
"de,"  "mi,"  "SI,"  pronouns  "^1"  and 
"tu,"  etc.,  and  the  use  of  inverted 
interrogation  mark  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  interrogative  sentence. 

The  flash  cards  may  be  used  with 
the  demonstrative  pronouns  as 
suggested  above. 

Call  attention  to  the  reverse  order 
in  which  the  "former"  and  "latter" 
are  usually  used  in  Spanish;  cf., 
"de  pies  a  cabeza,"  "from  head  to 
foot." 

d.  Review  the  use  of  the  compara- 
tive and  superlative  in  English. 
Drill  on  the  correct  use-  of  the 
comparative. 

Look  up  the  meaning  and  deriva- 
tion of  "superlative"  and  "compar- 
ative." 

Use  the  demonstrative  and  pos- 
sessive adjectives  and  pronouns  in 
original  sentences  with  the  com- 
parative. Describe  articles  in  the 
class  room,  pictures,  students,  etc., 
using  this  construction. 

In  order  to  drill  on  the  correlatives 
used  with  the  comparative  and  in 
comparisons  in  Spanish  have  the 
students  write  sentences  of  the 
following  type: 

Juan  estudia  mucho. 

Maria  estudia  poco. 

Juan  es  mas  aplicado  que  Maria. 
Or 

Maria  es  menos  aplicada  que  Juan. 

Juan  tiene  mucho  dinero. 

Maria  tiene  mucho  dinero  tambi^n. 
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2.  Irregular  comparison  of 
"bueno,"  "malo,"  "grande," 
"pequeno,"  "poco,"'  "mucho." 


3.  Use  of  "pequeno"  and  "poco  " 


4.  Superlative. 

a.  Form  in  "-isimo. 


5.  Expression  of  "in"  after  the 
superlative. 


6.  Comparison  of  adverbs. 


Maria  es  tan  rica  como  Juan. 
Or 

Juan  tiene  tanto  dinero  como 
Maria. 

Have  students  write  pairs  of  n*»n- 

tences,  expressing  the  samo  i'l-  a 
and  substitute  the  comparative 

Juan  tiene  diez  aflos:   Yo  tense 

diecis^is. 

Yo  soy  mayor  que  Juan. 
Or 

Juan  es  menor  que  yo. 

Review  the  comparat: 
irregular  in  Enslish,  ^  .t 
attention  to  "bad."  I>rill  on  ih»* 
spelling  of  "worse"  and  "worst." 
By  emphasizing  the  irrepnlar  form 
in  Spanish  have  students  realize 
that  the  English  "worse"  i-  r  •»  th«- 
positive  form  of  the  ad 

Have  students  list  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  forms   "menor*  and 
"menos,"  noticing   that   "r-  •  ■  - 
refers  to  size  and  'ni^'tiM'^  t 
tity.    This  may  be  ;i  «1  lo  a 

special  group,  who  u.u  ;  j>ort  lo 
the  class,  bringing  in  examples. 

Compare  the  use  of  "menor"  and 

"mayor"  in  Spanish,  when  1 

to  persons,  with  "minor  "  aii'i  ii.^i 
jority  '  in  Eni^lish. 

The  superlative  may  be  taken  op 

in  a  similar  manner.  Hy  dicta' 

sentences  and  by  .   "  •  • 

to  the  form  in  "  . 

students  feel  the  difference  tn  the 

following: 

La  senora  Gomes  es  nqui.Mma. 
And 

La  seiiora  Gomes  es  la  mAs  r1c« 

de  la  ciudad. 

In  order  to  keep  this  diff*»reBC«  ta 

idiom  before  the  ?  -  have 

them  list  examples  oi  .  e.g., 
Berg^-Soler  and  Hathewajr.  pp. 
12,  46,  "es  \&  m&a  alta  del  barco  " 

In  connection  with  the  u.«<o  of  th** 
neuter  article  "lo  '  with  the  s  ir*  * 
lative  of  the  adverb  lo  lran> 
the  F  "pos-  ' 

dents  ,       .1  uses 
adverbial   phrases,  eg 
general."  Assign  as  a  - 
lem  to  a  groiip  the  1 
examples  of  the  use  of  • 
pronoun  "lo"  in      ^  read.:.^ 
will  oe  found  i'  >-Soler 
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e.  Formation  of  adverbs. 

1.  Use  of  suffix  "-mente." 

2.  Comparison  of  the  formation 
of  adverb  in  Spanish  with  the 
other  Romance  Languages. 

3.  Formation  of  adverb  in  Eng- 
lish. 

a.  Use  of  "-ly." 

b.  Use  of  suffix  "-like." 

f .  Apocopation  of  adjectives. 

1.  Santo. 

2.  Bueno,  malo,alguno,  ninguno, 
uno,  primero,  tercero,  grande. 

g.  Pronouns. 

1.  Conjnnctivc  pronouns. 


e.  Have  students  collect  the  adverbs 
in  "mente"  as  they  are  met  in  the 
reading.  From  these  examples  de- 
velop the  rule  for  the  formation 
of  the  adverb  in  Spanish.  By  as- 
signing to  a  few  students  the  prob- 
lem of  looking  up  the  Latin  noun 
"mens,"  "mentis,"  they  will  under- 
stand why  the  suffix  is  added  to 
the  feminine  form  of  the  adjective. 

From  the  material  in  the  appendix 
have  the  class  realize  that  the 
formation  of  the  adverb  by  the  ad- 
dition of  this  or  a  similar  suffix 
is  common  to  the  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

Have  students  look  up  the  mean- 
ing of  the  suffix  "-ly"  in  English. 
Compare  it  with  the  German 
"-lich." 

Problem:  Assign  to  the  class  or  to 
a  group  to  find  out  whether  all 
words  ending  in  "-ly"  in  English 
are  adverbs.  By  listing  the  adjec- 
tives with  this  termination  they 
will  be  able  to  discover  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  suffix  with  adjec- 
tives. 

Look  up  the  suffix  "-like"  in  words 
like  "manlike,"  "womanlike,"  etc. 
Have  students  ascertain  whether 
this  suffix  is  related  to  "-ly." 

f.  Look  up  the  derivation  of  the  word 
"apocope." 

Notice  the  influence  of  apocopa- 
tion on  the  geographical  names  in 
California: 

"San  Francisco,"  "San  Diego," 
"Santa  Monica,"  "Santa  Cruz," 
"Santa  Rosa,"  etc. 

Have  students  list  as  many  of 
these  as  possible. 

Assign  to  a  group  to  find  the  use 
of  "Santo"  with  a  masculine  name, 
an  island. 

Have  students  find  out,  by  listing 
examples  in  the  reading,  whether 
the  apocopated  form  or  the  longer 
form  is  more  common  in  Spanish. 
It  will  be  better  to  list  examples 
under  each  adjective. 

g.  Continue  to  drill  on  the  use  of  one 
conjunctive  pronoun  by  substitu- 
tion exercises,  questions  and  an- 
swers, etc. 

Have  students  write  a  number  of 
sentences  containing  one  conjunc- 
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2.  Prepositional   forms   of  the 
pronouns, 
a.  Gustar. 


tive  pronoun.  Have  them  exchange 
papers  and  rewrite  the  Renteneen. 
replacins  the  pronoun  by  a  noun.' 
This  may  be  conducted  as  a  match 
or  game. 

In  the  reading,  substitute  <-onjiinc- 
tive  pronouns  for  all  nouns  used 
as  direct  or  indirect  object. 

Review  the  meaning  of  "transi- 
tive" and  "intransitive."  To  bring 
out  the  ditTerence  in  idiom  !)<• 
tween  the  transitive  verb  "Ilk*'" 
and  the  intransitive  verb  "guslar." 
introduce  this  construction  by  hav- 
ing the  students  write  sentpncos 
with  the  verb  "please/"  used  im- 
personally, and  then  substitue  th«' 
verb  "like": 


"It  pleases  me  to  do  th.if:  likf» 
to  do  that." 


3.  Use  of  two  conjunctive  pro- 
nouns. (Passive  only.) 


h.  Verbs. 
1.  Synopsis. 


2.  Formation  of  the  present  and 
and  imperfect  subjunctive. 
(Passive  only.) 


3.  Reflexive  verb. 

a.  Used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  passive. 


Use  of  the  infinitive  in  Spanish. 

1.  After  certain  verbs. 

2.  With  a  preposition. 


Review  the  prepositional  forms  of 
the  pronoun  by  having  students 
write  sentences  of  this  type: 

"A  mi  me  gusta  el  cine,  pero  a 
el  no." 

Have  students  list  exam|)les  of  tho 
use  of  the  two  conjunctive  pro- 
nouns in  the  reading,  listing  sepa- 
rately  the   uses   with   the  v»^r'' 
infinitive,  imperative,  present  ; 
ticiple.    These  examples  will 
valuable  when  they  are  taken  ui> 
more  formally  in  Unit  Three. 

h.  Have  frequent  drills  on  the  reflex- 
ive, radical  changing  verbs, 
irregular  verbs.  The  synopsis 
a  verb  in  the  simple  tenses  is  .i 
rapid  way  of  reviewing  "  It 
may  be  conducted  as  a  ;  .  by 
giving  the  forms  in  regular  rota- 
tion. 

Develop  the  present  st; 
from  the  present  indica:. 
person  singular  and  the  imperfect 
subjunctive  from  the  third  person 
plural  of  the  preterite. 

Compare  the  use  of  the  reflexlre 
in  Spanish  as  a  substitute  for  the 
passive,  with  the  use  of  the  Im- 
personal "tht  v"  riTu?  '■"r..^"  in  Knc- 
lish: 

"Se  dice":  "they  say";  "one  sajs  " 
"Se  hace  de  este  modo."  etc. 

i.  Have  students  list  the  verbs  which 
take  an  infinitive  to  complete  their 
meaning  without  a  prei>osition: 
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3.  Substantively. 

4.  With  "al."  (Passive  only.) 


4.  Reading. 


a.  Oral  work. 


b.  Outlining. 


c.  Sight  translation. 


d.  Class  programs. 


the  verbs  which  are  followed  by  an 
infinitive  and  the  preposition  "a" 
or  "de";  examples  of  "antes  de," 
"despues  de,"  "sin,"  and  "al"  fol- 
lowed by  an  infinitive. 

By  dividing  the  class  into  groups 
and  assigning  one  special  use  of 
the  infinitive  to  each,  the  use  of 
the  infinitive  in  the  reading  will  be 
covered.  Have  the  different  groups 
dictate  to  the  class  some  of  the 
examples  which  they  save  found. 

Readings: 

Hanssler  and  Parmenteer,  pp.  20-97. 
(Selections.) 

Berge-Soler  and  Hatheway,  pp.  15-61. 
(Selections.) 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  During  the  ninth  year  a  greater 
amount  of  Spanish  should  be  read 
for  pleasure.  Part  of  Berge-Soler 
and  selections  in  Hanssler  should 
be  read  outside  of  class.  A  news- 
paper also  furnishes  simple  read- 
ing. Unusually  difficult  passages 
should  be  explained  or  read  by  the 
instructor  before  making  the  as- 
signment. 

By  means  of  pantomime,  dramati- 
zation, questions  and  answers,  re- 
sumes, etc.,  review  the  stories 
which  are  studied  intensively. 

b.  Some  of  the  material  in  this  unit 
lends  itself  to  outline.  First  do  this 
as  a  class  exercise,  the  class  copy- 
ing it  in  the  note  book  and  reciting 
from  it  the  next  day  in  class.  The 
sight  reading  may  be  handled  in 
this  way. 

c.  In  order  to  cover  a  greater  amount 
of  reading  it  is  suggested  that  sim- 
ple passages  in  the  reading  be 
assigned  to  various  groups  of  stu- 
dents. The  selections  are  read 
aloud  in  the  class.  The  group 
which  has  prepared  the  assign- 
ment must  explain  any  point 
which  the  class  does  not  under- 
stand. This  device  develops  power. 

d.  During  this  unit  each  student  in 
the  class  should  participate  in  the 
dramatization  of  one  of  the  stories 
in  the  reading;  a  conversation 
based  on  Berge-Soler  and  Hathe- 
way may  be  substituted.  These 
programs  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
group  with  a  chairman,  who  as- 
sumes responsibility. 
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5.  Word  derivation, 
a.  Cognates. 

1.  Suffixes  used  in  English  and 
Spanish  in  the  formation  of 
nouns. 


a.  Examples,  comparing  the 
suffixes  in  English  and 
Spanish. 


a.  Continue  to  study  RnRlIiih  cog 

nates,  comiiarinR  tl  •  used 

in  Spanish  and  i  thr> 
lormation  of  nouns,  e.n 


Spanish 

KuKliHh 

-cion 

-tlon 

-sion 

•ssion 

-encia 

-ence.  -ency 

-ancia 

-anoe.  -ancy 

-dad 

-ty 

-ia 

-y 

-ado 

-at<' 

-ador 

-a  I  or 

-eulo 

-de 

nacion:  nation 
confesi6n:  confession 
prevalencia:  prevalence 
repugnancia:  repuenanee 
tolerancia:  toleranro 
vanidad:  vanity 
furia:  fur>' 
mandado:  mandate 
aviador:  aviator 
obstaculo:  obstacle 


2.  The  intervocalic  "d"  of  the 
Spanish  in  many  English  cog- 
nates is  "t." 


b.  Plomo. 


c.  Santo. 


d.  Doblar.  doble. 


Compare  the 
ing  those  in 


in  which  *'t"  and  "d"  are  used. 

Compare  this  change  with  the  "C," 
in  the  Spanish  with  *'r'*  in  the 
English  cognate:  '*aniigo.*'  "ene- 
migo";  "amicable."  "inlmlral." 

Look  up  several  of  these  •  n 
which  the  "t"  is  usod  •  h 
and  find  out  which  was;  e 
Latin  root. 

Have  students  list  other  examples 
of  these  changes  in  the  Spanish 
and  English  cognates. 

b.  Look  up  the  derivation  of  th#»  fol- 
lowing:    "plumb."  "I 
"plumber."     "pltimbin.  .  .;n- 

bago." 


Explain  the  "b"  in 
words  and  notjrp 
found  in  the  I.afin  : 
French. 


the  Knclish 
t  Is 

:.  the 


c.  By  looking  up  the  deriv.Tfion  of 
"saint"  have  -  '^'n  the 
si>elling  of  tht 

"sanctity."  "sanctum."  "s.i 

d.  Have  students  find  the  soorres  of 

the  following: 

"Double."  "(i' 
"duplex."  "d: 
"duet."  "duo." 
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e.  Sal. 


f.  Moneda. 


g.  Humo,  fumar. 

h.  Juzgar,  juez,  juicio. 


i.  T6,  cafe,  cacao,  azucar,  choco- 
late, mostaza,  melaza. 


3.  Vino  de  jerez. 


k.  Desayunarse,  ayunar. 


1.  Naufragio. 
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Explanation  of  the  "u"  in  "double," 
etc.  Notice  which  have  come  in 
directly  from  the  Latin. 

e.  Have  students  look  up  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  "salary"  and  ex- 
plain how  it  is  connected  with  the 
word  "sal."  Find  out  whether  the 
word  "pecuniary"  has  had  a  simi- 
lar history.  What  other  articles 
have  been  used  as  a  medium  of 
barter  in  colonial  days  in  the 
United  States? 

f.  Show  that  the  Spanish  word 
"moneda"  is  derived  from  the 
same  Latin  root  as  "money," 
"monetary,"  "mint." 

g.  Show  that  the  English  words 
"fume,"  "fumigate,"  "perfume" 
are  from  the  same  root. 

h.  Have  students  explain  the  "D"  in 
the  Engljsh  word  "jud,ge,"  and 
show  that  the  following  are  from 
the  same  root: 

"Judge,"  "judgment,"  "judicial," 
"judicious." 

Are  the  following  words  related 
in  root  to  "judge,"  etc.? 

"Just,"  "jurisprudence,"  "jurisdic- 
tion." 

i.  Have  students  look  up  the  history 
of  the  following  English  words, 
noticing  the  influence  of  trade  on 
the  growth  of  language: 

"Tea,"  "coffee,"  "cocoa,"  "sugar," 
"chocolate,"  "m  u  s  t  a  r  d  ,"  "mo- 
lasses." 

« 

j.  Have  students  look  up  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  following  words: 

"Cordovan  leather,",  "sherry," 
"champagne,"  "port,"  "malaga," 
"tokay,"  "currant,"  "bayonet," 
"fez,"  etc. 

List  other  words  which  have  had 
a  similar  history. 

k.  The  Spanish  word  "desayunar"  is 
from  the  Latin  "dis,"  away  and 
"jejunare,"  to  fast.  Compare  the 
English  "breakfast.  Look  up  the 
word  "dine"  and  "dinner"  and 
show  that  they  are  from  the  same 
root. 

1.  Compare  the  Spanish  compound 
"naufragio"  from  the  Latin 
"navis,"  ship  and  "frangere,"  to 
break  and  the  English  "ship- 
wreck." Compare  the  Spanish 
"fragil,"  "fragilidad"  and  the  Eng- 
lish "fragile,"  "fragility."  Explain 


m.  Traidor. 


n.  Escapar,  capa. 


6.  Dictation. 


7.  Conversation. 


8.  Memory  work. 


the  word  "frail,"  its 
form.  Show  that  the 
tion."  "fracture."  "fragmeui 
from  the  same  root. 

m.  Show  that  the  following  ar»-  fiinu 
the  same  root: 


"Traitor."  "tradition." 
tion."  "treason." 


"extradl- 


n.  Meaning  of  the  prefix  "ex."  .  J.  • 
that  the  words  "cape."  "ex  i, . 
are  from  the  same  Latin  source. 
Compare    the    1        M  s  h  worda 

"hood"  and  "Inu  .  ...k." 

The  students  who  have  a  pood  pro- 
nunciation and  enunciate  distinctly 

should  give  the  dictatior   ■     ■  The 
class  should  become  at  to 
take  dictation  from  st 
are  not  members  of  the  <  ...  ~     i  i..- 
examples  of  the  points  of  grammar 
may  be  dictated.  .\  brief  r  of 
any  article  read  outside  of  <  ..i 
be  dictated  by  the  student, 
being  corrected. 

Continue  to  dictate  ~ 
trating  the  points  of  ^ 
cause  difficulties. 

Some  of  the  able  students  in  the 
class  will  be  able  to  n  '  stories  or 
dialogues  on  the  sel-  ^  read  in 
Hanssler  and  Parmenteer,  e.g..  "Ijl 
mauo  derecha  y  la  izquierda,"  •  •  " 
A  similar  complaint  may  be  : 
tered  by  the  stomach  and  the  mouUi. 
teeth,  etc.,  or  between  the  hands  of 
the  clock,  etc.;  "¥A  medico  y  el  car- 
tero."  p.  Reverse  the  case;  the 
doctor  advises  rest  to  an  inr^fv^fual 
who  leads  a  sedentary  life. 

Have  students  memorize  some  of  the 
proverbs  in  the  ai)pendlx  and  ex- 
plain them  as  in  Hanssler  and  I*ar- 
menteer,  p.  63.  Song.s,  rhymes,  selec* 

tions  of  prose    •    '  ,  .,    .   .  i 

the  amount  de; 
of  the  class. 


UXIT  THREE — PROXl  XCIATIOX,  VOCAIU  LAIiV,  (iFMAI.M I:K\I»IN(.. 
SIGHT  READING,  DICTATION,  WORD  DEUIVATIOX  AXI>  WOlCli 
BOLDIXG,  COXA'ERSATIOX,  KXOWLEI>GK  OF  THK 
HISTORY  OF  SPAXTSH- AMERICAN  CT)I  XTRIFS. 
MEMORY  WORK.   (Nine  weeks.) 

I.      SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes.  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Improved  habits  of  articulation  and  intonation  by  givinc  ^1 
attention  to  the  correction  of  common  errors. 

2.  The  development  of  a  larger  active  and  passive-  v...  abuLiry  by 
a  study  of  the  suffixes  used  in  English  and  Spanish,  abo  th*» 
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study  of  the  various  parts  of  speech  from  a  primary  root  and  the 
formation  of  the  same. 

3.  The  habit  of  reading  the  Spanish  aloud. 

4.  The  ability  to  use  and  apply  the  following  grammatical  principles: 
the  use  of  two  conjunctive  object  pronouns  with  finite  verbs, 
with  the  infinitive,  present  participle,  and  affirmative  and  negative 
commands;  infinitive,  its  use  substantively,  with  some  verbs 
with  and  without  a  preposition;  forms  and  uses  of  the  preterite 
and  the  imperfect,  radical  changing  verbs  in  simple  tenses, 
cardinal  and  ordinal  numerals,  review  of  the  expression  of  age, 
time,  date,  months,  days  of  the  week. 

5.  A  passive  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  "haber,"  verbs  with  a  change 
in  orthography,  forms  of  the  present  and  imperfect  subjunctive 
of  the  verbs  which  have  been  studied,  the  use  of  the  subjunctive 
in  commands  and  in  noun  clauses,  negative  pronouns  and  adverbs. 

6.  Ability  to  read  Spanish,  applying  the  principles  of  word  building 
when  meeting  unfamiliar  words. 

7.  The  ability  to  write  Spanish  from  dictation. 

8.  Some  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  speaking  countries  through  the 
Spanish. 

9.  Memorizing  of  songs,  proverbs,  and  prose  selections. 
10.  The  development  of  a  language  sense. 


II.     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 

Procedures  and  Materials 

A.  Pronunciation,  vocabulary,  gram- 
mar, reading,  sight  reading,  dicta- 
tion, derivative  work,  conversation, 
knowledge  of  Spanish  speaking 
countries. 

1.  Pronunciation. 


a.  Reading  aloud  at  home. 


b.  Concert  reading. 


Content 

Readings: 

Hills  and  Ford,  pp.  57-74. 
Hanssler  and  Parmenteer,  pp.  98-163. 
(Selections.) 

Berg^-Soler  and  Hatheway,  pp.  62- 
135.  (Selections.) 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  The  reading,  intensive  and  sight, 
will  furnish  material  for  the  pro- 
nunciation work.  In  the  sight  work 
it  is  recommended  that  the  class 
be  permitted  to  read  the  paragraph 
or  sentence  silently  before  read- 
ing it  aloud.  The  students  should 
be  required  to  spend  at  least  ten 
minutes  daily  in  reading  aloud  at 
home.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
no  student  should  be  permitted  to 
read  whose  reading  shows  that  the 
lesson  has  not  been  studied  aloud. 
Students  who  experience  difficulty 
in  reading,  by  being  assigned  a 
special  paragraph  to  study  at 
home,  will  be  able  to  read  credit- 
ably in  class. 

b.  The  concert  work  is  also  a  valu- 
able device  by  which  correct  in- 
tonation may  be  developed.  The 
following  procedure  is  often  very 
effective:  The  teacher  first  reads 
the  selection,  the  class  is  divided 
into  sections,  one  side  listening 
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c.  Reading  contests. 


2.  Vocabulary. 


a.  Formation  of  nouns  from  the 
past  participle. 


b.  Use  of  dictionary  in  develop- 
ing passive  vocabulary. 


c.  Derivatives. 


d.  Antonyms  and  synonyms. 


while  the  other  side  readfi.  and 

criticizini^  the  orrors.  With  a  lltllo 
practice  the  students  hoccjine  very 
keen  in  detecting  errors  and  It  is 
excellent  ear  training. 

c.  Reading  contests  may  ho  hold  aa 
suggested  in  Unit  Two  of  this  se* 
mester's  work.  These  will  furnish 
drill  material  for  tlie  cori'  of 
common  errors  in  |»ronuii  ..iL.un. 

The  use  of  the  various  devices  sug- 
gested in  I  nit  Two  of  this  semeit- 
ter's  work  will  aid  in  increasing  the 
active  and  i)assive  vocabulary. 

Have  students  list  the  verbs  In  tlx* 
reading  and  the  noun,  adjective,  and 
adverb  from  the  same  root: 

"Cocinar,"  "la  cocina."  "el  coclnero." 
"hablar."  "el  habla."  "hablador." 

"hablantfn." 

a.  Assign  as  a  special  problem  to  a 
group,  the  listing  of  verbs  from 
whose  past  participle  a  noun  Is 
formed  in  Si)anish:  "Venlr,"  "la 
venida";  "ir."  "la  Ida":  "llegar." 
"la  llegada";  "beber."  "la  boblda": 
"comer,"  "la  comida,"  "decir."  "el 
dicho";  "hacer."  "el  hecho."  etc. 
This  type  of  word  study  will  on- 
able  the  students  to  understand 
the  suffixes  that  are  used  in  Si>an- 
ish.  The  same  principle  should  be 
applied  to  the  F^nulish.  For  ex- 
ample, the  groups  studying  tho 
formation  of  nouns  from  tho  past 
participle  in  Spanish  should  re- 
port to  the  class  whether  the 
formation  of  the  noun  from  the 
past  participle  is  common  to  Eng- 
lish. 

b.  The  dictionary  may  bo  used  in 
connection  with  this  work.  AMlgn 
to  one  student  or  to  several  the 
listin?  of  all  '  'h  their 
meanings  from  :  root  aa 
"zapato."  "sombrero."  "comer." 
"beber."  "psrribir."  "comprar." 
"vender."  "puno,"  etc. 

c.  Assign  the  groupinc  of  w  nrd«<  of 
this  type: 

"Pan,"  "panadero.  "  "panad#»rf»  " 
"Zapato,"  "zapatero." 

etc. 

Compare  with  the  En  :'  caU*- 
teria,"  "grocerteria."  • 

d.  Continue  to  review  the  anUmjnis, 
and  synonyms  collected  in  other 


3.  Grammar. 


a.  Use  of  two  conjunctive  pro- 
nouns. 


b.  Use  of  "se  lo." 


1.  Use  of  prepositional  phrase 
to  avoid  ambiguity. 


2.  Substitution  exercises. 


units  of  the  Spanish  course  by- 
games,  free  composition,  etc. 

Readings: 

Hills  and  Ford,  pp.  57-74. 
All  reading  material. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Compare  the  position  of  the  two 
object  pronouns  in  English  and 
Spanish:  "She  gives  me  them," 
"she  wishes  to  give  me  them"; 
"give  me  them,"  etc. 

b.  Compare  the  use  of  "se  lo,"  etc., 
in  Spanish  with  the  use  of  the 
masculine  singular  definite  article 
with  a  feminine  noun  beginning 
with  stressed  "a."  "El  agua,"  "el 
aguila,"  "el  hacha,"  etc. 

Compare  the  use  of  the  indefinite 
article  "an"  in  English. 

To  drill  on  the  use  of  "se  lo" 
have  students  write  on  cards  sen- 
tences using  these  pronouns  as 
objects  of  a  verb,  infinitive,  with 
the  imperative,  negative  and  af- 
firmative, and  with  the  progressive 
tenses.  Exchange  cards  and  have 
students  explain  the  pronoun  "se" 
by  inserting  a  qualifying  preposi- 
tional phrase,  e.g.: 

"D^selo":  "Deselo  a  Juan,"  "deselo 
a  ellas,"  etc. 

Compare  this  use  of  the  preposi- 
tional phrase  to  avoid  ambiguity 
with  the  use  of  the  subject  pro- 
nouns in  the  third  person,  the  use 
of  the  prepositional  phrase  with 
the  possessive  adjectives  and  pro- 
nouns of  the  third  persbn: 

"Su  libro";  "el  libro  de  el";  "su 
libro  de  el,"  etc. 

Have  students  write  some  original 
sentences,  containing  one  con- 
junctive object  pronoun  and  a 
noun  object.  Exchange  the  papers 
and  have  students  substitute  the 
pronoun  for  the  noun  object.  This 
exercise  may  be  conducted  as  a 
match  or  as  a  game,  the  captains 
reading  the  sentences  to  the  op- 
posing side. 

It  may  also  be  conducted  as  a  dic- 
tation exercise,  each  student  in 
turn  reading  a  sentence,  the  class 
writing  them  and  making  the  sub- 
stitution. 


3.  Examples  of  the  use  of  the 
conjunctive  pronouns  with 
the  complementary  infinitive 
and  with  the  progressive 
tenses. 


c.  Use  of  infinitive  in  Spanish. 


1.  Use  of  infinitive  after  "des- 
pues  de,"  "antes  de,"  and 
"al." 


2.  Original  composition. 


As   a  variation   in  the  • 

above  have  students  hm' 

noun  in  placf  of  thu  « 

noun,  retaining  the  numlM-r  ami 

gender. 


Have  class  sulismui' 
for  the  pronouns  in  a 
the  readinji. 


The  writing  of  sentences  contain 

ing  two  conjunctive  «)hj» 
nouns,  modeled  on  th»'  c\ 
collected  from  the  reading  in 
Two.  Low  Eight,  will 
correct  placing  of  the  i  :   .  . 
Spanish. 

Assign  as  a  special  problem  thr 
position  of  the  conjunctive 
nouns  in  Spanish  with  th«-  • 
tive.  Have  a  group  list  exan 
this  use  after  verbs  followed  b>  a 
complementary  i  n  f  i  n  i  '  '  '  •  .  as 
"poder,"  "querer,"  "de-  "•»»• 
perar."  etc.:  also 

pronoun  used  wii  .   .• 

after  "tener  que,"  "Ir  a."  Hare 
them  formulate  t'  '  •• 

IKJsition  of  the  \'. 
same  for  the  progressive,  "eslar" 
and  the  present  participle. 

c.  The  examples  listed  in  Tnii  ^ 
of  this  term  s  work  and  In  o' 
units  of  the  course  will  be 
basis  of  the  work        '  • 
Have  students  wr 
tences  modeled  on  the  exam 
listed. 

From  the  exar    '  ' 

"despues  de."  "  > 

with  the  infinitive  have  st 

realize  that  a  verb  or  a  tenij''.r.»» 

clause  could  be  used  in  both  F>r- 

lish  and  Spanish.  Havp  ^• 

substitute  the    '  ' 

itive  phrase,  n 

difference    in    meaning  ii. 

languages. 

Continue  t«^  '  .  : 

examples  ii.  .       :  "•■ 

use  of  the  infinitive  after 
de."  "antes  de."  and  "a' 
will  be  found  In  the  r» 
terial  for  this  unit 

Have  the  class  write  an  ortglaal 
comp  .  relating  how  lo  cleM 

an  a*,  n.  wash  steps,  elc^  a 
description  of  what  some  frleDds 
were   '  jou  ariired  at 

their  .  to  a  fiieod  ta 

a  Spanish  school  describtas  a  day 
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3.  Translation  of  the  infinitive 
in  Spanish. 
Difference  in  idiom. 


4.  Expression    of    "begin"  in 
Spanish. 


5.  Volver  a,  acabar  de. 


d.  Idioms  with  "hacer."  (Passive 
only.) 


e.  Imperfect  and  preterite. 


in  a  San  Francisco  Junior  High 
School;  a  day  spent  in  the  coun- 
try, etc.  The  infinitive  should  be 
used  in  these  compositions. 

Beginning  with  page  98  in  Hanssler 
and  Parmenteer  assign  as  a  special 
topic  to  a  group,  the  study  of  the 
infinitive  phrase  used  with  a  noun. 
Have  them  list  examples  and  no- 
tice the  difference  in  idiom,  e.g., 
98,  1;  100,  1;  110,  8,  etc.  Have  the 
class  translate  these  examples  col- 
lected. 

Assign  to  a  student  interested  or 
to  a  group  the  various  ways  of  ex- 
pressing "begin"  in  Spanish,  "em- 
pezar,"  115,  12;  "echar  a,"  103,  6; 
"romper  a,"  103,  9. 

Have  students  list  the  verbs  in  the 
reading  which  are  followed  by  the 
infinitive  and  the  prepositions  "a" 
or  "de."  List  the  verbs  in  English 
followed  by  a  prepositional  phrase, 
"I  am  thinking  of  doing  that." 

Original  sentences  using  these 
verbs  followed  by  an  infinitive. 
Have  the  class  translate  the  sen- 
tences into  idiomatic  English. 

In  the  conversations  prepared  by 
the  students  have  them  use  the 
idiom  with  "acabar"  and  "hacer," 
e.g.,  "^Cuanto  tiempo  hace  que 
usted  esta  aqui?"  "Acabo  de 
llegar,"  or  "hace  poco  que  llegue." 

Assign  as  a  problem  the  listing  of 
the  examples  with  "hacer"  used 
to  express  the  duration  of  an  act 
or  event.  These  should  be  dictated 
to  the  class  and  copied  in  note 
book.  The  English  translation 
should  be  also  written. 

Hanssler  and  Parmenteer,  102,  5, 
"^Cuanto  tiempo  hace  que  estas  a 
mi  servicio?" 

115,  2:  .  .  .  "fue  construida  hace 
cuarenta  afios." 

To  develop  a  feeling  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  use  of  these  tenses 
in  Spanish,  at  frequent  intervals, 
have  one  of  the  reading  exercises 
or  several  paragraphs  run  off  on 
the  ditto  machine,  the  verbs  being 
in  the  infinitive.  The  class  is  to 
write  the  correct  tense  of  the  verb. 
Hanssler  and  Parmenteer,  p.  103. 
La  tierra  "sacudirse"  de  subito. 
"Pasar"  uno,  dos,  tres,  cinco  se- 
gundos  y  la  tierra  "continuar" 
estremeci^ndose,  etc. 


SO 


f .  Verbs. 


g.  Ordinal  and  Cardinal  numerals. 
1.  Ordinals. 


Cardinals. 
Date. 


3.  Tables,  mental  arithmetic. 


4.  Review  of  date,  expression  of 
age,    days    of    the  week. 


months. 


h.  Subjunctive.  (Passive  only.) 


To  afford  prac  tice  in  tlip  ii  !ie 
tenses  put  up  i)oHters  or 
which  portray  action.   Have  the 
class  write  a  story  ill.iHtraled  by 

the  picture, 

f.  Continue  the  review  of  vitI»s.  \n 
excellent  device  is  to  hav*-  th«-  stu- 
dents  write  the  p- 

writing  under  each  i         .      ;.  v» 
formed  from  it.  The  radical  chanx- 
ing  verbs,  and  the  reflexive  and 
the  irregular  verbs  are  to  ho  \u 
eluded. 

Continue  to  use  series  as  a  deTfce 
to  review  the  verbs.  Kiving  the  In- 
finitive form  of  the  verb. 

g.  Drill  on  the  difference  in  Idiom  In 
the  two  languages  In  the  use  of 
the  ordinals  with  the  date  and 

with  titles. 

Have  students  use  tf  •  :, 
Hanssler  and  Par  .J 
write  sentences  on  cards.  These 
should  be  facts  in  history  ;i'  ■!  -n- 
tain  a  date,  e.g..  "Sinidn  ir 
naci6"  July  24,  1783;  "munu  De- 
cember 17,  1S30. 

The  students  fill  in  tlv  '  •  •  ac- 
cording to  the  Spanish  The 
dates  from  American  hi.si«»ry  or 
from  the  period  stinlied  in  .'Norial 
Science  may  be  used.  The.'^r  r.ird« 
may  also  be  used  as  a  game. 

Have  the  students  write  some 
arithmetic  probl*  •  •  •  h. 
Drill  on  the  mul- 
subtraction,  addition.  et»  .  :i»rm- 
ally  and  in  problem  form  It  is 
suggested  that  the  instructor  write 
several  problems  on  the  board  and 
the  class  is  to  model  original  pmH. 
lems  on  them. 

In  connection  with  the  num 
review  the  expression  of  the  dale 
in  Spanish,  also  the  expressioo  of 

age. 

Buzz:  The  game  Buzz  Is  a  quick 

way  to  count  in  Spanish.  The  nam- 
ber  divisible  by  seven  or  contnln 
ing  seven  is  passed,  "buxx"  I  - 
said  in  its  ?*        •    •  ident  makiu^ 

an  error  is  :  . 

h.  The  students  sho  T'^  fr, 
recognize  the  »y> 

of  the  verb  as  * 
reading.  All 

uses  are  to  be  listed  in  the  r 
book  under  the  followiiig  he^ii 

ings: 
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1.  Orthographic  changing  verbs. 
(Passive  only.) 

4.  Reading. 


Noun  clauses,  adjectival  clauses, 
and  adverbial  clauses. 

Have  students  translate  the  sen- 
tences into  idiomatic  English,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  use  of  the 
infinitive  after  verbs  of  command- 
ing in  English,  the  Spanish,  con- 
struction being  usually  the  sub- 
junctive. Many  examples  of  the 
subjunctive  will  be  found  in  Hans- 
sler  and  Parmenteer. 

i.  Have  students  list  any  examples 
of  the  use  of  these  verbs  in  the 
reading. 

Readings: 

Hanssler  and  Parmenteer,  pp.  98-163. 
(Selections.) 

Berge-Soler,  pp.  62-135.  (Selections.) 


Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Outside  reading.  a.  The  students  should  read  from 

ten  to  twenty  pages  of  Spanish  out- 
side of  class.  They  should  outline 
it  in  Spanish,  or  hand  in  a  brief 
resume.  The  reading  is  for  pleas- 
ure, the  objective  being  compre- 
hension of  the  passage.  It  is  not 
.  advisable  to  ask  the  students  to 
write  out  the  translation  of  the 
Spanish.  Each  student  should 
study  the  idioms  in  the  part  read 
and  bring  them  to  class  for  dis- 
cussion. 

b.  Customs  of  Spanish  speaking        b.  The  students  should  list  in  the 
countries.  note  book,  in  a  special  section,  the 

customs  of  the  Spanish  speaking 
countries.  The  reading  for  this 
unit  is  rich  in  this  material.  The 
struggle  for  independence  may  be 
studied  by  the  boys  who  are  usu- 
ally interested  in  this  period.  They 
should  bring  in  facts  to  class  in 
English  or  Spanish.  It  is  a  subject 
for  a  composite  composition,  the 
class  copying  it  in  the  note  book. 
The  outside  reading  may  be  taken 
up  as  suggested  in  Unit  Two.  A 
group  prepares  a  section  of  the 
reading.  It  is  taken  up  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  class  as  sight  read- 
ing. The  students  who  have  pre- 
pared it  explain  all  idioms,  unfa- 
miliar words,  etc.  In  the  outside 
reading, the  students  should  have 
a  choice,  reading  what  they  are 
interested  in. 

As  in  previous  units  the  reading 
shall  be  intensive  and  extensive. 
As  a  variation  in  procedure  the 
class  may  be  sectioned,  each  sec- 
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5.  Derivative  work  and  word  build- 
ing. 

a.  Suffixes  used  in  the  formation 
of    verbs    and    adjectives  in 
Spanisti  and  English. 
1.  -ous. 


tion  beins  in  <  ' 

Each  section  - 

certain  i)art  of  ihe  r 

They  must  be  able  in  i;. 

question  asked  by  the  t  In 

charge  or  by  the  other  meiiibeni 

of  the  class. 


a.  Have  students  trace  the  aoun  •  ' 
the  suffix  "-ous"  used  in  tho  ff> 
tion  of  the  adjective  in  I 
Have  them   make  a  list  < 
adjective  with  this  suffix  In  1  : 
lish.  having  a  cognate  form  in 
Spanish : 

famoso:  famous 
gracioso:  gracious 
fastidioso:  fastidious,  etc. 

What  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  suffix, 
used  in  the  formation  of  a<i 
fives,  which  corresponds  to  i:. 
suffix  "ous?"  Have  sttiflfnts  nc» 
tice  whether  the  An-  '- 
fix  is  only  used  in  ihv  f 
adjectives  from  the  Ai 
Look  up  "beautiful,"  "bo.miji  U. ' 
"plentiful,"'  vtc. 


-able. 


2. -able,  -ible.  Have  studenis  look  ' 

of  these  suffixes  in  1 
them  make  a  list  of  the  ad 
with   these   suffixes   in  Ku~ 
placing  the  "  able"  in  a  sepa 
section  of  the  notp  book.  ] 
them  write  the  Spanish  < 
if  known,  also  the  verb  in 
finitive  form.  From  this  i  '.l 
develop  the  rule  for  the  f 
"  able  •  and  "  ible"  in  Engli  ii 

Have  students  list  in  a  separate 
section    adjectives    formed  on 

Anglo-Saxon  V'    ■  ' 

Is  the  "  ible"  < 

used? 

eat:  eatable 
break:  breakable 
love:  lovable,  etc. 
portar:  portable 
usar:  usable 
deplorar:  deplorable 
mudar:  mu' 

comparar:         ,  irable.  etc. 

4  Compare  the  adjp-^'v-^  ?n  "  \hW 

with  the  verb  in 

vender:  vendible 
sentir:  sei 

permitir:  ]■  '^^'^ 
leer:  legible 

correcir:  incorngibi*;,  tt*.. 
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5.  -ic,  -ical,  -ico. 


b.  Placer. 


c.Paeblo,  popular. 


d.  Romper,  roto. 


e.  Precio,  apreciar. 


f.  Corazon,  coraje. 


g.  Salvar,  salvo,  Salvador. 


h.  Infante. 


8 


Source  of  these  suffixes.  Compare 
English  and  Spanish  words  formed 
with  these  suffixes: 

Hispanico:  Hispanic 
pacifico.  Pacific 
cmico:  cynical 

angelico:  angelical,  angelic,  etc. 

b.  The  English  words  "pleasure," 
"please,"  etc.,  are  from  the  same 
Latin  root  as  the  Spanish  "placer," 
Account  for  the  difference  in  spell- 
ing in  the  following  English 
words: 

"  complacent,  "  "  complaisant  "; 
"complacency,"  "complaisance." 

c.  Show  that  the  following  words  are 
from  the  same  Latin  root  and  have 
come  into  English  through  the 
French,  Latin,  Spanish  or  Italian: 

"populace,"  "popular,"  "pueblo," 
"people,"  "population." 

d.  The  following  English  words  are 
from  the  same  root  as  the  word 
"romper";  notice  the  effect  of  the 
prefix  in  the  meaning  of  the  Eng- 
lish words: 

"abrupt,"  "erupt,"  "interrupt," 
"disrupt,"  "rupture." 

Show  that  "route,"  "routine," 
"rout,"  to  throw  into  confusion, 
are  from  the  same  root,  having 
come  into  English  through  the 
French. 

e.  Show  that  the  following  are  from 
the  same  root  as  the  Spanish 
"precio";  "precioso": 

"price,"  "prize,"  "praise,"  "ap- 
praise," "precious,"  "appreciate," 
etc. 

f.  The  following  English  words  are 
from  the  same  Latin  root: 

"courage,"  "cordial,"  "encourage," 
"discourage." 

Compare  the  English  "hearten," 
"dishearten"  and  the  Spanish 
"animar"  and  "desanimar." 

g.  Show  that  the  following  English 
words  are  from  the  same  Latin 
root: 

"safe,"  "save,"  "salvation,"  "sav- 
ior," "salvage,"  etc. 

h.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word 
"infant";  significance  of  the  pre- 
fix "in." 


1.  i^Lida,  dudar. 


j.  Dano,  condemnar. 


k.  Lujo. 


6.  Dictation. 


7.  Conversation,  composition. 


8.  Memory  work. 


i.  The  Spanish  wordq  "du»1r»,"  -d'i. 
dar"  and  tho  F 
"dubious"  an>  r.  .  ,  , 
"duo,"  two;  cf.  the  S 
and  th«'  KuKlish  "du^'t.     ilm  l  u 
the  primary  idoa  of  "two"  f-  u-  -I  in 
the  words  "dubious,"  et< 

j.  Explain  the  spelling  of  fho  wr.rd 

"damn."  "condemn. 
"condemnation,"  etc.  i  i..       ..   .  .  , 

are  from  the  same  root  an  ihf 
Spanish     "dano."     "condf mn.ir  ' 

Look  up  the  (l-  i  ivatiMn  nf  rh.'  u  '.| 
"damage." 

k.  The  Spanish  phrase  "de  lujo"  la 
the  equivalent  of  the  EnKllwh  "dn 
luxe":  cf.  "edici6n  de  lujo"  and 
"edition  de  luxe."  Derivation  of  the 
words  "luxury,"  "luxuriant,"  etc. 

A  report  on  the  outsido  roadinR  may 
take  the  form  of  a  dictation  oxorrlso. 
the  students  coi)yini:  it  in  ihflr  nolo 
books.  The  examples  lisf<rl  a«  JIIus- 
trations  of  points  of  .t;ninun  '-   '    •;'  ! 
be  dictated  by  the  group  r 
The  outline  for  a  coi' 
ory  work.  etc..  may  ' 
cises  in  dictation. 

Have  students  prepare  an  oulHn<> 
similar  to  the  one  in  I' 

Parmenteer,  p.  lOS.   Th.  .   

Berg^-Soler  may  be  used  for  a  writ- 
ten or  oral  com; 
Argentina,  Chile.  - 
material  in  the  reading  for  this  unit 
may  be  used  as  th'  '  '  oral  and 

written  work.  Th-  '  "hnnld 

have  the  privilege  of  a 
topic  which  is  of  int^^r- 


Songs.  poptry 
are  suitable  f(u 


ttona 


HIGH  XIXE. 

TEXTS: 

Hills,  E.  C,  and  Ford,  J.  D.  M.:     First  Spanish  Course,  lUJa.  i>.  f. 

Heath  &  Co. 

Escrich,  Perez:    Amparo,  edited  by  Ray.  M.  1...  and  Bahret.  R.  .\ 

American  Book  Co. 

Berg^-Soler,   Eduardo,    and   Hatheway.   Joel:     Elementary  SpanUh- 

American  Reader,  191S,  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  To 

I.      GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  Improved  habits  of  articulation,  intonation,  and  enunciation. 

2.  The  continual  application  of  the  principles  of  word  bnilding  by  meaaa 

of  suffixes  and  prefixes  in  English  and  Spanish:  'a 
larger  active  and  passive  vornlmlnrv  bv  a  studv  n- 
pounds,  and  cognates. 
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3.  Frequent  review  of  the  principles  of  grammar  studied  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  in  the  reading. 

4.  Ability  to  apply  in  the  reading  and  in  the  oral  and  written  work  the 
following  principles  of  grammar:  complete  the  study  of  the  irregular 
verbs  in  the  simple  tenses,  review  the  irregular  verbs  already  studied, 
uses  of  the  definite  and  indefinite  article,  the  use  of  the  negative 
pronouns  and  adverbs,  orthographic  verbs,  idioms  with  "hacer," 
complete  study  of  compound  tenses,  regular  and  irregular  verbs,  the 
passive  voice,  formation  and  use  of  the  progressive  tenses  in  Spanish, 
difference  in  use  of  the  verbs  ::  saber"  and  "conocer";  "saber"  and 
"poder,"  "querer"  and  English  "will,"  imperative,  distinction  between 
"haber  de,"  "tener  que,"  and  "deber,"  review  of  radical  changing 
verbs,  uses  of  "ser"  and  "estar,"  and  the  use  of  the  two  conjunctive 
object  pronouns,  relative  pronouns;  a  passive  knowledge  of  the  uses 
of  the  subjunctive  in  Spanish. 

5.  The  ability  to  rewrite  or  retell  the  stories  read  outside  of  class  in 
simple  Spanish. 

6.  The  ability  to  write  Spanish  correctly  from  dictation. 

7.  An  understanding  of  the  building  of  words  in  English  and  Spanish 
from  roots  by  means  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  giving  special  attention 
to  the  formation  of  the  verb  in  this  semester. 

8.  A  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  life  of  the  Spanish  speaking  peoples; 
this  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  reading. 

9.  A  study  of  Spanish  and  English  words  from  specified  Latin  roots. 
10.  Memorizing  of  songs,  verse,  and  prose  selections. 


GENERAL  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Unit  One — Pronunciation;  acquisition  of  a  larger  active  and  passive 
vocabulary;  grammar,  complete  study  of  the  irregular  verbs  in 
the  simple  tenses,  review  of  the  radical  changing  verbs  of  the 
three  classes,  verbs  irregular  in  orthography,  review  the  uses  of 
"ser"  and  "estar,"  the  uses  of  the  definite  and  the  indefinite 
articles,  use  of  the  negative  pronouns  and  adverbs,  relative 
pronouns,  idioms  with  "hacer":  a  passive  knowledge  of  the 
formation  and  the  uses  of  the  compound  tenses  in  Spanish,  the 
formation  and  use  of  the  passive  voice,  the  formation  of  the 
progressive  tenses,  distinction  between  "haber  de,"  "tener  que," 
and  "deber,"  formation  of  subjunctive  of  all  verbs,  radical 
changing,  irregular,  simple  tenses  and  compound;  reading,  sight 
reading;  the  formation  of  words  in  English  and  Spanish  by  the 
use  of  prefixes  and  suffixes;  dictation;  conversation;  memory 
work;  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  life  of  Spanish  speaking 
countries.     (Nine  weeks.) 

Unit  Two — Pronunciation;  the  acquisition  of  a  passive  and  active 
vocabulary  by  means  of  the  study  of  antonyms,  synonyms,  word 
grouping,  free  composition,  oral  and  written,  word  derivation, 
etc.;  grammar,  ability  to  form  and  use  the  compound  tenses  of 
regular  and  irregular  verbs,  passive  voice,  and  progressive  tenses, 
difference  between  the  verbs  "saber"  and  "conocer,"  "saber"  and 
"poder,"  "querer"  and  English  "will,"  use  of  "tener  que,'' 
"deber,"  and  "haber  de,"  "general  review  of  the  pronoun  and  the 
verb  in  all  forms;  a  passive  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  the  sub- 
junctive in  Spanish,  special  attention  to  its  use  in  adverbial  and 
adjectival  clauses;  reading,  sight  reading;  dictation;  conver- 
sation; memory  work;  word  building  and  development  of  a 
language  sense.     (Nine  weeks.) 
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rXIT  ONE — PROXrXCIATlOX,   V()( Mil  L \KV,   (.KAMMAU,  \\nKI» 
BUILDING,    READING,    SKiHT    HEADINCi,  hKTATloN. 

CONVERSATION,  MEMORY  WOIIK.    <  Xiiio  n\     k  . 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  Improvement  in  articulation,  enunciation,  and  inion. it  k.u  1.% 
giving  special  attention  to  the  correction  of  cuninion  errors  .m.! 
the  causes  of  these. 

2.  Habit  of  reading  a  paragraph  through  silently  or  orally  to  get  the 
thought,  having  recourse  to  the  vocabulary  only  when  unable  to 

comprehend  the  Spanish. 

3.  The  development  of  vocabulary  by  the  appliraiio:.  i.rln- 
ciples  of  word  building  by  means  of  prefixes  and  suffixes;  also  by 
a  study  of  antonyms,  giving  special  attention  to  synonyms. 

4.  The  ability  to  write  Spanish  accurately  from  dictation. 

5.  The  ability  to  apply  in  the  reading  and  the  written  and  oral  work 

the  following  principles  of  grammar:   the  use  of  C 
verb  in  the  simple  tenses,  radical  changing  verbs.  • 
irregular  verbs,  idiomatic  uses  of  the  verb  "hacer."  the  n» 
pronouns  and  adverbs,  relative  pronouns,  the  use  of  the  d. 
and  indefinite  articles,  review  the  uses  of  the  verbs  •■s»'r"  anii 
"estar." 

6.  Development  of  the  following  grammatical  principles  from  the 
reading  material:  the  formation  and  the  us<'s  of  fh»'  ■  ' 
tenses,  the  passive  voice,  and  the  progre.ssive  tcn.st-s.  (i 

in  meaning  between  "haber  de,"  "tener  que,"  and  "  deber,  ' 
formation  of  all  forms  of  the  subjunctive,  regular  and  irreKular 
verbs,  and  radical  changing  verbs. 

7.  A  knowledge  of  the  customs,  lif^^  niid  industri*'-;  of  fb«-  ?.o!??i 
American  countries. 

8.  Ability  to  read  simple  Spanish  fluently,  translating  into  Kngli  >!) 

only  when  unable  to  understand  the  Spanish. 

9.  The  development  of  a  language  sense  by  a  study  of  word  buildini: 
in  English  and  Spanish  by  means  of  prefixes  and  sufT- 

II.  DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 

Content 

A.  Pronunciation,  vocabulary,  gram- 
mar, reading,  sight  reading,  word 
building,  training  in  development  of 
language  sense,  dictation,  conversa- 
tion, composition,  memory  work, 
knowledge  of  customs  and  indus- 
tries of  South  America. 

1.  Pronunciation, 
a.  Reading  contests. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings: 
Hills  and  Ford.  pp.  77-102. 

Escrich.  pv  T-TO 

Berge-S  Hallu  i».  l*. 

211.  I?- 

Projects  and  Exercises; 

a.  Conduct  readinj:  cont-^'^ 
signed  material,  the  - 
ing  t' 
cial  .1 

vowels,  slurrinc  of  v. 
final  V 
in  int 

cial  drill  on  common  err 
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b.  Reading  aloud  at  home. 


c.  Reading  of  poems. 


2,  Vocabulary. 


a.  Word  grouping. 


b.  Active  vocabulary. 


c.  Synonyms,  English  and  Span- 
ish. 


d.  Passive  vocabulary. 


b.  Any  device  that  will  compel  stu- 
dents to  read  aloud  at  home  for  at 
least  ten  minutes  should  be  re- 
sorted to.  The  assigning  of  a  page 
to  three  or  four  students,  telling 
them  that  each  will  be  called  on 
to  read  a  portion  on  the  assigned 
page  usually  bears  fruitful  results. 

c.  The  reading  of  rhymes  and  poems 
furnishes  practice  in  intonation 
and  rhythm.  The  ballad  may  be 
used  in  this  way.  Have  several 
students  read  the  same  selection, 
the  class  criticizing  the  perform- 
ance of  each. 

Readings: 

Hills  and  Ford,  pp.  77-102. 
Selections    read    in    Escrich  and 
Berge-Soler  and  Hatheway. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Add  to  the  word  groups  in  the 
appendix  and  review  the  vocabu- 
lary. 

b.  Develop  new  words  by  means  of 
synonyms,  antonyms,  cognates, 
derivatives,  meaning  of  suffixes 
and  prefixes,  etc. 

Free  composition,  conversations, 
memory  work  will  aid  in  develop- 
ing an  active  vocabulary. 

c.  In  High  Nine  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  synonyms,  ap- 
plying the  same  principle  to  Eng- 
lish. Students  should  be  taught  to 
use  the  dictionary  to  find  a  syno- 
nym. In  the  case  of  English  they 
should  notice  the  distinction  in 
meaning. 

Assign  as  a  special  problem  to  a 
group  the  listing  of  synonyms  as 
they  are  met  in  the  reading.  These 
should  be  given  to  another  group 
to  find  a  list  of  English  synonyms 
for  the  same  words.  The  class 
should  copy  these  in  the  note  book 
and  they  will  prove  serviceable  in 
the  free  composition  work. 

d.  In  the  reading  for  this  unit  a  test 
in  sight  reading  should  be  given 
frequently.  The  students  are  in- 
structed to  get  the  meaning  of  un- 
familiar words  from  derivatives, 
English  cognates,  compounds,  or 
by  guessing  it  from  the  context. 
A  newspaper  article  on  a  topic 
familiar  to  the  class  is  excellent 
for  this  type  of  exercise,  providing 
it  is  simple  enough. 
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3.  Grammar. 


a.  Verbs. 

1.  Completion  of  irregular  verbs 
in  simple  tenses  and  review 
of  those  studied. 


a.  Completion  exercises. 


b.  Series. 


c.  Cumulative  lists  of  sen- 
tences illustrating  gram- 
matical constructions. 


d.  Compounds. 


Readings : 

Hills  and  Ford,  pp.  77-102. 

Escrich,  pp.  7-70. 

Berge-Soler  and  nalli»'\s;i 
211. 


I' I'-  i 


Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Drill  in  the  use  of  these  verbs  l»v 

means    of    roniplotlon  Hent»M! 
which  indicate  clearlv  ffi.-  i. 
required : 

Ayer  por  la  tarde  .luan 

Todos  los  dfas  yo  

Ciiando  era  criatiira  slemprf 
El  ano  que  viene 

As  suggested  in  I'nit  Three.  I^w 
Nine,  the  above  oxrrcise  may  he 
varied.  Give  the  .slmlents  a  HecUon 
taken  from  the  readinR  asslKti* 
ment.  the  ver])s  l)pin  m  In  the 

infinitive  form.  Hav.  n  fill  in 
the  correct  form  of  the  verb.  Kach 
student  may  correct  hi.s  own  work 
from  the  text.  Tho  u.sefl  of  the 
tenses  will  he  discu.ssed  by  the 
class.  It  is  advisable  in  this  unit 
to  select  the  passage  from  the  i>art 
which  has  been  studied  somewhat 
intensively. 

Assign  the  arrangoment  of  verbii 
in  a  series,  collecting  them  from 
the  reading  material.  These  may 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  teart^frp 
the  uses  of  the  vario  is  ten.*** 

The  students  who  take  typlnis  are 
able  to  make  the  master  copy 
which  they  can  run  off  on  the  ditto 
machine  with  little  in.strurtlon. 

As  in  the  previous  units  the  stu- 
dents should  list  in  note  book  - 
ulative  uses  of 
tions.   It   is  - 
points  of  grammar  to 
in  a  unit,  actively  and  i- 
assigned  to  varions  . 
tervals  they  > 
student  is  api 
each  group,  once  a  week  at  least, 
durinc  the 

the  chairni.:  •« 
section  and  discuss  the  example* 
found  in  the  r'  '  leina 

being  settled  «■  ^ 

discussed  by  the  class. 

Develop  the  relation  of  the  Irr 
lar  verbs  with  their  compoanil 

"tener."    "de'  "mantener. 
"retener."     '\  "«*er," 
"recoger."  "escoger,"  etc. 


o  At  In- 
\ 

.  f 
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e.  Common  errors  in  the  use 
of  the  verbs  in  English  and 
Spanish. 


f.  Irregular  future. 


g.  Irregular  conditional. 


h.  Uses  of  the  future  and  con- 
ditional. 


i.  Auxiliaries  used  in  Eng- 
lish with  the  futare  and 
conditional. 


Have  students  notice  the  verbs 
which  are  used  in  the  incorrect 
form,  noticing  the  tense  and  per- 
son. Make  this  the  basis  for  drill 
work.  In  the  same  way  have  them 
list  the  verbs  used  incorrectly  in 
English,  giving  special  attention 
to  the  irregular  past  participle  and 
the  past  tenses.  Drill  on  these  er- 
rors also.  Have  students  realize 
that  the  Spanish  irregular  verb  is 
irregular  in  L/atin,  the  English 
verb  in  Anglo-Saxon.  The  correct 
form  is  often  fixed  by  indicating 
that  this  verb  is  irregular  in  Latin, 
giving  them  the  form.  Do  the  same 
for  the  English  irregular  form. 

ComDare  the  endings  of  the  future 
in  Spanish  with  the  present  indi- 
cative of  the  verb  "haber,"  Have 
students  realize  that  the  future  in 
all  the  Romance  Languages  is 
formed  in  the  same  way  by  giving 
them  the  future  form  of  an  irregu- 
lar verb.  The  material  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix. 

Have  students  realize  that  the  con- 
ditional is  formed  in  Spanish  and 
in  the  Romance  Languages  in  a 
similar  manner.  In  Spanish  the 
"hab"  is  dropped  from  the  imper- 
fect indicative  of  "haber"  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  future,  cf,, 
"habemos,"  "habeis,"  "-emos," 
"-eis," 

From  the  irregular  verbs  in  Hills 
and  Ford,  pp.  333-345,  have  stu- 
dents list  all  the  verbs  with  an  ir- 
regular future,  noticing  whether 
they  are  also  irregular  in  the  con- 
ditional. Have  them  formulate  the 
rule  for  the  formation  of  the  con- 
ditional. 

Assign  as  a  special  problem  to  a 
group  the  listing  of  examples  of 
the  use  of  the  present  indicative 
in  Spanish  to  express  future  time. 
Call  attention  to  the  common  use 
or  "ir  a"  and  the  infinitive  to  ex- 
press the  future. 

Compare  the  use  of  the  auxiliaries 
"should"  and  "would"  in  the  con- 
ditional with  the  use  of  "shall" 
ana  "will"  in  the  future.  Drill  on 
this,  if  it  is  a  common  error,  by 
having  students  write  original 
sentences  with  these  tenses  in 
Spanish  and  translating  them  into 
English,  using  the  correct  auxili- 
ary. 
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j.  Use  of  future  and  condi- 
tional to  express  conjec- 
ture. 


Have   students   li.sL   ihi.-.  ih* 
these  tenses  in  the  rfutliim  .  . 
terial  for  this  semeHter's  work. 

Amparo:   9.  S;   "Aniimro  tcndrfa 

veinte   anos   do   edad.";    \?,,  '. 
6Serri  Amparo?";  etc. 

Have  students  model  sentenreH  on 
these  examples. 

Have  students  list  in  a  separate 

section  of  the  note  book  tho  i-x 
amples  of  the  use  of  tho  s  ^ 
five  in  temporal  clausfs,  r«  ; 
to  indefinite  future  time.  Man> 
amples  will  he  found  In  rlrh. 
27,   18;    "maiiana.  en  cuanto  te 
levantes,  irfts  a  Roma,"  etc. 


k.  Verbs  irregular  in  orthog- 
raphy, 

1,  Comparison  of  irregulari- 
ties in  orthography  with 
"c"  and  "g"  in  English  and 
Spanish. 


m.  Irregularities  in  orthog- 
raphy in  English  with  the 
consonants  "c"  and  "g." 


Meaning 
raphy." 


of    the    word  "orlhoK- 


Review  the  pronunciation  of  th*» 

letters  "C"  and  "G  "  in  - 
before  the  vowels.  Con., 
pronunciation  of  these  connonantM 
in  English  before  thf 
els.  Compare  the  proi.  .  .  "f 

the  following: 

guiar:  guide 
guitarra:  guitar 

Call  attention  to  the  following  dif- 
ference: 

guardar:  guard 
guardian:  guardian:  but 
guayaba:  guava 
guano:  guano. 


List  in  note 
"car,"  "gar.* 
"zar"  as  they  are 
ing.  Compare  the 
the  "zar"  vorhs  witu 
nouns  ending  in  "7." 
lar,    "lApiz."  "perdl 
"luz."  etc. 


book  the  rerbs  In 
"ger,  ■    "gir."  and 

In 


write  a  parvcraph 


Have  students 
using  the  v»^r' 
larities  in  < 
best  one.^  as  a 
List  a  numb?r 
a  mute  "e"  in  E: 
fix  "-hie."  placini; 
"-ge"  or  "ce"  in 
umn.  Formulate  the  ni 

"notice.  ■  "noticeable, 
"service."  "serviceable.    *  u 

"Damage." 

age."  "courafetuu^. 


ar- 
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n.  Doubling  of  final  consonant 
in  English  to  retain  the 
original  value  of  the  vowel. 


b.  Uses  of  "ser"  and  "estar."  (Re- 
view.) 

1.  Use  of  "estar"  with  adverbs 
denoting  place. 


2.  Use  of  "ser"  with  nouns  of 
material  and  in  impersonal 
expressions. 


Uses  of  the  definite  and  indefin- 
ite article. 
1.  Definite  article. 

a.  With  titles. 

b.  With  days  of  the  week. 

c.  Telling  time. 

d.  In  place  of  the  possessive 
adjective  with  parts  of  the 
body  and  with  articles  of 
clothing. 


Have  students  explain  the  spelling 
of  the  following: 

"Singeing,"  "dyeing."  With  what 
words  would  they  otherwise  be 
confused? 

Compare  the  doubling  of  the  final 
consonant  in  English  in  words  end- 
ing in  a.  single  consonant,  stressed 
on  the  last  syllable,  before  a  suf- 
fix beginning  with  a  vowel: 

"Dam,  damming";  "plan, 
planned";  "grit,  gritty";  "grip, 
gripping";  "fan,  fanned";  "mat, 
matted";  "fat,  fatted."  How  would 
these  words  be  pronounced  if  the 
final  consonant  was  not  doubled? 
Cf.  "fated,"  "mated."  Is  this  prin- 
ciple in  English  similar  to  the 
principle  of  the  orthographic  ir- 
regular verbs  in  Spanish,  namely, 
the  retention  of  the  consonant 
sound  in  the  infinitive?  Notice  the 
two  accepted  spellings  in  the  word 
"kidnap." 

Give  class  an  outline  illustrating 
the  uses  of  these  verbs.  Assign  the 
listing  of  these  various  uses  as 
they  are  found  in  the  reading  les- 
son. Have  the  students  dictate  the 
outstanding  examples  and  have 
the  class  write  them  in  the  note 
book.  Original  sentences  modeled 
on  these  may  be  written.  To  fix  the 
use  of  "estar"  with  adverbial 
phrases  denoting  place,  have  stu- 
dents look  up  the  derivation  of  the 
English  "state,"  which  is  from  the 
same  root.  Give  special  attention 
to  the  use  of  "ser"  with  the  noun 
of  material  and  in  impersonal  con- 
structions. 

As  a  vocabulary  exercise  have  stu- 
dents write  phrases  similar  to  this, 
"el  sombrero  de  terciopelo,"  "los 
guantes  de  cabritilla,"  etc. 

Have  them  write  sentences  from 
these  phrases,  using  the  verb 
"ser,"  "Los  guantes  son  de  cabri- 
tilla," etc. 

Have  students  collect  examples  of 
these  uses  of  the  definite  article 
from  the  reading  assignments,  as- 
signed and  outside  work.  Have 
them  list  the  examples  under  the 
vario  IS  headings.  From  these  e^^- 
amples  or  from  original  sentences, 
have  students  state  t^e  r  \i  tor 
the  use  or  for  the  omission  of  the 
definite  article.  Give  students  sen- 
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e.  With  nouns  denoting  whole 

class. 

f.  Use  of  "el"  and  "la." 

g.  Use    with    "pasado"  and 
"proximo." 

h.  Omission  with  nouns  in  op- 
position with  ordinals. 
Titles  in  direct  address. 


Indefinite  article. 

a.  Omission  with  nouns  in  ap- 
position, with  unqualified 
predicate  noun,  with  "otro," 
"cierto," 


Uses  of  negative  pronouns  and 
adverbs. 


1.  Use  of  double  negative  in 
Spanish. 

2.  Drill  on  the  incorrect  use  of 
the  doable  negative  in  Eng- 
lish. 


tences  similar  to  the  following  and 
have  them  ex | •lain  the  uitea  of  the 

definite  artici*-: 

Kran  las  siete  (uaiidu  me  lovnnt/ 

Kl  senor  Garcfa  vivo  en  Iom 
dos  I'nidos. 

Hablo  ingles,  aprendo  el  eaiKiuoi 
No  vamos  a  la  esc  lehi  los  Hitl>nrtri« 
Juan  se  cort6  el  dedo. 

Al  llegar  me  qult^  el  .sombrero  y 

los  guantes. 

El  viernes  pr6ximn  <alfmn«;  inrn  ?  i 
Argentina. 

Me  gusta  el  agua  fria. 
Le  gustan  las  man/.ana.s. 
Alfonso  trece  es  rev  ilo  Kt  -fia. 
Senor  Garcfa.  con  su  ,  »  Ir* 

con  usted. 

El  gobernaiior  *\>-  >  .e 
en  Sacranioiiio.  i  ,;  ;j. 
fornia. 

As  a  variation  th 

told   to  write  oi .   .s 

illustrating  speciQc  uses.  Games, 
matches,  etc.,  are  »!  ^  of  re- 
view. 

Drill  on  the  omission  nf  the  Indef- 

h.  as  nux* 

'TV.  N>-inn  of 
•  •   '    •  n 
I 

.  in 
In 
r.  If 
>e  of 
used  as  a 
mnmar 


inite  article  in 
gested  in  the  ns»-  : 
the  definite  art  i  \ 
in  procedure,  the  tla 
the  study  part  of  f 
finding   certain  cor. 
specified  pages  of  t 
these  are  handed  in  .. 
the  hour  they  may  be 
discussi 
at  the  I 


d.  In  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
double  negative  In  Spaalab.  drtll 
on  th  n<MUi 
and  ...  ..«als> 
ing  that  the  double  negatlTe  la  not 
used  in  E^nglish. 

If  thr  •  v 

in  Ei. 

have  theiu  w n' 
in  Spanish.  ' 
idiomatic  V 

CO- 

ini  . 

English  in  class  and  or 

gr  any  member  ol  ihe  ui^ 

Have  stndpntft  rr»}}frf  in  the  ■ofe 
book  oa  lea  of  the 

us-  roadlftK 
as  ^  2t: 

que  no  hubiera  cAmbiado  99 
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3.  Negative  correlatives: 

ni  ni. 

ni  tampoco. 


e.  Idiomatic  use  of  "hacer. 


f.  Relative    pronouns  "que," 
"quien";  neuter  "lo  que." 


g.  Subjunctive.  (Passive  only.) 


h.  Haber  de,  tener  que,  deber. 
(Passive  only.) 


existencia  por  la  de  nadie  en  el 
mundo. 

Dictate  examples  of  the  use  of  the 

corrrelatives   "ni  ni";  "ni 

 tampoco.    Have  students 

write  original  sentences  modeled 
on  these. 

e.  Review  the  uses  of  "hacer"  in 
idiomatic  expressions  of  weather. 
Review  "tener"  also. 

Have  students  write  original  sen- 
tences modeled  on  the  examples 
of  this  construction  listed  in  Unit 
Three,  Low  Nine.  Continue  to  list 
the  examples  as  they  are  met  in 
the  reading.  Dictate  sentences  of 
the  following  type,  the  students 
copying  them  in  the  note  book: 

La  semana  que  viene  hara  dos 
anos  que  vivo  en  los  Estados  Uni- 
dos. 

Hace  dos  horas  que  se  fue  Juan. 

Hace  dos  horas  que  se  va,  y  no  se 
ha  ido  todavia. 

Hace  dos  horas  que  estudiamos. 

Hacia  una  hora  que  esperabamos 
cuando  el  llego. 

f.  Have  students  list  the  examples  of 
the  use  of  the  relative  pronouns 
"lo  que,"  "quien,"  also  "el  que," 
"el  cual,"  etc.  From  these  ex- 
amples formulate  the  use  of  each. 

g.  It  will  be  difficult  to  read  Amparo 
if  the  students  have  not  a  fairly 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
the  subjunctive.  By  the  end  of 
High  Nine  they  should  understand 
the  main  uses  of  the  subjunctive. 
In  this  unit  the  following  examples 
should  be  collected:  Use  of  sub- 
junctive with  "para  que":  in  con- 
ditional sentences,  contrary  to 
fact;  with  expressions  of  com- 
mand; in  clauses  subject  of  im- 
personal verbs,  with  noun  clauses. 
Its  use  in  adjectival  and  adverbial 
clauses  should  be  listed  by  a  group 
of  students  who  are  able  to  col- 
lect this  type.  Many  examples  will 
be  found  in  Escrich.  By  the  close 
of  High  Nine  the  class  should  have 
a  good  passive  knowledge  of  the 
subjunctive  and  its  uses. 

h.  Have  students  list  examples  of 
these  verbs  used  in  the  reading, 
followed  by  an  infinitive.  These 
are  to  be  copied  in  the  note  book 
under  separate  headings  and  the 
English  translation  written. 
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i.  Compound  tenses.  Passive 
voice.  (Passive  only.) 


4.  Reading. 


a.  Intensive  reading. 


b.  Test  of  comprehension. 


c.  Compreliension  tests. 


d.  Sight  reading. 


i.  List  e.xainph's  of  lljo  ii 
Preterite  Perfect.  e.R..  K 
9:  65,  12:  69,  24:  etc.  Collect  ex- 
amples of  the  passivp.  aluo  the  umo 
of  the  reflexive  for  the  paHMive 
voice. 

Readings: 
Escrich,  pp.  7-70. 

Berge-Soler  and  Hatheway,  nn  137- 
211. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  As  in  previous  units  all  the  read- 
ing will  not  be  intensive.  In  Hi  ! 
Nine  it  will  be  necessary  to  i 
part  of  Ami)aro  to  be  read  ■ 

of  class,  otherwise  It  will  b** 

possible   to   complete   the  8tt»r> 

The  part  read  at  siKht  in  class  will 

not  be  studied  inlen- 

class  at  home.  An  in 

plot  of  the  novel,  .\mparo.  should 

be  aroused  so  that  th*-    '    '  • 

will  read  voluntarily  • 

class. 

b.  Comprehension  may  be  tested  by 

questions  and  answers  or  by  a 
simple  statement  of  the  hapi>en 
ings  in  Spanish.  The  class  reads  a 
paragraph  silently.  The  students 
tell  in  Spanish  what  they  r»'.id 
In  case  of  lack  of  compreh 
it  will  be  necessary  to  i  ■  ; 
and  maybe  translate  part  of  thr 
passage  into  F'nglish. 

c.  As  suggested  in  previous  units, 
tests  of  the  ability  to  rea-!  '  '  ' 
should  be  given.  The  o\> 

the  High  Nine  reading  Is  lo 
a  desire  in  the  class  to  n 
pleasure.  This  can  only  be  . 
plished  by  dev 
dents  a  feeling 

ter  to  aid  them  with  the  more  dif- 
ficult pa-  that  they  will 
not  be  «  !  to  8|>end  too 
much  time  on  a  short  passaiee. 

d.  Berg^-Soler  and  Hatheway 
tions  in  this  text  r 

by  a  group.  The  ■ 
rewrites  the  passage  from  the  oat- 
line. 

In  answeriji 

dents  shoulii 

countrv  beinc;  studied  In 

Air     ■     ■    "      ^  ■ 
in  .  . 

pared  and  it  will  take  a  very  abort 
time  to  get  around  the  claa*. 
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5.  Derivative  work, 
a.  Prosthetic  "e"  in  Spanish. 
1.  English  cognates. 


b.  "Suffix  "-aje." 


c.  Enriquecerse. 


a.  List  the  words  met  in  the  reading 
beginning  with  "e"  followed  by 
the  consonant  "s"  and  another 
consonant.  Have  students  write 
the  English  cognate.  From  this  ma- 
terial have  them  make  the  gener- 
alization. Call  their  attention  to 
the  difficulty  with  which  a  Span- 
ish person  pronounces  words  like 
the  following:  "school,"  "special," 
"state,"  etc. 

Place  a  list  of  words  on  the  board 
and  have  students  write  the  Eng- 
lish equivalent: 

"espacio,"  "estrechar,"  "estupido," 
"esplendoroso,"  "estatua,"  "es- 
fera,"  "espina,"  etc. 

Assign  to  a  group  the  problem  of 
going  through  the  vocabularies  in 
the  readers  and  listing  the  words 
in  Spanish  beginning  with  "e"  plus 
"s"  and  a  consonant  which  have  an 
English  cognate. 

b.  Have  students  list  nouns  with  this 
suffix,  noticing  the  suffix  used  in 
the  English  cognate: 

carruaje :  carriage 
equipaje:  equipage 
viaje:  voyage 
lenguaje:  language,  etc. 

c.  List  verbs  formed  in  Spanish  in  a 
manner  similar  to  "enriquecerse." 
Write  the  adjective  and  noun  from 
the  same  root. 

Notice  the  intensive  use  of  the 
prefix  "en"  in  English:  "enliven," 
"enrich,"  etc. 

Source  of  this  prefix  in  English. 

Write  the  adjective  and  noun 
formed  from  these  roots: 


ensordecerse 

empobrecerse 

enriquecerse 

endurecerse 

envejecerse 

entristecerse 


engrandecerse 
embellecerse 
empequenecerse 
enoblecer 
enflaquecer,  etc. 


d.  Study  of  words. 


e.  Contra. 


Have  students  list  words  similar 
to  the  method  used  in  Amparo. 
Examples  of  this  will  be  found  in 
the  reading,  e.g.,  "dormir,"  "dormi- 
tar,"  "dormitorio";  "cerca,"  "la 
cercania,"  "cerca  de,"  "acercarse." 
Do  the  same  with  "lejos." 

Shov/  that  the  following  words 
contain  the  root  "contra": 
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f.  Negocio. 


g.  Valer,  valor. 


h.  Yacaciones. 


i.  Pedir. 


j.  Regla,  regular. 


k.  Conocer. 


1.  Veneno. 


m.  P\iego. 


n.  Recibir,  recepcion,  caber, 
aceptar. 


"Contradict.*'  "  -ry."  "< 

march,  "  "coun  " 
"counteract."  etc.  M- 
phrase  "contra  costii. 
tra  Costa"   fitly  named 
Spaniards? 

f.  Derivation  of  the  words  ' 
ate."  "negotiation."  Is  the  > 
"ocio,"   "ocioso."   etc..  fn 

same  I>atin  root?  Show  that  the 

words  "busy"  and  "I'li  •  ■  '  have 
a  similar  primary  m- 

g.  Derivation  of  "valiant."  "valor." 
"valuable."    "valid ."  "value." 

"avail." 


h.  Show  that  the  id: 
the  same  root :  "v 
"vacation." 


ar.-  'r<.ni 


i.  Show  that  the  following  are  from 
the  same  Latin  root:  "cor 
"competitor."  "repeat." 
tent,"  "petition." 

j.  Show  that  the  following  words  are 
from  the  Latin  "regula."  rule: 

regular  r»'    '  '  on 

irregular  r 
regulate 

k.  The   English   words  "coKnIiajil." 
"recognize."  "r  m."  "recon- 

noitre" are  fi  -ame  rooL 

Look  up  their  meaning. 

1.  Meaning   of   the   EnKllsh  words 

"venomous." 

ings  of  the  i  •* 
same  root: 


"poison."  "ix)tlon." 

m.  The  Enclish  words  "forus. 
are  from  the  samo  ' 
the  word  "fuego."  Ix> 
and  the  difference  In  r 
the  following  words: 


-fuel." 
t  aa 
root 
:  of 


bum 

cremate 

incendiary 


incen»4» 

Ignite 

arson 


Look  up  the  r 

ish        '    ■  ■  ' 
and 

as  the  word  creo»Aif 

n.  The  followine  Er 
related  in  root  ^ 
tion  of  each: 
receive 

r 

r 

rec- 

reci»  ^  1- 


recipe 
deceWe 
deceit 
coQcelre 
accept,  etc. 
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o.  Seguir,  siguiente. 


p.  Veneer. 


q.  Ver,  visto. 


6.  Dictation. 


7.  Memory  work. 


o.  Study  the  derivation  and  meaning 
of  the  following  words  and  show 
that  they  are  from  a  common  root: 
sequel  sue 
consecutive  suit 
sequence  suite 
consequence  suitor 
execute  pursue,  etc. 

executive 

p.  Study  the  derivation  of  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

invincible  convince 
victor  convict 
victory  vanquish 

q.  Derivation  of  the  following  Eng- 
lish words.  Show  that  they  are 
related  to  the  word  to  see: 


evident 

provide 

proviso 

divide 

devise 

visual 

vision 

visible 


vise 

vista 

visit 

revise 

view 

review 

interview,  etc. 


Projects  and  Exercises: 

The  examples  illustrating  the  vari- 
ous points  of  grammar  specified  for 
this  unit  may  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  the  dictation  work.  The  ortho- 
graphic irregular  verbs  should  be 
used  in  the  dictation  exercises.  Re- 
ports made  on  the  customs,  life,  in- 
dustries of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries may  be  dictated  and  copied  in 
the  note  book  instead  of  being  writ- 
ten on  the  board. 

Proverbs,  songs,  and  verse  may  be 
memorized.  The  students  should 
have  a  choice  of  selection  to  be  mem- 
orized. 


INIT   TWO — PRONUNCIATION,   VOCABULARY,    GRAMMAR,  READING, 
SIGHT  READING,  CONVERSATION,  DICTATION,  MEMORY  WORK, 
GROWTH  OF  LANGUAGE  BY  USE  OF  SUFFIXES 
AND  PREFIXES.     (Nine  weeks.) 

I.      SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Abilities. 

1.  The  habit  of  reading  the  Spanish  aloud  at  home. 

2.  The  development  of  a  larger  active  and  passive  vocabulary  in 
English  and  Spanish  by  the  study  of  word  building  by  means  of 
prefixes  and  suffixes;  the  ability  to  group  words  derived  from  the 
same  root.  A  review  of  the  minimum  vocabulary  by  topical 
groupings. 

3.  Ability  to  apply  the  principles  of  word  building  in  the  reading, 
acquiring  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words  from  English  cognates, 
derivatives,  context,  etc. 
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4.  The  habit  of  looking  for  differences  in  idiom  in  KnKlUh  and 
Spanish;    the   ability  to   list   examples  of  sp«  ■         -  rinclplt*  of 

grammar,  idioms,  etc. 

5.  The  ability  to  use  in  a  conversation,  free  composition  spc'rin»M! 
idioms,  vocabulary,  constructions,  or  model  sentences. 

6.  Ability  to  apply  in  the  reading,  oral  and  written  composition  the 
following  principles  of  grammar;  the  compound  ton.ses  of  the 
regular  and  irregular  verbs,  the  passive  voice  and  th«'  um«*  of  the 
reflexive  as  a  substitute  for  the  passive,  the  use  of  the  proRreMslve 
tense,  difference  in  use  of  the  following  verbs.  '  and 
"conocer,"  "saber"  and  "poder,"  "querer"  and  the  f:  alon  of 
the  English  "will,"'  distinction  in  meaning  between  "tener  que." 
"haber  de"  and  "deber,"  general  review  of  the  forir  ' 
pronoun  and  its  uses;  review  of  the  irregular  verb,  the  ii  , 

7.  Passive  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  subjunctive,  special  attention 
to  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  adverbial  and  adjectival  clauses. 
Review  the  subjunctive  forms  of  the  irregular  verbs  and  the 

radical  changing  verbs. 

8.  The  ability  to  write  Spanish  correctly  from  dictation. 

9.  An  interest  and  appreciation  of  the  growth  and  de\  '  '  f 
language  and  the  factors  which  contribute  to  its  1 
growth. 

10.  A  knowledge  of  the  history,  life,  customs,  resources,  and  lndu.««trie« 

of  the  South  American  countries. 


II.     DETAILED  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS: 
Content 

A.  Pronunciation,  vocabulary,  gram- 
mar, reading,  sight  reading,  dicta- 
tion, conversation.  composition, 
language  sense  training. 

1.  Pronunciation. 


a.  Slurring 
vowel. 


of    the  unstressed 


b.  Concert  reading. 


c.  Reading  contests. 


Procedures  and  Materials 

Readings : 

Hills  and  Ford.  pp.  luj.  iJ^. 

Escrich.  pp.  70-150. 

Berge-Soler  and  Hathewajr,  pp.  112- 

308. 


Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  In  this  unit 
ency  in  readin- 
tention  to  the  v 
Stud'    •      '  " 
nize 

Fluencv  in  re.-. 

velor-  '   

this  : 

speaking  people. 

b.  Divide    the  « 
five  s 

in  tu; 

the  class  on  i; 
rir::  the  v- 
pi  thp 
to  d» 

cert  ;   - 


s; -«M  lal  at 


or 

line 


-,1  ti. 


c.  In      •  '     •  - 

St  . 

the  objective 
encv    '  • 
The  ; 

before  cuaung  lo  cU^^j*. 


^  ♦       9  •  « 
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d.  Correction  of  errors. 


2,  Vocabulary. 

a.  Active  vocabulary. 

1.  Dramatization. 

2.  Reports,  anecdotes. 

3.  Free  composition. 


4.  Derivatives. 


5.  Use  of  prefixes  and  suffixes. 


early  stages  of  developing  fluency 
conduct  a  contest  in  which  a  stu- 
dent may  read  until  he  slurs  a 
vowel.  The  winner  is  the  student 
who  has  read  the  longest  passage 
without  making  a  mistake. 

d.  Have  students  note  what  are  the 
common  type  of  errors  made  by 
the  class.  These  words  should  be 
listed  by  the  students  and  they 
should  practice  on  this  material 
at  home. 

a.  The  various  devices  suggested  in 
the  different  units  of  the  course 
may  still  be  used  effectively  to  in- 
crease the  active  vocabulary.  The 
desire  of  the  students  of  .junior 
high  school  age  to  dramatize  may 
be  used  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  active  vocabulary.  The  short 
plays  in  Henry,  "Piececitas  Es- 
panolas,"  are  suitable  material  for 
dramatization.  The  retelling  of 
anecdotes,  episodes  in  the  reading, 
reports  on  South  American  coun- 
tries, etc.,  will  aid  the  active  vo- 
cabulary of  the  class.  The  placing 
on  the  board  the  vocabulary,  idi- 
oms, constructions,  etc.,  necessary 
to  write  a  composition  or  resume 
of  several  chapters  in  Spanish 
American  Reader  will  enrich  the 
active  vocabulary. 

Continue  to  list  the  words  from 
the  same  root  as  in  the  exercises 
in  Amparo,  "Estudio  de  Palabras." 
Have  students  use  the  Spanish  dic- 
tionary, e.g.,  "feliz,"  "infeliz," 
"felicidad,"  "felicitar,"-  "  f  e  1  i  z  - 
mente." 

The  application  of  the  principles 
of  word  derivation  will  aid  in  the 
development  of  an  active  vocabu- 
lary. The  students  should  be  able 
to  recognize  the  more  common  suf- 
fixes and  prefixes,  recognizing 
those  used  in  the  formation  of 
verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives.  Drill 
on  the  following: 

"desayunar,"  "ayunar";  "desves- 
tir,"  "vestir,"  etc. 

"feliz,"  "infeliz";  "posible,"  "im- 
posible,"  etc. 


'poner,"  "reponer' 


*unir,"  "re- 


unir";  "lleno,"  "relleno"; 
"atender,"  "atencion";  "acusar," 
"acusaci6n,"  etc. 

"vanidad,"  "dignidad,"  "electrici- 
dad,"  etc. 
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6.  Antonyms  and  synonyms. 


b.  Passive  vocabulary. 


Students  should  learn  Hynonyms 
for  the  more  usual  words  In  s 
ish,  especially  adject.iv<-s. 
may  be  collected  from  the  novel 
Amparo.   Idioms  should   alHo  bo 
listed  in  the  note  book. 

b.  Similar  devices  may  bo  used  for 
the  develoi)ment  of  the  passive  vo- 
cabulary. Special  att«'ntion  .should 
be  given  in  this  unit  to  the  analy- 
sis of  new  words  and  expresHlonn. 
By  divestin.s?  the  root  of  its  prefix 
and  suffix  the  students  are  often 
aide  to  find  out  the  meaninR  of  the 
word.  It  takes  a  little  louRer  at 
first,  but  the  students  should  learn 
to  apply  the  principles  learned  In 
the  derivative  work  of  the  course. 
It  develops  power.  .As  stated  previ- 
ously these  principles  should  also 
be  applied  to  English. 


3.  Grammar.  Readings: 

Hills  and  Ford.  pp.  103-123. 
Reading  material. 


a.  Compound  tenses. 


b.  Verbs  in  English  formed  on  the 
Latin  past  participle. 


c.  Suffix  "-ed"  and  "-en." 

1.  Used  in  the  formation  of  the 
past  participle. 


Projects  and  Exercises: 
a.  Have  sturlents  review  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "perfect"  and  "pluiier* 


feet"  by  a  study  of  t'             .  a- 

tion.  By  the  use  of  .s-      ..  in 

English    illustrating  the   use  of 

these  tenses,  have  '  ■  •     -  i|- 

ize  that  the  i)resent  ,  '^s 


to  present  time  and  the  plu|>erfect 

to  past  time. 

b.  Have  students  list  the  verbs  In 
Spanish  having  an  Irregular  past 
participle,  using  the  lint  of  Irremi- 
lar  verbs  in  Hill.s  and  Ford.  pp. 
333-344.  Have  students  !  '  'he 
verbs  in  Enclish  with  an  :  ir 
past  participle.  Call  n"  to 
the  large  class  of  vrr 

lish  which  are  formed  on  the  l^lln 
past  participle,  e.g..  "regetn"!  ' 
"vegetate."    "%'acaius,"  "ts* 
etc. 

Have  students  make  a  list  of  sonM 
of  the  verbs  in  English  with  this 

suffix. 

c.  Have  t^'  «o  irro 
of  the                              '      •  ' 
used  to  form  the  past  pn 

of  IV         '  •  KiigiiAh. 

Stu<i  •  r«nilh» 

that  the  verba  with  an  *r 

P-   ■     '■■  ■■'  .nd 

S  this 
form  in  Anclo-Sa.von  and  I^atin. 
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2.  Misuse  of  the  past  participle 
and  past  tenses  of  irregular 
verbs  in  English, 


d.  Progressive  tenses. 

1.  Formation    of    the  present 
participle  in  English. 


2,  Formation  of  the  present  par- 
ticiple in  Spanish. 


3.  Use  of  progressive  tenses  in 
English  and  Spanish. 


respectively;  it  is  not  accidental. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  irregular 
past  tenses. 

If  the  class  uses  the  past  participle 
in  English  as  the  past  tense,  drill 
on  this.  Have  students  write  a 
number  of  original  sentences  in 
Spanish  using  the  verbs  "hacer" 
and  "ver"  in  the  preterite  and 
compound  tenses,  translating  them 
into  English.  Do  the  same  with 
any  verb  which  is  commonly  mis- 
used. 

Have  students  explain  the  differ- 
ence in  meaning  in  the  use  of  the 
compound  tenses  and  the  preterite 
and  imperfect  in  the  reading.  Have 
them  list  all  uses  of  the  preterite 
perfect  in  the  note  book. 

Have  students  compare  the  word 
order  with  the  compound  tenses 
in  English  and  Spanish  in  inter- 
rogative sentences  and  state- 
ments, negative  and  affirmative. 

d.  Have  students  look  up  the  source 
of  the  ending  "-ing"  used  in  the 
formation  of  the  present  participle 
in  English.  Assign  as  a  problem 
to  a  group  to  look  up  whether 
"-ing"  was  the  ending  of  the  pres- 
ent participle  in  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Middle  English.  The  dictionary 
will  give  them  this  information. 
Have  them  compare  the  ending  of 
the  present  participle  with  nouns 
or  adjectives  in  "-ant"  or  "-ent," 
"defiant,"  "claimant,"  "descend- 
ent,"  "imminent,"  etc. 

Have  students  list  nouns  or  ad- 
jectives in  English  ending  in  the 
suffixes  "-ant"  or  "-ent."  If  there 
is  an  infinitive  in  Spanish  from  the 
same  root,  have  them  write  the 
form  opposite  to  the  word: 

vibrar:  vibrant 
habitar:  inhabitant 
inherir:  inherent 
poder:  potent,  etc. 

Have  students  notice  that  "-ant"  is 
usually  used  with  verbs  of  the  first 
conjugation;  note  exceptions  to 
this. 

Review  the  different  methods  of 
translating  the  imperfect  and  pres- 
ent indicative  of  the  Spanish  in 
affirmative  and  negative  state- 
ments and  questions.  Assign  the 
problem  of  finding  out  whether  the 
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e.  Passive  voice. 

1.  Transitive   and  intransitive 
verbs. 


f.  Imperative. 


g.  Saber,  conocer. 
Saber,  poder. 


progressive  tenHes  are  uhpH  mow 
frequently  in  KnKllHh  or  SpanUh. 

Assign  to  oarh  stiidoiit  in  • 

tran.slatioii    into    Ku^n  u  ..r 
about  ton  lino.s  in  "Amparn"  •«•• 
l(MtfHl  ronspcutivfly.  Th«'  fi 
tion  is  fn  !»<•  wriftrn.  Couii 
niunhor  of  tinips  the  progr' 
tense  wnn  ii.s»>d  in  the  nln««  < 
pages  of  Si)anish  and  tJn-  nir  . 
of  times  it  was  used  in  the  tran» 
lation.  Such  an  p^  as  thin 

will  prevent  tho  tr.-  of  the 

progressive  in  Kngiish  by  the  cor- 
responding form  in  SpaniHh 

Assign  to  a  lironp  t!  ' 
examples  of  tho  u 
struction  in  Spanish. 

e.  Review  the  meaning  of  the  Krnin- 
matical  terms  "tranHltivp"  and 
"intransitive"  verbs.  Havo  stu- 
dents make  a  list  of  a  dozon  trann 
itive  and  intransitive  verbs. 

Have  them  write  original  sen- 
tences with  tho  tr  •    *  verbs. 

changing  them  to  i 

.Tohn  did  the  work. 

The  work  was  done  by  John. 

The  stove  burns  coal. 

Coal  is  burned  In  the  ^tovo. 

f.  Review  the  commands  in  •  nl 
mum  vocabulary  in  tli-  i«. 
Have  students  notice  of 
the  verb  used. 

Have  students  list  the  • 

of  the  inn  •     ♦  • 
listing  sc 

present  subjunctive  In  com- 
mands. Study  the  |K»i:  '  *'  •• 
pronoun  objects. 

Have   students   IN*   prnmrl*'^  of 

the  hortatory 

lating  them  lnt«>  i  i.-.. 

Amparo.  84.  S:  -F' • 
85.  24:  "Penseni 

90.  1 :  ....  "respetc  lo 
y  tomemos  caf^. 

Have  the  students 

amples  of  th-^  •:  ; 

tive    In    "Ar  to  ve 

commands  or  \  ue  v« - 

them  also  varj-  the  « 

"til  •  or  "usted." 

g.  Study  the  uses  of  thefl#»  verbs  as 

they  are  met  in  * 
ing  out  that  ''coi. 


h.  Querer,  will. 


i.  Tener  que;  deber;  haber  de. 


j.  Subjunctive,  (Passive  only.) 


1.  Direct  commands. 


2.  Indirect  commands,  or  ex- 
pressions implying  a  com- 
mand. 

3.  After  verbs  of  emotion  with 
change  of  subject. 


4.  After  verbs  of  emotion. 


^.  Verbs  of  doubting  or  denial. 


nize  or  know  by  means  of  the 
senses,  "saber"  relates  to  mental 
processes.  "Saber"  refers  to 
knowledge,  while  "poder"  refers  to 
physical  ability. 

h.  Have  students  look  up  in  the  dic- 
tionary the  meaning  of  "will"  in 
English.  Have  them  distinguish 
between  the  use  of  the  auxiliary 
with  the  future  and  the  verb 
"will,"  to  wish. 

Review  the  formation  of  the  future 
in  Spanish.  The  verb  "querer" 
corresponds  to  the  verb  "will,"  to 
wish.  Drill  on  the  translation  of 
English  sentences  into  Spanish, 
containing  the  verb  "will,"  to  wish, 
and  the  auxiliary. 

Review  the  verb  "querer"  with  a 
personal  object:  "Quiero  a  mis 
hermanos." 

i.  Have  students  notice  the  distinc- 
tion between  "must"  and  "ought." 
List  examples  of  the  use  of  "haber 
de,"  making  students  realize  that 
it  expresses  a  mild  obligation, 
what  one  is  expected  to  do. 

j.  Give  the  students  an  outline  of 
the  subjunctive  and  assign  to  dif- 
ferent groups  the  listing  of  ex- 
amples from  the  reading,  assigning 
them  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  various  students.  The  follow- 
ing outline  is  suggested: 

Commands : 

Direct  command,  subject  being 
"Vd.,"  "Vds." 

Direct  command,  negative,  sub- 
ject "tu"  or  "Vd.,"  "Vds." 

Indirect  commands:  Subjunctive 
used  after  verbs  of  commanding 
or  implying  a  command. 

Verbs  of  emotion,  wishing: 

Subjunctive  used  after  verbs  of 
emotion  and  verbs  of  wishing 
when  the  subject  of  the  verb  of 
the  dependent  clause  varies 
from  that  of  the  main  verb: 


querer 
desear 
temer 

tener  miedo  de 
sentir 


preferir 
prohibir,  etc. 
alegrarse  de 
esperar,  etc. 


Verbs  of  doubting  or  denying,  or 
any  verb  which  may  imply  doubt 
or  denial,  verbs  of  thinking,  be- 
lieving and  saying  when  implying 
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6.  Impersonal  expressions. 


7.  Adjectival  clauses  modifying- 
an  indefinite  antecedent. 


8.  Adverbial  clauses. 

a.  Purpose. 

b.  Result. 

c.  Temporal  clauses  referring 
to  futare  indefinite  time. 

d.  Concession. 

e.  Contrary  to  fact  conditions. 


k.  Review  of  uses  of  pronouns. 


1.  Use  of  infinitive. 


m.  Verb,  review. 


4.  Reading. 


a.  Bulletin  board. 


doubt,  used  nesatlvely  ..r  Inf."- 
rogatively : 

"negar,"  "dudar,"  etc. 

I  in  i)erH()nal  o.\  preHHioiiH : 

ser  lastinia         ser  r 

ser  ntH;(\«<ario     scr  in..  lo 

ser  preciso        iniporta.  el»-. 

Adjectival  clauses. 

Subjunctive  used  in  ;i  .il 
clauses  modifying  an  in  .'  ;.u»ir 
antecedent,  or  foUowlnK  a  nrRO 
tive. 

Adverbial  clauses. 

After  temporal  (■<  ■  h  Im* 

plying  future  ind-   ue. 

After  "para  que,"  **de  modo  quo." 
"con  tal  que."  "sienipro  que,"  "a 
menos  que."  "dado  que." 

Conditional  sentences. 

Contrary  to  fact  conditions. 
Many  examples  of  these  uses  of 
the  subjunctive  will  be  found  in 
"Amparo."  With  a  little  assistance 
students  will  learn  to  classify 
them  under  the  prni>er  headinR. 
This  material  will*  be  valuable  in 
the  more  formal  study  of  the  sub- 
junctive in  I^w  Ten. 

k.  Outline  the  fonn.*?  and  usoh  of  the 
pronoun  and  study  from  time  to 
time  the  uses  of  it  in  the  r«'ndlnK. 
By  listing  the  example.^  in 
book,  the  .students  may  ni- 
inal  sentences  on  these  •  -s. 

1.  Many  examples  of  the  use  of  th# 

infinitive  in  Spanish  are 
"Amparo."  .\ssign  to  a  p 
listing  of  the  uses  of  the  ve 
after  "al":  after  a  vorb   f  ;         •  ' 
tive  usf^fl       tbo  oh'.-  t  "f  i  ; 
osition. 

m.  The  students  should  have  a  fcood 
knowledge  of  the  verb  In  ail  lU 
forms  and  ton.ses.  R' v'ow  ihm 
verbs  which  cause  diff  ^.  idv* 

ing  special  a' 
use,  rather  t . 

conjugation.  The  students  shoald 
be  them  as  well  a* 

con.; 

Readings: 

Escrich.  pp.  70-150. 

Berge-Soier  and  Hatheway.  pp.  ttt- 

308. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 
a.  Have  a  bulletin  board  in  the 


to  which  the  students  may  attach 
articles  in  Spanish  or  English,  pic- 
tures of  buildings  in  Spanish 
speaking  countries,  advertise- 
ments, in  fact  anything  which  will 
supplement  the  reading  in  Berge- 
Soler  and  Hatheway. 

Have  the  students  prepare  a  vo- 
cabulary which  will  enable  them 
to  write  a  biographical  account  of 
any  of  the  outstanding  figures  in 
South  American  history, 

b.  Sight  reading.  b.  Each  student  in  the  class  should 

select  a  part  of  Berg^-Soler  and 
read  it  out  of  class,  making  some 
type  of  report,  oral  or  written.  His 
report  should  not  take  the  form  of 
a  translation  from  the  Spanish.  If 
it  is  a  trip  it  may  be  illustrated  by 
means  of  a  crude  drawing.  A  con- 
test may  be  held  for  the  most 
unique  method  of  reporting  on  the 
outside  reading. 

To  develop  in  the  students  a  feel- 
ing of  power,  from  time  to  time 
select  the  difficult  words  and 
idioms,  explaining  them  before  the 
reading  assignment  is  made,  then 
conduct  a  contest  to  see  who  can 
read  the  longest  passage  without 
having  to  look  up  a  word.  Any  de- 
vice which  compels  the  students 
to  depend  on  the  context  or  on 
their  word  building  knowledge  for 
the  meaning  of  new  words  or 
idioms  is  worth  while. 

^  The  difficult  parts  of  "Amparo" 

may  be  told  by  the  teacher  in  sim- 
pler Spanish.  In  order  to  hold  the 
interest  of  the  students  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  novel  be  com- 
pleted; it  will  be  necessary  to 
read  parts  of  it  just  for  the  plot, 
omitting  the  unessential  parts. 

The  devices  for  testing  compre- 
hension used  in  Unit  One,  High 
Nine,  or  in  any  other  parts  of  the 
course  may  be  used. 

c.  Testing  comprehension.  c.  In  order  to  test  comprehension  se- 
lect a  passage  of  moderate  diffi- 
culty. Give  the  students  five  or  ten 
minutes  to  read  the  passage.  Have 
them  answer  questions  on  the  pas- 
sage in  English  or  Spanish. 

Projects  and  Exercises: 

a.  Have  students  list  words  in  Span- 
ish and  English  beginning  with 
the  prefix  "dis,"  noticing  that  the 


5.  Word  derivation, 
a.  dis. 
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prefix  "(lis"  becomeH  "deM"  la 
Spanish,  in  some  cases. 

deshonra:  dishonor 
disoiver,  dissolve 
dislocar:  dislocate,  etc. 


1.  Influence  of  the  preposition 
"dis"  on  the  spelling  In  Eng- 
lish. 


b.  Prefix  "ad." 

1.  Influence  of  the  prefix  "ad" 
on  the  spelling  In  English; 
also  a  comparison  with  the 
Latin,  French  and  Spanish. 


2.  Assimilation. 


c.  Prefix  "in." 

1.  Negative  prefix  "in." 


2.  Negative   prefix  "un,"  used 
in  English. 


Assign  as  a  special  prohlem  lo  a 
group  the  study  of  words  in  Knc- 
lish  beginniufi:  with  "dl.H.s"  or 
"diff."  Have  students  explain  the 
double  letters  in  F:r  '  •  inn 
what  happens  in  ive 
some  one  look  up  in  the  Latin  dic- 
tionary the  prefix  "dis.  "  .  '  •  •  - 
whether  the  same  chan). 
that  is.  does  the  Knull.sh  or  th« 
Spanish  form  keep  closf^r  f<«  r)-.- 
Latin?  Compare 

diffcil:  difficult 
diferente:  different,  etc. 

b.  Assign  to  a  group  the  study  of 
words  in  Knglisli  heuinning  with 
"acc,"  "aff."  "auK."  •all."  -ann." 
"app."  "arr."  "ass."  and  "alt." 
Have  student  formulate  the  nile 
as  to  what  hapijens  to  th*»  "rt"  of 
the  prefix  "ad  *  bef' 

sonants.  Let  some    :  u  .  ;.  . 
these  words  in  the  French  d 
ary,  also  the  Latin  to  sof 
occurred  in  these  lauKUaKes  . 
students  will  be  able  to  do  this 
with  ver>'  little  ins*  ' 
same  for  Spanish,  i 
rule.  Have  students  notice 
what  consonants  the  "d" 
tained  in  Spani:<h  and  Knjtli 

Meaning  of  the  word  "assimila 
tion"  as  used  In  phonetics:  what  U 

"dissimilation?" 

c.  Make  a  list  of  word.n  m  Ki: 
containing    the    nesaf  -  ir.:.\ 
"in."  Have  students  what 
occurs  to  the  "n"  bef 

sonant  "1."  "m."  "r." 
Do  the  same  with  the  I^tln  and 
Fn^nch:    notice      '    *  ;r»  In 

.Spanish.  List  \v .  tllow* 
lowing  manner: 

posible,  imposlble 

^ible.  impossible 
1  -,  il.  ilecal 
legal,  illegal 
definido.  Indeflnldo 
definite.  Indefinite 

Studv  the  use  of  the  neicatire  pr^ 

fix  "im"  in  F'    '    "   with 

what  parts  <  to  mors 

commonly  used.  Trace  its  soarcc 
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3.  Negative  prefix  "a,"  "an  " 


4.  Prefix  "in,"  in,  on. 


d.  Prefix  "sub  " 


e.  Prefix  "con  " 


f.  Other  prefixes. 


Is  this  negative  prefix  used  in 
Spanisli? 

Call  attention  to  the  use  of  the 
prefixes  "a"  and  "an"  in  certain 
words  from  the  Greek: 


amnesia 
abyss 
amethyst 
anaemia 


anaesthetic 
anarchy 
anonymous,  etc. 


Assign  to  a  different  group  the 
study  of  the  prefix  "in"  in  the 
same  way  as  suggested  above  in  5. 

d.  Study  the  assimilation  with  this 
prefix  in  English  in  the  same  way 
as  with  the  prefixes  "ad,"  "dis," 
and  "in."  Study  the  influence  of 
this  prefix  on  double  letters  in 
English. 

e.  Assign  to  a  group  the  study  of  the 
prefix  "con"  in  English  and  Span- 
ish. A  student  who  is  able  to  use 
the  Latin  dictionary  may  compare 
the  assimilation  in  English  with 
what  occured  in  Latin  and  also 
French,  noticing  with  what  con- 
sonants "n"  >  "m." 

f.  Assign  to  a  group  the  study  of  the 
effect  of  prefixes  on  the  root: 


meter 

omitir 

someter 

remitir 

mision 

transmision 


cometer 

prometer 

permitir 

transmitir 

omision 

permision,  etc. 


Study  the  influence  of  the  prefix 
on  the  meaning  of  words;  study 
the  following: 


decir 
poner 
hacer 
tener 


coger  , 
pedir 

prender,  etc. 


g.  Latin  roots: 

"dicere,"  "dictus,"  to  say 
"mittere,"  "missus,"  to  send 
"scribere,"  "scriptus,"  to  write 
"facere,"  "factus,"  to  make 
"ponere,"  "positus,"  to  place 
"ducere,"  "ductus,"  to  lead 
"struere,"  "structus,"  to  build 
"portare,"  "portatus,"  to  carry 
"fundere,"  "fusus,"  to  pour 
"vertere,"  "versus,"  to  turn 
"videre,"  "visus,"  to  see 
"prehendere,"  "prehensus,"  to 
seize 


g.  From  these  Latin  roots  list  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  words  which  are 
derived  from  them.  Notice  words 
from  the  infinitive  and  from  the 
participle  with  a  different  mean- 
ing: 

remit,  remiss 
refund,  refuse 
product,  produce 
revert,  reverse 
invert,  inverse 
construe,  construct,  etc. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  English  verbs  are  formed  on 
the  Latin  past  participle  stem: 
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depose 

repose 

predict 

perfect 

induct 

revise 

refuse 


1 

infect,  etc. 


h.  Prefix  "-fy." 


h.  Have  students  list  a  number  of 
words  in  Knglish  with  the  prefix 
"  fy."  Have  them  look  up  the  words 
in  Spanish  noticiuK  what  cor- 
responding: suffix  is  us«>d.  Write 
on  the  hoard  a  number  of  words 
with  the  prefix  "-fy,"  the  studentfl 
are  to  write  the  corre8i>ondlnK 
Spanish  word  without  look  In 
them  up  in  the  dictionar>-: 


magnify 

notify 

purify 

sanrtlfy 

electrify 

simplify 

dignify 

mortify 

gratify 

ratify 

intensify 

mystify 

identify 

solidlfv 

rectify 

nr  "  •  '  -. 

pacify 

a ; 

tc. 


i.  -dad. 


to 


Apply    this    same  i)ri 
other  suffixes:  for  exan., 
the  students  a  number  of  words 
ending  in  "-ty."  Have  thorn  write 
the  corresponding  Spanish   ^ ,  -  < 


vanity 
sanity 
levity 
nativity 
nationalitv 
-ity' 

i..  ■ 

calamity 

facility 

diffic.iltf 


society 

cnielty 

verity 

felicity 

I>osterlty 

faculty 

dicn'»  V 

pruprul>.  etc. 


Apply  this  same  principle  to  ot 
suffixes,  "-ti  ■  "  '      xample.  Thia 
will  give  th.  h  a  f«»«»Hnc  of 

power  in  their  reading. 


6.  Dictation. 


Frequent  dicta;       »  \» 
gested  in  the  other 
course. 


7.  Memory  work.  Composition. 


The  selection  of  the  m* " 
should  aim  to  lncrea.« 

lar  • 
po 

of  applying  • 

mar  and  roc.i.  u..ir  . 
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Appendix 


la  pa-ta-ta 

la  na-ran-ja 

la  man-za-na 

la  sa-ba-na 

la  gra-na-da 

la  pa-lan-ga-na 

la  ma-na-na 

la  lam-pa-ra 

la  ba-na-na 

el  ham-bre 

ha-blar 

es-tu-diar 

to-mar 

com-prar 

en-trar 

es-tar 

pro-bar 

pre-pa-rar 

e-char 

mi-rar 

ga-nar 

la  es-ca-le-ra 
el  te-16-fo-no 
el  pe-rro 
el  pe-so 
el  ces-to 
el  pa-pel 
fuer-te 
la  le-che 
el  ca-fe 
in-te-li-gen-te 

be-ber 

ven-der 

a-pren-der 

co-mer 

te-ner 

rom-per 

co-rrer 

le-er 

cre-er 

res-pon-der 


PRONUNCIATION 

Unit  I. 
A 

el  a-gua 
la  mu-cha-cha 
el  mu-cha-cho 
la  ban-de-ra 
la  pi-za-rra 
la  ven-ta-na 
el  ca-ba-llo 
el  pa-ja-ro 
a-ma-ri-llo 
la  ca-sa 

ha-bla 

es-tu-dia 

to-ma 

com-pra 

en-tra 

es-td 

prue-ba 

pre-pa-ra 

e-cha 

mi-ra 

ga-na 

E 

gran-de 

pre-sen-te 

au-sen-te 

tris-te 

pe-que-no 

pe-que-na 

ver-de 

pe-re-zo-so 

pe-re-zo-sa 

ca-lien-te 

be-be 

ven-de 

a-pren-de 

co-me 

tie-ne 

rom-pe 

co-rre 

le-e 

cre-e 

res-pon-de 


O 

os-cu-ro 

el  o-so 

al-gu-no 

nin-gu-no 

el  mi-nu-to 

bus-co 

su-cio 

nos-o-tros 

c6-mo-da 

el  fos-fo-ro 

de  to-dos  mo-dos 


la  me-sa 
la  bol-sa 
la  ca-ma 
la  ca-bra 
la  va-ca 
la  80-pa 
el  es-pa-Aol 
el  ma-pa 
la  ma-ri-po-sa 
el  d-gui-la 

ha-bla-mo8 

es-tu-dia-mos 

to-ma-mos 

com-pra-mo8 

en-tra-nio8 

es-ta-mos 

pro-ba-mo8 

pre-pa-ra-mo9 

e-cha-mo8 

mi-ra-mo8 

ga-na-mo8 

el  dien-te 

el  te-ne-dor 

de  re-pen-ie 

bas-tan-te 

siem-pre 

nue-ve 

pru-den-te 

el  pa-dre 

la  ma-dre 

ge-ne-ral-men-le 

be-be-mo8 

ven-de-nio9 

a-pren-de-mos 

co-me-mos 

te-ne-mo8 

rom-pe-mos 

ro-rre-moe 

le-e-mo8 

cre-«-mo8 

res-poD -d  e- mot 


U 

mu-ri6 

el  bu-rro 

el  lu-nes 

el  a-lum-no 

la  plu-ma 

la  pre-gun-ta 

la  m(\-9i-ca 

con-ti-nu-e  us-led 

la  le-gum-br*» 

nun-ca 

el  so-bre-to-iio 
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I 


fa-cil 
di-fi-cil 
fn-o 
gris 

po-si-ble 

ve-ci-no 

al  prin-ci-pio 

di-li-gen-te 

in-te-li-gen-te 

el  pu-pi-tre 

vi-vir 

re-ci-bir 

es-cri-bir 

di-ri-gir 

a-brir 

su-bir 

par-tir 


tam-bi^n 
a-bier-ta 
Quien 
al-guien 
el  mie-do 
la  nie-ta 
tie-ne  mie-do 
vie-jo 

el  a-sien-to 
la  piel 
na-die 
la  pier-na 


col-gar 

pro-bar 

vo-lar 

a-cos-tar 

en-con-trar 

a-pos-tar 

pen-sar 

sen-tar 

em-pe-zar 

ce-rrar 

des-per-tar 

te-ner 

que-rer 

en-cen-der 

vol-ver 

po-der 

mor-der 

dor-mir 

ve-nir 

se-guir 

pe-dir 

co-rre-gir 


la  tin-ta 

el  tin-te-ro 

el  pi-so 

la  tl-za 

el  la-piz 

la  si-lla 

la  o-fi-cl-na 

el  vi-drio 

el  i-dio-ma 

el  mi-nis-tro 

vi-ve 

re-ci-be 

es-cri-be 

di-ri-ge 

a-bre 

su-be 

par-te 


Unit  II. 

des-pues 
bue-no 

el  pue-ble-ci-to 
la  a-bue-la 
la  piier-ta 
el  cuer-po 
nue-vo 

bue-nos  di-as 

bue-nas  tar-des 

el  sue-lo 

nues-tro 

el  hue-vo 

el  juez 

el  res-fria-do 

cuel-ga 

prue-ba 

vue-la 

a-cues-ta 

en-cuen-tra 

a-pues-ta 

pien-sa 

sien-ta 

em-pie-za 

cie-rra 

des-pier-ta 

tie-ne 

quie-re 

en-cien-de 

vuel-ve 

pue-de 

muer-de 

duer-me 

vie-ne 

si-gue 

pi-de 

co-rri-ge 


chi-qui-ta 

chi-qui-to 

mi-mo 

in-fe-liz 

fe-liz 

lim-pio 

bo-ni-to 

bo-ni-ta 

pri-me-ro 

ul-ti-mo 

vi-vi-mos 

re-ci-bi-mos 

es-cri-bi-mos 

di-ri-gi-mos 

a-bri-mos 

su-bi-mos 

par-ti-mos 


si-tua-do 

el  rui-do 

la  ciu-dad 

vein-te 

trein-ta 

des-pa-cio 

el  cam-bio 

a  dios 

el  vi-drio 

el  ca-len-da-rio 

el  si-tio 

la  an-cia-na 

mu-chas  gra-cias 

me-dia-no 

col-ga-mos 

pro-ba-mos 

vo-la-mos 

a-cos-ta-mos 

en-con-tra-mos 

a-pos-ta-mos 

pen-sa-mos 

sen-ta-mos 

em-pe-za-mos 

ce-rra-mos 

des-per-ta-mos 

te-ne-mos 

que-re-mos 

en-cen-de-mos 

vol-ve-mos 

po-de-mos 

mor-de-mos 

dor-mi-mos 

ve-ni-mos 

se-gui-mos 

pe-di-mos 

co-rre-gi-mos 
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el  a-bue-lo 

el  ti-o 

el  her-ma-no 

el  pa-dre 

el  pri-mo 

el  ni-no 

el  a-mi-go 

el  hi- jo 

el  so-bri-no 

el  es-po-so 

el  mu-cha-cho 

el  ma-es-tro 

Spanish  words  similar  to 

fa-mi-lia 

el  ban-que-te 

el  co-lor 

el  a-me-ri-ca-no 

la  a-re~na 

el  sa-ba-do 

el  ar-qui-tec-to 

la  ca-pi-tal 

el  cho-co-la-te 

el  a-do-be 

el  fan-dan-go 

el  cen-tro 

tran-qui-lo 

Spanish  words  identical  in 

ad-mi-ra-ble 

ho-rri-ble 

te-rri-ble 

la-men-ta-ble 

a-do-ra-ble 

ca-ble 

con-si-de-ra-ble 

con-ver-ti-ble 

di-vi-si-ble 

cul-pa-ble 

no-ta-ble 

a-bo-mi-na-ble 

to-le-ra-ble 

a-bun-dan-cia 

e-le-gan-cia 

im-por-tan-cia 

vi-gi-lan-cia 

ig-no-ran-cia 

per-se-ve-ren-cia 

a-rro-gan-cia 

dis-tan-cia 

in-to-le-ran-cia 

to-le-ran-cia 


el  de-do 

el  de-dal 

la  ciu-dad 

el  me-dio-di-a 

la  me-dia-no-che 

de-lan-te  de 

de-tras  de 

don-de 

des-de 


la 

a-bue-la 

la 

tf-a 

la 

her-nui-na 

la 

ma-dre 

la 

pri-ma 

la 

ni-na 

la 

a-mi-ga 

la 

hi-ja 

la 

so-bri-na 

la 

es-po-sa 

la 

mu-cha-cha 

la 

ma-es-tra 

the  English  in  form: 
el  ca-f^ 

la  re-pu-ta-cion 

la  na-cion 

la  be-ne-dic-cion 

la  cre-a-cion 

la  ac-cion 

la  a-ten-cion 

la  con-ver-sa-cion 

no 

po-si-ble 
im-po-si-ble 
ne-gro 
el  bu-rro 

form  with  the  English: 

a-ni-mal 

hos-pi-tal 

ce-re-al 

mi-ne-ral 

ter-mi-nal 

ca-sual 

ca-pi-tal 

ge-ne-ral 

cri-mi-nal 

ma-ter-nal 

oc-ci-den-tal 

o-rien-tal 

e-du-ca-cio-nal 

ex-pre-si6n 

e-du-ca-ci6n 

in-vi-ta-ci6n 

po-si-ci6n 

re-cep-cion 

re-la-ci6n 

tra-di-ci6n 

or-ga-ni-za-ci6n 

am-bi-cion 

cul-ti-va-ci6n 

Unit  III. 

T  D 

a-di6s 


sin 

no-ve-dad 

el 

ves-ti-do 

el 

dien-te 

la 

fren-te 

el 

es-ta-do 

el 

es-te 

el 

pas-tel 

la 

tar-de 

el  pro-fe-sor 
la  ba-na  n.i 
el  som-hre-ro 
el  al-fa-be-lo 
la  cds-ra-ra 
el  me 

el  tor  I..:  .  . 
el  ca-nal 
el  chi-lo 
el  va-qiio-ro 
va-mos 
el  nia-fz 
el  ta-ba-co 


clr-cu-lar 

par-ti-cu-lar 

po-pu-lar 

vul-par 

pe-cu-li;ir 

in-ven-tor 

ln-te-r!or 

sii-p^-rior 

fer-vor 

hu-mor 

T  -         •  .r 

(    :.    .  or 

doc-tor 

au-to-ri-dad 

bni  '1  '•■ 
In-' 

lad 

^d 

im  t-II-d«d 

;  dad 
e-nor-mi-dad 
.  1  ri-dad 
V  r.i-dad 


la  tin 
el  dl-«  d**  f 
#>!  nor-te 
-te  de  mi 

el  -o 
la  i.  .»  r  ;a 
la  tin-ta 

el  por-ta-BO-ne-das 
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CH 

la  fe-cha  he-cho  el  ha-cha 

la  chin-che  di-cho  el  cu-chi-llo 

la  le-che  o-cho  la  man-cha 

la  chi-me-ne-a  o-chen-ta  chi-qui-to 

el  chi-cle  bo-rra-cho  la  con-cha 


N 

ta-ma-no  el  pa-no  el  es-pa-nol 

el  ba-no  el  pu-no  la  mon-ta-na 

el  es-ta-no  la  mu-ne-ca  se-na-la 

el  sue-no  a-na-de  te-ni-do 


LL 

la  me-ji-lla  la  to-a-lla  lla-no 

el  ca-ba-llo  sen-ci-llo  la  lla-ma 

el  ca-be-llo  el  la-dri-llo  llo-ro-so 

la  man-te-qui-lla  la  som-bri-Ua  llo-ro-sa 

a-ma-ri-llo  Se-vi-lla  la  llu-via 

la  es-tre-lla  la  ga-lli-na  llu-vlo-so 

el  bi-lle-te  el  ga-llo  llo-vien-do 

el  cu-chi-llo  la  lle-ga-da  llo-vi-do 

la  tor-ti-lla  el  llan-to  Ue-va-do 

el  ci-ga-rri-llo  la  lla-ve  lla-ma-ti-vo 

el  mue-lle  lle-no  lla-ma-do 


Unit  IV. 


Z 


la  luz  la  ce-ni-za  en-ci-ma 

las  lu-ces  la  ca-be-za  la  cin-ta 

el  la-piz  la  pla-za  fa-cil 

los  la-pi-ces  la  zo-rra  di-fi-cil 

la  coz  el  al-muer-zo  el  cie-lo 

las  co-ces  el  bra-zo  el  e-jer-ci-cio 

u-na  vez  pe-re-zo-so  la  cien-cia 

u-nas  ve-ces  el  za-pa-to  la  ce-na 

el  ma-lz  a-zul  el  o-ce-a-no 

in-fe-liz  la  man-za-na  cer-ca 

in-fe-li-ces  la  pi-za-rra  en-ton-ces 

la  na-riz  des-pa-cio 

las  na-ri-ces  la  co-ci-na 


co-mo  la  ca-mi-sa  el  cuen-to 

blan-co  la  gra-ma-ti-ca  el  cuar-to 

la  cos-tu-ra  las  ma-te-ma-ti-cas  cua-ren-ta 

con-ti-nti-e  el  ca-len-da-rio  el  cua-der-no 


la  o-re-ja  el  jue-ves  el  via-je 

le-jos  el  o-jo  el  tra-je 

la  me-ji-lla  de-ba-jo  ro-jo 

el  hi-jo  vie-jo  el  pa-ja-ro 

la  hi-ja  vie-ja  el  re-loj 
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QU 


GUE      GUI  GE 


GI 


que 

que~da 

el  bu-que 

el  que-so 

el  ban-que-te 

la  fran-que-za 

la  que-ja 

quie-to 

quien 

quie-ro 

quln-ce 

qui-nien-tos 

el  ar-qui-tec-to 

que-ma 


en  se-qui-da 
el  ju-gue-te 
si-guio 

la  gui-ta-rra 
el  gue-rre-ro 
al-guien 
pe-gu6 
por-tu-gu^s 
por-tu-gue-sa 
si-guien-te 
an-ti-guo 
an-ti-gua 
el  guan-te 
el  a-gua 
el  guar-dia 


el  ge-ne-ral 
la  ge-o-gra-n-a 

la  gen-te 
ge-ne-ro-8o 
la  re-gidn 
el  v'  '  MO 
el  ^        .  te 
la  re-co-gi-da 
la  pd-gi-na 
e-le-glr 
co-ger 
co-rre-gir 
es-co-ger 
re-gir 


VOCABULARY 


HIGH  SEVEN — UNIT  ONE 


LA  ESCUELA  Y  LA  SALA  DE  CLASE 


el  profesor 

el  alumno 

el  libro 

el  lapiz 

el  escritorio 

el  pupitre 

el  asiento 

el  cuaderno 

el  cesto 


el  tintero 

el  suelo 

el  techo 

el  muchacho 

el  papel 

el  mapa 

el  reloj 

el  tel^fono 

el  borrador 


el  calendario 

el  plso 

el  despacho 

la  puerta 

la  pluma 

la  tiza 

la  mesa 

la  silla 

la  ventana 


la  tinta 

la  pizarra 

la  pared 

la  miicharha 

la  escalera 

la  '  '     •  t 

la  i  ra 


LOS  COLORES 

rojo  negro  pardo  verde 

amarillo  bianco  azul  gris 


HIGH  SEVEN — UNIT  TWO 

MODISMOS 


Buenos  dias 
Buenas  noches 
Buenas  tardes 
Adios 

Hasta  la  vista 

Hasta  manana 

Hasta  luego 

iComo  esta  usted? 

Estoy  Men  gracias,  i.y  usted? 

Sin  novedad 

Estoy  en  casa 

Voy  a  casa 

Estar  de  pie 


Muchas  gracias 
De  nada 
No  hay  de  ciw 
Hdgame  el  fa'.  : 
Tenga  la  bond.ui 
Con  mucho  gusto 
Tener  hanibre 
Tener  sed 
Tener  frfo 
Tener  calor 
Tener  miedo 
Tener  sueno 
Dar  un  paseo 
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HIGH  SEVEN — UNIT  THREE 


el  desayuno 

la  comida 

la  cena 

el  pan 

la  mantequilla 

la  sopa 

la  fruta 

la  ensalada 

la  carne 

la  legumbre 


el  perro 

el  gato 

la  cabra 

el  pajaro 


INTERROGATIVAS 
PALABRAS 

6d6nde? 
6Por  qu6? 
icomo? 
^qui^n? 
^cuando? 
6qu6? 
6cual? 
ide  qui^n? 
6Cuanto? 


LAS  COMIDAS,  LAS  BEBIDAS,  ETC 
el  almuerzo 
los  postres 
el  pastel 
los  pasteles 
el  queso 
la  pimienta 
la  sal 
el  t6 
el  cafe 


el  agua  (f) 

el  chocolate 

la  leche 

la  cuchara 

la  cucharita 

la  taza 

el  vaso 

el  plato 

el  tenedor 

el  cuchillo 


LOS  ANIMALES 

el  caballo 
el  burro 
la  vaca 
el  pato 

HIGH  SEVEN — ^UNIT  FOUR 
ADJETIVOS 


mucho 
poco 
grande 
pequeno 
largo 
corto 
nuevo 
vie  jo 
biieno 
malo 
derecho 


izquierdo 

caliente 

frio 

rico 

pobre 

hermoso 

bonito 

feo 

alto 

bajo 


el  gallo 

el  polio 

la  gallina 

el  ganso 


ADVERBIOS 

a  la  izquierda 

a  la  derecha 

si 

no 

aqui 

alii 

cerca 

lejos 


VERBOS 


estudiar  entrar 

comer 

ir 

hablar  aprender 

leer 

tener 

tomar  vender 

vivir 

ser 

comprar  beber 

escribir 

estar 

PREPOSICIONES 

LA  GEOGRAFiA 

sobre  el 

pais 

el 

este 

de  el 

campo 

el 

oeste  , 

entre  el 

estado 

la 

ciudad 

debajo  de  el 

rio 

la 

capital 

encima  de  el 

monte 

la 

plaza 

cerca  de  el 

oceano 

la 

montana 

lejos  de  el 

mar 

la 

isla 

delante  de  el 

norte 

la 

bahia 

detras  de  el 

sur 

LOW 

EIGHT- 

-UNIT  ONE 

LA  CASA,  ETC. 

LA  FAMILIA 

el  comedor  el 

padre 

la 

madre 

el  cuarto  de  bano  el 

abuelo 

la 

abuela 

el  jardin  el 

hi  jo 

la 

hija 

el  arbol  el 

hermano  la 

hermana 

la  sala  el 

primo 

la 

prima 

la  cocina  el 

tio 

la 

tia 

la  alcoba  el 

sobrino 

la 

sobrina 

la  flor  el 

nieto 

la 

nieta 

la  calle  el 

niiio 

la 

nifia 

la  avenida  el 

hombre 

la 

mujer 

la  manzana  el 

esposo 

la 

esposa 
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la  regla 

el  idioma 

el  ingles 

el  espanol 

el  frances 

el  latin 

el  aleman 

el  italiano 


LA  CLASE,  LAS  LECCIOXES.  ETC. 

el  riiento 
el  modismo 
el  alfabeto 
el  tema 
el  ejercicio 
el  parrafo 
las  matematicas 
la  historla 
la  ciencia 


la  lertnrm 

la  Kr  a 
la  pai     .  i 
la  lenKua 
la  oracidn 
la  frasc 
la  pdf^ina 
la  pr-  I 
la  r«  I 


el  vestido 

el  traje 

el  sombrero 

el  abrigo 

el  sobretodo 


la  cabeza 
la  cara 
la  boca 
la  frente 
la  me j ilia 
la  nariz 


LOW  EIGHT — r\IT  TWO 

LA  ROPA 

los  calcetines 
Ids  pantalones 
el  paiiuelo 
el  zapato 
el  guante 

EL  CUERPO  HUMANO 

la  oreja 
la  mano 
la  pierna 
la  lengua 
el  ojo 
el  pelo 

IDIOMS  WITH  HACER 


las  mediae 
la  chaqueta 
la  camisa 
la  rorbata 


el  cabello 
los  cabellos 
el  brazo 
el  pie 
el  dedo 
el  diente 


oQiie  tal  tlempo  hace  hoy? 

Hace  frio 

Hace  mucho  calor 

Hace  sol 

Hay  sol 

Hay  que  (plus  infinitive^ 


Hacer  buen  tiempo 
Hace  mal  tiempo 
Hace  viento 
Hace  n-  '  '  ■ 
Esta  ni; 


SER  AND  ESTAR  WITH  ADJECTIVES 


estar 

limpio 

ser 

grande 

estar 

sucio 

ser 

pequeno 

estar 

feliz 

ser 

rico 

estar 

infeliz 

ser 

pobre 

estar 

contento 

ser 

hermoso 

estar 

triste 

ser 

bonito 

estar 

presente 

ser 

feo 

estar 

ausente 

ser 

facil 

estar 

abierto 

ser 

dificil 

estar 

cerrado 

ser 

joven 

estar 

cansado 

ser 

anciano 

ser 

trigueno 

ser 

rubio 

HIGH 

EIGHT- 

hallar 

buscar 

llevar 

llegar 

trabajar 

necesitar 

escuchar 

enseiiar 

contestar 


ser  largo 

ser  corto 

ser  P' r-  ''^<?o 
ser  o 


ser  bueno:    to  be  icood 
ser  malo:    to  be  bmd 

estar  bueno:    to  be  well 
es*      •    '      •  ^  » •  'II 
es^  •  111 


VERBOS 

preguntar 

desear 

llamar 

comprender 

creer 

partir 

subir 

recibir 

enteuder 


haber 

Tenlr 


saber 
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LAS  CONJUNCIONES 


y 

pero 


que 

porque 
o 


SI 


el  tren 
el  tranvia 
el  ferrocarril 


EL  VIAJE 


el  vapor 
el  billete 
el  boleto 


la  linea 
la  estacion 
la  maleta 


HIGH  EIGHT — UNIT  TWO 


LAS  ESTACIONES  DEL  AnO,  LOS  MESES  DEL  AnO,  LOS  DfAS 

DE  LA  SEMANA 


la  hora 
el  minuto 
el  di'a  de  fiesta 
el  Ano  Nuevo 
la  fecha 


el  oro 
el  hierro 
la  madera 
la  plata 
el  vidrio 


la  manana 

la  tarde 

la  noche 

la  medianoche 

el  mediodla 

LAS  MATERIAS 

el  cielo 

el  sol 

el  viento 

la  plaza 

la  tierra 


ayer 
hoy 

manana 

pasado  manana 
por  la  manana 
de  la  manana 


la  estrella 

la  lluvia 

la  neblina 

la  nube 

la  luna 


a 

en 

por 

para 


bien 
mal 

temprano 

tarde 

muy 

poco 

mucho 

tambi^n 


LAS  PREPOSICIONES 
con 

antes  de 
hasta 


ADVERBIOS 

todavia 
nunca 
siempre 
algunas  veces 
muchas  veces 
ahora 
entonces 
bastante 


sin 

despu^s  de 
desde 


mas 

menos 

aprisa 

despacio 

hoy 

ayer 

manana 

manana  por  la  manana 


Levantese  Vd. 
si^ntese  Vd. 
Lea  Vd. 
Escriba  Vd. 
Repita  Vd. 
Abra  Vd. 


LAS  FORMAS  DE  MANDO 

Cierre  Vd. 
Empiece  Vd. 
Siga  Vd. 
Continue  Vd. 
Estudie  Vd. 
Ponga  Vd. 


D^  Vd. 
Diga  Vd. 
Borre  Vd. 
Pronuncie  Vd. 
Vayase  Vd. 


ADJETIVOS 


alguno 

ninguno 

primero 

proximo 

ultimo 

otro 


mismo 

alto 

bajo 

moreno 

barato 

caro 


alegre 

fuerte 

d^bil 

ancho 

angosto 

estrecho 
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MODISxMOS 


Creo  que  si 
Creo  que  no 
Basta. 

Me  pongo  el  sombrero 
Me  quito  los  guantes 


Me  lavo  la  cara  y  laK  manos 

6C6mo  se  llama  ustofl? 
Haganie  usted  cI  favor  (\o  r»-p«-fir  l  i 
pregunta. 

Tenga  usted  la  bondad  de  correKir  la 

frase. 
Gustar 


BUENAS  NOCHES,  DAMAS 
I. 

Buenas  noches,  damas, 
Buenas  noches,  damas, 
Buenas  noches,  damas, 
Las  vamos  a  dejar. 

CORO 

Vamonos  a  navegar, 
Navegar,  navegar, 
Vamonos  a  navegar 
For  el  ancho  mar. 

II. 

Adlos,  damas, 
Adios,  damas, 
Adi6s,  damas. 
Las  vamos  a  dejar. 
CORO 

III. 

Gratos  suenos,  tengan, 
Gratos  suenos,  tengan, 
Gratos  suenos,  tengan, 
Las  vamos  a  dejar. 
CORO 


JUANITA 
I. 

Suave  en  la  fuente 
Brilla  la  luna  del  sur; 
Sobre  los  montes 
Ya  se  ve  la  luz. 
En  tus  ojos  negros 
Do  reposa  el  amor 
Languidas  miradas 
Dicenme  el  adios, 
;Nita!  jJuanita! 
iSi  debemos  partlr,  di! 
jNita!  ;Juanita! 
iVivir^  por  ti! 


SONGS 


II. 

Cuando  en  tus  suenos 
Vuelva  la  luna  a  brillar 
La  luz  del  dfa 
Falsos  Ids  hara 
6  A  tu  amado  ausente 
Nunca  mas  recordaras? 
6 Por  mi  las  plegarias 
A  Dios  alzaras? 
jNita!  iJuanita! 
iS6  mi  novia  por  favor* 
iNital  iJuanita! 
iAcepta  mi  amor! 

DIXIE 
I. 

Quisiera  estar  en  la  tlerra  mfa. 
Gratos  tiempos  no  se  olvidan 
i  Contemplad  !    \Cor  'ad" 
iContemplad  ami  i 
Temprano  en  invierno  un  dia 
AlH  fn^  donde  yo  nacf. 
;ContempladI  iContemplad' 
jContemplad  a  mi  Kd^n' 

CORO 

I  Deseo  vivir  en  hixit  '  .' 

En  mi  Kd^n  residing 

Hasta  morir  en  Dixie: 

iAllf.  alH.  allf 

Allf.  alH  en  Dixie? 

iAllf.  allf.  alH. 

Allf.  allf.  en  Dixie* 

II 

Hay  pan  de  trijjo  y  de  malx 
Xos  hace  fnertes.  eso  sf: 
iContemplad*    i^o-  ' 
iContemplad  a  mi 
Luego  dejo  ml  azod6n 
Y  por  Dixie  a  via  jar  r- 
iContemplad*  .Cont»r 
iContemplad  a  ml  Kd^n! 
CORO 
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NOTE 


KENTUCKY,  MI  VIEJO  HOGAR 

Hace  calor,  y  en  Kentucky  brilla  el  sol 
Sobre  las  espigas  del  maiz; 
Florecen  los  prados  y  el  algodon 
Mientras  trina  el  ave  su  cancion 
Los  ninos  juegan  en  la  habitacion, 
Contentos  y  felices  alli; 
Pronto,  pronto  tendremos  que  partir, 
lAdios  dire  a  mi  viejo  hogar! 

CORO 

No  llore  mas,  mi  ama; 
Cese  de  llorar 

Cantaremos  todos  por  la  felicidad, 
;Por  Kentucky,  nuestro  viejo  hogar! 

LLEVADME  A  MI  VIEJA  VIRGINIA 

A  mi  vieja  Virginia,  llevadme, 
Alia  donde  crecen  el  maiz  y  el  algodon. 
En  la  primavera  los  pajaros  gorjean 

Y  alia  quiere  volver  mi  triste  corazon; 
Donde  fuerte  para  mi  amo  trabajaba, 
Dia  tras  dia  en  los  campos  de  maiz. 
No  bay  otro  sitio  que  ame  mas  en  la  tierra, 
Que  a  Virginia,  mi  Ed^n  donde  naci. 

CORO 

A  mi  vieja  Virginia,  llevadme, 
Alia  donde  crecen  el  maiz  y  el  algodon 
En  la  primavera  los  pajaros  gorjean 

Y  alll  quiere  volver  mi  triste  corazon. 

The  songs  in  this  unit  have  been  translated  by  Lucy  Jane  Dabney, 
Huntsville,  Texas,  Hispania,  vol.  9,  1926,  pp.  176-179. 

SPANISH  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES  IN  CALIFORNIA 


EL  RfO  SWANEE 
I. 

Por  donde  el  rlo  Swanee  corre, 
Muy  lejos  de  aqui, 
Deseo  estar  con  mis  amigos 

Y  con  mi  familia  alli. 
Por  todas  partes  de  la  creacion 
Triste  me  voy, 

Pensando  en  la  plantacion  grande 

Y  en  mi  viejo  hogar. 

CORO 

Todo  el  mundo  esta  penoso 
Por  doquiera  que  voy 
i  Amigos  mlos,  que  triste  estoy 
Lejos  de  mi  dulce  hogar! 

II. 

Por  todo  el  campo  yo  vagaba 
En  mi  ninez, 
Pas6  alli  los  felices  dlas 
Mucho  cantaba  yo. 
Mientras  con  mi  hermano  jugaba 
Era  feliz: 

A  mi  querida  madre  llevadme. 
Con  quien  deseo  morir. 

CORO 


Rio  Nido 

Fresno 

San  Pablo 

Monte  Rio 

El  Dorado 

Alameda 

Mesa  Grande 

Nevada 

Monterey 

Santa  Clara 

Calaveras 

Sausalito 

San  Mateo 

Mariposa 

Point  Bonito 

Santa  Cruz 

Boca 

Tiburon 

Santa  Barbara 

Agua  Tibia 

Point  Lobos 

San  Jose 

Miramar 

Pescadero 

San  Carlos 

Presidio 

Cazadero 

Santa  Rosa 

Buena  Vista 

Agua  Caliente 

Mount  Diablo 

Buena  Ventura 

Pajaro  Valley 

Palo  Alto 

Embarcadero 

Rodeo 

Corte  Madera 

Guerrero 

El  Nido 

Los  Gatos 

Camino  Real 

Los  Angeles 

Las  Pulgas 

Yerba  Buena 

Rio  Grande 

Chico 

San  Francisco 

Linda  Vista 

Sacramento 

Contra  Costa 

PLURALIZATION  OF  NOUNS 
(Comparison  of  the  formation  of  plurals  in  Latin  and  Spanish.) 


civitatem 

ciudad 

plumam 

pluma 

civitates 

ciudades 

plumas 

plumas 

panem 

pan 

mensam 

mesa 

panes 

panes 

mensas 

mesas 

facilem 

facil 

amicum 

amigo 

faciles 

faciles 

amicos 

amigos 

solem 

sol 

tectum 

techo 

soles 

soles 

tectos 

techos 

lucem 

luz 

luces 

luces 
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LATIN  VERB  ENDINGS — PRESENT  TNI)ir  \TTVr 


INTRARE,  to  enter 

intr-o 

intr-as 

intr-at 


entrar 

entr-o 

entr-as 

entra 


RESPONDERE,  to  reply 


respond-eo 

respond-es 
respond-et 

DORMIRE,  to  sleep 

dorm-io 
dorm-is 
dorm-it 


French 
Italian 
Portuguese 
Spanish 


respond-o 

respond-es 

responde 


duerm-o 

duerm-es 

duerm-e 


intr-amus 

intr-atis 

intr-ant 


respond-emus 

respond-etis 

respond-ent 

dorm-imus 

dorm-itis 

dorm-ent 


POSITION  OF  ADJECTIVES 

la  porte  blanche 
la  porte  bianca 
a  porta  branca 
la  puerta  bianca 


entr-amofl 

lis 

in 

respond-cmo* 
respo- 

dorm-imoa 
d. 

du 


la  Krando  • 
la  porta  gr. 
a  porta  grande 
la  puerta  grande 


LATIN  VERB  ENDINGS — IMPERFECT  LNDICATIVE 

TNTRARE,  to  enter 

intr-abam  entr-aba 
intr-abas  entr-abas 
intr-abat  entr-aba 


intr-abam  us 

intr-abatis 

Intr-abant 


RESPONDERE.  to  answer 


respond-e^^b)  am 

respond-ebas 

respond-ebat 

DORIMIRE,  to  sleep 
dorm-i  (b)  am 
dorm-ibas 
dorm-ibat 


LATIN 

dominicus 
lunae  dies 
martis  dies 
mercurii  dies 
jovis  dies 
veneris  dies 
sabbata 


LATIN 

lanuarius 

Februarius 

Martins 

Apr  ills 

Maius 

lunius 

lulius 

Augustus 

September 

October 

November 

December 


respond-ia 

respond-ias 

respond-ia 


dorm-fa 

dorm-ias 

dorm-ia 


respond-ehainus 

respond-ebatis 

respond-ebant 

dorm-ibamus 

dorm-ibatis 

dorm-ibant 


DAYS  OF  THE  WEEK 


ITALIAN 

domenica 

lunedi 

martedi 

mercoledi 

giovedi 

venerdi 

sabato 


ITALIAN 

gennaio 

febbraio 

marzo 

aprile 

maggio 

giugno 

luglio 

agosto 

settembre 

ottobre 

novembre 

decembre 


entr-dbamns 
entr-abai» 
entr-aban 


res  pond-Ian 

do  

do 

dorm-fan 


FRENCH 

SPANISH 

PORT 

dimanche 

dominpo 

lundi 

lunes 

mardi 

m  ■■• 

raercredi 

ni  .'  .  •*8 

.1  ',!,.»:• 

jeudi 

jueves 

a  quinta-teira 

vendredi 

vi-  •■• 

a  aexu-felra 

samedi 

aiMdo 

S'THS  OF  TiiL 

VEAi; 

FRENCH 

SPANISH 

janvier 

enero 

f^vrier 

febrero 

TO 

mars 

marzo 

avril 

abril 

mai 

mayo 

roalo 

jnin 

j' 

janlio 

juillet 

Jalho 

aoiit 

agosto 

septembre 

octobre 

novembre 

r 

decembre 

di 

1. 
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TIME  OF  DAY 


FRENCH 

Quelle  heure  est-il? 
II  est  une  heure. 

II  est  cinq  heures  moins  un  quart. 
II  est  trois  heures  et  demie. 

SPANISH 
iQu6  hora  es?    or  ^Qu^  horas  son? 
Es  la  una. 

Son  las  cinco  menos  cuarto. 
Son  las  tres  y  media. 


PORTUGUESE 

Que  horas  sao? 
E  uma. 

Sao  cinco  menos  um  quarto. 
Sao  tres  e  meia. 

ITALIAN 

Che  ora  e?  or  Che  ore  sono? 
J:  I'una. 

Sono  le  cinque  meno  un  quarto. 
Sono  le  tre  e  mezzo. 


FORMATION  OF  ADVERBS  IN  THE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

ADJECTIVE,  feminine  singular  ADVERB 


Spanish 
Portuguese 
French 
Italian 


generosa 
leal 

generosa 
leal 

g^n^reuse 
loyale 
generosa 
leale 


generosamente 

lealmente 

generosameiite 

lealmente 

g^n^reusement 

loyalement 

generosamente 

lealmente 


CARDINAL  NUMBERS 


LATIN 

ITALIAN 

FRENCH 

PORTUGUESE 

SPANISH 

unus 

uno 

un 

um 

uno 

duo 

due 

deux 

dois 

dos 

tres 

tre 

trois 

tres 

tres 

quattuor 

quattro 

quatre 

quatro 

cuatro 

quinque 

cinque 

cinq 

cinco 

cinco 

sex 

sei 

six 

seis 

seis 

septem 

sette 

sept 

sete 

siete 

octo 

otto 

huit 

oito 

ocho 

novem 

nove 

neuf 

nove 

nueve 

decern 

dieci 

dix 

dez 

diez 

undecim 

undici 

onze 

onze 

once 

duodecim 

dodici 

douze 

doze 

doce 

tredecim 

tredici 

treize 

treze 

trece 

quattuordecim 

quattordici 

quatorze 

catorze 

catorce 

quindecim 

quindici 

quinze 

quinze 

quince 

sedecim 

sedici 

seize 

dezasseis 

diez  y  seis 

septendecim 

diciassette 

dix-sept 

dezassete 

diez  y  siete 

duodeviginti 

diciotto 

dix-huit 

dezoito 

diez  y  ocho 

nndeviginti 

diciannove 

dix-neuf 

dezanove 

diez  y  nueve 

viginti 

venti 

vingt 

vinte 

veinte 

FORMATION  OF  THE  FUTURE  IN  THE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 


SPANISH 
VENDER,  to  sell 
vender-6  he 
vender-as  has 
vender-a  ha 


PORTUGUESE 

VENDER,  to  sell 

vender-ei  hei 
vender-as  has 
vender-a  ha 


vender-emos 

vender-6is 

vender-an 


(hab)  emos 
(hab)  eis 
han 


vender-emos 

vender-eis 

vender-ao 


havemos  and  hemos 
haveis  and  heis 
hao 
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VENDRE, 

vendr-ai 
vendr-as 
vendr-a 

vendr-ons 

vendr-ez 

vendr-ont 


FRENCH 
to  sell 

ai 
as 
a 


(av)ons 

(av)ez 

ont 


ITALIAN 

VENDERE.  to  Hrll 


vender-*"^ 

vender-ai 

vender-a 

vender-emo 

vender-ete 

vender-anno 


hai 
hu 

(abbDamo 

(av)elp 

hanno 


HISTORY 

UNIT  I—EARLY  SPANISH  I\V  \I»I:f:s. 

PHOENICIANS. 

The  Phoenicians  were  the  first  people  to  establish  rommerclnl  relatlona 
with  Spain.    In  the  11th  or  12th    century  B.  C.  they  estab! 
ments  on  the  small  islands  adjoining:  the  coast  of  Spain.    A  ; 
and  fort  was  established.    In  the  11th  century  B.  C.  they  ronquored  C.i 
This  brought  them  into  close  proximity  with  the  pooplo.    Thfv  di'v.  l..;  . 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  engapin^  in  copper  and  Kold  nnmVi*: 
Cadiz  remained  the  most  important  Phoenician  center.    They  railed  Spain 
"Span"  or  "Spania,"  "the  distant  land." 

The  Phoenicians  contributed  the  following  to  Spanish  civiiiiUiiiun: 

1.  Introduced  the  art  of  writing  by  letters  instead  of  rhararierw. 

2.  Introduced  all  over  the  Mediterranean  the  art  of  <i'..  ire 

3.  Developed  agriculture  and  herding. 

4.  Developed  the  mineral  resources. 

5.  Introduced  the  use  of  money. 

CARTHAGINIANS. 

Carthage  was  a  powerful  Phoenician  settlement  on  thp  norfli  roast  of 
Africa,  In  the  6th  century  B.  C.  the  Phoenicians  in  f';"!-'  -••  attarlt(>d 
by  the  native  tribes  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.    The  l  n«  of 

city  appealed  to  the  Carthaginians  to  aid  thoni  I;,'  r.irih.nrini.iUH 
repulsed  the  natives  and  usurped  the  lands  of  their  allifH.  Th*-  ''("h.i- 
ginians  developed  the  rich  copper,  silver,  and  Kold  mines  and  rr  in 
commerce.    The  Phoenician  colonies  paid  them  tribute. 

In  236  B.  C.  Hamilcar  Barca  attempted  a  conn  '  •  •      '  .; 

established  the  city  of  Barcelona,  which  is  s  •  ir  f 

name  of  the  Barcas,  a  powerful  family  of  Carthage.  On  thr  dfath  •  ' 
Hamilcar  he  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  his  son-in-law.  Ha.tdrubal.  and  the 
latter's  son,  Hannibal. 

In  219  B.  C.  Hannibal  laid  seige  to  Saguntum.    The  people  resisted  bin 

valiantly;  rather  than  submit  to  defeat  they  f!  .ill  wealth,  burned 

the  city,  and  killed  themselves.    As  a  result  o,  ■  x-v  -.n  Safcuntam. 

Carthage  declared  war  on  Rome  in  218  B.  C.    The  of  (be  ritjr 

by  Hannibal  was  a  violation  of  the  treaty  v    '  .      •  .,,,0 

envoys  were  in  Carthage  protesting  the  .  of 
the  fall  of  the  city  reached  Carthage.  The  Carthaifinlar  rained 
Hannibal  and  declared  war  on  Rome. 

In  202  B.  C.  Hannibal  was  defeated  by  Scipio  .\friranu>  .-.u.,  •  .»r:..a- 
ginians  were  expelled  from  Spain. 

ROMANS. 

After  the  defeat  of  Hannibal  the  Romans  experienced  some  difflcaltr  !■ 
conquering  the  central  and  northern  part  of  the  peninsala.    For  nearljr 
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300  years  they  fought  to  overcome  the  Celtiberian  resistance.  The 
Spanish  tribes  used  the  guerrilla  method  of  warfare. 

In  169  B.  C.  the  Roman  general  Galba  made  peace  with  the  Lusitanians 
(the  Celts  in  Portugal).  While  they  were  returning  to  their  homes,  by 
strategy  he  attacked  and  slaughtered  many.  Those  who  escaped  rallied 
around  a  shepherd,  Viriatus.  He  was  a  great  military  leader  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reconquering  a  great  part  of  w^estern  and  central  Spain.  For 
nine  years  he  successfully  resisted  the  Romans.  Finally  he  was  killed  in 
battle.  The  Numantians  stubbornly  fought  against  the  Romans  from  152 
to  182  B.  C.  Four  times  the  Numantians  defeated  the  Romans  and 
destroyed  their  armies.  Scipio  Aemilianus  was  sent  with  a  large  army. 
He  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  water  supply  of  the  city.  The  terms  of 
surrender  offered  to  the  city  were  so  harsh  that  they  preferred  to  fight 
to  the  death  and  burn  the  city.    In  132  B.  C.  the  city  fell. 

Roman  contribution  to  Spanish  civilization: 

1.  Transmitted  the  civilization  of  peoples  with  whom  she  had  come 
in  contact. 

2.  Law  and  administration. 

3.  Assured  peace  to  the  country  and  thereby  permitted  the  develop- 
ment of  wealth  and  culture. 

4.  Introduction  of  Christianity. 

5.  Development  of  mining,  pastoral  pursuits,  agriculture,  and  com- 
merce. 

6.  Building  of  public  roads,  aqueducts,  bridges,  theaters,  temples. 

7.  Application  of  Roman  law  fostered  trade. 

8.  Introduced  system  of  public  instruction.  Spain  produced  some 
leading  men  of  letters  of  the  Silver  Age:  Seneca,  Martial,  Lucan. 

9.  The  Roman  language  became  the  language  of  Spain,  except  in 
the  extreme  north.  Spanish  developed  from  the  Latin  spoken  by 
the  Roman  soldiers. 

GREEKS. 

In  630  B.  C.  the  Greeks  were  attracted  to  Spain  by  commerce.  Like  the 
Phoenicians  they  established  important  colonies  on  the  islands  adjoining 
the  coast  of  Spain.  Later  they  penetrated  inland  and  united  with  the 
native  towns.  They  introduced  Greek  goods  and  Greek  civilization  over 
a  wide  territory. 

Greek  influence: 

1.  The  Greeks  introduced  the  olive  and  grape  into  Spain.  These  have 
had  a  most  important  effect  on  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 

2.  Introduction  of  the  arts  and  decoration. 

3.  Taught  the  Celts  industrial  arts,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
GOTHS. 

The  Roman  Empire  had  been  slowly  weakening.  In  409  A.  D.  the  Vandals 
invaded  Spain.  They  were  a  nomadic  tribe  living  in  modern  Hungary. 
They  swept  into  Spain  from  France,  men,  women,  and  children.  In  414 
A.  D.  the  Visigoths  invaded  Spain  after  conquering  Rome  in  410.  The 
Visigoths  had  accepted  Christianity  due  to  their  long  contact  with  the 
Romans.  They  became  thoroughly  romanized  and  remained  the  allies  of 
the  Romans.  By  62  3  A.  D.  the  Visigoths  had  become  the  sole  possessors 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Roderic,  the  last  of  the  Goth  kings,  was 
defeated  in  711  by  Tarik,  a  Moslem  leader.  This  ended  the  Visigoth  rule 
in  Spain  and  began  the  Arab  domination. 
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Gothic  influence  in  Spain: 

1.  During  the  Visigoth  occupation  of  Spain  the  rountrr  derlln«Hl 

commercially,  intellectually,  and  al.so  In 

fact  that  they  were  an  agricultural  and  n 

the  stress  of  war  they  were  unable  to  cultivate  the  soil 

was  a  great  decline.    They  were  not  a  ri)nim«Trhil  pooi 

Romans  had  established  a  city  form  of  Rovfrnnwnt ;  iho 

were  a  rural  people,  scattering  to  the  country,  the  nnhltMi  • 

lishing   themselves   in    fortified    villageH.   Hurrounded    by   i<*.  »r 

retinue. 

2.  The  most  important  contribution  of  the  VIslKothn  wnn  th«>  #»«i«h- 

lishment  of  a  uniform  legal  code  for  the  - 
the  Visigoths.     This  is  known  as  the  Fuoro     .  . 
the  Visigoths  and  the  Spanish-liomans  were  Koverned  by 
legal  codes. 


uxiT  11 — THi:  \i;  \r.^. 

ARABS. 

The  Arabs  dominated  Spain  from  711-14i»:;.    This  period  w««  one  of 

spasmodic  religious  fervor.  The  Arabs  allowed  the  S|'  •  •  '  .»,),,,•. 

liberty.    The  Moors  were  very  wealthy.    They  were  . 

never  entirely  lost  their  tribal  instincts,  even  at  the  het^hi  or 

culture.    They  reached  the  height  of  their  culture  In  the  l«>th 

Spain  did  not  unite  against  the  Arabs,  one  town  did  not  aid  ..r 

They  defended  themselves  by  means  of  guerrilla  v         .•.    Tb«»  \r.4'-=« 

took  possession  of  the  more  fertile  lands  In  the  .sou  .,       part  of  ."^ 

Under  the  Arab  rule  Spain  became  in  the  lOth  century  th«»  KreatMt 

in  western  Europe.     The  city  of  C>  -'     i  wa.«*  '  ruliur» 

Agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  edu'  .  .    ..  and  .  i*  •»^..!' 

height,  also  the  fine  arts.    The  Arabs  constructed  mofit  luxurloan  : 

The  following  are  some  of  the  oHtstandioK  achlevementa  durlnic  lUv  Arab 

domination  of  Spain: 

1.  Spain  became  a  great  agricultural  country,  it  was  ron?er»«''!  'r*.. 
a  vast  garden,  beautiful  plants  flourished.     By  meaiui  c 

tion  and  aqueducts,  the  dryness  of  th»^        '  '^J  ^« 

The  Arabs  introduced  the  rice,  cotton.  >  <4Uftar 

palm.    Many  of  the  Spanish  words  for  fruits  and  v. 

introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  domination,  vl? 

apricot:    alcachofa.    artichoke;    arroz.    rice,  nl' 

espinaca,    spinach:    algoddn.    cotton:    azOcar.  >nfor. 

camphor;  sandfa.  watermelon;  azafrdn.  safron.  • 

2.  Commerce  developed  greatly. 

3.  Europe   indebted   to   Arabs   for  her  adrancn'. -t    in  y'^'^ 
sciences.     They  introduced  maf hematics,  a-         ;ny,  a> 

the  Arabs  were  distinc 
rich  porcelains,  colored 

ture.  buildings  adorned  with  beautiful  domea  ar.  o» 
rations  with  arab-  bulldinc  t  in  brtitiani  Uvvuralivv 

colorings.    They  many  be.i  .  >sqaca. 

4.  The  Arabs  were  an  educated  peopl*»   mr»«t  of  th#»m  b^lnir  abl«  to 
read  and  write.    Many  women  I  Uieral«r«  mmd 

the  sciences.     The  Arabs  attaint-*;  i.^:;.-    .;.  ;     ..  .ne. 

5.  They  introduced  the  art  of  makinif  paper,  in  placv  <  '  t^rrb- 
ment.    This  led  to  an  increased  production  of  bo 

6.  The  Arabs  engaged  extensirely  in  mlnlnie.  stork  nd 

manufacture.    They  introduced  int.  • 
dveing.     They  excelled  in  the  art 

Cordova  and  the  steel  weapons  of  Toledo  are  still  faaoM. 
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ADIVINAS  INFANTILES 


1.  Siete  pajaros  en  una  azotea, 
matando  tres,  ^cuantos  quedan? 

2.  Una  senora  con  muchas  basquinas 
y  que  se  pone  la  peor  encima. 

8.  Una  arquita  blanca  como  la  cal, 

que  todos  saben  abrir,  y  nadie  cerrar. 

4.  Alto  Vive  y  alto  mora, 

en  61  se  cree,  mas  no  se  adora. 

5.  Dos  madres  y  tres  hijas, 
van  con  tres  mantos  a  misa. 

6.  Si  la  tienes  la  buscas;  si  no  la  tienes, 
ni  la  buscas,  ni  la  quieres. 

7.  Blanco  como  el  papel, 
Colorado  y  no  es  clavel, 
pica  y  pimienta  no  es. 

8.  iQu6  es  lo  que  se  dice, 

una  vez  en  un  minuto  y  dos  en  un  momento? 

9.  Muchas  damas  en  un  Castillo, 
todas  visten  de  amarillo. 

10.  Verde  me  cri6, 
rubio  me  cortaron, 
prieto  me  molieron, 
bianco  me  amasaron. 

11.  Soy  Rey  que  impero  en  toda  nacion, 
tengo  doce  hijos  de  mi  corazon,  * 
de  cada  uno  treinta  nietos, 

que  son  mitad  blancos,  y  son  mitad  prietos. 

12.  Uno  larguito, 
dos  mas  bajitos, 
otro  chico  y  flaco, 
y  otro  gordonazo. 

13.  Grande  muy  grande 
mayor  que  la  tierra, 
arde  y  no  se  quema, 
quema  y  no  es  candela. 

14.  Con  mi  cara  encarnada 
y  mi  ojo  negro, 

y  mi  vestido  verde 
el  campo  alegro. 

15.  Seiiores,  de  Francia  vengo, 
que  mi  padre  es  cantador, 
traigo  los  habitos  blancos, 
y  amarillo  el  corazon. 

16.  Blanca  como  la  paloma, 
negra  como  la  pez, 
habla  y  no  tiene  lengua, 
anda  y  no  tiene  pies. 

17.  Ayer  vinieron, 
hoy  ban  venido, 
vendran  maiiana 
con  mucho  ruido. 


Los  tres  muertos. 


La  ceboUa. 


El  huevo. 


El  reloj  de  torre. 

La  madre,  la  hija, 
la  nieta. 


La  pulga. 

El  rabano. 
La  M. 

Las  naranjas. 
El  trigo. 
El  ano. 
Los  dedos. 
El  sol. 

Las  amapola. 
El  huevo. 
La  carta. 

Las  olas  de  la  mar. 
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IS.Entre  unas  paredes  blancas 
hay  una  rosa  amarilla, 
que  se  puede  presentar 
al  mismo  Rey  de  Castilla. 


Kl  huevo. 


19.  Dos  hermanitos 
muy  igualitos, 
en  llegando  a  viejecitos 
abren  los  ojitos. 


Los  zaputoe. 


20.  Cuando  calor  tengo,  fn'o, 
y  no  frio,  sin  calor. 


La  sart^n. 


21.  Una  iglesia  blanca, 

sin  puerta  y  sin  tranca, 

no  entra  en  ella  luz  alguna, 

ni  de  vela,  ni  de  sol,  ni  de  luna. 


EI  huevo. 


22.  Capilla  sobre  capilla, 
capilla  del  mismo  pano, 
como  yo  no  te  lo  diga, 
no  lo  aciertas  en  el  aiio. 


La  cebolla. 


23.  Hay  en  una  plaza  nueva 

un  monte,  y  en  61  dos  cuevas, 
mas  abajo  un  hondo  pozo, 
que  tiene  su  brocal  rojo, 
altas  ventanas  iguales, 
en  ellas  dos  ninas  cucas, 
que  por  entre  sus  cristales, 

todo  lo  ven,  y  todo  lo  cucan.  La  cara.  la  narlz.  ia  (mc«. 


2.  En  Francia  fuf  fabricado, 
en  Espana  soy  vendido, 

y  con  afan  por  las  damas 
siempre  he  sido  pretendido. 
Si  me  prenden,  prendo. 

si  me  sueltan,  soy  perdido.  T^'  nlfilor 

3.  Es  una  red  bien  tejida 
cuyos  nudos  no  se  ven, 
y  duran  toda  la  vida. 
En  esta  red  de  pescar, 
unos  claman  por  salir, 

y  otros  claman  por  entrar.  El  matrlmonio. 

4.  Mi  ser  por  un  punto  empieza. 
por  un  punto  ha  de  acabar: 
el  que  mi  nombre  acertare 


y  los  ojos. 


ACERTIJOS  POPl  LAPvES 


1.  Yo  y  mi  hermana  diligente 
andamos  por  un  compas, 
con  el  pico  por  delante 
y  los  ojos  hacia  atras. 


Las  tijeras. 


solo  dira  la  mitad. 


La  media. 


5.  Dos  buenas  piernas  tenemos 
y  no  podemos  andar 
sin  el  hombre.  que  sin  nosotros 
no  se  puede  presentar. 


Los  pantalone9. 
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6.  Siempre  quietas, 
siempre  inquietas, 
durmiendo  de  dia, 
de  noche  despiertas. 


Las  estrellas. 


7.  Estoy  de  dia  y  de  noche 
en  continue  movimiento, 
siempre  acortando  las  horas; 
mira  que  no  soy  el  tiempo. 


El  reloj. 


8.  En  medio  del  mar  estoy, 
no  soy  de  Dios  ni  del  mundo, 
ni  del  infierno  profundo, 
y  en  todas  partes  estoy. 


La  letra  A. 


9.  Soy  consultor  de  las  damas 
y  por  ellas  muy  querido; 
nunca  hablo  la  verdad 
ni  en  mentira  me  han  cogido. 


El  espejo. 


10.6Cual  sera  la  muy  mentada 
que  se  halla  al  fin  de  la  vida, 
no  halla  en  el  mundo  cabida 
ni  en  el  cielo  tiene  entrada, 
que  no  se  encuentra  en  los  meses 

y  en  la  semana  dos  veces?  La  letra  A. 

11.  En  mi  trabajan 
mujere's  y  hombres: 
ellos  me  muelen, 
ellas  me  escogen; 
alii  donde  entro 
gran  contento  doy, 

y  hay  gran  descontento 

en  donde  no  estoy.  El  pan. 

12.  De  remiendos  voy  vestida, 
aunque  mujer  de  importancia; 
con  hombres  paso  mi  vida; 
con  altivez  y  arrogancia 

he  andado  medio  mundo, 

nunca  favor  conoci, 

y  me  llaman  lavandera 

para  burlarse  de  mi.  La  bandera. 

13.  Yo  tengo  calor  y  frio, 

y  no  frio  sin  calor.  La  sarten. 

14.  Apellidanme  Rey,  y  no  tengo  reino, 
dicen  que  soy  rubio,  y  no  tengo  pelo, 
afirman  que  ando,  y  no  me  meneo, 

relojes  arreglo,  sin  ser  relojero.  El  sol. 

15.  Es  santa,  y  no  es  bautizada, 
y  trae  consigo  el  dia, 
gorda  es  y  colorada 

y  tiene  la  sangre  fria.  La  sandia. 

16.  Blanca  como  la  leche, 
negra  como  la  pez, 
habla  sin  tener  lengua, 

anda  sin  tener  pies.  La  carta. 
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17.  Un  arbol  con  doce  ramas 
cada  una  tiene  un  nido, 
cada  nido  siete  pajaros 

y  cada  cual  su  apellido. 

18.  Delgada,  gruesa  o  mediana, 
y  con  Ids  ojos  de  un  tuerto, 
con  las  mujeres  estoy 

en  la  ciudad  y  en  el  huerto. 

19.  Juntos  dos  en  un  borrico, 
los  dos  andan  a  la  par, 
uno  anda  doce  leguas. 

y  el  otro  anda  una  no  mas. 

20.  En  medio  del  cielo  estoy 
sin  ser  lucero  ni  estrella. 
sin  ser  sol  ni  luna  bella; 
acierteme  usted  quien  soy. 

21.  Dulce,  blanca  y  amarilla. 
a  todito  el  mundo  agrado; 
;.deseas  saber  quien  soy? 
Espera;  6estas  enterado? 

22.  Dos  son  tres,  si  bien  se  advierte, 
tres  son  cuatro,  si  se  mira, 
cuatro,  seis,  y  de  esta  suerte, 
seis  son  cuatro  sin  mentira. 

23.  Iba  yo  por  un  camino 

y  sin  querer  me  la  hall4, 
me  puse  a  buscarla 
y  no  la  encontr^; 
y  como  no  la  hall#. 
me  la  llev^. 


El  afio. 


I^n  ncuja 


Fl  r.?r)« 


La  letrn  K. 


La  pera. 


La^  Ictruii. 


Una  espina  que  te  hlnc6 


REFRANES  Y  MAXIMAS  POPI  LARBS 

1.  Lo  que  no  se  empieza  no  se  acaba. 

2.  Sin  espuela  y  freno  no  hay  caballo  bueno. 

3.  El  campo  f^rtil  si  no  descansa  se  hace  est^ril. 

4.  El  mentir  quiere  memoria. 

5.  Juntate  con  buenos  y  seras  uno  de  ellos. 

6.  La  cabra  de  mi  vecina  da  mas  leche  que  la  mfa. 

7.  La  muerte  no  perdona  ni  al  Rey.  ni  a1  Papa,  ni  al  que  no  tiene  empm, 

S.  Mas  vale  acostarse  sin  cena  que  a-  '      '  \n. 

9.  Mucbo  vale  y  poco  cuesta.  a  mal  i,  jonta 

10.  Un  solo  golpe  no  derriba  un  roble. 

11.  Quien  recibe  a  dar  se  obliera. 

12.  La  pereza  es  Have  de  la  pobreza. 

13.  Si  quieres  holgura  sufre  amarpura. 

14.  Qrien  no  sabe  de  mal  no  f  '  bien. 

15.  Trasnochar  y  madrugar  no  ■  en  un  costal. 

16.  Tiempo  ni  bora  no  se  atan  con  sopa. 

17.  Unos  levantan  la  caza  y  otros  la  matan. 
IS.  Por  huir  del  humo  di6  en  las  brasas. 

19  Cuando  el  dinero  habla  todos  callan. 

20  Cuando  no  aprovecba  la  fuerza  sirve  la  7-"^ 
21.  Quien  abrojos  siembra  espinas  ooce. 

22    Cuando  truena  Hover  quiere. 

Quien  come  v  deja.  dos  veces  pone  la  mesa. 
Dime  de  lo  que  presumes,  y  te  dir^  de  lo  que  carec«. 


23 
24 
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25.  Deja  el  vicio  por  un  mes  y  61  te  dejara  por  tres. 
2  6.  El  que  nada  desea  todo  le  sobra. 

27.  El  rosario  en  la  mano  y  el  diablo  en  la  faldriquera. 

28.  El  que  desea  mal  a  su  vecino  el  suyo  viene  de  camino. 

2  9.  Gato  con  guante  no  caza  raton. 

30.  De  la  vina  del  vecino  sabe  mejor  el  racimo. 

31.  El  que  tiene  cuatro  y  gasta  cinco  no  ha  menester  bolsillo. 

32.  Quien  huye  del  trabajo  huye  del  descanso. 

33.  Quien  no  tiene  suegra  ni  cunado  es  bien  casado. 

34.  Quien  pronto  se  determina  pronto  se  arrepiente. 

35.  El  que  no  quiere  cuando  puede,  cuando  quiere  no  puede. 

36.  Quien  tiene  bien  comenzado  tiene  mucho  acabado. 

3  7.  Salio  del  lodo  y  cayo  en  el  arroyo. 

38.  Si  quieres  buen  consejo  pldeselo  a  hombre  vie  jo. 

3  9.  Si  quieres  tener  buena  fama  no  te  halle  el  sol  en  la  cama. 

40.  Si  las  plldoras  bien  supieran  no  las  doraran  por  fuera. 

41.  Si  quieres  tener  enemigos  presta  dinero. 

42.  Tantas  veces  da  la  gota  en  la  piedra  que  hace  mella  en  ella. 

43.  Vistase  a  un  palo  y  parecera  algo. 

44.  Una  res  mala  a  todo  el  rebano  dana. 

45.  De  mala  cepa  nunca  buen  sarmiento. 

4  6.  A  buen  criado  no  le  falta  amo. 

47.  Cosa  mal  guardada  de  ladrones  bien  robada. 

48.  El  agua  lejana  no  apaga  fuego  vecino. 

49.  A  largo  camino  se  conoce  el  hombre. 

50.  No  hay  miel  sin  hiel. 

51.  Quien  canta  en  viernes  llora  en  domingo. 

52.  A  un  ciego  mal  puede  ensenarsele  el  camino. 

53.  Quien  asno  nace  asno  muere. 

54.  A  buen  hambre  no  es  menester  salsas. 

55.  El  buen  trigo  hace  el  pan  bueno. 

5  6.  Mas  vale  buena  fama  que  cama  dorada. 

5  7.  A  donde  te  quieren  mucho  no  entres  a  menudo. 

5  8.  Sanan  llagas  y  no  malas  palabras. 

59.  No  hay  caballo,  por  bueno  que  sea,  que  no  tropiece. 

60.  Eso  sucedera  en  la  semana  que  no  traiga  viernes. 

61.  Una  pared  blanca  sirve  al  loco  de  carta. 

62.  No  llevaran  al  asno  al  agua  si  no  tiene  gana. 

63.  Quien  caminando  lleva  prisa,  en  camino  llano  tropieza. 

64.  A  pan  duro  diente  agudo. 

65.  El  que  a  tu  casa  no  va,  de  su  casa  te  echa. 

66.  Bien  baila  el  que  la  fortuna  le  hace  el  son. 

67.  Bien  se  huelga  el  lobo  con  la  voz  de  la  oveja. 

6  8.  Con  pequeiia  brasa  se  quema  una  casa. 

69.  Desde  la  copa  hay  peligro  hasta  la  boca. 

70.  De  manana  en  manana  pierde  el  carnero  la  lana. 

71.  Donde  hay  fuerza  derecho  se  pierde. 

72.  El  tonto  si  es  callado  por  sesudo  es  reputado. 

73.  El  que  no  duda  no  sabe  cosa  alguna. 

74.  Lo  que  se  aprende  en  la  cuna  siempre  dura. 

75.  Mucho  prometer  es  senal  de  poco  dar. 

76.  No  sabe  gobernar  el  que  a  todos  quiere  contentar. 

77.  Ayudate  tu  y  Dios  te  ayudara. 

78.  Las  faltas  de  los  medicos  la  tierra  las  tapa. 

79.  El  que  no  caza  no  asa. 

80.  Un  hoy  vale  mas  que  dos  maiianas. 

81.  Desde  que  tengo  ovejas  todos  me  dan  los  buenos  dias. 

82.  Tanto  cuesta  mantener  un  vicio  como  criar  dos  hijos. 

83.  El  que  siembra  poco  no  puede  esperar  gran  cosecha. 
8  4.  Agua  por  Mayo  pan  para  todo  el  ano. 

85.  Nada  encuentra;  se  le  mando  por  agua  a  la  mar,  y  se  vino  sin  ella. 

Selected  from  Cuentos,  Adivinas  y  Refranes,  Recogidos  por  Fernan 
Caballero,  1878,  P.  A.  Brockhaus,  Leipsig. 
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DISTRIBUTION   OF   (;ii.\MM.\K    MMIIMXI     M)i:    |||:mn  m  \  k 

AX!)  MK^II  MM-: — SKMni;  MK.M  s<  llnni   <  i»l 

IN  SI'AMsll. 

LOW  NINE: 

1.  Nouns. 

a.    Gender  and  number. 

2.  Articles. 

a.  Forms  and  uses  of  definite  and  indefinite  artlch's. 

b.  Contractions  "del"  and  "al." 

3.  Adjectives. 

a.  Forms  and  position  of  limitiuK  and  descrlptivf  adject ivofi. 

b.  Possessive  adjectives. 

c.  Demonstrative  adjectives. 

4.  Verbs. 

a.  Master  all  persons  of  the  present  tense  of  reRiilar  verhfi  and  of 

the  following  irregular  verbs: 

ser  saber 

estar  salir 

tener  querer 

ir  poder 

venir  poner 

dar  hacer 

decir 

b.  Passive  acquaintance  with  the  imperfect,  pretorite  and  prwienl 

perfect  tenses. 

5.  Personal  pronouns. 

a.  Subject  pronouns  in  all  forms. 

b.  Objective  pronouns  third  person  direct  object  in  singular  and 
plural  only. 

c.  Reflexive  pronouns. 

6.  Cardinal  numbers  through  500. 


HIGH  NINE: 
1.  Verbs. 

a.  Master  all  simple  tenses  and  present  perfect  Indicative  mood  of 
the  regular  verbs  and  of  the  following  irregular  v«»rbi»: 

ser  hacer 
estar  declr 
tener 
ir 

b.  Thorough   drill   on   the  distinction   betw»^en   fh*^   lnir«Tforf  thn 
preterite  and  the  present  perfect  tenses. 

c.  Introduce  passively  the  present  tense  of  radical-changing  verb*. 

Pronouns. 

a.  Personal  pronouns. 
All  forms  of  direct  and  indirect  object.^i.  ni.i->t« nn^        .r  in 
sentences  containing  only  one  form. 

b.  Possessive  pronouns. 

c.  Demonstrative  pronouns. 

3.   Use  of  personal  "a." 
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4.  Adjectives. 

a.    Comparison  and  apocopation. 

5.  Adverbs. 

a.    Formation  and  comparison. 

6.  Cardinal  numbers  to  be  completed — drill  in  reading  dates. 

7.  Ordinal  numbers  through  10. 


MINIMUM  VOCABULARY 

NINTH  YEAR— HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE — SPANISH. 


I.  La  escuela  y  la  sala  de  clase,  la  clase,  las  lecciones,  etc. 


el  profesor 

el  alumno 

el  libro 

el  lapiz 

el  escritorio 

el  pupitre 

el  asiento 

el  cuaderno 

el  cesto 

el  tintero 

el  suelo 

el  techo 

el  muchacho 

el  papel 

el  mapa 

el  reloj 

el  tel^fono 

el  borrador 

el  calendario 

el  piso 


el  despacho 
la  puerta 
la  pluma 
la  tiza 
la  mesa 
la  silla 
la  ventana 
la  tinta 
la  pizarra 
la  pared 
la  muchacha 
la  escalera 
la  oficina 
la  bandera 
la  regla 
el  idioma 
el  ingles 
el  espanol 
el  francos 
el  latin 


el  aleman 

el  italiano 

el  cuento 

el  tema 

el  ejercicio 

el  parrafo 

el  alfabeto 

las  matematicas 

la  historia 

la  ciencia 

la  lectura 

la  gramatica 

la  palabra 

la  lengua 

la  oracion 

la  frase 

la  pagina 

la  pregunta 

la  respuesta 


II.  Las  comidas,  las  bebidas,  etc.: 


el  desayuno 

el  almuerzo 

la  comida 

la  cena 

el  pan 

la  mantequilla 

la  sopa 

la  ensalada 

la  carne 

la  legumbre 


los  postres 
la  fruta 
el  pastel 
los  pasteles 
el  queso 
la  pimienta 
el  vaso 
el  U 
el  caf6 
el  chocolate 


el  agua  (f. ) 
la  leche 
la  cuchara 
la  cucharita 
la  taza 
la  sal 
el  plato 
el  tenedor 
el  cuchillo 


III.  La  familia: 

el  padre 
el  abuelo 
el  hi  jo 
el  hermano 
el  primo 
el  sobrino 
el  tfo 


el  nino 

el  hombre 

el  esposo 

la  madre 

la  abuela 

la  hija 

la  hermana 


la  prima 

la  sobrina 

la  tia 

la  nina 

la  mujer 

la  esposa 
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IV.  La  casa,  etc.: 


el  comedor 

el  cuarto  de  bano 

el  patio 

el  jardin 


el  Arbol 

la  sala 

la  cocina 

la  alcoba 


la  calle 

la  avcnida 

la  nianzanu 

la  flor 


V.  La  ropa: 

el  vestldo 

el  traje 

el  sombrero 

el  abrigo 


el  sol)retodo 

el  panuelo 

el  zapato 

el  guante 


Ids  pantalones 

la  chafiueta 
la  camisa 


VL  Los  colores; 

bianco 
negro 
re  jo 


amarillo 

pardo 

moreno 


azul 

verde 

gris 


VIL  El  cuerpo: 

la  cabeza 

la  cara 

la  boca 

la  frente 

la  mejilla 

la  nariz 


la  oreja 

la  mano 

la  pierna 

la  lengua 

el  ojo 

el  pelo 


el  cabello 
los  cabollos 
el  braze 
el  pie 
el  dedo 
el  diente 


VIIL  La  geograffa,  etc.: 

el  pais  el  mar 

el  estado  el  norte 

el  n'o  el  sur 

el  monte  el  este 

el  oc^ano  el  oeste 

el  campo  la  ciudad 

IX.  Las  materias,  etc.: 

el  oro  el  viento 

el  hlerro  la  plaza 

el  vidrio  la  madera 

el  cielo  la  tierra 

el  sol  la  luna 

X.  El  viaje: 

el  tren  el  vapor 

el  tranvfa  el  billete 

el  ferrocarril  el  boleto 

SI.  Los  animales: 

el  perro  el  caballo 

el  gato  el  burro 


la  capital 

la  plaza 

la  montaAa 

la  isla 

la  bahfa 


la  estrella 
la  II 11  via 
la  neblina 


la  Hnea 
la  estaci6n 


el  p^Jaro 
la  vaca 


Las  estaciones  del  ailo,  los  meses  del  ano.  los  dias  de  la  semana; 


la  hora 

el  minuto 

el  di'a  de  fiesta 

el  Alio  Nuevo 

la  fecha 


la  manana 

la  tarde 

la  noche 

la  medianoche 

el  mediodia 


ayer 
hoy 

manana 
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con 

cerca  de 
lejos  de 
delante  de 
detras  de 
debajo  de 
desde 


sin 

encima  de 
antes  de 
despues  de 
hasta 


XIII.  Las  preposiciones: 
a 

de 
en 

sobre 
por 
para 
entre 

XIV.  Las  palabras  interrogativas: 

donde  cuando 
por  que  quien 
como  qu6 

XV.  Los  adverbios: 

bien 
mal 

teniprano 
tarde 
muy 
poco 
mucho 
tambi^n 
todavia 
nunca 

XVI.  Las  conjunciones: 

y 

pero 

XVII.  Los  adjetivos: 

numerales  cardinales  1-500 
demostrativos 
posesivos 
mucho 
poco 
alguno 
ninguno 
primero 
proximo 
ultimo 
otro 
mismo 
grande 
pequeno 
largo 
corto 
alto 
bajo 
joven 
anciano 


cuanto 
cual 

de  quien 


nuevo 

barato 

viejo 

caro 

bueno 

feliz 

malo 

infeliz 

rubio 

contento 

trigueiio 

triste 

moreno 

alegre 

dereclio 

ausente 

izquierdo 

presente 

caliente 

fuerte 

frio 

debil 

rico 

abierto 

pobre 

cerrado 

hermoso 

facil 

bonito 

dificil 

feo 

ancho 

perezoso 

estrecho 

aplicado 

angosto 

limpio 

sucio 

siempre 
algunas  veces 
muchas  veces 
aqui 
alii 
ahora 
entonces 
cerca 
lejos 
bastante 


que 

porque 


mas 

menos 

aprisa 

despacio 

si 

no 

hoy 

ayer 

maiiana 


SI 

o 
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XVIII.  Los  verbos: 


hablar 

entrar 

estudiar 

dosoar 

hallar 

i  la  mar 

buscar 

aprcndor 

llevar 

vender 

tomar 

beber 

llegar 

comer 

trabajar 

comprender 

necesitar 

leer 

escuchar 

creer 

ensenar 

vivir 

comprar 

escrihir 

contestar 

partir 

preguntar 

suhir 

rf»rihlr 

« -^l*4r 
fpr>'  r 
ha 
Ir 

▼eolr 

ftalir 

qii»T«T 

pod«T 

declr 

ponor 

hacer 


XIX.  Las  formas  de  niando 


levantese  Vd. 
si^ntese  Vd. 
lea  Vd. 
escriba  Vd. 
repita  Vd. 


abra  Vd. 
cierre  Vd. 
enipiece  Vd. 
siga  Vd. 
continue  Vd. 


ponica  Vd. 
d«  Vd. 

Hiira  Vd 

borri*  Vd. 
pronunrlo  Vd 


XX.  Los  modismos: 

Buenos  dfas 
Buenas  tardes 
Buenas  noches 
Hace  calor 
Hace  buen  tiempo 
Hace  mal  tiempo 
Adios 

Hasta  la  vista 

Hasta  maiiana 

;.C6mo  esta  Vd? 

Estoy  bien  gracias.  Vd? 

Sin  novedad 

Hagame  el  favor  de  

Tenga  la  bondad  de  

No  hay  de  qu6. 

iQu^  hora  es? 

Es  la  una,  son  las  dos,  etc. 

Creo  que  sf 

Creo  que  no. 

Hay  que   (  plus  infinitive) 

Basta 

lQn6  tal  tiempo  hace  hoy? 


Hace  frfo 
Harp  sol 
Hay  ftol 
Estd  Dublado 
Me  pongo  el  Komhr^ro 
Me  quito  el  sombrero 
Me  larn  la  cara  y  laa  manoa. 
iC6nio  se  II  "  * 
Tener  ham 
Tener  sed 
Tener  frfo 
Tener  calor 
Tener  .  .  .^fio* 
Tener  que 
Estar  en  ca^a 
Dar  un  paaeo 
Tr  a  caj«a 
Rstar  de  pie 
Por  la  maftana 
De  la  niafiana 
Guatar 


ln«  inf]nft!rf>l 
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